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too, my Lord, ‘am not ashamed to be the owner of a good horse,’” said Mr. Punon, patting the spotted flanks of 


his own immortal and invincible steed, and addressing the lucky owner of the triply victorious Ladas. 
The scene was the loose box of the Spotted One. The Lord of Fleet Street, Everywhere, and the Adjacent Islands, 
was piloting the Lord of Dalmeny, and the Liberal Party, round his stables. 
The smooth-faced and youthful-looking rival of ALexanDER of Macedon fixed his steady eyes almost enviously on the 
“ Humph!” he murmured. “A blend of Bucephalus, Pegasus, Ladas, and Stnon’s Trojan ‘crack’!! , 


Steed of Steeds. 
Something like a Favourite!!! Are you disposed to make a match, over any course you like, for any stakes you please, 


Mr. Puncn? Weight for age of course!” 
“T love Sport and hate Speculation,” answered the owner of the Spotted One, simply. 


‘‘ Ah!” began the owner of Ladas, ‘‘ the Nonconformist Conscience——” 

“Hates both,’ interjected Mr. Puncu. “ There’s the difference! I’m with it in denouncing gambling; dead 
against it spitting sectarian spleen at honest sport. What you aptly called the Blue-Book and Biscuit theory of life is not 
mine, But I’ve no desire to make Spots ‘a contemptible method of appropriating other people’s money.’ Besides, my Parx- 
ROSE, even Ladas wouldn’t have a look-in with him, and he couldn’t be handicapped down to Matchbox.” 

‘IT suppose not,” responded Bonny Datmeny, meditatively. ‘One doesn’t pit Pegasus against a mere Derby 
champion, eh? If you did, ’twere easy to ‘spot the winner’ !” 

‘‘ Did I race him, the winner would always be spotted,” chuckled the Sage, stroking the Steed of Steeds affectionately. 

“Ah! might call that the Spot-stroke !” muttered the grave-eyed Peer, falling—with a blush—into the light, jesting 

mood so objectionable to the heavy-handed Hugh Price-Hugheses of his party. He glanced round furtively, to make sure 
he was not overheard by some eavesdropping member of the great Anti-Laughter League, ‘ Who are these, Mr. Puncu ?” 
he queried, sotto voce, pointing to two somewhat shadowy shapes, both in classic costume, and one (a lithe, athletic figure, 


with a pose like that of the herald Mercury) in remarkably little of it. 
The shorter, yet somewhat more stately and impressive of the two, responded. ‘The Shades are sombre, and 
Charon’s Ghosts are generally grave; but it were ‘bad form’ to bring the gloom of the Stygian groves into the stables of 


66 


Mr. Puncu.” 
“The Mighty Macedonian, I presume?” said Mr. Punon, bowing with more than Stanleyish grace. 
ALEXANDER nodded assent. ‘‘ Very nice of you,” he said, turning to Mr. Puncu’s guest, “ to name your fleet runner 


after mine, my Lord! Pity you have not any Myrons to immortalise your great men—and horses.” 
“ Humph!” said Mr. Puno. “ We are certainly not strong in sculpture, just at present. But I’d back my own 
classic and sculpturesque Cartoonist against all your Myrons at ‘immortalising’ Me and my Spotted One—in black and 


white, which perhaps is sometimes better than brass, whatever Academies may think! ” 


* 
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The Macedonian bowed in respectful assent. ‘ Parpras himself,” he said, a would cordially have shaken hands with 
your world-renowned artists. But we managed these things differently in Greece! 

“ Very,” said Lavas, with emphasis. ‘“ Would herald-honour, a laurel, a pine, or a parsley crown, even plus a brazen 
statue on the Thames Embankment, satisfy your ‘ Sportsmen,’ whether patrons or competitors ?” 

“ T fear not,” said Mr. Puncu, pensively. “I fear that what jovial Sir Joun Asrrny calls‘ the merry monk’ hath | 
too great charms for owr ArexanpErs and Lapasrs. So far the rather queasy and querulous Nonconformist Conscience 1s in — 
the right of it. Grasping greed and sordid speculation are our true spoil-sports !”’ 

“A good horse,” said the Macedonian, “ is only second in interest to a ‘ good man’—in the sporting, not the ethical, 
sense bien entendu. Bucephalus was a good horse. So is Ladas. So, in eacelsis, is the Spotted One!” 

“Pity you can’t put him to the stud, Mr. Puncu,” interjected the Premrer. ‘“ That would indeed effect what our — 
chaffing Cuaprins humorously ‘spoof’ about, namely, ‘improve the breed of horses.’ ” 

They all, Sage, Statesman, and Shades, laughed aloud at this. ven the Spotted One whinnied joyously, and Tony 
yapped gleeful derision, at a fine old crusted sample of conventional cant. 

«The Horse,” said Mr. Puncou, drily, “is (as the classic quotation hath it) ‘a noble creature,’ and very useful to Man, — 
‘but if you treat him badly’ (i.e, as a mere medium for greedy and dishonest gambling), ‘he will not do so.’ Your ultra-Puritan 
is a ‘ prig’ of one sort. But unfortunately your Sportsman is too often a ‘ prig’ of another. Down with both! Parmrosz, 
my fortunate triple-eventer, you are Reformer as well as Sportsman. If you can reform in Sport as well as Politics, you ‘ll 
‘cut the record,’ conciliate the Nonconformist Conscience, and deserve a Myron statue, not brazen but golden, as the modern 
Hercules, cleansing the Augean Stables of Turf corruption, a corruption crescent and clinging, ugly and ubiquitous, creeping 
upwards and downwards, from Publican to Peer, and from Betting-man to Boot-black ! ” 

. “ And then,” said Olympian Lapas, smiling, “ the suitable reward of the victors in your games will be, not a parsley 
but a Primrose crown!” 

‘‘ Huge, Laconian!” cried Puncutus, admiringly. ‘ Meanwhile I’ll present each of you with that best Sportsman’s 
Book, truest Turf-Oracle, and most trustworthy Tipster’s Guide, which is published twice a year by the owner of that real 
‘ Horse of the Century,’ my champion ‘ Spotted One ’!” 

And therewith Mr. Punca handed to each of his visitors a handsomely bound copy of his 
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VERSES A LA CARTE. 
(A New Year's Greeting.) 


My dear Miss Travers. H’m! that’s stiff; 
I wonder now if sudden death ’1l 

Befall your humble servant if 
I boldly dare to call you EruHeEt. 


Enclosed herewith please find a card, 
Which as we shan’t, alas! be meeting, 
(Though you, perchance, don’t think it hard) 
Is meant to give a New Year’s greeting. 


What would you like in ’94? 
A lot of fun? <A round of pleasure ? 
May yours be all you wish, and more— 
Pressed down and overflowing measure. 


Ere ’94 is dead and done, 
And our account of Life is carried 
To one more page, you may be won, 
And even—though it sounds odd—married. 


What! you have sworn a solemn oath 
That marriage vows you’ll not commingle, 
That you will never plight your troth, 
But dying be, as living, single? 
Well, Eruet, I quite understand. 
T'was ever thus. And one fine morning 
You ’ll wake to find your heart and hand 
Are gone without the slightest warning. 


If I were not upon the shelf, 


Removed from masherdom and chappieness, | 


I’d help you break your vows mysel 
If you’d permit me so much happiness. 


Well, anyhow, in this New Year 

Good luck attend your each endeavour, 
And recollect you have a dear, 

Devoted friend in me for ever. 


PS 
If you (two verses back) should find 
That I was wrong in self-dispraise. Oh! 
Then if you’re what I think you—kind, 
Please send me just a word to say so. 


od VOL. CVI, 


BILLETS DE DEUX. 


[It is announced that ringlets are to be worn 
again by ladies, and that side-whiskers are coming 
in for fashionable men. So it would also appear 
from the following epistles, which, 1t should be 
added, crossed in the post. | 


| I.—TO ANGELINA. 


Dear ANGELINA, you are mine, 

The dearest, sweetest, loveliest, fairest 

Of all the girls. Your face divine, 

| Of all the faces quite the rarest. 
With thoughts of you, my ownest own, 
| My brain is nearly always teeming, 
When I’m with others or alone, 
By night or day, in waking, dreaming. 


_Iam a lucky man indeed, 
In fact, we’re well and truly mated, 
_And all the world is quite agreed 
We’re both to be congratulated. 
I’m yours, you’re mine for aye. 


Yet stay 


Have no mistake. We part the day 
I see you first decked out in ringlets. 


I1.—TO EDWIN. 


Drar Epw1y, I’m content with you, 

I love you, sweetheart, more than ever, 
'You’re all you should be—gallant, true, 

| Affectionate, devoted, clever, 


|My beau ideal of a man, 
‘Dear, if we ever should be parted ‘* 
I feel quite certain that my shin 
Would be to perish broken-hearted. 
Still, darling, I would haye you know— 
You always listen, dear, to reason— 
There is one danger, sweet, and so 
Just heed, my own, this word in season. 
My happiness is much to me, 
And no sane girl would care to risk hers 
| With any male monstrosity [whiskers ! 
Who dared to wear these new  side- 


R 


I’d have you know of one small thing. Let’s | 


SONNET TO THE THERMOMETER. 
By A DESPERADO. 


be National Skating Association propose to 
hold examinations, weather permitting, in Figure- 
skating .... Temperature, Dec. 29, 52° Fahr.] 


| UNSEASONABLE Tube, are you aware 

Your ways are ill-behaved beyond excuse ? 

Though doubtless spring’s delights may 
have their use, 

You drive the figure-skater to despair ! 

For, with the sprightly aneroid set fair, 

| Each day you stand, impervious to abuse, 

| At fifty odd, and simply play the deuce 

| With zephyrs premature and vernal air! 


|New blades I’ve bought, and learnt the 
| figure-test 

| (On paper) for the N. 8. A. ‘‘ third-class ” ; 
| I’ve Hiden Q’s and ‘‘rockers”’ and the rest, 
| On terra firma—but in vain, alas ! 

For, since the necessary ice non est, 

My skating Little-go I’ll never pass! 


A BACHELOR ON BUTTONS. 


'‘*No pins! No buttons! No studs!” 
An advertisement runs. Say, old chappie! 
| Were that so, in spite of his *‘ duds” 
‘allen man might contrive to be happy. 
What made Eden’s soon-ended rapture so 
great 
Was this, bet your boots; ’twas a buttonless 
state ! 
am disposed to believe, on my soul, 
with his first button man got ‘in a 
hole.” 


A nd I 
Twas 


| 
| Q, Wuy does a lady wear her watch on her 
| 


wrist ? eae a 
A. Because she finds it so difficult to see 
the ‘‘ clock” on her stocking. 
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in his way; but he applies that maxim very imperfectly. Now, I 
propose to work it out consistently, at the expense—well, of all whom 


it may concern. My advice.is, never to pay to-day what you can put 
off till—say, the middle of next week. By that time something Ay, 
—well, in point of fact, something may, and in all probability zw, 
turn up. 

‘* Just so,”’ returned Mrs..Mrcawser. ‘‘It is precisely that. And 
the fact is that we can not live without something widely different 
from existing circumstances shortly turning up. Now I am con- 
vinced myself, and this I have pointed out to Mr. MicawBer several 
times of late, that things cannot be expected to turn up of them- 
selves. We must, in a measure, assist to turn them up. I may be 
wrong, but I have formed that opinion. J am aware that Il am 
merely a female, and that a masculine judgment is usually con- 
sidered more competent to the discussion of such questions.”’ 

‘‘T have no scruple in saying, in the presence ot my friends here,”’ 
said Mr. MicawBeEr, ‘‘that I am a man who has, for some years, 
contended against the pressure of pecuniary difficulties. Sometimes 
I have risen superior to m duicalties, Sometimes my difli- 
culties haye—in ers have floored me. There have been times 
when I have administered a succession of facers to them; there have 
been times when they have been too many for me, and I have given 
in, and said to Mrs. Acer uae in the words of Cato, ‘It must be 
so! Prato, thou reasonest well. It’s all up now. I can show 
fight me more.’ I am constrained to admit that such a moment is the 

resent.” . 
po Mr. MicawseEr’s difficulties are almost overwhelming just at 
present,” said Mrs. MtcawBer. ‘‘ If Mr. Micawser’s ereditors will 
not give him time, they must take the consequences; and the sooner 
they bring it to an issue the better. Blood cannot be obtained from 
a stone; neither can more than THrrty PER CENT.—on account—be 
obtained at present from Mr. MicawBER!” 

‘Thirty per cent.,” said Mr. MicawBER, solemnly, ‘‘ is—save to 
bloodsucking bondholders and grasping creditors—no trifle! And I 
need hardly say that should anything turn up in the early or more 
remote future—of which at present I am exceedingly reaps bese 
MICAWBER would be the last man in the world to wish to play the 
classical part of Greculus esuriens. And then,” added Mr. 
MicawsBer, ‘‘I have no doubt I shall, please Heaven, begin 
to be beforehand with the world, and to live in a perfectly new 
manner, if—in short, if anything turns up!” 

‘¢T will never desert Mr. MicawBeER,” cried Mrs. MicawBER, with 
effusion. ‘‘Mr. Micawser has his faults. I do not deny that 
he is improvident. I do not deny that he has kept me in the dark as 
to his resources and his liabilities both; but I will never desert 
Mr. Micawper. No!” cried Mrs. MicawsBerR, more affected than 
before; ‘‘I will never doit! It’s of no use asking me!” 


Mem. py A “‘Srerpte Jacx.”—To try to climb to the top of a 


steeple would be for most people a vane attempt. 
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EHISTORIC 


AN UNRECORDED NAVAL ENGAGEMENT IN PRIMEVAL TIMES. 


apn 
nein 


—> Fa 
a 
s 


EEPS 


CHAT A LA MODE. 


Brown, JONES, ‘and Rosinson discovered discussing the state of the 
Navy in a first-class convpartment. 


Brown. My dear fellows, I can assure you we are in a terrible 
condition of unpreparedness. If France was to declare war to-morrow 
we should be nowhere—absolutely nowhere ! 

Jones. You mean, of course, with Russia ?, 

Robinson. Or was it Italy ? 

Brown. It doesn’t matter which. I fancy that France alone 
could tackle us. Why, a man was telling me the other day that 
if Gibraltar was seized—as it might be—we should not get a shipload 
of wood for months—yes, for months! 

Jones. But what has Gibraltar to do with it ? 


‘3 


Canal. 

Brown. Oh, that’s only a matter of detail. But what we want is 
a hundred millions to be spent at once. CoBDEN said so, and I agree 
with CoBDEN. 

Jones. But upon what ? 

4 Oh, in supporting the Sultan, and subsidising the 
meer, 

Brown. I don’t think that sort of thing is of much mportance. 
But if we had a hundred millions (as Mr. CoppEn suggested), we 
might increase our coaling stations, and build new ships, and double 
the navy, and do all sorts of things. 

Jones. But I thought we were fairly well off for coaling stations, 
had lots of ships on the stocks, and, with the assistance of our 
Merchant Marine, an ample supply of good sailors. 

Robinson. That’s what all you fellows say! But wait till we have 
a war, and then you will see the fallacy of all your arguments. No, 
we should buy the entire fleet of the world. There should be no 
other competitor. Brrrannra should really rule the waves. 

Brown, Yes, yes. Of course; but after all that is not the im- 

ortant matter. What we want is a hundred millions available to 


e spent on anything and everything. And it’s no use having | 
further discussion, because that was CoBDEN’s view of it, and so it | 


is mine, 
Jones. But where is it to come from—out of the rates ? 
Brown and Robinson (together). Certainly not. 
Jones. Or the taxes? 
Brown and Robinson (as before). Don’t be absurd. 
Jones. Well, it must come from somewhere! 
where ? 
Robinson. Why should we? 


Brown. Yes, why should we? Even CospEn didn’t go so far as | 


that, and—— But here we are at the station. 


[Invasion of porters, and end of the conversation. 


Tur LEARNED WomAn.—She who in her zeal gets up—Herself ! 


Robinson. Why, of course it guards our approaches to the Suez | 


Can you tell me | 


| 
| 
/ 


| 


- nothink on 
_ with every sanitary improvement 
| and that—why, he owns his own 


| at Wormwood Scrubs, 
| Well, and that makes suthin’ to 
| he does git let out. Talkin’ o’ 


(IGHER UP! 


(A Sketch Outside an Omnibus. ) 
} : Y ‘ogr ‘om Piccadill; he Bank ; the 
Omnibus ts on its progress from Piccadilly to t 
degrees is raw and unpleasant, and the occupants of the ga ts 
seats on the roof of the vehicle are—for once in a way—mostly 
men. 
ri quan q BASH- 
First Passenger (to Second, an acquaintance). I see young 
paras the other as (Significantly.) Jest been to see his father, 


he told me. 
prone Passenger (with interest). ’Ad he though? And ’ow did 


nd him ? ; ‘ 
he Firat P. Fustrate, young Jim said; didn’t know when he d 
seen him lookin’ better—(with sentiment)—quite like his old self! 

Second P. (heartily). That ts good earin’, that is! (Reflectively.) 
Seems rum, though, come to think of it. 

First P. ?Ow @ yer mean—rum? It’s no more than what yer d 
expect, bein’ where he is. Look at the air 0’ the place—there ain't 
a elthier situation all round London, to my mind! 

Second P. No, that’s right 
enough, and, from all I ’ear, the 
food’s well cooked, and served 
reg’ lar, if it 7s plain. 

First P. Ah, and Brixt enjoys 
his meals now, he does—the work 
gives him a appetite, and it’s 
years, to my certain knowledge, 
since he done a stroke, and o’ = 
course he ain’t allowed no 
drink —- 

Second P. And that’s enough, 
of itself, to be the savin’ of ’im, 
the way he was! 

First P. Then, yer see, there’s 
the reg’ lar hours, and the freedom 
from worry, and the like, and 

hia mind, and the place - 


self it’s bin the makin’ of ’im. 
And from what young JIM was a 
tellin’ me, it appears that, if 
Brix goes on gittin’ good-conduck 
marks at the rate he’s doin’, 
there ’ll be a nice little sum doo 
to ’im when he’s done his time 


Second P. (sympathetically). 
look forward to, don’t it, when 


that, you’ve known ’im longer 
‘n what I ’ave. Do you ’appen 
to know what it was as he got 
inter trouble for ? 

First P. (with the conscrous- 
ness of superior delicacy). Lor’ 
bless yer, I never thought 0’ 
arskin’ ’im the question ! 


Second P, (with feeble self- 
, assertion under this implied re- 
| buke), Well, it all depends on 


ow yer put a question o’ that 
' sort. 


[He ts silent for the remainder of the j 
; le journey. 
Pian eee rat! pee we 4, Contradictious Pee ae ihe De 
: ¢ / ar re a y) . . 
the water We ae - Ess ? ae retty these ’ere fountains look, with 
ve Contradictious Passenger Th i i 
it eM fur the water—norsty aa eae beget are 
: ve Chatty o3F (abandoning the fountains), It’s wonderful hat 
an pees: 0 traffic there is in the Strand, ain’t it 2 ee 
ont Care N sink to what it was forty years ago! - 

The Driver a Basengee en bation fo deny iy subsides 
him). Ow is it you’re orf i heb i. di ape a ing ally 
ne pinice J ay, Bos ?—takin’ a day orf, 

Lhe Passenger with a Ba lge. Not ; 
to (Secage evidence in a pelliston a that's ‘ie eae eee 
, Lrwer (dubtously). Bow § eek ALATE Coe 
se the lion’s month: ch? treet! Ain't that rorther shoyin’ yer 

> 2 39; 4 ° 
nese’ anes 3 B. (with virtuous serenity). Not it! ; 
aay agen me all the time I bin licens ad ? eee Oat 
and ‘a loit best se Only three drunks 
ve Chatty P, (returning to the charge) 


_ 


Orful state the roads 


a 
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‘‘Thash where ’tis, yer come on me too late!” 


are in with all this mud. I s’pose that’s the London County 
Council, eh ? cate, 

The Contrad. P. London Kayounty Kayouncil! No, it ain t. 
Nothink o’ the sort! Il ted yer ’oo it is, if yer want to know; it’s 
GLADSTONE! k : 

The Chatty P. (mildly surprised, but glad to have discovered 
common ground). I see you’re a Conservative—like myself. _ 

The Contrad. P. That’s jest where you’re wrong! I ain’t no 
Conservative, nor yet I don’t want none o’ GLADSTONE neither. 
I’m a Radikil, Zam. Joun Burns and Ben Ti1rerr—that’s 
my lot! eee b- 

The Chatty P. (reluctantly relinquishing politics). Ah, well, 
every man’s got a right to form his own opinions, ain’t he? 

The Contrad. P. No, he ain’t—not if he goes and forms wrong 
‘uns! (A pause.) ’Ave yer got the time about yer? _ 

The Chatty P. (accepting this as a sign of softening). I’m sorry 
to say I come out without my watch this morning, or else—— But 
there’s plenty o’ clocks about as ’1l tell yer. 

The Contrad. P. (with intense disdain). Clocks! You don’t ketch 
me trustin’ no clocks—with no two of ’em alike! 

The Chatty P. (as they pass 
a well-known watchmaker’s). 
Well, ’ow about that clock wit 
the figgers? Won't that do yer? 
They set it to Grinnidge time 
every hour, so it’s bound to be 
right ! 

The Contrad. P. (as he de- 
scends), There yer are! T 

I’d put my faith in a clock as 
’as to be set right every hour? 
’Tain’t Likely ! Good day to yer. 

The Chatty P. So long! (To 
himself.) A pleasant feller 
enough, I dessay, if you leave the 
subjee’ to ’em / 

Driver (to smart Hansom Cab- 
man). Now then, outer the way 
with that .’ere ’Ackney keb 0’ 
yours ! 

Hansom Cabman (with hau- 
teur). As it ’appens, it aim’t a 
’Ackney cab—it’s a private ker- 
ridge, this is! 

Driver. Ah, Imight ha’ known 
you was a hammytoor by yer 
silly hasslike method o’ conduct- 
ing yer business! 

Drives on triumphant. 

A Political Passenger (with 
a panacea—to a ‘ Knowledg- 
able’? Passenger). No, I don’t 
want no ’?Ome Rule, nor yet no 
Parish Counsels, nor nothink_o’ 
that. What JZ wanter see inter- 
dooced ’ere is Tereenial Porli- 
ments. 

The Knowledgable Passenger 
(with respect). Tereenial Parli- 
ments? I don’t know as I ’ye 
’eard o’ them. 2 

The Pol. P. Aint yer? Well, 
they’re what we want. Why, 
they’ve ’ad ’em in America, they 
’ve ’ad ’em in Ostralia, they’ve 
’ad ’em in Orstria; and everywhere, mind yer, everywhere they ’ve 
been in operation they ’ve turned out a success ! ae 

The Kn. P, Then it’s ’igh time we’ad’em. What isit they’re 
called again ? 

The Pol, P. Tee-reen-ial Porliments. It stands to reason they 
work well; there they are, a settin’ eight months in the year fur 
'seven year on end—somethink’s bound to come of it! I’d lke to 
see any o’ our lot settin’ like that. It’s a pity we don’t take more 
pattern by America in our law-makin’. 

The Kn. P, Except in our criminal law. Why I’ve ’eard there’s 
States out there where a man may go and commit a crime, d’ ye see? 
| and once he gits across the boundary from one State into another— 
like as it might be a line across this ’ere street like, d’ ye see P— 
once he’s over that, they can’t do nothink to ’im ! 

The Pol. P. (thoughtfully). Ah, that wouldn’t never do ’ee that 
wouldn’t ! [The Conductor comes up to collect fares. 

Conductor (to a Sleepy Passenger zn a corner). Now then, fare, 
| please ? 

The Sleepy Passenger (with manly regret). I ain’t gorrit, ole pal. 
If yer ’d asht me jes’ two minutes afore I gorrup, I could ha’ done it 
‘for yer, but I took jes’ anorrer glash an’ blued th’ lot. No man can 
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say I don’ part s’ long’s I gorrer money; no freehandeder man 
anywheresh ’n wharri am; but yer come on me too late. (Shaking 
his head reproachfully.) 'Thash where ’tis, yer come on me too late ! 

Cond. ’Ere, I ain’t goin’ to stand no nonsense. 
the money, git down orf o’ my bus, and quick, too! 

Lhe Sl. P. Ged down? An’ quick! You wouldn’ tor’ li’ that if 
you’d sheen wharrer bloomin’ ’ard job I ’ad to get up! 

; [He resumes his slumber. 

Cond. (passing on, softened). I can’t go and break the beggar’s 
neck for tuppence, and he’s got it somewhere about him, as likely 
as not. (Zo a Litigious Passenger.) Tuppence is the fare, Sir, if 
you please, 
_ The Litigious Passenger. One 
intend to pay. I know the law! 

Cond. And so do I. It’s wrote up tuppence inside the bus. If 
yer ain’t going to pay more, yer’d better git down; ye’ve ’ad 
over your penn’orth a’ready ! 

The Lateg. P. (with sprit). I decline to get down. I insist on 
being taken to the Bank for my penny. 

Cond. Oh, do yer? We’ll see about that. 


penny is the legal fare, and all I 


[He stops the bus and calls a Constable, to whom he briefly | 


explains the situation. 

Constable (pacrfically, ge below, to the Litig. P.). Come, Sir, 
don’t block the traffic, like this ’ere! Either pay the man his fare 
or get down—one of the two. 

The Intig. P. (from the roof). I have a legal right to remain 
here if I like! 

Const. That may be, Sir, but if you do this man can summons 
you, that’s all! 

The Latig. P. (warming with the joy of battle), That’s just what 
I want him todo! Can’t I make him summon me ? 
you ’arf over London fur a penny, and throw yer in the luxury of a 
lawsoot ?_ ’Ere’s yer penny back, and I give yer the ride free—there / 

The Litig. P. (accepting the penny, and descending with dignity). 
Very well, and let me tell you this, it was just as wai you gave way 
when you did, for I was quite prepared to carry the case to the 
House of Lords! 

Cond, Ah! and I s’pose yer think yer’d git there for a penny ? 

[The Omnibus goes on before the Litigious Person. has time to 
think over such an obvious repartee as asking the Constable 
to take the man’s number. 


A PARLIAMENTARY POST-CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
(To be sung at St. Stenhens.) 


HEAVEN help you ‘‘ English Gentlemen” ! 
You heard, with sore dismay, 
That Parliament could scarce adjourn, 
This year, o’er Christmas Day. 
Keeping poor squires from rural rites 
hich now must go astray, 
Was scarce tidings of comfort and joy! 


Now you’ve come back to Parliament 
It seems you’ve come to play 
Still at Obstruction’s sad, bad game. 
To loiter and delay ; 
To fudge, and fib, and snap, and sneer, 
Just in the old, old way. 
That’s not tidings of comfort and joy ! 


Still BowtxEs blares on, still BARTLEY jaws, 
Still twitters ToMLINSON ; 
Hour after hour about one Clause 
: They hammer on, on, on! 
| ** Amending ”’ purely fancy flaws, 
| Till Fowier’s chance seems gone. 
/ Is that tidings of comfort and joy ? 


Ah, would some strong man rise and smash 
This stale sophistic sham, 

The taradiddles and the trash 
{xpose as faction’s flam ; 

Brummagem bare, and Bunkum bash, 

) Oh! that were ‘‘real jam”! 

True tidings of comfort and joy! 


) Heaven help the Members of this House, 

. The Grand Old Man also! 

. Let the huge Mountain yield its Mouse, 

| And the tired doctors go ; 

) Obstruction choke and faction chouse, 

) And shut up spiteful Jox, 

And send you all a Happy New Year; 
A New Year, 

An honest, kindly English New Year ! 
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If yer ’aven’t got | 


Cond. (disgusted). ’Ere, ’ang it all, do yer think I’m goin’ to cart | 
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““MUTATO NOMINE.” 
‘WELL, CHARLIE, DEAR Boy, WHAT’S THE MATTER?” 
‘‘OuH! A RETURN OF MY OLD ENEMY!” 


“THE D—1!” 
‘‘No, No! THE GouT, MAN—-THE GouT!” Ps 


BOOKING-OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE, 


|__A propos of the portrait of the Baron pk Boox-Worms in the 
| Number dated December 23, we have received the following letter of 
‘inquiry: 
| ‘* Why is the Baron DE Book- Worms this week wearing an Earl’s 
Coronet ? Yours with respect, Dop-BuRkKE®.”’ 

| Why? Because it is the only one he has got at home at present; 
| and by special leave and license all to the contrary, nevertheless and 
| notwithstanding, the Baron is at full liberty to wear exactly what 
| best suits him. Baron DE Boox-WorMs. 


| SECOND FIDDLES TO THE FORE. 

| (‘Seconds were appointed by both parties. They met at Naples on 
| Saturday, and yesterday published their decision, excluding the possil ility 
/ of a duel between Signori SonzoGno and Bojro.”—Daily News.] 

SEconD to none in setting matters right, 

Seconds to none, as there’s to be no tight, 

| Bravissimi ! ‘* For this relief much thanks.” 

We liked not these ‘‘ enraged musicians’”’ pranks, 

Your would-be principals now needn’t die 
On seeing Naples. You have said *‘ Don’t try” ;— 
And stopped the ‘little rift,’’ or big dispute, 
Which might indeed have made much music mute. 


| 


| <A SraccErER !—‘ His official existence being indeed not recog- 
'nised by statute.’ We quote from that most useful work Hazell’s 
|_dnnual for 1894, About whom is this absolutely trustworthy in- 
‘formation given? Why, it is concerning the Prive Minister! 
‘Concerning the G.O. M!! ‘“ His official existence ts not recognised 
by statute.’ But the G. O. M. is inseparable from WiniraM Ewart 
GLADSTONE. Therefore WiLtLIAM Ewart GLADSTONE is not recog- 
nised by statute! Without his ‘‘ official existence” he does not 
exist. No one can possibly think of him apart from his political 
existence. Try it! It can’t be done. It is unthinkable. But 
‘* Statute Law’ does ‘‘not recognise” him! Statute Law, 
then, like Justice, is blind; and so much the worse, perhaps, for 
Statute Law. This reduces the Premier toa mere Nobody! He is 
the Embodiment, so to speak, of Nobody. Nobody is at the Head of 
the Government! Nobody is right, or Nobody is wrong. Here! 
Somebody ! take us to Hanwell! 
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“COME ABOARD, SIR!” 
Captain Punca loquitur :— 


ComE aboard, Sir? You’re welcome, smart 
younker! 
_ You’ve hit off the time to a tick. 
_You’re young, but I trust you’re no 
/ funker, 
| __ Or apt to turn timid or sick. 
For we may have rough weather before 


us, 

And even a fight mayn’t be far. 

What odds, if you’re true 

To the Red, White, and Blue, 

| The glorious old flag that floats gallantly 


_o’er us, 
-| O tiny but stout-hearted Tar ? 


Ycw’re clearly a sea-going ‘‘ Nipper,” 
|, Unwhiskered, and “ only so high,” 
| But you’ll have a tempest-tried skipper ; 
| _ And don’t look like piping your eye. 
You seem—like your kit—trim and ready, 
Your foot—like the anchor’ s—a-trip ; 
You’re likely and limber, 
BS And sound as oak timber, 
| With a voice that can join us in ‘‘ Steady 
boys, steady !” isi 
A hand that can fight for the Ship ! 


Come aboard! Ours will be a] 
: One all round the world—and the yom” 
Y ou ‘re now at that juvenile-joy age’ 
_ That feels not foreboding or fear - 
y ou funk not the storm—or the steward— 
The mast-head, the rope’s-end, the snub 
Like Marryar’s middy, | 
ue sap sing tiddy-iddy, ~’ 
n mn t of shirking’ i 
| 4 pect of shirking or lurching to 
Should tempests assail the Old Tub! 
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Quite 


right ! 
** sperit ” 
That NELSon and Drsprn proclaimed. 
If from Old Salts, and Songs, you inherit 
That spirit, you’ll never be shamed. 
We hear heaps of chat on the Navy. 
No need to be braggart or craven! 
If we keep up our pluck, 
And our Fleet, with fair luck, 


That’s the true 


But honour, and home, and safe haven. 


Come aboard! Well, the night-watch is set, 
OY; 4 
Turn in, and—when warited—turn out ! 
No need to ‘‘ pipe all hands”’ as yet, boy. 
But storms, and strong foes, are about. 
At perils nor shrinking nor scoffing, 
Our duty ’s to plough on our way, 
Steady hand at the wheel, 
Dry oat sharp steel ; 
And the lad, if danger should loom in the 
offing, | 
Why, up, boy, and at it! Hooray!!! 


THE PIOUS POLYGAMIST. 


New Year's Song of a Happy Husband.) 


WuHeEn [I arrived at man’s estate 
And felt I ought to wed, 
ew ’twas a crisis in my fate, 
A serious thing to contemplate, 
_, And thus to myself I said : 
You need, of course, a dainty cook, 
And a needlewoman, too; > 
And then, in addition, you want a mu- 
sician 
To chase the devils blue; 
A clever talker, a willing walker, 
A capable nurse beside, 
A thing of beauty devoted to duty— 
And a gentle and charming bride.” 


—e 
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LITTLE LUNCHEON AT TIMMINS’. 


Host. ‘‘MaAy I GIvE you soME Roast Hare, Lapy JONES?” : 
Master Tommy (Lady Jones’s Godson), ‘‘AH! I sAw CoOK PEEL THAT CAT! 


Tarry 


Our goal, boy, will not be the Locker of Davy, | 
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Well, after a time I found my cook 
And my needlewoman fair ; 

I likewise found an excellent nurse 

And a lovely girl who could well converse 
And play me any air. 

I asked them all to be my own, 
And they gladly gave consent, 

And then together, in finest feather, 
To the parish church we went. 

And there we tarried until I married 
My sempstress, nurse, and cook, 

And my other ‘‘flames”—and our 

several names 

Had been entered in the book. 


And then we went on our honeymoon, 
And then to my Clapham home, 

Where the cook prepares me many a dish, 

And the artist plays whate’er I wish, 
And, should t chance to roam, 

I know the sempstress is well empleyed 
In making my children’s dress. 

So I needn’t worry or be in a hurry, 
Or myself in the least distress. 

And the nurse is ready, if e’er unsteady 
My legs or nerves may be, 

With perfect quiet and proper diet 
To take good care of me. 


So altogether I don’t regret 
The step I took that day, 
en I married a whole domestic staff, 
And I merely regard as so much chaff 
What foolish people say 
About English wives, and their many 
faults— 
I’m thoroughly well content ! 
And of any growling or surly scowling 
I’m perfectly innocent. : 
I’m happy, very, and blithe and merry, 
And if the wets ts true 
That occupation kills tribulation, 
My wife is happy too! 
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““EN ITERUM!’ HERE WE ARE AGAIN!” 


WELCOME to our evergreen friends, Clown, Pantaloon, Harlequin, 
and Columbine! All of them fresher than ever on the boards of 
Old Drury! Some of the genuine ‘‘ good old”’ business, too, revived 

by Mr. Harry PAyneE, 
which delighteth the 
heart of Mr. Punch. 
Once more within the 
walls of Ancient Drury, 
young and old Drury- 
ites joyfully assemble to 
acclaim Avueustus Druvu- 
RIOLANUSthe ‘‘P.P.P.P.,”’ 
which, writ large, means 
** Punch’s Prize Panto- 
nume Provider !” 

Peculiar interest (we 
hope DrurrioLaANus will 
make cent. per cent.) is 
attached to this particular 
production, seeing it is 
announced in the play- 
bill as ‘the last of the 
present lease,” and of all 
the long line of. Panto- 
mimes, of which this is the 
last, most certainly it is 
not the least. But Sir 
DRURIOLANUS is not to be 
evicted, he is to continue 
as ‘The Man in Posses- 
sion,” the right man in 
the right place, and, being 
thus re-leased, he isfree to 
remain ad multos annos, 
and to say most happily 
with “the Ghost who walk- 
ed” in Hamlet, ‘‘ Leased ! 
; Leased! O Leased!” 

In Robinson Crusoe, if DRuRIOLANUS, with his able collaborateur, 
Mr. Harry NicHotts, has not given us quite so much of Robinson 
or of Crusoe as might have been expected, we have a magnificent 
spectacle, beautiful dresses, forms fairy-like and unfairy-like, and a 
wealth of low comedy in Messrs. Dan Leno as Mrs, Crusoe, HERBERT 
CAMPBELL as the villain 
Atkins, *‘ Little Ticn”’ 
as Friday—quite the 
shortest day in the year 
—and Miss MARIE 
Luoyp, looking, as 
Polly Perkins, like an 
expensive doll. Then 
there are Miss JULIA 
Kent as Perky Snooks, 
and Miss ADA BLANCHE 
as the new Robinson 
with others in a full 
cast too numerous to 
mention individually, 
all of whom, with 
singing and dancing // 
and ‘‘ comic business,’ “ 
contribute to make the '/// 
Pantomime ‘‘a going / 
concern,” to the rap- 
turous delight of a 
heuse crowded nightly 
from floor to ceiling. 
‘* The History of Eng- 
land in twenty minutes” 
is of course given for 
the instruction of r- 
day, whose education 
as a man-eating savage 
had been, it may be 
assumed, considerably 
neglected. The conver- 
sation of the eon 
educated and well- : ? ‘ 
informed grown-up spectators in stalls, during this portion of the 
entertainment, aaa the shots made at historical names, dates, and 

laces might be summed up under the heading of ‘* Guesses at 

ruth.” We hereby advise any Paterfamilias intending to take 
Tommy and Harry to Drury Lane to give himself an hour or two’s 


Mah-rie Lloyd Perkins. 


s 


‘‘cramming’”’ in English history, so as to be able to answer correctly 
the questions that his boys are safe to put to him; for, should he 
hesitate, or be de- 
tected in giving 1Ncor- 
rectinformation, down 
he will go in the esti- 
mation of those young 
lads from school, and 
the moral effect on 


=" their future will be a 

YZ: 3 uf oe one. yi if 

Ys Ye orn BZ ater is spry, and not 

Lig CPE, a (Zi only * up-to-date,” 

ge | qn Wes but ‘‘up-to-dates,” 
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those dates being ab- 
solutely correct, then 
his visit with his boys 
to this Pantomime 
will have raised him 
on a higher pedestal 
than ever he was be- 
fore, and will inspire 
his lads with a real 
desire to emulate the 
rare attainments of 
their scholarly pro- 
genitor. Paterfamilias 
will do well also to 
take, or send, them to 
see Sandford and 
Merton at a matinée 
at the ComedyTheatre, 
where they will learn 
how comically ill-be- 
haved two boys can be 
who pal: only — 
; . amount of respect for 
Masters Sandford and Merton. their teaclicr whims 
maintained by Doctors Birch and Cane, administered with ad- 
mirable efficiency by Mr. LionEn ca 
BroucH Bartow, M.A., to Masters 
Tommy Rosson Merton and Harry 
SanpForD Hunt, who, with the 
girls and the French governess, sing 
and dance in real holiday time to 
Mr. Epwarp Sotomon’s tuneful 
music. This eccentric and scholastic 
Operetta is preceded at the same 
theatre by Mr. BucHANAN’s poetical 
version of The Pied Piper, which, 
for the Christmassy season, might 
have been more appropriately en- 
titled The Mince Pie’d Piper. There 
are plenty of ‘‘ shows,” all ‘* going 
strong,’”’ just now, including a Pan- 
tomime at the Crystal Palace and 
another at the Lyceum; also Noah’s 
Ark at Theatre Royal, Covent Gar- 
den, which, for the nonce has become 
‘© Holland House.’ Perhaps I may 
have more to say anent entertain- 
ments another week, when I shall 
still take my seat as 
M.P. ror CHRISTMAS. 
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QUEER QUERY.—Cumap Lirer- Z ni\ 
ATURE.—1I see that the ‘* Society for aC: i \ \ 
Promoting Christian Knowledge” is ANN eras 
issuing such books as The Talisman a 
and Robinson Crusoe in a penny ~ a\ ? 
form. Why should some publisher / AY 
not start a halfpenny series of equally : 
valuable works? For example, I am Good Mr. Barlow. 
convinced that my epic poem called Hades Revisited might have 
been more popular than it actually was had the natural 
eagerness of the masses to obtain a copy not been ruthlessly 
checked by the prohibitive price of seven-and-sixpence. There is 
also a great future before the Farthing Novelette. I have several 
short stories which transcend anything yet done by R. L. Stevenson, 
and which, issued in that shape, would circulate by millions. In 
‘*touch-and-go comedy,” too, I feel that I could create a furore ; 
but publishers, to whom I submit my funny tales, go before they 
have touched them !—Avctor IeNnorus. 
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M.P.’s to BE Envrep.—The Happy Paired. 


j ae Mr. fag Lough aie of being a ae 2 ae same 
profession as my good friend Mr. Lockxwoop, Q.C., M.P., I must “ ’ ” 

(in the titeresta of the public) at once protest against one expression Amr—" The Clown’s Song” (SHAKSPEARE), 
of opinion in a recent Pickwickian i 

indicate my own feelings,” says the Recorder of York, ‘‘ when I say 
that any system which prevents a litigant having the fullest per- 
sonal communication with the person he has par to represent him 
is an anomaly and an absurdity.” 


cation! Let me give my experience of the Sullest personal And now I’ve come to man’s estate, 
communication ! 


years afterwards I never went into Court but what before long I 
was assailed by this hungering 


beard and get rid of him. In 


wanted to see me on private business defeated my clerk and got into 


foe Tone re wa lient— i j i A great while ago the world begun— 
one, Tadmit, but, though wocor thane wpe net only a little 


sat and got into legal mar 
lodge him, At last even I—a b 


“alum” in the bread, So called because he puts 
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THE LATEST FASHION. 


Rateatcher, ‘‘BEG YOUR PARDON, MY LADY, BUT WOULD YOUR LADYSHIP MIND TELLING ME WHERE SHE GETS ALL HER RATS FROM. 
I’VE BEEN OUT FOR THE LAST WEEK AND CAN’T COME ACROSS ANY !”’ 


“PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS CORRUPT GOOD— ONCHYOPHAGY! 
LAWYERS.” 


[The practice of onchyophagy, we are informed, shows that ‘‘ the nervous 
centres are disorganised.” | 


eture. “'I can_ sufficiently WHEN that I was a little tiny boy— 
With hey, ho! the Modern Brain !— 
To gnaw my nails I did enjoy, 


: But the world grows wiser every day. 
The fullest personal communi- 


I’m an “ onchyophagist,”’ so they prate, _ : 
I once had a client who insisted on interviewing me. At last Because—my mother had been sore surprised ‘— 
weakly and unprofessionally, I consented. From that day til My ‘‘nervous‘centres are disorganised !”’ 


litigant. Finally I had t At the terrible name (and the cause) one pales, 
T ante ate ae sie oe he Till one finds it but mean that I—drte my nails ! 


i . i ! the Modern Brain !— 
a poor thing, my own). For six hours he With hey, ho! the Mod 
e's nests, out of enUE. mc had terdis- And I sometimes think ’tis the sages’ fun 


Pon riefles worm—turned. ‘ Sir,” That they strive to scare us every day. 
to your atus myself up to my full height, “Sir, I am obliged ———SSSSS 
Be igh solicitor—for the brief in your case. Iam by this time in TO AMANDA 
ps PB Possession of the facts. Permit me to remin you that it ; ; 
rank ee tle for the Jaw.” Then he left, The case (in High Feather.) 
handea} € House of Lords, and. the junior’s brief was marked. a On ty the feather you wore in your hat 
This Ree ie i T'was not the unior, What magic there proved to be in it! 
tic?" T Ideve : ‘ result of the fullest personal communica- I suddenly recognised something, and that 
woop, Q.C.. MP and Yoo public to decide between Mr. Lock- Only the feather you wore in your hat. 
102, Temple Gort ours faithfully, L. Ernep CounseEt. My heart fell to beating with loud pit-a-pat ; 
; p ardens, E.C. December 26, 1893. t knew again then in a minute 


Only the feather you wore in your hat— 
HOOLBOY’S EXAM, PAPER. at magic there proved to be in it! 


: an *‘ alumnus” of 
isthe tele of a school ? 


FROM OUR OWN sc 


Q. What is the meani 
A, The “ alumnys” ee 


NEw-YEAR ApyIcE To A SporTING JoHNNY.—Drop your “ gees”? 
eer, (on the Turf), and pick them up again in your talk 
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ANACREONTICS FOR ALL. 


(Being Bacchanalian Ballads for the 
use of all Professions, Trades, C rafts, 
and Callings, and Convivial Carols 
for the Classes, the Masses, and the 
Lasses. By Tom Moore, Junior.) 


THE PATIENT’S SONG. 
Arr—‘ Fill the Buinper Fair !” 


SHAkk the bottle well ! 

Every dose we measure 
Makes the bosom swell 

With a patient’s pleasure. 
Joy’s electric flame 

Ne’er so swiftly passes, 
As when through the frame 

It shoots from physic-glasses ! 
Doctors disagree ?— 

So the dolts deride us! 
Shall we doubt M.D. 

With his dose inside us ? 
No! Let patients sit 

With receptive throttle. 
Nasty ? Nota bit! 

Drink—and pass the bottle! 


Chorus of Invalids., 


Shake the bottle well ! 
Every dose we drink ’1l 

Prove a potent spell, 
Gnooth away a wrinkle! 


Homceopaths at first, 
With their tasteless doses, 
Quenched our physic-thirst, 
Made us hold our noses 
Over draught and drench, 
Salts and oil of castor ; 
Rhubarb made us blench, 
Jalap was our master. 
Now we swig them up! 
Pillsshould have some flavour. 
Brim the ‘‘ bitter cup” ! 
Aloes lends it savour, 
Vitriol gives it bite, 
_ Brimstone gives it body, 
Squills bring appetite, 
Laudanum warms like toddy. 
And O joy! when round 
The sick-chamber spying, 
The Blue Pill is foun 
By the Black Draught lying! | 


Chorus of Invalids, 
Shake the bottle well, &e. 


ee 


CHARACTERS WITH HER 


“SMART.” 


Ox! Belles of Bonny Bayswater, pray hearken unto me, 
And I’ll show you how to sparkle in Polite Societie. 
Never fear that you’ll be visited with contumely or scorn 
If you happen not to be aristocratically born; 
For success is not dependent on the accident of rank 
— mere birth is badly beaten by a balance at the bank : 
So, if only you have money, you need never be afraid 
To swagger of the swindles of your former days of trade 
For the World, as they receive you to their heart. 
Each to each will the opinion impart : 
Oh, she’s vulgar, I admit 
I don’t like her, not a bit.” 
But then you know, my dear, she 3° Smart 2” 


Your dress st be—w : 
Sd pets dh eS yet daring ; you must have a tiny waist 
Peck holies aot ; e splashed about in execrable taste— 
Sg Sa pis ay be c ecent while your youth is in its prime 
The colour oy er as ou counteract the ravages of time. 
Pe vary witk na! air and your complexion must appear 
And hough bo fashionable fancies of the year : 
led, te fou ae. ce, the tiara must be bright 
And the World, Je ey eax a night. 
Each to each will the opinion nihari to their heart, 
Looks quite odd, I must admit 
I don’t like her, not a bit. _ ; 
But then you know, my dear’ 
< SSE e sacs | 


she’s ‘Smart.’ ” 
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HIGHLY SATISFACTORY. 


Mistress, ‘‘I’M SORRY FOR YOU, JOHN; BUT IF YOUR WIFE HAS 
GOT SUCH A DREADFUL TEMPER, WHY DID YOU MARRY HER?” 
Coachman (the Fourth Husband), ‘‘ Writ, Mum, I HAD THREE GooD 


[January 6, 1894. 


Give me GALEN’s bowl 

For a night of pleasure ! 
Rapture fires my soul 

As the ‘‘ drops”’ I measure. 
Palatable? Pooh!!! 

HAHNEMANN’S idea ! 
Better the strong brew 

Blent by dark Medea! 
Tasteless tinctures irk ; 

Dose infinitesimal, 
Which you have to work 

Out to the tenth decimal, 
Neither tongue nor nose 

Aiding its detection ;— 
Such is not the dose 

Of our predilection ! 
Patients much prefer— 


When’tismixedand shaken— 


Something should occur 
Telling ’em tis taken ! 
How it fires the eye! 
How it warms the throttle! 
Bacchus (sick) might.cry, 


‘‘Drink—and pass the bottle!” 


Chorus of Insatiate Invalids, 


Shake the bottle well! 
Every dose we drink ll 
Prove a potent spell, 
Setting eyes a-twinkle, 
Bidding bosoms swell, 
Smoothing every wrinkle! 


QUEER QUERY. — Strone 


_Laneuace.—lI read in the paper 
th 
ciple of a Buffer State.” 


at ‘‘ France objects to the prin- 
ould 


somebody kindly explain the 
meaning of this curious phrase ? 


Does it imply that Lord RosEBERY — 


has been calling the French people 
buffers ? Ifso, does International 


Law allow of such language? A 


friend suggested to me that ‘‘it 


is 


Siam, and not France, that is 


meant.’ But isit not equally dis- 
creditable to use opprobrious ex- 


eae to a weak 


a 


Oriental 
ngdom that cannot retaliate by 


declaration of war? And is 


not this a specimen of the way in 
which England habitually treats 
all feeble races P—AMATEUR DIp- 
LOMAT. 


Then, as to conversation, let each syllable you speak 
Be vehemently vapid or extravagantly weak. 
Let your words be very risky, though, of course, it must be seen 
That you’re artfully pretending that you don’t know what they mean. 
In the intervals of slander you must prate in flippant tone 
On some theologic subject that had best be left alone. 


’Twill be brilliant 
‘* She’s ill-nature 


Your parties must be “‘ tidy.” 
| Find some lady 


etree 
SS Se ese 


_And, though your speech be witless, if not actually absurd, 
a reputation goes at every word. 
And the World, as they receive you to their heart, 
Each to each will the fee impart : 
, 1 admit, 
I don’t like her, not a bit, 
But then you know, my dear, she’s ‘ Smart.’ ” 


So, to compass all your ends 
with a title—who likes living on her friends ; 
Hint you’re ready with the money that’s essential to the task, 
If only she will condescend to tell you whom to ask. 
On your former friends and neighbours you ’ll politely close your door 
(Though they used to give you dresses in the days when you were poor) 
Be each guest of yours a Beauty, full of ‘‘ circumstance and pride,” 
_A tiara on her head, a co-respondent by her side. 
And the World, as they receive you to their heart, 
Each to each will the opinion impart : 
‘‘ She’s a snob, I quite admit, 
I don’t like her, not a bit, 
But then you know, my dear, she’s ‘ Smart.’ ” 


’ 


SEASONABLE WISH, FOR A VICTIM OF THE VAMPIRE INSOMNIA.— 
| I wish you a nappy New Year! 


! 
| 
| 
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REPRISALS. 


Phyllis. ‘‘You’vyE NO RIGHT TO SAY THINGS LIKE THAT ABOUT 
MY MorHER!” 

Corydon. ‘‘ExcusE ME: I SHALL SAY JUST WHAT I LIKE ABOUT 
your MoTHER !”’ 

Phyllis. ‘‘VERY WELL, THEN, I SHALL SAY JUST WHAT I DON’T 


{ 


LIKE ABOUT YOURS 


THE RHYME OF THE KIPPERLING. 
(By the Author of ‘‘ Sealing- Whacks.’’) 
(N.B. No nautical terms or statements guaranteed.) 


Away by the haunts of the Yang-tse-boo, 
Where the Yuletide runs cold gin, 
And the rollicking sign of the ‘‘ Lord Knows Who” 
Sees mariners drink like sin; , 
Where the Jolly RogEr tips his quart 
To the luck of the Union Jack ; 
And some are screwed on the foreign port, 
And some on the starboard tack. 
Ever they tell the tale anew _ 
Of the chase for the kipperling swag ; 
How the smack Zommy This and the smack Tommy That 
They broached each other like a whiskey-vat, 
And the Fuzzy- Wuz took the bag. 


Now this is the law of the herring fleet that harries the northern 
main, 
Tattooed in scars on the chests of the tars with a brand like the 
| brand of Carn: 
| That none may woo the sea-born shrew save such as pay their way 
| With a kipperling netted at noon of night and cured ere the crack 
) 


of day 


_ It was the woman Sat o’ the Dune, and the men were three to one, 


a Gun; 
| Sam was a Skipper and Nep was a Nipper and BiLt was the Son of | 


a Gun, 
And the woman was SAL o’ the Dune, as I said, and the men were 
three to one. 


Nee nnn nnn nn ee obieaneeanetnenaes Ee 


. VOL, CVI, 


| Sam the Skipper and Nep the Nipper and Bit that was Son of | 


C 


There was never a light in the sky that night of the soft midsummer | 


gales, 

But the great man-bloaters snorted low, and the young ’uns sang 
like whales. 

And out laughed Sau (like a dog-toothed wheel was the laugh that 
SAL laughed she) : 

oe ee for a bride on the shady side of up’ards of forty- | 
three ! ) 


And Neppy he swore by butt and bend, and Bry by bend and bitt 
And nautical names that no man frames but your amateur nautical | 


wit. 
And Sam said, ‘‘Shiver my topping-lifts and scuttle my foc’s’le yarn, 
And may I be curst, if I’m not in first with a kipperling slued 
astarn ! 


Now the smack Tommy This and the smack Tommy That and the | 
Fuzzy- Wuz smack, all three, 
Their captains bold they were Sam and Nep and BItt respectivelee. 


And it’s writ in the rules that the primary schools of kippers should | 
get off cheap - | 
For atwo mile reach off Foulness beach when the July tide’s at neap; | 
And the lawless lubbers that lust for loot and fileh the yearling stock | 
They get smart raps from the coastguard chaps with their blunder- 
buss fixed half-cock. | 


i fs Skipper and Nep the Nipper could tell green cheese | 
rom blue, 
And Sam knew a trick and Nrep knew a trick, but Birt knew a | 
trick worth two. 
So Sam he sneaks a corporal’s breeks and a belt of pipeclayed hide, 
And splices them on to the jibsail-boom like a Ecoudtic on the tide. 


And likewise Nrp to his masthead he runs a rag of the Queen’s, | 
| 


With a rusty sword and a moke on board to bray like the Horse | 
Marines. 


But Brit lies low and he keeps off-shore and he waits for things to 


stir, 
Then he:tracks for the deep with a long fog-horn rigged up like a | 
bowchasér. 


Now scarce had NEp dropped line and lead when he spots the pipe- | 
clayed hide, . 
And the corporal’s breeks on the jibsail-boom like a troopship on the 


ide; 

And Sam likewise, when he ups and spies the slip of a rag of the 
Queen’s, 

And the rusty sword, and he sniffs aboard the moke of the Horse | 
Marines. 


So they each luffed sail, and they each turned tail, and they whipped 
their wheels like mad, 

When the one he said ‘* By the Lord, it’s NeEp!” and the other, 
 .t?s- Bin, by Gad 1? 

Then about and about, and nozzle to snout, they rammed through 
breach and brace, 

And the splinters flew as they mostly do when a Government test 
takes place. 


Then up stole Sam-with his little ram_and the nautical talk flowed | 


ree, 
And in good bold type might have covered the two front sheets of 
the P. M. G. 


But.the fog-horn bluff was safe enough, where all was weed and weft, 

And the conger-eels were a-making meals, and the pick of the 
flotsam left 

Was a binnacle-lid and a leak in the bilge and the chip of a cracked 
sheerstrake, 

And the corporal’s belt and the moke’s cool pelt and a portrait of 
Francis DRAKE. 


So Britt he hauls the dead men’s trawls and he booms for the 
harbour-bar, 
And the splitten fry are salted dry by the blink of the morning star. 


sn o’ the Dune was wed next moon by the man that paid | 
is way 
With a kipperling netted at deep of night and cured ere the crack 


For such is the law of the herring fleet that harries the northern 
main, 

Tattooed in scars on the chests of the tars with a brand like the | 
brand of Carn. 


And still in the haunts of the Yang-tse-boo 
Ever they tell the tale anew 
Of the chase for the kipperling swag ; 
How the smack Zommy This and the smack Zommy That 
They broached each other like a whiskey-vat, 
And the Fuzzy- Wuz took the bag. 
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THE NEW NYMPH. 


z ” ; ‘ eG = 4 we ae f t at 
(Glorious Result of the Great Game of ‘Follow my LEADER (WiLtrtAMs) played with spirit, pleasure, and, Mr. Punch trusts, great profi 
Manchester-on-Sea. ) 
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ANACREONTICS FOR ALL. 


(Being Bacchanalian Ballads for 
theuse of all Professions, Trades, 
Crafts, and Callings, with Con- 
vivial Carols for the Classes, 
the Masses, and the Lasses, 
By Tom Moore, Junior.) 


THE PORT-LOVER’S PAAN. 
Air—‘‘ The Steersman’s Song.” 


WueEn briskly blows the winter 


gale, 
a on couch-cushions snug I 


e, 
I yearn not for October ale, 
Or ‘‘ Fizz’’—though bright as 
LEsBIA’S eye. 
’Longside the fire, insatiate still, 
I loll, the bottle standing by, 
And sip with sybaritic thrill 
The vintage that I love, and 


cry, 
Port, my boy! Port! 
Let others laud the sparkling 


Or hymn the praise of British 
beer ; 
On me Champagne’s seductions 


coy, 
Port only, tawny Portis dear! 
I think the nectar of the gods 
Less worthy of Olympian lip, 
Whilst puss upon my hearthrug 


nods, 

I watch the wine, and smiling 
sip 

Thus, my boy! Thus! 


See how the roseate, 
draught 

Gleams in the firelight’s ruddy 
glare! 

Gods! how the gurgling wine- 
drops waft 


ruby 


Celestial odours through the|IN THE SHRUBBERY THIS MORNING—AND SHE HASN’T GOT WINGS 
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AN ENIGMATIC GRANDMOTHERLY. UTTERANCE. 


‘¢ ANGELS HAVE WINGS—HAVEN T THEY GRANDMAMMA 2?” 
‘¢T ’’vE ALWAYS HEARD SO.” 
‘¢T HEARD UNCLE GERALD TELL MADEMOISELLE SHE WAS AN ANGEL— 


1? 


15 


|Oh! when I think it is for me 
Oporto’s vineyards sprout and 
spring, 
Great Lusitanian Grape, to thee 
I brim the glass, and gladly 
sing, 
Swig, old boy! So! 


STOLEN KISSES. 


[The Appeal Court at Amsterdam 
has spate that it is no offence to 
kiss a lady even if she is unwilling, 
for a kiss is rather ‘‘ a warm mark 
of sympathy.’’] 
Hourrau! I’moff toAmsterdam 
Farewell, ye law - fenced 
British misses ; 
I fly, as doth a wasp to jam, 
To where the Judges smile on 
kisses. 


In Amsterdam I’ll live; once 
there 
Tis justacaseof libenslubens ; 
I sally forth and choose my fair, 
Comely and plump like those 
of RUBENS; 


And then, O luxury and bliss, 
I march towards her witha gay 


eye, 
Select my place, and plant a kiss, 
Without so much as asking 
66 May I ? ? 
Slim men like me should have 
success, [men : 
For native Dutchmen are obese 
I’ll live on kisses, and I’ll bless 
The unobstructive Dutch 


policemen. 

* * * * 
Yet know I some who’d rather 

climb 


A ladder leading to a gibbet, 
Than spend in Amsterdam their 
time 
On kisses which no laws pro- 


air ! 


‘*NO; BUT SHE’LL HAVE TO FLY!” 


[Uncle Gerald is the son and heir. hibit. 


_O gallant Danret Apamson ! the earlier stout promoter 


THE NEW NYMPH. 


ki From first to last this great undertaking has been the creation of popular 
will, and of popular enthusiasm. . . . The Manchester and Salford public at 
large gave it their ungrudging support, and, as ratepayers, backed their 
opinion with their money. The Canal could never have been completed 
without the enormous loans to the Company raised by the local Corporations 
on the security of the rates.”—Daily News.] 


O, a nice Sea-nymph, Mancunia! Scarce one more neat and sweet is 

In all fair Amphitrite’s train than this north-country Thetis. 

Eh? ‘‘Come unto these yellow sands ?’’ She needs no special pleader, 

For on the sea-shore now she stands—through following of her 
LEADER! 

Has he not led her manfully, through many years, and miles too P 

Not unopposed by Fortune’s frowns, yet winning her bright smiles, 
too 


By devious ways, through all the maze of Vested Interests guiding her, 

Like THesrvus through the Labyrinth. When rival nymphs were 
chiding her 

For arrogant ambition, and for energy intrusive, 

When Parliament seemed dubious, and opponents were abusive, _ 

He planned and fought ; and acct thought by day’s determination 

He barely backed, and never slacked until the consummation. 


Of the Great Plan that, to a man, now charmeth every voter, 
The resolute enthusiast, the engineer undaunted, 


You Should have lived to see this hour, your praises must be chaunted 
On the great day you helped to bring, when every ardent talker 
Trots out the names of Futon, BaitEy, Ecrrton, STEVENS, WALKER. 
Palmam qui merutt, ferat, Sir! Your spirit, if ’tis present, 

Must gaze upon the Great Success with selfless smile and pleasant. 
And bravo, smoky Manchester, and Salford! Raise ovations 

For liberal ratepayers and for generous Corporations, 

How to loose the public purse-strings and the public spirit stir well, 


And in the adjacent townships. The Dr Gresteys, stout old barons, 

Might wish to book their shadows on another bark than Charon’s, 

And join the joyous company on the Snowdrop and the Crocus, 

Which sympathetic glances from all England there could focus ; 

Duke BripGeEwaTER—the Father called of inland navigation— 

With his engineer, JAMES BRINDLEY, in the general jubilation 

ight join, if spooks were vocal, though their great canal be out 
of it 

Compared with modern marvels @ /a Suez. There’s small doubt of it 

Dr Lxssrps would smile on it, lay he not in that sad shadow 

Wherewith age and anguish shroud the once Grand Frangais. 
Eldorado 

Is a fabulous far region; but to modern engineering 

Few roads indeed are difficult beyond all chance of clearing, 

And Mr. Punch hopes heartily that Manchester’s new waterway, 

That opens to old Neptune’s realm an easier and a shorter way, 

May tap true iidoradd and may Plenty show no shrunk horn 

To Salford and to Warburton, to Warrington and Runcorn, 

And all the towns that line the track along whose winding traces 

Bae Te leads the New Sea-Nymph to Father Nep’s 
embraces ! 


THE LONG (DRURY) LANE THAT HAS NO TURNING. 


[Sir Aveustus Harris announces that he has secured a new lease of 
Drury Lane from the Duke of Beprorp. | 
Oxtp Drury Lane’s saved. Yet another clear proof 
That DRuRIOLANUS’S wonders ne’er cease. 
The deed that keeps for us the world-famous roof 
Will henceforth be known as a happy re-lease. 


Mrs. R. heard the word ‘‘ Anarchist,’”’ and ‘‘ dreadful things were 
said about her,” said our esteemed friend; adding, ‘‘But why? I’ve 
known plenty of ‘ Annas’ who’ve ‘ been kiss’d’ and they’re none the 
worse for it.” 


They know right well the folks that dwell on either side the Irwell. 


o 
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THE ADVENTURES OF PICKLOCK HOLES. 
(By Cunnin Toit.) 
No. VIII.—PICKLOCK’S DISAPPEARANCE. eee 
sp in the course of a long and varied experience have I taken 
2 spinitenagda is a heavier heart than that whieh now beats mourn- 
fully within my breast. It has been my enviable lot to follow my 
hero, my wonderful friend, my arch-prince of detectives throug 
many a strange and startling ad- 
venture. While he with his match- 
less acumen has been engaged in 
checking the ambitious designs of 
foreign despots, in unveiling to 
the startled gaze of statesmen the 
criminal plots of secret societies, 
in foiling coalitions, in unravelling 
the tangled skeins of murder- 
conspiracies, in bringing dark 
deeds of crime relentlessly home 
_ to ducal perpetrators, in restoring 
jewels to bereaved countesses, in 
convicting baronets of burglary 
and generally in putting loca 
constabularies in every part of 
the civilised world to shame; 
while he, I say, has been engage 
in these and similar undertakings 
I have been ever at his side, the 
faithful foil, the admiring com- 
panion, the irremovable fly on the 
wheel of his world-renowned ex- 
ploits. And now that fate has 
taken him from me I scarce know 
whither I am to turn. Surely 
Ze Sage again shall F meet in this 
. a world so wise, so cold, soimpassive 
Picklock eo disguised. so friendly a'sleu ielowmilcce de. 
tection ; never again shall I behold another upon whom my candid 
flow of irrepressible wonder will pour itself with so small an effect. 
_** Porson,” he would often say to me when I had congratulated 
him in my impulsive way upon some master-stroke of cunnin 
_ strategy ; “* Porson, you are not absolutely clever, but, personally, 
do not care for very clever men. They are always wanting to 
outwit one. The task of course is hopeless, but to counteract it one 
has to waste valuable time, aes have about you a comfortable 
. non-cleverness, always delightfully ready to burst into admiration 
t whenever I give you an opportunity. Porson, I like you.” 
| Hors,” I replied, overcome by emotion, ‘‘ you are an extra- 
: ey fellow. I would willingly follow you to the ends of the 
|, Lremember this little conversation all the more distinctly because, 
In an unfrequented thoroughfare of the 


taking place as it did 


Bloomsbury district, Hotes was immediatel 

J 2 aS y afterwards able to 

| ee from a large stain of milk npn the pavement in front of one of 
: ¢ houses that a bald and fraudulent solicitor was at that moment 

ee oe fit on the floor of the dining-room, This was how he 

“Milk,” he said, ‘has been s il ill milk i 

Hae es ; spilt here. To spill milk is a blund 

| pe is otter worse than, and, therefore, at ieast canal to, a pants Ws 

iB av a got the certainty of acrime. A solicitor has to deal with 
ve ey y e thus get the fact that we have here a solicitor who has 

Bhai edacrime. Now fraud isacrime. Therefore, substitutin 

nil aE ae oun a solicitor who has committed fraud. i 

ReMilest we ack that this solicitor was not only fraud but 


6é P 
ardon me,” I ventu i 
| red to interrupt, ‘ pard 

| : : on me, m 
TLOLES, you mean bald and fraudulent.” ’ s ert Te 


| f course,” h ‘ 
gee feudal ae without moving a muscle; ‘I said 80, 


| nt. Now mark how beautifully j 
detected criminal is invariably angry. This een ice aelletea 


by me. To be an rv; 
Host his hair. Ere e tec. another way of saying that one has 


hala ah ! proved beyond possibili 
fins . eR: regard to the fit, the process af adage eet tee 
Pehether well feted aie solicitor wears clothes which fit him 
prove sip eerie ‘rs not. He has, therefore, a fit. Have 
** Hotes,” I said. * you are 
SOLES, ; a wonderf i 
neighbourin hae es 


; eagles = proceeded oats yay 
ever, remains in my mind ge cue a conviction. The incident, how- 


| friend’s almost superhuman ay NOSE TEMLAT ER EAUNEs oF ay 
: id, I have lost hi 
‘ean to giy : = ost him, a 
| iny watioate te account of his dieee mW ness ue 
bes 5 ak i ra arenions bia stances connéelan with eh ‘ft 
; “Known public m eae: 
more precise, though some d ence eh st gt, 40, not care to ‘be 


eae te ay in defence of my friend I may have to 
tices oe 


treatin 
— _ 
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tell the story in detail. But at present the honour of a great family 
is involved, and I prefer to mention no names. I had noticed that 
Hoxss had been even more taciturn than was usual with him during 
the course of his investigations, but at the time I attributed little 
importance to this. One night he came quite aie my rooms, and 
after removing from my coat a speck of dust, which proved, he said, 
that I had been assaulted by a ticket-of-leave man in Southampton 


| Street at 5.45 that very afternoon, he sat down opposite me in an 


armchair. ‘‘ Porson,” he.said, ‘‘ there is something in this business 
which is out of the common. At every turn I encounter a hidden 
force. I walk in Piccadilly and am splashed with mud by a passing 
hansom; I turn into Regent Street, and a Music Hall singer—I knew 
him by his prosperous, well-fed appearance—insists on shaking 
hands with me. Discommacel by these accidents I stroll into Jermyn 
Street, when a regiment of Life-Guards charging up Bury Street all 
but tramples me under foot. There is more in all this than meets 
the eye. Porson, I am being pursued.” | 

‘‘But surely,” I said, ‘‘they know you too well. Who would 
venture to pursue you? Would anyone venture to fly in the face of 
the public and of probability by tracking one who has always been 
himself the tracker ?”’ : 

But my words were unavailing. He insisted upon it that he was | 
being shadowed, and left me with this, 
impressive warning: ‘‘ If I do not return 
to you to-morrow before six o’clock you -\ 
will know that I am somewhere else. Do \ 
not look for me in the Serpentine.” 

On the following day I awaited the 
arrival of six o’clock with a feverish 
impatience. As the hour struck the door 
did not open, but a scrap of torn paper 
came fluttering down from the ceiling. 
I grasped it convulsively, and read these 
words: .- 

‘*My DEAR Porson,—It has been a duel 
to the death, and both of us perished. 
we the kindness: of my late opponent, 

r. SHERLOCK Hotmss, I have been per- 
mitted to expire after him, and to use 
the few remaining seconds of life that 
remain in me in writing to you. I knew 
I was pursued, and I knew it was 
SHERLOCK who was dragging me to my 
doom. I have killed him, but at the 
pore of my own life. If you wish to 

now more do as I should haye done 
under the circumstances. Commend me 
to Mrs. Porson, and believe me yours 
inductively, ‘**Prckiock Ho.ss.”’ 

That was all. The blow was a terrible 
one, but when I recovered in a measure 
I set to work immediately to do what I 
thought Horrs would have done. I 
assumed a meditative air, I conducted 
chemical experiments, I despised the “Dropping an H.” 
police, I picked up clues in unsus- Fr PM cs 
pected corners, I proved beggars in rags ‘ne scot “ Ploiaek W” lets 
to be Cabinet Ministers in disguise—but ps OC hetineh St aantt 

: : 5 y: 
all my efforts were fruitless. y friend’s 
last behest is to me a sacred command. Some other—not I—may 
search the depths of the Serpentine and discover there the secret 
which I have sought in vain.* 

THE Enp. 

[* We’ve got the very man to do it, and when either “ SHERLOcGK 
Hormes” or ‘“‘Prckitock Hoixs’’ may be “ wanted,” we undertake to 
produce both or either of them.—ED. ] 


To a Police Sergeant. 


{Who confessed in Court to having learnt dancing for seven years, 
‘* because it was an art that was never learned.’’| 
Ox! ardour almost past belief, 
We see your reason at a glance ; 
And understand now why a thief 
Oft leads the Force a pretty dance! 


ANOTHER InJustIcE To IRELAND.—Mr. Knicut, agent to Lord 
Mraru, has been elected a member of the Irish Lights Board. The 
shores of the distressful country will henceforth, therefore, be 
illuminated by Knight-lights, while the rest of the United Kingdom 
seve the electriclight. Is this right? Mr. JoHn Mortey, please 
note, 


Gene aaitan.ngh pihbadnpa heen hclinaen devine careers! 


# Our dear old lady observed of a very severe friend of hers, that 
when he has once said a thing his word is as the law of the Medes 
and Prussians,” 


a i ELEN ae eee } : 
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- Scene—The Stalls of Drury Lane. TimE-—During the Historical 
| Uncle, who rather prides himself upon his knowledge | 
of *‘ the Nation’s Story,” is acting as Lecturer to two, rather | 
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Huntsman (sending Whip to try the fallows). ‘‘ WHAT DO YOU THINK OF IT, FRED?” 
Whip (who sees it is impossible to hunt), ‘‘I THINK 1T’s VERY HARD LInEs, SIR !” 


ENGLISH HISTORY AFTER A LIFE-TIME. 
Pageant. 


up-to-date young ladies. 


_ Unele (at end of career of ‘‘ Robinson. Crusoe”’), And now, my | 
' dears, you are pone to learn all about English History in Twenty 


Minutes. (Referring to action on the stage.) You-see, there are the 
Ancient Britons, and here they are opposing the Normans. 

First Niece. Yes, Uncle; but didn’t the Ancient Britons oppose 

_ the Romans ? 

Uncle. Yes, as well. 

-QUEROR, and he stops and picks up an oyster, and shows it to his 

followers in triumph. You know they came to England chiefly on 

account of its oysters. ; 

Second Niece, Are you not thinking of Jutrus Casar, Uncle ? 

_. Uncle. Well, the oysters at Colchester and Hastings had both a 
reputation for centuries. And there you see, there’s HENRY THE 
First and his books—he was a very fine scholar, you know; but he 

wasn’t very truthful. Very clever indeed ! Telling a falsehood at 

the dinner-table, and dying. Capitally done! Don’t you know that 

_ was why the sea encroached upon the land off Herne Bay ? 

First Niece. I thought that was Earl Gopwin, Uncle? 

Unele. Yes, very likely. But to the best of my belief it occurred 
to Henry THE First too, And see, here’s King Joun signing 
Magna Charta. Very good indeed! Ah, we owe all our liberties to 
that ! 

Second Niece. I forget what were the provisions of Magna Charta, 
Uncle; will you tell them to me? 


Uncle. Oh, to allow people to make wills and to have a right of | 
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And you see there’s WILLIAM THE Con-| 


| there was the Old and the Young Pretender. 


the Henrys. Ah, here we have the crusades ! 
You see those must be the Saracens. And 
/there’s the English King with his banner. 
He has been taken prisoner. 
Second Niece. But why has he got Bannock- 
burn on it, Uncle? Mustn’t he be the Bruce? 
Uncle. Ah, of course! It is RopERT BRucE 
in Palestine. Quite right! . And look here. 
Epwakp presenting the first PRrincr_ oF 
Wates to the Welsh. Very clever indeed. 
| First Niece. Which Epwarp was that, 
Uncle ? 
|. Uncle. The second, of course. He after- 
the Black Prince and 


n-t 


wards became EDWARD 
_ Second Niece. Then is that him quieting 
the mob and killing Wat TrteR? I thought 
that was RIcHARD THE SECOND. 
: m _ Uncle. Yes; I believe 
| HIRD, pleased with 
You 


see, here is HENRY THE 

his son yielding to the Chief Justice. 
\- | see he has discarded Sir JoHN FAusTa¥rF on 
becoming Hrnry THE FourtTH, and he has 
won in consequence Agincourt. Don’t you 
see it on the banner ? 

First Niece. But didn’t Henry THE FIFTH 

win Agincourt, Uncle? 


Ms ‘ EDWARD THE THIRD. : 


on are right. And 


- 


- | Uncle, According 
ne perhaps; but there is so much dispute about 
“ ‘these matters nowadays. And look, here is 
walls origin of the Wars of the Roses. You 
see, some of them took white and some red. 
The roses were brought in a basket like 
-~ : that. 
| Second Niece. But surel 
balls. What had they to 
> of the Roses ? 
; |. Uncle. Why, they were laying with them 
in the Temple Gardens. Haven’t you seen 
them playing lawn-tennis there to this day? | 

It is perfectly extraordinary how these old | 

‘customs are continued. And see, here’s 
|Henry THE ErzeurH, and all his wives! 
| Very good indeed! And that’s Queen Mary | 

ordering Mary, Queen of Scots, to be exe- 
~ euted on the day of her wedding. 

First Niece. Wasn’t it Queen Exizaspetu, Uncle, who ordered 
Mary, Queen of Scots, to be executed ? 

Uncle. She was the actual cause of the death of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, certainly. But Queen Mary, too, was greatly opposed to her. 
And see here is Queen ELizaBEeTH and Sir WALTER RALEIGH and the 
Spanish Ambassador in black velvet. You see he presents her with 
a letter asking her to be the wife of Puirip, and she gives it him 
back. First rate! That was the cause you. know of the Spanish 
Armada. 

Second Niece. But why is she so civil to the Ambassador after- 
wards, She’s leaning on his arm, And why is he so pensive and 
always in an attitude: 

Uncle. Oh, EvizasErH had wonderful tact, you know.. She was 
all things to all men. 

First Niece. Don’t you think, Uncle, that the pensive gentleman 
in black velvet may be meant for SHAKSPEARE ? 

Uncle. Ifancy not. And see, here’s CROMWELL and MARLBOROUGH 
introducing WILLIAM and Mary and CHARLES THE SECOND with his 
beauties. 

Second Niece. Surely WILLIAM and Mary were later than the 
Stuarts ? 

Uncle, They were all about the same period. You remember, 
But here we are in our 
See here’s the Hall of History and there’s 
the QurEN! Capital! And here are the events of her present 
Majesty’s reign. You see there’s NapoLron, NELSON, and WELLING- 
ton. And here comes WILLIAM THE FouRTH. 

First Niece. But surely WILLIAM THE FouRTH wasn’t—— ? 

Uncle. Oh, it’s all right, but I think, dears, we had better be | 
quiet, now, as we seem to be disturbing other people. ) 

[End of the Lecture upon English History and appearance of | 


to some historians, 
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those are tennis 


rather confused between the Epwarps and 
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o with the battles | 
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own times. Splendid! 


_ way across fields and all that sort of thing. Most excellent pro- | 
' visions. And see here, RicHarD is about to hang the burgesses of | 
| Calais when his Queen intercedes for them and he lets them off. | 
| Really first-rate ! | 
| First Niece. But wasn’t it Epwarp THE First who spared the 
| burgesses? And look, he has found a garter! Surely that was | 
| Epwarp, wasn’t it, Uncle? | 

Uncle, Yes, my dear, one of the Epwarps; but I am always 
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“IT FLY TO ISTAMBOL.’’—Byron, 


Yrs, nemine dissentiente, 
This shillingsworth is ‘‘ something like!” 

At last, the Golden Horn of plenty | 

‘* Constantinople” ‘‘ taikes the caique /” 
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A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE -IS A» DANGEROUS: THING.” 


Julia (reading Menu with demure approbation), ‘‘* PornTES D’ ASPERGES !’” 


Emily (who is not well wp in her French). ‘‘‘ PoINT D’ ASPERGES !’ 


K LONDON CHARIVARI. 


WHAT A PITY ! 
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I’M SO FOND OF THEM!” 


A DIRTY CROSSING. 


[‘‘ Mr. Wiison’s criticisms of the Bank of 


England may conveniently be summarised under |. 


these heads. First, it works in secret; second, it 
is conducted by the wrong men; third, there is 
good reason to fear that its assets are not what 
they are represented to be. . . . The fact is, that 
‘the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street’ is growing 
decrepit, and her sight is getting dim, and she 
should be permitted to retire from active service, 


and a young and vigorous member of her family be | 


installed in her seat.”—Daily Chronicle.] 
Air—“‘ Hot Codlings.” 


THERE was an Old Lady, her living she got 

By dealings in Money, a lot, lot, lot! i: 

Now this wealthy Old Lady, as I’ve been told, 

Though her Notes were good, couldn’t do 
without Gold ; 


So to keep herself ‘ warm,” and keep up her 
circulation, 


| She indulged now and then in a game of —— 


| They splashed her w 


The roads were wet, and 


_ And this wealthy Old Lad 


Ri-fol-tiddy-iddy-ti-to-tum ! 


N pe his wealthy Old Lady went out for a 


And ihe weather was anything but hot, hot, 


ive: were thick with 
y, she began to tire. 


She er skirts, from the mud 


athered up h 
ake shrunk, a 
And me wealth 


awful —— y Old Lady got in an 


Ri-fol-tiddy-iddy, &e, 
pay wealthy Old Lady, when funky she 
Some boys be 


is lta to do what they ought not, 


rit. 
her with stones ; h mud, and they pelted 
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Cried this wealthy Old Lady, ‘‘ Pray pity my 
old bones!” 
These mischievous young urchins they wanted 
for to send 
The wealthy Old pees on her latter —— 
Ri-fol-tiddy-iddy, &c. 


Now this wealthy Old Lady, her head in 
temper Wh 
Found herself in the middle of a very dirty 

crossing. 
Cried she ‘*Such boys as these surely never 
were known 
They never will let an Old Lady alone! ” 
Though she picked her way, and she gathered 
_ up her dress, 
This wealthy Old Lady got in a nasty —~ 
Ri-fol-tiddy-iddy, &e., 


For yoa with the mud, and what with the 
oys, 
And the stones and the traffic, and the 
_ puddles and the noise 

This wealthy Old Lady felt quite at a loss, 

And began much to fear she should never get 
across. 

‘‘T must look (she cried) a timid and untidy 
old trollop ! 

If I once get out of this those young rascals 
won ’t [ ——” 

Ri-fol-tiddy-iddy, &c. 


Now this wealthy Old Lady we all of us 
admire, 


And wish to see her out of the mud and the 


mire ; 

We’d rather help her over than leave her in 
the lurch, 

And naughty boys who ’d pelt her ew2thout 
cause deserve the birch. 

But if they’d walk erect and keep clear of 
mud and puddle 

Old Ladies their poor heads must not muddle 

or. —— Ri-fol-tiddy-iddy-ti-to-tum! 


— 


MADE IN GERMANY. 
By LORD BUY-WRONG. 
Atr—‘‘ Maid of Athens.” 


MADE by Germans, horrid trash, 
Give, oh give me back my cash ; 
Or, since that has left my purse, 
Keep it and accept my curse. 
Hear me swear before I quit 
Words improper to be writ! 


Buy those razors undesigned 
For the shaving of mankind ? 
Buy those shoes of jetty hue, 
Made of paper, stuck with glue? 
No, for folks would call my kit 
Words improper to be writ! 


Buy just what will suit my taste ? 

Buy those diamonds made of paste ? 

Buy all the wretched foreign heap 

Of things that England can’t make cheap? 
I answer only, as 1s fit, 

Words improper to be writ! 


Made by Germans! I’ve been ‘* had” 
By a clerk, a German lad ; 

ho, to man’s estate when grown, 
Bagged my business as his own. 
May I not then utter—yes, 
Words improper for the press ! 


TOO LIKE TO LIKE, 


[A portrait model of ‘‘ Scorr,”’ of Ardlamont fame, 
has been added to Madame Tussaud’s collection. } 


No doubt this waxen ‘‘ counterfeit present- 
ment,”’ [ment, 
Will give our country cousins much content- 
But with our bobbies it will not befall so ; 
Biles Scorr” scot-free, they wax too waxy 
80. 
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A DIRTY CROSSING. 


Tur Op Lavy or THREADNEEDLE Stuer (log.). ‘‘O DEAR, O DEAR! I WISH I WERE OUT OF THIS NASTY MESS!” 
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Sermons, Mrs. Brown ?” 
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PREACHING AND PRACTISING. 


Lady Bountiful (to old Parishioner). ‘‘I HopE You LIKE ouR NEw CLERGYMAN’S 


Mrs. Brown. ‘OH YES, MY LADY, HE DO PREACH QUITE BEAUTIFUL ; BUT, THEN, 


_ YOU SEE, HE DON’T PRACTICE. 


So WHEN MY POOR OLD MAN BE TROUBLED WITH THE 


| RoeuMATICS, I HAVE TO SEND FOR THE DocroR IN THE VILLAGE, AND IT DO COME 


| $0 VERY EXPENSIVE Ld? 


| DISILLUSION. 
| (By a Middle-aged Man,) 
| 


WueEn I was young, my schemes were vast ; 
I dreamt by day, not after supper. 

I wrote—all bards should be surpassed 
From SHAKSPEARE down to 


TUPPER, 


I drew—dark RemBranvt, RAPHAEL, | 
Rich Rusens, Reynoxps, I’d resemble. 


I played—resolving to excel 


I loved—gay maidens I would meet, 


Or risk my life to kiss my sweet, 
A nineteenth century Leander, 


pees’ I write—a lawyer’s deeds and bills, 


I draw—conveyances and wills, 
Agreements, mortgages, and leases, 


ae ane unne en Oren Ce 


\the postscript of my letter. 


Such menas Garrick, KEAN, and KeMBix, 


With them midst verdant meads meander, 


Dull, tiresome work that never ceases ; 


PAGES AND PAGES. 


Wuart [hate at big hotels is the constant entrance 
of page-boys calling the numbers of rooms, for the 
occupants of which there are visitors, telegrams, or 
messages. The other day, in the writing-room of 
the Grandest Hotel, I began a letter, ‘‘ Dearest 
SoPpHONISBA.” Funny name, SoPHONISBA. But she 
is a very serious girl, and refuses to be called by 
absurd nicknames. ‘‘ Dearest SopHonispa, I have 
not written to you since this morning. Whatalong 
time it is since we parted! When I am away from 
you the hours in every day seem to be——” 

128,” cried a voice just behind me. I started 
up. It wasa page. I murmured ‘ No.” 

**___seem to be interminable. I am simply 
miserable. But on Friday I am coming home by 
the train at 12——”’ 

** 63,”’ said another boy. 

‘*__at 12.63””—I wrote what was just then in 
my thoughts, as one often does—‘‘ at 12.15, and in 
the afternoon I shall call at your home and once 
more——”’ 

** 418,” was shouted at my ear. 
bear these startling interruptions. I changed my 
place, and sat facing the door. 

**__once more we shall be together. When we 
are married, darling, we shall be always——” - - 

‘* 2,” eried another boy. 

**____shall be always two.” Of course I meant 
‘‘ united,” or ‘‘ together.” I might even have said 
‘“one.” You can’t make ‘‘ two” look like ‘‘one”’ 
by any penmanship, and nobody begins ‘‘ together’”’ 
with “two.” So I had to write the whole letter 
afresh, hating alterations at important points. For 
a few minutes I was undisturbed, and I had reached 
‘“Ever your most devoted ALGERNON,” when I 
remembered that I had not referred at all to the 
illness of her favourite brother, a horrid boy, whom 
I pretended to like. AsI wrote the postscript another 
page rushed in. 

** 354,” he called loudly, looking at me as though 
I were a crowd, perhaps including the occupant of 
No. 354. When I raised my hand, implying by the 
movement ‘‘Go away,” the boy evidently thought 
I beckoned to him, and again shouted ‘‘354,”? -I 
muttered some angry words, hastily folded up the 
letter, and posted it. 

When I went to see SopHoNIsBA on Friday, she 
received me coldly, and called me ‘‘ Mr. Gosirne.”’ 
I begged for some explanation, and she showed me 
‘I am sorry to hear 
that Tommy has the measles. Hang the boy!” 

She has refused to see me since then. 


I could no longer 


“MAIS OU SONT LES-NEIGES?” 


‘* Bur where are last year’s snows ?”’ 
Asks Vinton. I make shift 
To answer, No one knows; 
But all perceive the drift. 


Untucky and Lucxy.—‘‘The Thirteen Club,” 
which dines at the Holborn Restaurant on the 13th, 
and sets at defiance all the old traditions about 
spilling the salt, walking under a ladder, and 
crossing knives (let us hope none of the members 
will fall out and cross swords), ought to have a seroll 
emblazoned and set as a standard in their midst, 
bearing the legend, ‘‘ There vs luck in odd numbers.” 
But, by the way, to accept this is, so to speak, to 
cut the ground from under their feet, and down 
would come ‘‘ The Thirteen Club.” 


| 

I play—this very humble part, 
I cannot hope for any other ; 

I love—my wife, she’s plain, not smart; 
I only wish she had no mother. 


Monte Carto oveR Here. — Last week! 
We only hope it may be! Our noses were 
rouge, the sky looked now, and the ther- 
mometer was at zero. The advice given was, 
'‘* Put on everything you ’ve got.” 
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| NO BAD LANGUACE. 


Tue language of Japan, 
so we are told, 
Contains nooath. How 
blissfully serene 


The prospect seems! 
Well, be it wrt in 
gold! 


But close the diction- 
ary; look between 
| Unwritten lines, an 
soon ye shall behold 
Men will be men; and 
Japs, with pangs as 
keen 
As Englishmen’s when 
crossed or badly 
sold, : 
Are just as prompt in 
meaning what we 
mean. 


Verse and Worse. 


[KHANJEE DHARAMSEY 
was recently fined and im- 
prisoned for writing a 
seditious poem, which, on 
second translation fromthe 
Guzerati, turns out to be 
eminently loyal.—Daily 
Paper.) 

CONVICTED on a mis- 
translation ! 
Is not this luckless 
poet’s story 
A most alarming illus- 
tration 


arow. 
Now what——? But 
mere inspection 
ails, 
_I’ll take a sniff at each. 
. Oho! 


Who says that ‘‘ dead 
men tell no tales”? ? 


_ Domestic Economy. 
—‘How to make both 

_ends meet.’ Have 

_ sheep’s head and oxtail 
soup for dinner, same 
course. 


A NEW-YEAR’S GIFT. 
Wauar’s this? ‘‘ By Parcel Post.” I see 
Perhaps a friendly gift for me, 

A token pleasant 
Of some companionship sincere— 
Nay, best of all—the writing ’s clear, 
This happy day has brought me here 
ee Sweet MABEr’s present! 
pipe! And such a... perfect’ 
That slim, impracticable Sern. oe 
at man could it ? 
And then, as I’m a living ay : 
J ust feel this wondrous “ 
Which fittingly completes the whole— 
: As hard as granite! 
ret, given by her daint hand 
What prince or noble te che land 
, ould dare refuse it ? 
This present which she’s kindly bought 
I'll prize sincerely, as I ought | 
Keep, love—do anything, in short 
Save only—use it! 


Driver of ’Bus (to Conductor, whom he has called up). 
FRONT ’S FELL HOFF!” 


Conductor. ‘‘ ALL RIGHT, BILL. 


894. 
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nuARY 13, 


‘A PLEASANT CHANCE 
IN THE WEATHER. 


THry were all de- 
lighted. They congra- 
tulated one another, and 
shook hands all round. 
Never was seen such en- 
thusiasm since the days 
when the late CHARLES 
Dickens wrote his 
Christmas stories. Men 
who had been silent for 
months suddenly be- 
came loquacious, and 
the most taciturn of 
spinsters found that 
they had plenty to say. 
A spell seemed to have 
been removed. England 
was herself again. 

‘During the sum- 
mer,’’ observed the first 
of the guests, ‘“* the 
topic was absolutely im- 
possible. Nothing but 
sunshine and blue sky. 
Not an hour of rain for 
weeks and months.”’ 

‘** Quite so. If we had 
lived at the Equator the 
‘time could net have 
been more monotonous. 
Oh, it was too dread- 
ful!” eried a second. 

‘Yes, I do not re- 
/member the like in my 
'time,” put in a third : 
‘* Why, everyone had 


| Of ‘‘traduttore tra- = SS ——— = ——_=_==— — | become as mute as an 

. ditore’?’ ? a ee ——————_—*«| oyster. However seas 
= = SSS SSS  —SSSSSESSSS—S—= Do vou 
————— SS = a ee SP | a : over now. 

| “Downy” amone’ | == se SS SS = SS SS — | think it will raim to-day 

— ——— = / = . > 
he “De, 7. or do you think it will 
the ‘‘Dead Men. : | | snow ?” 
| TuEempty bottles stand = 


| ** Well, I don’t know, 
but the glass was fall- 
ing an fear the 
| worst.” 
| And then they con- 
‘tinued the discussion 
/with the greatest plea- 
sure. For England had 
-oenee more become 
““Merrie England.” 


—_————__—— — a 


FOGGY EVENING. 


"E’s PAID ’Is FARE.” 


King Talk and King Monologue. 
A Fable for the Table. 


THE Fragtat ie croaked concerning every- 
thing— 

Got tired of Taxx, their constitutional king. 

‘* His easy give-and-take,” they cried, ‘‘ doth 

re us, 

We want a brilliant monarch to rule o’er us ; 

One who in eta impromptu glories. 

And—above all things !—who can ‘tell good 
stories,” 


| M a 


meerschaum”’ bowl, 


Jupiter’s memory deigned to jog ; 


Tronic Jove sent them—King Monoxoevs ! 


Now Frogs squat dumb in silent swamps and 


sedge-ways, 
Because—they cannot get a word in edge- 
ways ! 


SAGACITY OF AN IRoncLAD.—‘‘ Before oing 


eso- 


| : ? 
to sea,” says a newspaper report, ‘‘ the 
ity to send it to 


| ution was not inclined.” 
| Sea against its inclination. 


‘‘ Jim, TH OL’ GENT IN| 


_And the reason ? Why, 
| this. After a long 
| silence Britons were 
once again able to talk 
/about the state of the 
| weather. 


A FLING AT THE MUSIC-HALLS. 
[‘‘ She is painted also with a wheel.’’—Shakspeare. ] 


‘*Come, and trip it as you go, 

On the light fantastic toe,” 

Used to be the nation’s notion 

Of *‘ the poetry of motion.” 

Now, if toe be but in air, 
Everything goes anywhere. 

Hand where foot was looks gymnastic ; 
Net result is—well, fantastic. 

This was once a boyish sport, 

But there’s now no stopping short— 
No distinction ’twixt the sexes ;— 
Hence our latest wheeling x’s. 

Oh! how handy for a bard, 

If he likewise might discard. 
Footless measure? Footless metre ? 
Come now, pulchriort detur. 


ys FOR Horncastie.—‘* Nous »’ avons 
pas Torr, 


a ee SO eee 
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DEATH AT THE DOCKS; 


or, Dibdin very much up to Date. 


[“‘It is notorious that the Docks 
are wretchedly protected. During | 
the great fogs, a season or two since, | | 


ss 
ora) 


VW / “de 
1 yy 


drowned sailors were picked out of 
them like flies out of treacle... . 
The old story—a night foggy and 
“pitch dark”; a sailor groping his 
way back to his ship; a splash in 
the water, and acry for help; and 
then a dead body fished out of the sl 
water.” —The Daily News.] I 


Arr—‘' Ben Block.” 
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a | We Why, 


Wovtp you hear a sad story of 


woe, 
That tears from a stone might 
provoke P 
Tis concerning a tar, you must 
know, 
To whom danger and death 
were a joke. 
His name was Ben Brock, of all 


men 
The most true, the most kind, 
the most brave ; 
But hard-treated by fortune— 
for Bren, 
Tn his prime, found a watery 
grave. 


It was not upon the high seas, 
A-fighting the storm or the 


oe; 
No! ’twas not midst dangers 
like these 
He gloriously ended—ah, no! 
A land-fog confounded Brn 
BLock ; 
There was no hand to help or 
to save, ———— 
When poor BEN staggered into 
the dock, 
And plunged deep in a watery 
grave! 


SO VERY 


A LITTLE GIBRALTERATION. 


Str,—This plan of neutralising the Mediterranean is really admir- 
able. Let’sdo it at once! When I say at once, of course I mean 
as soon as the Government has settled Home Rule all round, Eight 
Hours, Parish Councils, and the rest of the domestic programme. 
Then we can sell a lot of our ships, and cut down the Naval Budget 
by one-half, and, with the money so obtained, give all the unem- 

loyed pensions of five shilling a day, together with free dinners, 

eer, tobacco, and room-rent, for the rest of their lives. The only 
‘* Balance of Power’? worth having is the balance at our bankers! 
That’s the creed of Yours, unblushingly, CosMOPOLITE. 


EsrEEMED Eprror,—Glad to find dear Old England is talking 
of neutralising Mediterranean. Always thought it was her best 
Rey, Think so much more now, since Toulon fétes. Give up 
Sibraltar to Spain, and there you at once have the immense nava 
resources of Spain added to your own in case of war. Malta of 
course will go to France, Cyprus and Egypt to Russia, and you’ll 
find the Cape route to India far pleasanter in every way after 
you’ve once got accustomed to it. Such a saving, too, not to have 
to keep up your expensive Mediterranean squadron | 

Yours, disinterestedly, ALEXIS SLYKOFF. 


Srr,—Let ’s neutralise everything! So much safer. Or neutralise, 
let’s say, Dover and Portsmouth. Then, in case of war, no enemy 
can touch them. The same with London and Paris, Berlin and 
Constantinople. I know, from an intimate friend of the late Lord 


Tennyson, that the line he really wrote was ‘‘ The Parliament of | 


Man, the Neutralisation of the World,” only some printer’s devil 
altered it to ‘‘ Federation,” and the P. L. never noticed the error! 
Then, if the principle were once adopted, we could go on to neutralise 
the property of all millionaires; that would render it available for 
the use of the public, and of 


Yours, cheerily, IMPERIAL-SocIAL- DEMOCRAT. 


A CurerrvL CompANnion.—Mr. GEORGE GRossMITH, now starting 
on his American tour, will, it is stated, ‘‘ accompany himself” 
wherever he goes. 


——- — ee 


Banker, ‘‘I wish vou A HAppy AND PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR.” 
Smart Broker. ‘“THANKS, THAT DEPENDS ENTIRELY ON YOU, Str.” 


during the Christmas Holidays. 
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A plague on all miserly knaves 
Vho neglect their dashe 
docks to protect, 


waves 
Is what a brave tar may ex- 


Yy 


Wi, y 


pect ; ; 
But to drown like a fly in stale 


pers would save, 
No rope, buoy, or life-saver near, 
Is a sad sort o’ watery grave. 


It is time that each miserly elf 


death-trap his dock 


pe 


|) 
oS ys, 
ety Wa 
tKitiithegy 


/ Bock. 
more; 


to save 


grave ! 


Mrs. R. 
musical entertainment 
much enjoys as ‘‘The London 
‘Sympathy Concerts’? when Mr. 
_Ea@@sHELL is the conductor. 


Nia VERY PALPABLE HITS. 
‘Jog doesn’t hit it with his 
| wife,” said JIM. 

“No, he hits her,” said Jack, 


| able te wear his own new star. 


PLANTERS AND THEIR “ PLANTS.” 


[See indignant letters in the Standard on the premiums demanded from 


‘creepers’? on tea-plantations in Ceylon and farmpupils in Canada and | 


Australia. | 


Srart in Lire !—A Ceylon Tea-Planter has vacancies for half-a- | 


dozen young men on his small and miserably-unhealthy estate in the 
interior, which, except for the exorbitant’ premiums which he asks 
with each pupil, would 
to-morrow. ‘They will gain practical experience of the minutie of 
tea-growing, cholera, and jungle-fever. A year spent in this way 
may lead to a fortune; it may also lead to the local cemetery. A 
good place for a medical student wanting to study bacilli, or for a 
coroner in search of active occupation. Delicate English youths 
come here, and leave in an incredibly short space of time witha 
wonderful knowledge of tea and no liver whatever. This is a chance 
which may never occur again. 

WHAT TO DO WITH OUR Boys.—Ship them to Quebec, en route 
for the boundless North-West. Invigorating climate. Thermometer 
rarely descends more than fifty degrees below zero. Not more than 
six blizzards a week. Premium required, only £200, for the privi- 
lege of working like a navvy for a couple of years without any pay. 
Just the sort of employment to take the nonsense out of youths found 
unmanageable at home. Practical farmer has first-rate opening for 
such. Opening should be closed with. The experience acquired is 
sure to be protitable—to practical farmer, if not to his pupils. 

Wantrep.—Any number of ‘‘ Creepers,” with thoroughly stupid 
and gullible parents, for a coffee-plantation near Colombo. Glorious 
place for sport. Tigers and cobras found on the estate. Good bags 
of elephants can be made. Adjoining forests teeming with deer and 
malaria, As the day’s work, of superintending sickly and dissatis- 
fied coolies, only begins at four in the morning, and rarely lasts 
beyond six at night, there is obviously plenty of time to spare for 
hunting expeditions. Capital spot for lovers of natural history who 
do not object to sunstrokes. Apply at once / 


GENUINE or eae a ah HospitaLiry.—Keeping open House 


— — — — 


A death midst the sea’s briny | 


eer, 
Because skinflints their cop- | 


Some means must be hit on > 


| Our fog-muddled sailors ashore | 
From a dark, dirty watery | 


says there is. no | 
she so. 


probably go into the Bankruptcy Court | 


Should be taught that that — 
Must not, just to pile up his | 
Drown dozens of tars like Ben | 


Such murder must go on no- 


==  ~ and she hits Aim.” 
=e | = peevue ae ee 
MAN Lockyer, C.B., Professor | 
NATURAL. of Astronomy in the Royal Col- | 


lege of Science. So now he’ll be > 


P 


“A POPULAR ‘CRI.’” 

CERTAINLY 
Man deserves 
to his confréres at the 
with this ang sh gis 3 sdk 
in this piece. First, Mr. VALENTINES. 
who Othe antithesis of Hedley, being the sole 


all that has been said in its praise, and his happy speech 


Nupley, the confidential clerk, 


4G 
YO! 


di 


\ 


| 
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* 


Y 
The ‘‘ General’? and the * Particular.” 


law and order in the house of Hedley, Spooner, and Meaniell ; then 
comes the old claimant to a peerage, perfectly played by Mr. J. G. 
TaYtor ; and, finally, Mr. BLAKELEY’s quaint General Bletchingly, 
perpetually being bullied and put through his facings by Jfrs. 
General (Miss F. Frances). The ‘‘three men scene,” where in the 
Third Act Hedley tries to arrange matters between the claimant and 
the sorrowing General, is so well played that it elicits a round of 
applause at its conclusion—a rare tribute which may remind play- 
goers of the reception accorded to the serious ‘‘three-men scene” 
in Diplomacy. Miss JEFFREYS is a charming Mrs. Torrington. 
Weather ermitting,—for wintry snows play the mischief with 
_ runs”’ of pieces as well as with runs with hounds,—the piece ought 
to be in the bill for some time to come. 


MIXED NOTIONS. 
OUR NAVAL SUPREMACY. 


SceNE—A first-class compartment in a suburban morning train to 
London. Prrsons—Two Well-informed Men, an Inqutrer, 
and an Average Man. 

First Well-informed Man (coneludin 7 hat’ 
i Ma g a trade). What’ll be the 
seth Why, we shall be jolly well swept off the sea, that’s what 
we shall be. We're only just ahead of Russia and Franee now, and 


in another year or two we shall be now! d 
There’s no getting out of it. Youve eat Pe look to ae 
last list of their shine . You’ve only got to look through the 


Second Wrell- informed Man 
} 
) 
| 
) 


list include corvettes ? 
Same What’s a corvette 2 
econd W.I. M. (with surpri 4 : 
LM. (wi rise). You as x : 
know what a corvette is 2 id ge tdba, Ne 


Inq. No, I d n’t, ho Sg * 249 
Second W., 7 onestly, What is it : 


. M. (cornered), Tt? . 
| messages quickly, ). It’s a shi 
Ing. Ah! 

| Johnnies ? 

| Second IV, 

| stronger. 

) i tlle e 5" te deliberation), Now, look here, this iawtee 
meV) ston, S Tar above party Sie ’ ee 

| — what the Government ek But I should really like to 


. “ an to ao Ye) ake 3 
| sharp and do something. we may as ait ene they don’t look 
A - < MACK 


Sapa! . p-they use for taking 
Th It’s very heavily armoured. 5 
<n are we stronger in corvettes than the other 


I. M. (shortly) 
f. (shortly). Of course we are—eyer so much 


ee cieaidiitietsicna 


UNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARL. 


CHARLES WyNDHAM’s impersonation of Zhe Headless | 


‘“  rofessional matinée’? was quite in keeping | 
‘here are three admirably-played characters | 


representative of | 


(interrupting). Ah! but does that | 


up our traps and | 


[January 13, 1894. 
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he talk, one might suppose you imagined we co 
at F tfaney you ‘Il find it takes longer than | 


| you know as well as I do that we’re not living in Olympia—— 
| Aver. M. (cruelly). No, nor in Utopia eith : 
/ you meant, I suppose. E i : 
| First W. I. M. Well, call it Utopia if you like. You know what . 
I mean, anyhow. ; ) 
Inq. Where’s Utopia? I mean, who does really live there ? 
First W. I. M. Oh, it’s a sort of classical place. 
Ing. Ah! [4 pause. They read their newspapers. 
First W.I. M. (suddenly and triumphantly). Aha! Didn't I | 
tell you? Just listen to this. (He reads.) ‘* When France and ) 
Russia have finished their present programme of ship-building they | 
will be superior to us both in numbers and in tonnage. With their fast | 
‘eruisers they will be able to prey upon our commerce, while their 
heavy ships will be able to block our fleet in its ports. If we do 
venture out, the first general engagement will prove to the hilt the | 
soundness of all that I have ever said in these columns and elsewhere | 
about the fatal inferiority not only of our present type of armoured 
ships, but also of the guns they carry. The sun of England will set 
beneath the waves strewn with the shattered remains of the costly 
| gewgaws on which our money has been wasted. Russia will annex 


{ 
} 


India, France will seize the Channel Islands, Spain will re-conquer 
Gibraltar, and a dishonoured flag will float over an empire from 
| which trade and prosperity will have vanished for ever. An indignant 
country will then demand a heavy reckoning from the Admiralty, but 
_it will be too late. An obstinate neglect of the warnings of experience | 
| will have done its work only too effectually. I remain, Sir, yours | 
| JoHN F. Bonsor, Rear-Admiral.’’ What have you got to say to that 2 
| ae W. I. M. Who’s old Bonsor? Everything he says isn’t ) 
gospel, is it ? 

| urst W. I. M. He’s an Admiral, anyhow, and I suppose he | 
ought to know better than civilians. 

| Second W. I. M. (sarcastically). Oh, he couldn’t know better 
'than some civilians who know everything. 

| First. W. I. M. Come now, Ill put a plain question to you. Is 
| this blessed Government of yours going to build a proper amount of | 
| ships, or is it not ? seta 
| Second W. I. M. This blessed Government of mine, as you call it, | 
‘is going to do what your blessed Government never could do, and 
| that is to build ships that will float right side upwards. 
|, First W. I. M. Ha, ha! very funny. That’s quite your record 
joke, that is. But if they ’re going to do it why don’t they tell us so ? ) 
| Second W. I. M. They have. 
| First W. I. M. They haven't. 
| Ing. But what’s all’this about the Mediterranean? Haven't we . 


got any ships anywhere else ? 
| First W. I. M. Everybody knows that the Mediterranean’s the 
only important sea nowadays. (Boldly.) Why, India depends upon 
the Mediterranean. 
‘Ing. Does it really ? How’s that ? 
First W. I. M. Tf we lost the Mediterranean, how do you suppose 
we should ever get round the Cape, eh ? 
That would be rather | 


Ing. Of course; I never thought of that. 
awkward. But does the Mediterranean beleng to us now ? 
First W. I. M. Yes, most of it does. 
Second W. I. M. It doesn’t. 
First W. I. M. Well, to whom does it belong, then 2 
[But before any further geographical information, can be wm- 
parted, they arrive at the terminus and separate. 


———————_—— cee 
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you: 
| smack you go against the House of Lords. 


you now ? 


MIXED NOTIONS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


| ScENE— Al first-class compartment in a suburban morning train to 
London. PErsons—Two Well-informed Men, an Inquirer, 
and an Average Man. 


Inquirer (puttin 


his ner wspaper down with a sigh). Well, I’m 
hanged if I can ma 


ce head or foal of the whole business, Whats 

the — squabble 
about’? © First 
it’s employers’ 
liability, ~ and 
then’ it’s. con- 
tracting * out, 
and then it’s 
common insur- 


y- LG? sacecidentem- 
“ployment. 
V hae does it. all 


mean P = 


Pannhe~ 


yh 
/ Mi 
Wil, Mi Wi Ale 


a \\" First. 

-- informed Man 
(quoting glibly). 
My'dear’ chap, tthe: wholeaeeton centres und: one point; and that is 
whether great employers of{labour, like the London and North--|: 


eS 


Western Railway’Company, are to be allowed to continue their: acci- 
dent insurance funds. or not. There’ ought to be no doubt as to the 


Well- 


_PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


ance, and then.| sa 


en 


First W. I. M. "[otok pupting). T beg y your pardon. 


declared that they must have these amendments ; 
will ruin them. 

Second W. I. M. (waxing warm). 
marines, 

Ing. (feeling his ground again slipping from under him). 
I don’t quite see myself how: it’s going to do that. 

First W..I. M. Don’t you ? 
you don’t want to. 


Yes, 


Ev erybody 
-wants-them. All the workmen whose opinion is worth anything have |, 
otherwise the Bill } 


Oh, I say, tell. that to the | 
How on earth is @ Bill like this going to ruin the workmen ? 


Of course,.I can’t make you see it if |! 
But I should have thought anyone with half an | 


eye could see that the Bill without those amendments must ruin the |, 


working-classes, because: it,’Il smash all their insurance funds, 


Who do: you think is: going to give ’em Buy. more money” when the |, 


Bill: passes, unless,these amendments go in? 
Inq. But. what are the amendments ? 


nw 


First W. I. M. They simply lay down the mini that -these | 


eee funds are not to be: abolished. because the 


Gevontd W. I, M. Then do you mean soberly to tell me that you 


wish to deprive workmen of their legal right to compensation if. they 
‘get choked in a mine or cut to bits in a railway aécident:? 
‘that’s what your‘argument means, if it means anything. 


‘rades Unions | 


Because | 


First W. L. M. (sneering). A jolly lot of good compensation will |. 


do.’em: when they ’ve been cut to: bits. 


I’ suppose youll want to lay | 


it down that they’ re to have money in proportion to. the number of | 
‘bits they get: chopped i into. =—s 


‘SALISBURY’S. 


answer when: we know that. the workmen themselves are in favour of | 


these funds. Yet the Government says the funds are to be abolished | 

Ing. Well, that does seem wrong, of course. “ 

Second Well-informed Man. Steady a bit, my friend ; ‘aue you 
be in such a hurry.. The Government says nothing of the kind. 
(Quoting with equal glibness.) What the. Government: does say is 
that the insurance funds may continue, but that no, workman ha 
be deprived: of his legal remedy, and that everything. mist: be done |’ 
to’ diminish the number of accidents. But (dctterly) of course that’s 


what JOE. Cr. AMBERLAIN and the rest of them wont hie at. any ae 


price. i 
Inq. ae they? re wrong there, of course. | | Aa sok Be 
Fu, st W. TM. That’s* “right. Put ev thine ‘dou: 6 ‘the ay 

Opposition. But I tell you that in this matter the: eS of uous Ne 


are: the real guardians of our liberties. 
Ing. What have they done ? 


Il | 


First W. I. M. Why, they’ve inserted an 1 amendment allowing 


eee out. 
Ing: But what is contracting out if 
First W. I. M. (gaining time). I suppose you know that Abas 
great works are mostly done by contract ? 
Ing. (dubiously). Yes. 
First W. IT. M, Well, that’s it.. < 
Second W. I. M. No, it isn’t.  Cantrting out is’ whet. the 
employer gets hold of the: workman’s money by: telling, him -he?s 
going, to. look after him, and then in the end (vaguwely)—well, he 
oesn’t look after him as he promised, | 
Ing. (hopelessly, to Average Man). Is that it ? ‘ 
Average Man. It’s what I should call: rather a loose definition! 


employed that the provisions of the Act'should not apply to them. 
Both the W. I. M. (together). Nonsense, it can’t mean: that. 
Aver. M. Why not ? 


First W. I. M. How can anybody say an Act of Parliament |’ 


shan’t apply to him? What’s the use of passing an Act of Parlia- 
ment at all, then ? 
Aver, M. Just so; but I shouldn’t have expected you of all 
| people i in the world to use that argument. [A pause. 
Ing. (returning to the charge). But how about common employ- 
ment, you know. They call it a doctrine, or something of that kind. 
ia thought that meant a religion. How does that come in here f 
Second W. I. M, (hazar ding a noble conjecture). That’s just the 
ridiculous part of it ; it all comes of having the Bishops in the House 
of Lords. What I say is, religion and politics ought to be kept abso- 
| lutely separate. Besides, I’m against the House of Lords anyhow. 
First W. I. MM. There you go again. Everything’s the fault of 
the House of Lords with you. You’re just like that old josser who 
couldn’t keep King Somebody’ s head out of his speeches, 
whenever you can’t get everything you wart all at one 20, 
‘What have they done to 


Ing. (trimming). Yes, what is they done? I wish you’d tell 


| me. 


5 


Beene W. I, M. (pulling himself resolutely together, and quoting 


What. have they done § P like your askin that question. 


awn). 
E fi in the first place, they ’ve emasculated the Bill with their con- 


Sow 


‘oun ed amendments which ieuaed wants—— 


eee ahe ams oe 


VOL. CVI. 


i aero 


had: a sort of: notion it meant an agreement between employer and |” 


Same with | ( 


D> 


‘Marguerite. 


tng to the right. 


Second: W. I. 
First W. I. M. What do you mean? ¥ 
Second W. I. M. (fully roused). I mean this ; 

SaLispury never lose a chance of sneering at the working-elasses 

and their accidents. 

they want? # 
First. WT. Mu Wall, anyhow, ny ees t want fis precious 
Liability Bill. 
Second.W. I. M. I they do. - 
First.W. I, MM. ‘And. Rete they donk . ; 
[ Terminus. Exeunt omnes, the Inquirer veducéd to a ite of 
mental: pulp, but convinced: that he has-taken part in a most 
~ inter aang and Ede ero discussion. 


si 2 


Eeoin a New ‘Horn (Castle) Hook= . 
_ AR On.a Tree by y a River a little Tom-tit.” —- 
Up.atree in his grief sat a poor little Rad, 


> 
Pe 


Sighing, ‘* WILLouGHBY, Witovensy, 
? fee Wittovenny !?? 
_And I a to him, “* Stranger, why sing y ou so 
“8 Sw 
Your Witrovansy, | Wirtoverny,. _Wr- 
’ LOUGHBY? >.» 


\ - Isit taxes, or death, or the prospect of war! 2? a 
Then: he sobbed as-he answered, * ot: made, sure of 


TorRR, 
But. the Cher oters went down and all voted | 


for 
That WILLovensy, WILLovGHBY, Wit- 
“ LOUGHBY !” Se 


BETWEEN coe PIECES AT THE LYCEUM, 


* Durning the absence of Mr. ‘Henry Irvine in America Mr. 
Oscar Barrerr is in command at the Lyceum. The new manager 
seems to be following in the footsteps of the old. As there. were 
clowns in the Shakspearian pieces, so there is a clown in Cinderella, 
the play that has taken the place of Becket, presumably with a’v iew 
to keeping the boards warm until the promised revival of Faust and 
The Wellington Street pantomime would have pleased 
Polonius, Lord Chamberlain to His Majesty Claudius, King 
of Denmark, inasmuch as ‘there is. no offence in it.’ On the 
contrary, it is. a meritorious production. Some of the scenery 
and much of the dancing is worthy of-the: highest praise, and if 


M. That was W orthy of a ‘Solin of Tord 


"ele you — Lond | 
Why not try a change and give them what | 


the fun of the book is not always fast and furious, if is quite in | 


harmony with the traditions of the house. In the home of the 
legitimate drama we are accustomed to. smile with becoming mirth, 
omparisons are odious, so itis unnecessary tocompare Miss Cinderella 
of Wellington Street w ith Master Robinson Crusoe of the second turn- 
And this is the more satisfactor}, as there is no 
comparison between them. All the world’ knows that Drury Lane is 
ine and everyone is pleased to hear that DrurtonANUs is better. 


a 


SPEAKING of a recent novel, Mrs. R. said, 
in it so objectionable they ought to be illuminated,” 
thinks his aunt meant ‘‘ eliminated.” Erobably. ] 


‘‘ There are some things | 
[Her nephew © 


| 
| 
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MUCH, MY DEAR, FOR ALL THE NIcE THINGS YOU ’VE SAID ABOUT -ME: 


VITATIONS UNTIL I AM QUITE READY TO ‘RECEIVE.’ ” 


SEND OUT THE In 


Miss Australia (to Miss Suaw). « THANK You 
)s AD So 


| January 20, 1894.] 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 
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A TRUE SPORTSMAN. 


‘How BEAUTIFULLY THAT Horst Jumps!” 


A “PAPER” FORCE. 


[An M.P. has moved for a Select Committee to investigate the mode of 
conducting examinations for Commissions in the Army. ‘‘The marks now 
given for proficiency in the dead languages should, it is suggested, be con- 
ferred for excellence in riding, running, fencing, and other athletic accom- 
plishments.’”’— Daily Paper. ] \ 


J.—A TRAGEDY OF TO-DAY. 


The Examiner (sternly andsuddenly). Whendid Juttus Casardie? 

Young Thewsand Sinews (who is Captain of his School Eleven, 
Half-back in All-England Football Team, §c., §c., trying his best, 
but rather nervously). I—I forget at this instant. Let me see 
—I shall recollect in a moment, 

The Examiner. Hum! We will pass on to Greek History. 
Mention some of the topics referred to by PERIcLEs in his speech as 
recorded by THucypIDES. (An awkward pause.) I suppose you 
are aware that such a man as PERICLES existed ? 

' Young T. S. (becoming still more nervous), Oh, yes! 
Athenian statesman. 

The Examiner (sarcastically). | am glad to see you are adnesnted 
with that fact, at any rate, Mr. Srvews. Now will you take that 
copy of Livy in your hand, and translate the passage marked in it. 
(Young THEWSAND SINEWS, after great difficulty, manages to give a 


He was an 


| bald and ungrammatical version of what he thinks the meaning to 


at it |e Says :) 


be. An ominous silence follows on the part of the Examiner, who 
There is a copy of XENoPHON’S Anabasis close to 
your elbow ; just translate the few lines at the top of page 79. (Young 
THEWSAND SinEws makes a gallant effort to do so, but sticks hope- 
lessly in the second line.) Thank you. That will do. I need not 
trouble you any further. You are evidently totally unfit for a 


military career. 


II.—A COMEDY OF TO-MORROW. 


The Examiner (civilly). Pray take a seat, Mr. SINEWs. We have 
heard a very favourableaccount of your athleticdistinctions. Could you 
tell me—just asa matter of form—the date of JuLivs Cmsar’s death ? 

Young Thewsand Sinews. I should be most happy to oblige you, but 
I really haven’t the slightest idea. 

The Examiner. Don’t apologise! It’s a matter of no importance. 
Now we will come to the really essential point for army candidates, 
Oblige me by seeing how many of these chairs you can lift off the 
ground at the same time. 

Young T. S. With pleasure! 

[He lifts three above his head with his right hand, and takes up 
the table with his left. 

The Examiner. Capital! Now step up to that ‘‘ Try-your- 
strength’? machine, and give as hard a blow as you can. 

[Young THEWSAND SINEWS does so, and sends the index as 
high on the scale as tt will go. 

The Examiner (enthusiastically), Thanks, oh, thanks! And we 
hear from our riding master that you are proficient as a horseman, 
and our fencing expert reports you as being able to run him through 
the body whenever you feel so inclined. The Government wrestling 
master 1s, I believe, unfortunately suffering from a few broken ribs 
owing to a rather too successful exhibition of the back throw with 
which you obliged him at your last practise. Your paper-work was, 
I regret to say, execrable. But what of that? You are evidently 
just the sort of young man that the army wants. You have not 
much brain, but you have lots of biceps. We need not trouble you 
any further. Good-day ! 


A Fremintnt GRrIEVANCE.—AII the boats used in the transmission 


[£att Young THewsanp SrnEws tn desparr. | of letters are Mail Boats ! 


PUNCH, OR THE 


| A DIALOGUE ON ART. 
| (A Study in Spirits and Water.) 


| Scene—TZhe Smoke-room of a Provincial Hotel. Tiger Fowaans 
) midnight, CHaracters—Mr. LucEsLipp-BLETHERON, ae : st 
aged Art Patron and Dilettante. He has arrived at his thi 

tumbler of whiskey and water, and the stage at which a ne 
| alludes freely before strangers to his ** poor dear Father.’ ne r 
MILBOARD, a Painter, on a sketching tow, He is enduring Mr. 
L.-B. with a patience which will last for just one more pipe. 
First Commercial, who considers Mr. L.-B. a highly agreeable 
cand well-informed gentleman, and ts anxious to. be included in 
his audience. Second Commercial, who doesn’t intend to join im 
the conversation until he feels he can do so with crushing effect. 


Mr. Luceslipp-Bletheron. Yes, I assure you, I never come acrosh | 
a ee Cox That I say tomyself, ‘‘ There’sh a Bit!” (Here he fixes 
his eye-glass, sips whiskey and water, and looks at Mr. MILBOARD as 
if he expected him to express admiration at this evidence of penetration, 
The only tribute he extorts, however, is a grunt.) Now, we've a 
CorNnELtus JANSSEN at home. Itsh only hishtory is—my dear father | 
bought it. He was an artist himself, painted .a bit, travelled man, | 
an’ all that short o’ thing. 
Well, Ae picked it up for 
ten pounds! 

First Commercial (defer- 
entially). Did he reelly 
now? <A Johnson for ten 
pounds! Did he get a war- 
ranty with it, Sir: 

Ur. L.-B. (after bringing 
the eye-glass to bear on the 
intruder sf second). Then 
I’ve a Mieris—at leasht, 
shome clever f’ler painted 
it, and it’sh a pleashure to 
look at it, and you can’t get 
over that, can you ? 

Mr. Milboard. I don’t 
intend to try to get over it. 

Mr. L.-B. You’re qui’ 
right. Now I’m the lasht 
man in the world to shwag- 
ger; shtill, I’m goin’ to 
ashk you to lemme have my 
lil shwagger now. hap- 
pened to be at Rome shor’ 
time ago, and [ met MippiE- 
MAN there. We had our 
| hP chat together and what 
; not — he ’sh no pershonal 
friend o’ mine. Well; I 
| picked up a lil’ drawing by 
1a Reman chap; worth no- 
thing more than what I got 


ren 


it for, or anything, as you 
may shay. Mippreman had 
the whole run of this chap’s 
studio. I saw this drawing 
—didn’t care mush about 
it—but thought it wash a 
gem, and gave the modesh 
| Shum of a hundred an’ fifty lire for it 
between a couple o’ shirts— : 
First Comma. (still pining for notice 

| Pe you mean clean ones ? 
| Sais a pieaed a the shlightest feelin’ or reverence for Art 
| eae de eee lon! (The First € omm. collapses.) Between 
Sei ab inderlining the word) Shirts, and brought it home. 
comin’ to my point. One afternoon after my return, I} 


_ wash walking down B S 
: ond: Street, when I saw a sketch oxbthited : 
window by the shame flee ort e a a sketch exhibited in a 
c 


eeagi for’ thish ? Mind, I don’ wanter buy 
j ae ies re sey, ac forty euineash: 
dtr. Ilo, Apparently they avnj] selves of y issi 
| ge as ask you any price hey" Heed. ee eS 
mer. t= Y : “wait til 
Brae BN 0 doubt ; but wait till I’ve done, 
eed ve ders Pak qui so good as mine, there 
» r a ral 4 k 
Sourshelyes Le the eae here, why don’ you go 
; “pee “rusts own shtudio 2?” Tt shtr 
aman like Mippreman, being there qe ee 
buy more of ’em! "I 
fr. Milb. Wasn’ 
Hr, Milb. Wasn’t woy 
Me LR ae Wor th > he can’t buy everything ! 
whiskey), No- rh Reet hi this impartially > 
swey). NO; your-ansher-is a very > a] 
| He can’t buy evervth; ~, Very good one, and 
y everything ick” Ae a 
onl Amand I did pick, howe 


Put it in my portmanteau | 


). When you say shirts, Sir, I 


shaid, ‘‘ What are you | 
it; ashk me any price | 


I saw another—a | 
Then I shaid to | 
an’ buy ’em for 
k me as sho odd, | 
, and having the pick, shouldn’ | 


his while : 


} 


with some more | 


—— 


| what I was telling thish gentleman ? 


“They haven’t the pationsh for it!” 


shtanding shubject. ( 
in disorder.) 
sculptors at present day sho inferior to the antique ? 
| human form 


the run there—well, there you see 


love and charm for Art, 
breathing in flesh and bloed, Sir, not in cold lifelesh marble 


; ta very fazr one. | of Art. 
er, an I gorrit. I said| then carry it out in the besht possible manner. 


LONDON CHARIVARL 


[January 20, 1894. 


to him, ‘‘ How mush ?”’ an’ he tol’ me, and there wash an end of it, 
do you shee ? ' 
doy ry, Milb. It’s the ordinary course of business, isn’t it ? 

Mr. L.-B. Egshackly. But how few do it! Now, I’ll tell you 
’nother shtory ’bout my poo’ dear father. He came ’pon a sculpture 
in a curioshity shop; it wash very dirty and used up, but my dear | 
father saw it was worth shpotting, and a thing to de shpotted, and sho 
he put hish finger on it! 

First Comm. (undaunted by past failure). And was it an antique, | 


any rate, and he only gave fifty guineash for it. Washn’t a great 
shum , 3 : 
First Comm. (encouraged by this affability). No, 


indeed ; a mere 


| nothing, so to speak, Sir! 


Sir ? J . ) 
Mr, L.-B. That’sh more ’n I can tell you; it wash very dirty, at 


Mr. L.-B. (annoyed). Will you have the goodnesh to lemme finish 
"hen my poo’ father got that 
busht home, it was the mos’ perfect likenesh o’ NapotEon! 

Mr, Milb, Ha! puts me in mind of the old story of the man who 
picked up a dingy panel somewhere or other, took it home, cleaned 
it, and found a genuine Morland ; went .on cleaning, and discovered 
an undoubted Rembrandt; cleaned that, and came to a Crivelli; 

couldn’t stop, kept on clean- 
ing, and was rewarded by a 
a portrait of GEORGE THE 
FourtTH! 

First Comm. (deeply im- | ~ 
pressed). And all of them 
genuine? How very extra- 
ordinary, to be sure ! 

Mr. L.-B. (wagging his 
head sapiently). 1 could tell 
you shtranger things than 
that. ButasI was shaying, 
here was this busht of Na- 
POLEON, by some French 
chap—which you would tell 
me was against it. 

Mr. Milb. Why? The 
French arethe best sculptors | 
in the world. 

Mr, L.-B, The Frensh! 
I can-xot bring myshelf to 
believe that, if only for 
thish shimple reashon, they 
haven’t the patiensh for it! 

First Comm. So I should 
have said. Formy own part 

not knowing much about 
it, very likely—TI should 
have put the Jtalvans first. 

Mr. Milb. Ii you are 
talking of all time—— 

First Comm. (feeling at. 
last at his ease). I should 
say, even now. Why, there 
Was a piece of statuary in 
the Italian Exhibition at 
Earl’s Court some years 
back that took my fancy 
and took my efe’s fancy 

eee. very much. It was arepre- 
sentation in marble of a’en and chickens, all ‘so natural, and with 
every individual feather on the birds done to such a nieety—! 

Mr, Milb. I was hardly referring to the skill with which the 
Italians carve—ah—poultry,. et 

Mr. L.-B. Ridic’lous!~ Great mishtake to talk without unner- ) 

The First Commercial retires from the room ) 

One thing I should like to ashk is thish. Why are | 

Ishn’t the | 

ash formerly ? | 


u ivine ash noble and ash shymmetrical 
Why can’t they reproduce it then ? 
Mr. Milb. You must first find your sculptor. Providence doesn’t | 


see fit to create a MicHarL ANGELO or a PRAXITELES every tive | 
minutes, any more than a SHAKSPEARE. 


LARRY PS 5 $ 


; . 
(wavering between piety 
Lord for that ! 


a and epigram). Thank the 
Now there’sh Florensh. 


Shome of us who have had 
2e all the original thingsh—all the 
ll believe me (dreamily), with all my 


gimme the Capitoline Venush living and 


originalsh. And yet, if you 


Mr, Milb, That of course is a matter of taste. But we are talking 


/about Art, not women. 


Mr. L.-B. (profoundly), Unforsh’nately, women are 


B. the shubjects | 
You ’ve got to find out your client's shtyle of 


Art firsht, and | 


ate | 


— — on — : . . 
Se en 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARL. 


Mr, Milb. (rising, and knocking his pipe out), Have 1? But I’m | 


going to bed now, so you’ll excuse me. 


Mr, L.-B, (detaining him). But look here again. Take the Louvre. | 
(4sMr. Mirnoarn disclaims any desire totakeit.) Now, nobody talksh | 
about the Gallery there, and yet, if you only egshemp the thingsh | 


that are rude and vulgar, and go quietly roun’ 


Second Commercial (who sees a Socratic opening at last). Might 1 
ask you, Sir, to enumerate any pictures there that, in your opinion, | 


are “‘ rude and vulgar” ? 
Mr. Mrrsoarpn avails himself of this diversion to escape. 
Mr. L.-B. In the Grand Gallery of the Louvre there’sh an 
enormous amount. of shtuff, as everybody who’sh an artisht and a 
lover of Art knowsh. If I had a friend who wash thinking of going 
to the Louvre (here he looks round vaguely for Mr. RtrPhoiy) tf 
should shay to him, ‘‘ Do you care ’bout pictursh at all? If you 
don’t, don’t borrer yourshelf ’bout it. If you do, drop in shome day 
with Me, and I’ll give you a hint what to shee.” (As he cannot 
make out what has become of Mr. Mitnoarn, he has to content him- 
self with the Second Commercial), If you were my boy, I should 
shay to you 
Second Comm. (at the door). Pardon me for remarking that, if I 
was your boy, I should probably prefer to take my own opinion. 
(With dignified independence.) I never follow other persons’ taste 
in Art! He goes out as the Smoke-room Page enters. 
Mr. L.-B. (hazly, with half-closed eyes). Tf you wash my boy, 
I should shay to you, very quietly, very sherioushly, and without 
tempting to dictate—— (Perceives that he is addressing the Page.) 
Jus’ bring me ’nother glash whiskey an’ warrer, [He ts left sitting. 


THE NEXT LITTLE WAR. 
(By our Prophetic Reporter.) 


Tue Cabinet Council met once again on board the flag-ship, so 
that its members might have an opportunity of being on the spot in 
conducting the necessary investigations. The Premier, as usual, 
occupied the chair, 

~ The First Lord of the Admiralty said that after consideration with 
his colleagues, both naval and civil, he was forced to recommend the 
carrying out of the scheme originally proposed five years ago. With 
every wish to be economical, he could not sanction any ftirther delay. 

At this point the Council was interrupted by the appearance of a 
Private Secretary, who informed the members that the combined 
fleets of the allies were seen to be approaching. . 

The Premier declared himself extremely annoyed at this intrusion. 
He should have thought that Mr. TEnTERFORE (the Private Secretary) 
would have known better than to obtain admission at such a moment. 
He (the Premier) must request that Mr. TENTERFORE immediately 
withdraw. 

The Private Secretary having retired, proceedings were resumed. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty continued his speech, and 
strongly urged that something should be done at once to strengthen 
the Navy. He (and his colleagues) reall 
time such as this, when war might be declared at any moment, it 
would be wise or patriotic to delay further. 

The Secretary of State for War, after such a declaration on the 

art of his colleague, begged to add his voice to the entreaty. If the 


did not think that at a 


avy were not immediately strengthened he would not answer for | 


the safety of the country. The fleet was the first line of defence, 
and the Army would be nothing without it. 
The Private Secretary who had been recently expelled now put in 
a second appearance. He said that he considered it his duty to 
inform those present that the allied fleets seemed to be clearing for 
see This might mean nothing, or, on the other hand, a great 
eal. 
The Premier once more expressed his surprise at Mr, TENTERFORE’S 
conduct, and begged that he should again immediately withdraw. 
The Private Secretary having retired, public business was 
resumed, 
___ The Premier, before deciding anything further, declared he would 
| like to learn the cause why the scheme had been hung up for so long 


a period. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said a difficulty had arisen about 
the price of tar. The tar quoted for the original estimate was a 
penny a ton dearer than the Council thought reasonable, and it was 
suggested to delay the execution of the scheme until a tar manu- 
facturer could be obtained who would supply an estimate at the rate 
selected. However, he had reason to believe that now he could find 
such a manufacturer. 

At this point the Private Secretary again hurried in to say that 
the Allies had suddenly declared war, and were already engaged in 
bombarding Herne Bay. Pe 

When our report left, the British flag-ship, without steam, was 

attempting to evade the attentions of a number of torpedo boats of 
the enemy’s fleet. Further particulars (if possible) will be furnished 
in a later edition. 
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“THE NORMAN CONQUEST.” 


A WORD TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 4 


Drar Mr. Puncu,—The Lorp CHANCELLOR has once more | 
betrayed the best interests of the profession. Asa loyal member of | 
the body of which he is the nominal head I am sorry to have'to say — 
it, but what else can be said when it is recorded that he has refused | 
me silk, at a time when he has bestowed it upon Mr, AUGUSTINE | 
BrrreEwL, M.P., and Mr. Grosvenor Woops? I hope I shall not be | 
misunderstood. Against these two gentlemen I have nothing in the | 
world to say.. The sin is one of omission rather than of commission. | 
As Lranrn Backer, the wit of our Common Room, said to me at); 
lunch to-day, ‘‘ My dear ERNED, we’re all astounded not to see your || 
name in this batch of silks. Whatever can the L. C. have been || 
thinking about ?”’ i 

I may say that no effort on my part was wanting. I sent.in my | 
application in ample time, with full particulars of the extent and 
nature of my practice. The choice of the Lorp CHANCELLOR leads 
me to the conclusion that the present system of bestowing silk is 
utterly rotten. Mr. Brrrett and Mr. Grosvenor Woops have each’ 
a large and flourishing practice. ‘To be perfectly frank, it would be 
taking a rose-coloured view of the situation to call mine either. But 
that was exactly why I wanted to be a stuff gownsman no longer. 
The wretched solicitor who once told me that his office boy knew 
more law than I did would almost certainly repent in hundred- 
guinead briefs and lavish retainers to Mr. L. ErnEp CounsEL, Q.C.— 
merely to write it is exhilirating. With this official recognition of 
merit—the hall-mark of our profession—there are no heights of legal 
fame to which I feel I could not attain. I am willing to give Lord | 
HERSCHELL one more chance. Let him appoint me Attorney-General 
of the Out-and-Inward Islands. It would be a wrench to leave © 
England, but if my country calls upon me, I am content to be not at 
home. If this is denied me, then, though I am sorry to threaten, | 
beware, my Lorp CHANcELLOR, of the ghosts of disappointed, 
unappointed Liberal J. P.’s! 

Yours expectantly, 

102, Temple Gardens, E.C. Jan. 10. 


L. ERNED COUNSEL. 


Dickens ExaMINAtions.—We are afraid the interest of Dickensian | 
students in the works of The Master is not quite what it used to be. | 
Out of many strugglers, only two within a week have successfully 
answered the query propounded by Mr. Punch. Perhaps had a 
prize been mentioned the competitors might have been more 
numerous, 
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**How WELL youR DAUGHTER SKATES, Mrs. SMALL! 
‘*SHE’S VERY PLUCKY, you KNow, Mrs, Lone. 


‘*SHE HASN’T GOT FAR TO FALL!” 


FELINE AMENITIES. 


EVER SO MUCH BETTER THAN 
THAT’S THE PRINCIPAL THING ! 
INO: 


SHE ’S NOT AFRAID OF FALLING DOWN 
BuT SHE’S GOT A PRETTY NOSE TO BREAK!” 
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ANACREONTICS FOR ALL. 
(Being Bacchanalian Ballads for the use of all 


Professions, Trades, Crafts, and Cailings, | 
with Convivial Carols for the Classes, the | 


Masses, and the Lasses, 
Junior. ) 

THE) TEETOTALER’S TRILL. 
Arr—‘‘ Come send round the wine !” 


Conk, pass round the ‘‘ Pop,” and leave stingo 
more stiff 


By Tom Moore, 


The ginger’s warm flavour, the lemon’s sharp 
whiff [revolts. 
_True Rechabites love, whom the wine-reek 
Your glass may be purple ; be mine of the hue, 
The dunducketty brown” of the morn’s 
(shaving) bowl, {dim blue 
Where soap-suds and bristles, dull drab and 


remixed ina ‘‘ blend” that is sweet to my 
soul, 


Chorus— 
Come, pass round the Pop! 


Shall I ask the fanatic who f 1 
anatic ghts by my side, 
Though he swigs Zoedone, if our palates 


; agree } tried 
lary I give up the tipple I’ve valued and 
f he pulls not at “Pop” from stone- 


F bottles, with me ? 
No! perish the thought! 
Kopp, 

So that poisonous 
Let Aim drink what 
= oy Pop 

rothed, cream i & 
sleeve,” like hint nusepeuh along 


Be it Cocoa or 


a ree presence I miss, 
€ please; but give me 


Chorus— 
Come, pass round the Pop! 


nes 


COURT AT LAST! 

Messrs. BrooKFIELD and Hicks’s clever 
theatrical sevue, Under the Clock, at the Court 
Theatre, might have run throughout the 
year and become a hardy annual, had they 


adopted the simple process of extracting what- | 


ever became stale and unintelligible, and sub- 


stituted for these withered leaves new matter 
quite up to the latest date, with tunes by | 
peta JONES, 
equa to time. 
more stiff (dolts; of the bur 

To wine-bibbing boobies and dram-drinking | 


purveyor of harmonies, 
The Sherlock Holmes part 

the burlesque was capital; the songs were 
too long: but Miss Lorrre VenNneE’s Second 


Mrs. T. was excellent, and her imitation of | 


Miss Jutta NeErLson, in her Ellenish-Terry- 


ish style, was simply perfect, and might have 


given a hint to the actress imitated. The Four 
Trees were funny, and one of them very good 
(which, I don’t know). These four Trees ought 
to have done a ‘‘plantation dance.” There 
were some imitations, in this Bravo Hicks- 
and-Brookfield burlesque, of somebodies which 
puzzled even the confirmed theatre-goer, and 
which were as double-Dutch to the ordinary 
public, These puzzlesmight have been omitted, 
or a board exhibited explaining them; and, as 
it was impossible to keep the steam up for an 
hour or so, the entertainment might have been 
advantageously brought within the limits of 
forty minutes. Alas! why was this not done? 


Football Intelligence. 


Tarry is a Welshman ; 
Last year, like a thief, 
He at Cardiff, his house, 
Took Joun’s laurel-leaf. 
Tarry came to JoHn’s house, 
Birkenhead, and Jony, 
This year, gave him tit for tat ; 
And so the game goes on. 


ee 


ADVICE FREE TO THE FRANK. 


i‘ NAPOLEon boom.”—Daily Papers. 


is arising near Tiflis under Russian auspices.””— 
Daily News, January 10.] 


‘* NapoLkon boom!’’ What have we here ? 
The cannon’s boom seems all too near. 
Is this some new entrapping ? 
O. France, be warned in time! Awake! 
Have done with dreams, for goodness’ sake ! 
Don’t be again caught napping ! 


‘*TILLUSTRATED INTERVIEWS.” 
By Harry How. 
Or Interviewer’s Question 
And Interviewee’s Parry, 
Or (yet one more suggestion) 
How Harry How can Harry. 


In tHE Law Luists.—Among the cases 


that of Koster v. Empire Palace, Limited. 
It is to be hoped that the Lord Chief Justice’s 
sense of the artistic fitness of things will lead 
him to arrange that the case shall be heard at 


‘* first-class judge,”’ Mr. Justice ’AWKINS. 


THE Lapy AND THE LEoPARD.—A lady has 
‘recently presented her pet leopard, ‘‘ Moti” 
(Pearl), to the Zoo. The pretty inference that 


/1t is a pearl beyond price may be beyond the 


beast, but the Zoological Society may be 
| expected to appreciate it fully. 


OuR. West Arrican TrouBLES.—How +o 
‘deal with the Sofas,”—Svt on them. 


‘‘There is a notion that a Bonapartist Pretender | 


down for hearing at the present sittings is | 


the Albert (CHEVALIER) Hall, before that | 


} 
| 
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“THE FIGURE 8,” 


JoHN Burns. “BRAVO, MR. BANNERMAN YOU’VE PICKED UP THAT FIGURE PRETTY QUICK!!” 
CapitaList (Employer of Labour, to himself). “AH! I SUPPOSE WE SHALL ALL HAVE TO LEARN IT SOON!” 
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January 20, 1894.] 


DALY’S NIGHTLY. 


Rarery has SpaksPreare’s fanciful comedy Twelfth Night been put 
on the London stage, exceptat the Lyceum, so perfectly as Mr. AUGUSTIN 
Daty has placed it on the stage of Daly’s, where it must certainly 

rove an attraction for some time to come, and may induce Manager 

ALY to prolong his stay. among us. Except in Zaming the Shrew, 
Miss ApA Renan has neither been seen nor heard to such adyan- 
tage as in her imper- 


sonation . of Viola, 
Perfectly are her 
points made: most 


LG copeartana intelligently and: in- 
pes ; te wy ol NSN telligibly are all her 
: ‘ e lines given. Indeed, 
there are some points 
so well brought out 
astocall forth a burst 
of impulsive applause 
as an immediate tri- 
bute to what seems 
to be a sudden inspi- 
ration on the part 
of the actress. Miss 
REHAN’S sole fault in 
this character is a 
tendency to restless- 
ness, Miss CATHERINE 
Lewis is very good as 
Maria, though she 
goes so very nearover- 

oing her laughing 
as to make it sound 
hysterical ; yet in her 
scene with her mis- 
tress, when, full of 
her practical joke 
actin on Malvolia, 
she is bursting with 
almost uncontrollable 
laughter while trying 
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tress seriously, her 
. bye-playis admirable: 
| — Duke Orsino must 
fs... have possessed a rare 
/ A Ducal Opera House, 
- [aremamaee wa as the singers, players 
eee and dancers at his 
; Court (all belonging 
to his own establishment, and never allowed to perform out of Orsino 
Hall without. special Ducal permission) are most, excellent ; and for 
tune, time, unison, and harmony, they may back themselves to 
compete with any other existing ‘‘ Operatic Company, Limited,’’ be 
/it where it may. When it comes to the turn of the principals to sing, 
‘is not ‘‘O Mistress Mine,” given by Mr. Luoyp Davsieny, the 
- Clown (also retained on the Ducal establishment so as to be ready for 
_ Christmas time, when, no doubt, a charming fairy pantomime would 
_ be got up for the benefit of the Duke’s subjects and guests belonging 
| to.the ‘t House Party”’’), exquisitely rendered by both the principa 
_ singer, the Clown aforesaid (from whom at best the Duke has,only a 
| right to expect the venerable ‘‘ Hot Codlins’’), and the D. C. C., 
| which initials may stand for the Ducal (or Day) Court Chorus? __ 
| Of course the full measure of the humour in the scene where Sir 
| Toby comments upon Si Andrew's written challenge, and likewise 
| of the humour there is in the duel scene, is not reached where Sv 
| Andrew is equal in height to Viola, who, as represented by Miss 
| REWAN, is a fine-grown youngster of apparently five foot nine at least. 
| Probably SHAKSPEARE wrote the part of Sir Andrew for a dwarfish 
_member of his company, while that of Viola was written for a tall, 
' slim youth, just as the part of Marva was undoubtedly written to suit 
| a small boy, a real ‘*‘ low”’ comedian, as there are so many allusions 
to her short stature and figure in the play. Imagine how the duel 
scene would gain were the Str Andrew a small man, of whom the 
buxom young page is so desperately afraid! However, Sir Andrew 
is well played a Mr. Hersert GresnaM, and if a little over-played, 
| his height must be taken into consideration. That Mr. JAmEs Lewis 
) should be an: exeellent Sir Toby goes without saying ; whatever he 
turns his hand to he does well. Special mention should be made of 
Mr. Grorce Crarke’s Malvolio. Of all difficult Shakspearian parts, 
| with a tradition attached to it, this is one of the most, if not quite 
| the most difficult, and it is not too much to say that Mr. GroRGE 
| CLARKE plays it exceptionally well. Miss Viotnr VANBRUGH is a most 
| elegant Countess Olixia, and Mr. Joun Crate a solid and ‘ con- 
_vincing”’ (whatever this word may convey to my readers, it is quite 
| exhaustive to the writer) Duke Orsino, an indifferent part, by the 
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Shakspeare a |’ Américaine, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


to, answer her .mis-. 
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though SHAKsPEARE has given him some of his very best lines. 


wa 
J nding the work as a whole, Mr. Dany, author and manager, has’ 


done_his stage editing of SHAKSPEARE’S play most effectively. “Of 
such cuts as he has made, most modern dramatists of any consider- 
able experience will approve. It strikes me, while reading over the 
original, ‘‘as she was wrote,” that 
while it is-one of the Divine W11- 
LIAM’s happiest inspirations, it was also 
written currente calamo, and without 
subsequent correction. Several circum- 
stances point to this conclusion, and one 
especially, ¢.e., the re-entrance of Mal- 
volio in the last scene (wisely omitted 
in Daty’s version), when he is brought 
on to explain about the Captain, and 
makes his exit very angrily, without 
even haying uttered one single word of 
the explanation which he was brought 
on by SHAKSPEARE to give! When he 
has gone, the Duke exclaims, as an 
after-thought, probably introduced 
after the first performance, or at the 
last rehearsal, ‘‘ He hath not told us of 
the Captain yet.’’ How sharply would 
the modern SHAkspEARE Junior be 
taken to task by the critics for such 
carelessconstruction! And the Fanciful 
Comedy ends like a modern extrava- 
ganza, with a song. Delightful! Of 
course, in SHAKSPEARE’S time, this was 
the epilogue, sung after all the dramatis 
persone had disappeared. At Daly’s 
it 1s sung as a duet between Maria 
and the (Clown—a very happy idea— 
with chorus and dance by the Unsur- 
passed Private. Ducal Operatic Com- 
pany in the pay of. Duke Orsino. One 
thing I should like Duke Daty to omit, 
and thatis, the red splotch on the white 
handkerchief that binds Sir Toby's 
cracked skull in the last scene; and 
one thing I and every one would like 
him to insert, and that isthe re-ap- Reh Obieve tk : 

pearance of jolly old Svr Toby, who Ivrin y serve the antique 
won’t be put to bed, but who should yrian shoes? : 


Ada Rehan as a Young Illy 


shake himself quit. of Scr Andrew, and re-appear in the alcove | 
above, with a flagon, drinking a happy New Year to every one, a | 


very Twelfth Night king! 
favour of Toby, and, everywhere, Toby is a popular character. 
‘(Stgned) THe B rn Box, 


BALLADE OF THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE, 


WuEN I was young I did not like to show 
My ignorance to every fellow-flat ; 

But now I’m not ashamed of ‘I don’t know” 
What I’ve not had a chance of getting at. 
Besides, the knowing ones soon smell a rat— 

The lack of skill or knowledge we would hide ; 

The game’s not worth the candle-wick and fat ;— 

Experto crede—trust the man who tried. 


A friend of mine—or should I say a foe ?— 
Who had an Irish hunter, known as ‘‘ Pat,” 
Once said, ‘‘ Get on him, Jack, and let him go.” 
Now, though I muttered inly—eall it ‘‘ drat !”— 
I leaped across. Alas! not long I sat 
In mounted majesty. One cannot ride 
The high horse, minus stirrup, rein, and hat ;— 
Experto crede—trust the man who tried. 


I’ve had my fill of poverty, if so 

A man may putit. There’s no plutocrat 
Among my kin ; and often funds are low ; 

But care, with ninefold slaughter, killed a cat. 

I’ve still a sixpence by me, though on that 
One can’t go far. Here’s Sanpy from the Clyde; 

When you have got the ‘‘ pawky chiel”’ to chat, 
Experto crede—trust the man who tried. 

Envot, 

Youth, heed an old domestic diplomat, 
Do not begin to ‘‘ educate”? your bride, 

Nor try your ’prentice hand at tit for tat ;— 
Experto crede—trust the man who tried, 


But then we are naturally prejudiced in | 


a 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Tue West, cutely quick, brings | 
the East, calmly slow, 
Amazing us all with a wonderful | 
show, Ay, Borossy! 
Quaint name! Once KIRALFY 
seemed curious, strange, 
Like Ine; but yours is a mar- 
vellouschange, My Botossy. | . 
You bring us such dreams with | 
these rare Eastern sights— | 
And Haroun - AL - RAscHy, | 
Arabian Nights, 
Vie, Botossy, | 
With Viziers, Sultanas, Ulemas, | 
and Sheiks— 
Your Bosphorus, sooty at times, 
where caigques | 
Ply, Botossy! | 
Though trips in these boats | 
through the tunnels are. 


SE / ; 
” Ey if Wit 
ys 


‘ UZZ;» AS 
wf , 


grand, | 
One’s glad to regain terra firma, | 


high and = Dry, Botossy! | 
The harem’s excessively indo- | 
lent ways / 


You show to the wondering Occi- | 

dent’s gaze; Fie, Botossy ! 

Whilst Turks wearing fezzes 
remark, with such ease, 

‘The other way in there, Sir. | 

Pass along, please.” | 

Sly Botossy ! | 

The dancing is much the best 

thing which you do; | 

You cannot excel it yourself, | 


Sx 


notif you ‘Try, Boxossy. | 
That line of the ballet girls all we 2 

the rest licks— | SNe sae 

| A eae eee tly Denrons 

| icks, © y, Boxossy! 

| But bet ae dazed Britishers AGGRAVATING FLIPPANCY. 
utterly floors Ernest (who is deeply interested in Transatlantic Steamers). 

| Is that most remarkably strange | Heavens! WHAT DO YOU THINK, Maria? 

| name of a Borossy ?? > | ROSEN, HER RECORD agai!” 
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His Wife. ‘‘ Poor THING! so soRRY! !” 
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RICH AND POOR. 
(By a Poor Parochial Person.) 


-THery’re clamouring much about 
the old Poor- Law 
Administered by ‘‘new elec- 
tive bodies.” : 
Ah me! Though ‘‘ nominated” 
swells can jaw, 
Andiwear trim togs, they ’re 
often bitter noddies. 
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Poor-Law, indeed! Much of 
our law is poor 

In quite another sense. Jus- 

tice’s justice {and boor 


Holding the balance betweennob 
Is worse sometimes than was 
thy bed, ProcrustEs! 
A Poor-Law that’s administered 
by the Rich : 
Strikes them as something 
natural, right, and proper, 
|’Tis Wealth’s divine prerogative 
to pitch 
On all who ‘boss,’ from 
Guardian down to ‘‘ Copper.” 
But a Rich-Law (by which I 
would imply 
A law that touched thezr per- 
sons and thezr pockets) 
Administered by the Poor!!! 
Great Scott! Sky-high 
Their tempers and tall-talk 
would soar like rockets! 
The ‘‘Old Poor-Law’’’s the 
theme of theirloud cheering 
‘But ’tis a new ‘‘ Rich-Law’ 
they ’re really fearing. 


_ AT THE GARRICK THEATRE. 


‘* Tats is the Jew 
That Grunpy drew ”’ 
“ Goon!) (Not Shylock versus Law). 
Way THE ‘MELISSA’ HAS If this be the Jew 
That GrunDY drew 
| Is this the Jew to ‘* draw” ? 


a eS 
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A DIARY IN A NUTSHELL. 


Dear Mr. Puncn,—I read some little while since a not unin- 
teresting article upon the subject of keeping a diary. The writer 
suggested various modes of telling the story of a life day by day. 
His suggestions were fairly practical, and on that account I respect 


is the most work in the least time. I trust that desideratum is 
obtained in my model diary, which I have now the honour to present to 
you. You will notice it occupies very little space, and consequently 
on that score may be worthy of publication. Here it is: 
January.—(1.) Began the year well with a considerable sum at my 
ankers. Good friends with all my relatives. (2.) Commenced the 


year badly with an overdraw, and a number of neglected county court 
summonses, 


suits with half of them. 


February.—(1.) Invested at the 

Y. s at. proper moment, and netted a 

pee round sum. (2.) My foreign stocks went down with a run, and 
ee ie ay once possessed, 
4Harch.—(1.) Took to the turf, and trained anv b 

(2.) Having partially retrieved mv [eee youn 

aid aga i ever eee ed my fortunes, plunged on a favourite, 
Apriu.—\{1.) Proposed to an heiress and w 2.) Ji 

penniless beauty and was summoned for beh ot ena a 


May.—(1.) Started ona pleas i i 
and had a lovely voyage all ns any Gidea boanicast a 


them. Still, tomy mind, they did not seem perfect. What we want! ] 


Quarrelled with all my relatives, and engaged in law). 


ga for Antwerp, and came to grief at ae ae | 
ee) Entered for the Rose Show, and got all the prizes. (2.) | 
aay a) te every plant in the place a 

: .—(1.) Took a tour thr q | 

| time. (2.) Started a bicyeles ee tot norseback, and had a good | 


grief in Regent's Park, | 
ereI thoroughly enjoyed the bathing. | 
ace apartments, and contracted the | 


August.—(1.) Tothe seaside, wh 
(2.) Took furnished water; oe 
influenza, eeerneort 

September.—(1.) Went out shoot; . 
| largest bag of the season, 2. ora: nd contributed, probably, the 
| host’s favourite dog, a tew coverts, and shot my 


Se 


October.-—(1.) Rented _a theatre, and realised a fortune in less than 
no time. (2.) Put my all in the shares of a music-hall, which went 
immediately into voluntary liquidation. 

November.—(1.) Accepted a baronetage. 
favourite club. 

- December.—(1.) 
native town. (2.) 
,ondon, 

There, Mr. Punch, you have everything in a conciseform. All 
that the diary-keeper has to do is to strike out either No. 1 or No. 2, 
and preserve the remaining moiety, Yours truly, 

THe MAN witH A HEAD. 


(2.) Expelled from my 


Presented with the freedom of the city of my 
Brought up before the Court of Bankruptcy in 


LADY JOURNALISTIC ASIDES. 


[‘‘Do the editors of the ladies’ papers really pretend that they are not 
erfectly well aware that the majority of lady journalists who write chatty 
ittle articles bringing in the name of somebody’s soap, or somebody else’s 
bonnets or coal-scuttles, receive graceful acknowledgments in a substantial 
form from the recommended tradesmen ?’’—4 Woman Journalist in the 
“< Tunes. 4 

‘* For gowns you can’t do better than to go 
To Preys, their 27s. 6d. is the gown, 
By far the most effective frock I know.” 
(L ought to get for this a charming tea-gown.) 


‘* The things you get at Messrs. C. anp D.’s 
Are quite Al—their art designs most subtle, 

Their furniture of quite delightful ease.” 
(If I can choose I’ ll have a new coal-scuttle.) 


‘“ At Mapame A.’s there’s such a charming hat, 
The prosiest well could write a poem on it, 

The Vie three guineas, and dirt cheap at that.” 
(She’s bound to send me now a nice spring bonnet.) 


WHERE To LooK FoR THE Fare oF THE ParisH Covuncruts BILL. 
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ON PARLIAMENT HILL.—‘‘GOING HOME.” 


| pantomimes ? 


PUNCH, O 


R THE 


TO A BLANK PAGE. 


New Year, the metaphoric 


throng, pes? 
Obeying still Tradition’s 
junto, | & 
Have likened thee in sketch) = 
and song E 
For years, a cradled. urchin 


unto. 
Each bygone year has aged and | 
died ; 
Time blazons epitaphs above | 
him ; | 
Scarce has the wee successor, == a 
cried, | - a eS 
But lo! we praise, and pet, | : 
and love him. | 


Yet I, whose trade is of the pen, | 
Would fain regard recurring 
ages, 
Less asafamily of men | 
Than as a tome of passing | 
ALES ; ATA 
Avolumebig withtearsandfun. | g@ 
With steadfast good, and ill "Ff. 
unsteady ; | 
Page 1893 is done, 
Page 1894 is ready, 


Tis white and clean; come, 
take the quill ; 
Let each inscribe what each 
is-able— 
A rhythmie snatch for bards to 


trill, Ze 
A mighty thought for sages 


_——~ 
u 


sable ; | 
Quotation stale to match the, 
trite, | ed 
A lover’s lilt for virgin) 7/725 7,V,YZ 
dimple ; CLI 


A simple prayer for larger light 
To lead all souls whose faith | 
is simple. 


A LESSON FOR GRANDMAMMA. 
(A Dialogue arranged for Representatives of the Past and the Present.) 


Grandmamma,. And now, my dear, that I have come from the 
country, I do hope you will take me to see some nice plays. 
Grand-daughter. Certainly, dear. 


Grandmamma. Well, no. I want to see The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray. Jam told everyone raves about it. 

Grand-daughter. They did, but now it’s: getting a little out of 
date. But, my dear Grannie, you mustn’t go and see it; it’s 


_ scarcely the sort of piece for you. 


, acted ? 


Grandmamma. Why not? Hasn’t it a good plot? Isn’t it well 


.Grand-daughter. Yes; but you see it’s a little advanced. A 


, widower marries a second time, and his second wife is not quite so 


| queray. 
told that the 


good as his first. 
Grandmamma. What do you mean by that? 
Grand-daughter. Well, she belongs to a different class of life; in 


fact, I really tind it embs i i 
ally tinc nbarrassing to explain f - 
somewhere else ? . : pe hy not es 


Grandmamma. Certainly. I 
very good. What’s that about ? 
Grand-daughter. Well, much the same as The 


am told Sowing the Wind is also 


Second Mrs, Tan- 
I really think you had better select something else. I am 


Drury Lane P; ime i 

Le antomime is rea g y 

better come and see it. pe eee 
How about An 


Grandmamma. Thanks. } 
. thanks, but I prefe 
Old Jew ? surely that will do ? ae 

Grand-daughter, Well, I am not sure 


incident is scarcely suit 
> ‘ y sulted to a lady Santas 
if you go. ady of your age, 


Grandmamma, But sv 
discretion! What is the 
Grand-daughter. 


r a comedy. 


You see, the leading 
You will be shocked 


irely at seventy 


re wrong about An Old Jew ? 


Oh, nothing in part; 
| I really cannot tell you, ung In particular, save But there, 


a ras 18 so embarrassing! But now take my 
C . i . « 
rm PMR sated for you. You want milder 

“Ywrights can give you. So take my advice, 


advice... The dram 
food than our mode 
and go back. 


se ee 
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You would like to go to the | 


Temperature 84° (in the moonlight). 


-five I have come to years of | 
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We’re authors all; our daily 


ee d 
The wars of will that mar or 
mend us fc Uh 

Remain a record or @ sereed 
To swell: the chronicle tre- 
mendous ;. sos 
Ourblurs, our-vain imaginings, 
. And patience sweet. when 
| sorely smitten— em 
ee (-} Are they not all, with loftier 
4) cdf Z leg WA ; things, “pad, 
YY AAR «sd In that Great Book of. In- 
ey | = staneerwritten? 
Yes! Authors all; but authors 
Misjudge their bent in: ran- 
dom fashion: —— °. 
The Poet draws a codicil, 
The Lawyer melts with 
formal passions ~~ <2: | 
The Sophist claims the States- 
man’s goal, = 
And Science vaunts Romance 
4 an eye for ; fare 
“; While oft some unremembered 


| soul eee eg! 
| would - be 


=~ 
%y 


Achieves: hat 
Thinkers sigh for. 


a ; 
Za 'The loudest cries that sway 
ZEB the crowd ~ 
“z=, Not always hold yon book 

the longest ; os 
=~ | There humble seems what once 

BEE: was proud, C35 
Ee What feeble seems may 


\\ 
Wwe 


DDN 


there be strongest. F 
So take the quill and write 


your say, - 
at aught but 


NWAly 
\ 


Nor blush 
“heartless jingle,. 
And, if it prove not-all it may, 
God grant it pure, and true, 
and single! - isthe 


Grandmamma. But I did so want to go! But if you really think 
it would be better-—— 

Grand-daugh‘er. I am sure of it. So take all your boxes, bags, and 
things, and be off. There’s nothing for you here. You are too 
innocent for the end of the century. 

Grandmamma,. But half a century ago I was the life and soul of 
everything. 

Grand-daughter. Yes; but even in those days you drew the line 
somewhere, and we don’t. So you had better go back to the 


country. 
~ Grandmamma. Very well. . [Exit Ancient Lady. 
Grand-daughter. Iam glad she has gone. What would Grand- 
[Very Fast Curtain. 


papa have said had I let her see them! 


LONDON COSTUMES FOR JANUARY. 


8 A.M.—Overcoat lined throughout with fur. Sealskin suit lined 
with washleather. North Pole gloves, and skates.. Temperature 
24°, S 

12 noon.—Waterproof suit. Umbrella. Goloshes. 


Fishing boots. 
Alpine stock. Sou’-wester. 


Temperature 47°. : 

4 p.M.—Light overcoat. Suit of alpaca. Parasol. Puggaree. Pith 
helmet. Sand shoes. ‘Temperature 74° (in the shade), . 

8 p.M.—Same as 8 A.M., with the addition of foghorn and lantern 
illuminated with the electric light. Temperature 18°. 

12 MIDNIGHT.—Same as 4 P.M., with the addition of blue spectacles. 


Mrs. R.’s Largest MerrororocicaL OBSERVATION.—‘‘ No wonder 
the weather is so bitterly cold,” said Mrs. R., one freezing hard day 
ni the last fortnight, ‘‘ when the glass shows twelve degrees of 

rost!”’ 


Comrort.— When is it an advantage to be ‘left out in the eold’”? 
hen you are not invited to a hot and’ stuffy party.” . 


Morro ror FRENCH AND ENneLIsH INsWest Arrica,—Sofa, and | 
no farther. . 


| January 27, 1894.] 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 


‘* Tr there is one serial issue 
above another for whose ex- 
istence I am truly thankful,” 
quoth the Baron, “it is the 
Dryburgh Edition of the 
Waverley Novels, whereof the 
fourteenth volume has just ap- 
peared.” The Baron regrets 
that his many and vastly varied 
occupations prevent him from 
reading each novel as it comes 
out, but he takes them up from 
time to time, and, while under 
the er of the Wizard of the 
North, he prefers them to the 
most modern novels and ro- 
mances, no matter by what 
talented author they may be 
written. 

‘* Yet,” continues the same 
eminent critic, ‘‘it is some 
considerable time, since I have 
been so fascinated by an 
modern work of fiction as 
have been by Mary CHoLtmon- 
DELEY’S novel entitled Diana 
Tempest.” Ere now a large 
ore of the Baron’s 
riends will have read this 
work (though a still larger 
number await the Baron’s 
emprimatur), for Mr. BrEnt- 
LEY announces that he is pub- 
lishing the second edition of it, 
and these will agree with the 
Baron in recommending it 
strongly, nay, in pressing it on 
the attention of those who have 
not yet read it, or, were it 
possible, in thrusting it under 
the very noses, or before the 
very eyes and into the hands of 
those who, loving a really good 
novel, excellent both in story 
and in literary style, will be 


Street Arab. ‘‘CoME ON, CAPTING ! 
SEE YER SIFE HOVER! 


A MELTING MOMENT FOR WAX. 
(By Our Up-to-Date Reporter. ) 


THE moment the decision (subject to appeal) was announced, I 
rushed off to the figures in the Marylebone Road with a view to 
ascertaining their views upon the subject. Asa whole, they seemed 
quite satistied with their surroundings. 

‘*T have very little complaint to make,”’ said the effigy of the first 
Sir Bartrte Frere; ‘‘it is true I am now on a level with the 
Refreshment Department, but still I have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that I am assisting (at a distance) at the last moments of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. If 4 might make a suggestion, I would prefer not 
to be addressing a Zulu Lady, and would be glad to hear the strains 
of the band above.” 

‘*T have certainly been moved about a good deal,” returned the 
portrait modelof thelate CHARLES Dickens. ‘‘ But my present quarters 
are fairly good. I have the satisfaction of noticing my old friends 
Sata and TENNYSON in adjacent cell-like apartments, and catching a 
glimpse of Mr. G. R. Srus. This is a decided improvement after my 
site at Baker Street, where I seemingly exercised a vague super- 
vision over the Guide Books.” 

‘* Well, itis certainly more cheerful here than it used to be in the 
extra rooms,”’ admitted the likeness in wax of Napotnon III., *‘ and 
all my family seem to preferit. Of course the additional sixpence gave 
a sort of air to our group, but the proximity of the execution party 
down below was distinctly derogatory to our dignity.” 

‘* But you are going back, are you not, to your old quarters?” 

‘* Very possibly. But we are fairly comfortable where we are.” 

‘‘T have to complain of nothing save my scowl,” said King 
Joun. ‘I should not mind it so much were | not looking towards 
Mr. Irvine, Miss Terry, and the Bancrorts. I do hope that the 
excellent quartette of histrionics do not consider my rudeness in- 
tentional. Had I my way I would not make a face at any one of 
them. Onmy word, I wouldn’t; it istoo bad!” — 

‘* Well, yes; I think I would apply for an injunction if I could,” 
was the answer of Wizt1AM SHAKSPFEARF, ‘‘I have seen myself 
in a glass, and look a dreadful guy. If I had shown myself in this 
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““MEN OF LIGHT AND LEADING!!” 


GIVE US A COPPER !” 


i 


thankful to acquire, by pur- 
chase or loan, the goods, the 
extra good goods, which the 
gods provide. Let no regular 
novel-reader be alarmed when 
the Baron informs him that 
there is neither page nor para- 
graph in these three volumes 
that can be skipped without 
loss to the skipper. Each cha- 
racter is carefully analysed, 
in so incisive and epigrammatic 
a style, and with evidently 
so rare a knowledge of moral 
anatomy, as will occasionally 
remind the reader of THACKE- 
RAY’s handling of his puppets. 
Oddly enough, the a of the 
story comes when the hero says 
to the heroine, ‘‘Di! Di!” and 
then—they live happily ever 
afterwards. The Baron wishes 
his friends no worse luck than 
a rainy afternoon for the 
perusal of Diana Tempest. 

It must have struck several 
persons on reading the number 
of the Strand Magazine for 
January that the first story 
[being No. VII. of ‘* The Diary 
of a Doctor” | ought to have 
been called ‘* All Her Eye.” 
The illustration to this brief 
tale is an eye-witness to the 
raison détre of this correc- 
tion. By the way, was the title 
for the series suggested by 
SAMUEL WARREN’S  well- 
known Diary of a Late Phy- 
sician, which, giving EDGAR 
ALLEN Pok’s tales the first, 
and the author of Uncle Silas 
the next place in our private 
Library of Horrors, contains 
some of the very best and very 
creepiest sensational stories ? 

THE Baron DE B.-W. 


ME AN’ THIS HOTHER GEN’L’MAN ’LL 


form while acknowledging the cry of ‘ Author!’ on the first night 
of Hamlet, I really think I should have been hooted.” 

‘Don’t ask me!” said the Old Lady herself; ‘‘ I hate these new- 
fangled ideas. Besides, I have got quite enough to do attending on 
the Sleeping Beauty. However, if you must have my opinion, let 
me say that I would put that football-group into the Chamber of 
Horrors ; and as for Mary, Queen of Scots, being near the grill, and 
close to the steaks, why I think it most a propriate. Isn’t HER 
Masesty, with the Executioner just behind her, on the point of 
having a chop?” 

And then the Old Lady laughed so long and heartily that I lost 
my presence of mind, and came prematurely away. As I quitted 
the rooms, it. seemed to me that CHARLES THE First was trying to 
obtain an injunction compelling the chronic absence of CROMWELL, 
and Dr. NewMAn was asking, on behalf of the Public, for Prus IX. 
and Cardinal MANNING. 


To the Defeated of Horncastle. 


Torr, ask ‘‘ Why you ’re not in” no more! 
Your friends are very sorry, 

If you had thought of ‘‘ why”’ before, 

And then had placed it after Torr, 
You’d have become a Torr-y. 


CLEAR AS CrystaL (PALAcr).— Mr. Punch much puzzled to hear 
that there had been a Peristeronic Society’s Show. Very relieved 
subsequently to find it was only a show of pigeons. ‘‘ Peristeronic”’ 
evidently an interesting example of Pigeon-English. 


SuGGESTED ENTERTAINMENT TO BE PROMOTED BY THE ‘‘ THIRTEEN 
Civus.”’—Instead of Zwelfth Night give The Thirteenth Night at 
Fri-Dayly’s Theatre! 

ProvupHon REVERSED (a Motto for Modern Anarchists),— Le vol 
est la propriété.” 


TORSO 
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SO LAKELY ! 


Str,—How anybody can pre- 
tend that Windermere is a 
pleasant spot for winter residence 
is truly astonishing. If you want. 
a really dry, warm place, try | 
Coniston. As for rain, we hardly 
ever see it. Indeed, we are 
talking of importing a special 
rain-maker from the Congo, as a 
shower now and then would be 
an advantage. Mr. Ruskin (who 
lives here) has written a local 
guide-book which he calls Hortus 
Siccus—or is it Hortus Inclusus ? 
—and that proves how dry the 
climate is. During the recent 
*‘eold snap” all over England, 
Coniston was probably the only 
= where not a single house 

ad a fire burning init! There 
is excellent accommodation here, 
too; my own lodgings are about 
the best in the place. Why go 
to Cannes when Coniston is almost 
at your door ? 

LANCASHIRE LACUSTRIAN. 


Srr,—The claims of Winder- 
mere as a place for wintering in 
are simply absurd. When it isn’t 
a misty swamp, it’s an ice- 
house. The average rainfall there 
has never been ascertained, as no 
instrument-maker has a rain- | 
gauge with enough inches on it to 
mark the amount that falls. Now 
at Ambleside we’re cae to 
have punkahs going all through 
January, and not a drop of rain 
has fallen for three months, so 
you can tell what a delightful 
winter-resort this must be,.and 
it is very easy to get to, as coaches 
meet all the trains on the Kendal 
Line; and I ought to know, as 
I happen to own them. N.B.—I 
hope nobody will be deceived by 
the shallow artifices of Coniston 


LIVES ! 
THOUGHT ! 


RING. 


TO °A HOUR. 
(At Constantinople. ) 


Sweet daughter of Araby, truly the Blest 
all of its women are equally fair, 
Enraptured I gaze at thine ivory breast, 
Thine ebony hair! 


Mohammedan maiden, so freely unveiled, 
I long to converse in thine orient speech 
But Arabic, Turkish, my schoolmasters failed 
Entirely to teach. 


0, maid from the Bosphorus, or from the land 
Haroun-at-Rascuip, what tongue can I 


try? 
I cannot speak thine ; I should not understand 
If thou shouldst reply. 


Yet Byron and Moors, I remember, may tell 

Some words to express untranslatable love, 

To say—what’s the Turkish f—my rose, my 
gazelle, My tulip, my dove! 


Here goes! Fair Sultana of Stamboul’s 
bazaars 
O Houri, O Peri, salaam to thee now! 
Bulbul! JZalla Rookh! Sweetest attar of 


Fars! I'll add—Zean pod! 
Oh, horror! My dreams of the East-take to 
flight ; : 
Thou art but disguised, for, with cockney- 
ed sound, 


Thou answerest, ‘‘ Genuine Turkish Delight, 
One shilling a pound.” 


Jones. ** Au! No. 12! 


CHATTERLEIGH ! 


ii! Ne 
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a 
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A DISAPPOINTMENT. 


ULLO ! WHAT ’S THIS ? 


AT THE GARRICK. 


ADMIRABLE in every way is Mr. Harer’s 
performance of the part of The Old Jew in 
one of the dullest pieces it has ever been my 
lot to see. Five Acts of it, too! Written 


b 

the Wind! Hardly possible to believe, but 
so itis. If what the author intends for satire 
had only been partially redeemed by here 
and there a flash of wit or humour, the acting 
of Mr. Harr, of the three GirBERTS—GIL- 
BERT HARE, GILBERT FARQUHAR, and GILBERT 
TRENT, of Messrs. Anson, Day, DE Laner, 
and Rornerrt Harwoop (a most amusing 
‘** bit’ of character), and the acting of Miss 
Kate Rorxer and Mrs. Wrieut, the latter 
appearing in a most trying and ‘unsympa- 
fete part, might have secured for it a certain 
amount of success. But what can possibly 
be done with an uninteresting story, told 
depressingly in Five Acts? It is preceded 
by THryre Smitu’s A Case for Eviction. 
But if ever there were ‘‘ a case for eviction,” 
it is that of ‘‘ An Old Jew,” and consequently 
out of the bill he goes; and, to adapt the 
refrain of Mr. Grunpy’s song in the piece, 
we, ‘‘ Unforgiving, bid it at least Good-bye!’ 
And so farewell, Old Jew! 
ever, then for ever, fare thee well!” 


Att at (L. C.) C.—Proposed now to tax site 
values. Presumed that ground which is lost 
to site (though to memory dear) will be 
exempt. 


Wuy, THAT’S WHERE Mrs. CHATTERLEIGH 
AND TO-DAY ’S Mrs, CHATTERLEIGH’S DAY AT HomE ! 
Go IN AND HAVE A Cup 0’ TEA AND A CHAT WITH Mrs. 
(Reads): ‘PLEASE DO NOT 
EVERYONE IN THIS HOUSE IS IN BED WITH INFLUENZA!’ ” 


Mr. Sypnrey Grunpy, author of Sowing | 


And, ‘‘if for | 


people, who are, I hear, trying 
to pass off that one-horse village 
as dry and warm. They boast 
that not a single fire was lit there 
in the recent frost; and why? 
Because not a ton of coal could be 
brought to the place, owing to 
snow-blocked. ans, and the trees 
were frozen so hard no axe would 
cut them! Comment is needless. 
WESTMORLAND WISEACRE. 


Str,—Let everybody who isn’t 
a Polar bear avoid Ambleside in 
winter. It ought to be called 
Archangel instead! Norain, they 
assert, has fallenthere for months. 
This is quite true, because there 
has been nothing but snow and 
hail, For real comfort and warmth 
come to Keswick—especially to 
my hotel here. Keswick is dry 
enough in summer (particularly 
during the ‘‘ Convention ”’ week), 
but the dryness is much greater 
now. Invalids bathe in the lake 
all through the winter, and find 
the water too hot! Weare close 
to Borrowdale, and, as I daresay 
you know, that valley was so- 
called because the inhabitants 
have to borrow all their water 
from places where rain does some- 
times fall. Derwentwater itself 
derives its name from an African 
prince who once visited it, and 
remarked on ‘‘ der want o’ water,” 
and the title stuck. The poor 

rince died of a sunstroke on 

hristmas Day, it is said. Such 
heat was probably a little ex- 
ceptional, but people who ’ve been 
at ee in winter-time say it 
can’t be compared with Keswick. 

ANNY CUMBRIAN. 


“IT po not like his style of 
conversation,” observed Mrs. R., 
warmly; ‘‘he does make use of 
such amphibious expressions.” 


Happy 


TO AN EDITOR AND COMMENTATOR. 


O you, made bright with alien rays, 

Whose work is one long string of ‘‘ quotes,” 
Who spend your too laborious days 

In sucking brains and spitting notes: 


Who to some great and ancient name 
Tack on, for pay, your puny self, 

Go, go, where dlothed with praise or blame 
Your books precede you—on the shelf, 


An APPROPRIATE Erection. — Mr. Swan 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy. 
A Swan-song the appropriate prelude to the 
end; very cheuehifee of the R.A.’s to secure 
their own Swan to sing it. 


NeaRty Rep-py!—TZhe Red Shirts, an 
appropriate volume to follow Mr. McCarruy’s 
ted Diamonds. Why not have colourless 
titles, and hope that when the public sees the 
books they ’ll get re(a)d ? 


WELL—NOT QUITE—EH?— According to 
some persons’ views, recently expressed, 
‘*The Chamber of Horrors”? at Tussaup’s 
Waxwork Show should be re-entitled ‘‘ The 


_Chamber of Honours,”’ 


Kewriovus.—‘* The most popular show at 
Kew Gardens,”’ says Mrs. R., ‘‘is the Topical 
House,”’ 


| the gloom.) 


or very likely he’s resting on 


lounges into the studio with an 


‘the 


: 


| shire moor, or 


| dog he is! 
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FLUFF SITS FOR HIS PHOTOGRAPH ; 
Or, THE INSTANTANEOUS PROCESS. 


ScENE—~A hotographer’s Studio on the Seventh Floor, It ws a 
elie Bes. Mr. Stiepter, Photographic Artist, is dis- 
covered alone. ae Re 

Mr ‘ypler (to himself). No appointments while this weather 
eee sia P nail be able to get ahead with those 
negatives now. (Sharp whistle from speaking-tube, to which he 
goes.) Well? ; 

Voice of Lady Assistant (in shop below). Lady just brought her 
dog in; wants to know if she can have it taken now, 

Mr. Stip. (to himself). Oh, dash the dog and the lady too! 

The Voice. No, only the dog, the lady says. 

Mr. Stip. (confused). Eh? Oh, exactly. Ask the lady to have the 
goodness to—ah—step up. (He opens the studio door, and awaits 
the arrival of his client ; interval, at the end of which sounds as of a 
female in distress about half way down are distinctly audible.) 
She’s stepping up. (Another 
interval. The head of a breath- 
less Elderly Lady emerges from 
This way, Madam. 

The Elderly Lady (entering, 
and sinking into the first plush 
chair). Oh, dear me, I thought I 
should never get tothe top! Now 
why can’t you photographers 
have your studios on the ground 
floor? Somuch more convenient ! 

Mr, Stip. No doubt, Madam, 
no doubt. But there is—ah—a 

rejudice in the profession in 
tavah of the roof; possibly the 
light is considered somewhat 
superiah. I thought I under- 
stood there was—ah—a dog ? 

The E. I. Oh, he’ll be here 
presently. I think he saw some- 

ing in one of the rooms on 
the way up that took his fancy, 


one of the landing mats,—such 
an intelhgent dog! I7’ll eall 
him. Fluffy, Fluffy, come along, 
my pet, nearly up now! Mustn’t 
keep his missis waiting for him. 
(A very long pause; presently 
a@ small rough-haired terrier 
aw of proprietorship.) That’s 
ie ; he’s so small, he can’t 
take very long to do, can he? 2 
_Ur, Stip. The—ah—precise 
size of the animal does not sig- 
nify, Madam; we dowit by an 
instantaneous process. The only 
question is the precise pose you 
would prefer. I presume the 
dog is a good—ah—rattah ? 

3 The E. L. Really, I’ve no 
idea, 


ee 


mat 


Lluff (to himself). “ What’s she got hold of now 2” 


But he’s very clever at killing bluebottles ; 
them on the window-panes, 


; Mr. Stip. ( 
or our combination backgrounds, and you micht hk i 

: 1 ' hke to have him 
Seed on a country common, in the act of watching a hole in 

ae a L. (empressed), For bluebottles ? 

. Slip. Kor—ah—rats, (B } On 
a cf course, if you ae i SY ee 
Arena Nene would rather have something more charac- 
colnet as such a pretty way of lying on his back with all his 

é pls Siena up “ae air, I never saw any other dog do it. 
woul iS ooh ies Se oe, a ee whether that particulah pose 
a ae me Feu ie “siee here has he got to, now? Oh, do 
understands what he ’s wanted to ee ee co ae 

Mr. Stip. Ray-ally ?: How 
the middle of a salmon-streayy 

Lhe E. L. It would make me SO 1 
perfect horror of wettin ] 

Mr, Stip. In that ¢ 
posing him on 


Or )blue- 


no idea what a clever 


em in 
g his little feet ! 
ase 
an ornamental ae ee Then what do you say to 
a -vidwad Canter estal We could introduce a York- 
eee NES al roury Cathedral, asa background. 


— 


uaeeeeee 


without interest), I see, Madam. We have a speciality | 


comfortable to see it; he has a 


a 


he will smash | regards him with calm contempt.) 
eyes, and they ’re his best feature! 


[ 


himself to the commonplace.) 
can sit up! 


got rats—and hasn’t! 


biscuits with me. 


_get a good one of him as he is. 
‘very nicely. 


- Sear 


a 


* 
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The E. L. A pedestal seems so suggestive of a cemetery, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Stip. Then we must try some other position. (He resigns 
an the dog—ah—sit up Fee 

Fluffy, come and show how nicely you 


The E. L. Bee-yutifully ! 


Fluff (to himself). Show off for this fellow? Who 
Not if Z know it! : a 

[ He rolls over on his back with a well-assumed atr of tdiotcy. 
The E. L, (delighted). There that’s the attitude I told youof. But 


pretends he’s 


perhaps it eouwld come out rather too leggy ? 


Mr, Stip. It is—ah—open to that objection, certainly, Madam. 


Perhaps we had better take him on a chair, sitting up. (Fluff ts, with 
infinite trouble, prevailed upon to mount an arm-chair, 
he growls savagely whenever Mr. STIPLER a 
probably be more successful with him than I, Madam. 


rom which 
roaches.» You will 
The £. L. (could make him sit up ina moment, if I had any of his 
But I forgot to bring them. 

We could send out 


About how much would you requiah—a 
quartah of a pound ? ‘ 
[He goes to the speaking 
tube. 

The E. I. He won’t eat all 
those; he’s a most abstemious 
dog. But they must be sveet, 
tellthem. (Delay. Arrival of 
the biscuits. The Elderly Lady 
holds one up, and Fluff leaps, 
barking frantically, until he 
succeeds in snatching it; a 
maneurre which he repeats 
with each suecessive biscutt.) 
Do you know, I’m afraid he 
really musin’t have any more— 
biscuits always excite him so. 
Suppose you take him lying on 
the chair, much as he is now? 
(Mr. STIPLER attempts to place 
the dog’s paws, and is snapped 
at.) Oh, do be careful! 

Mr. Stip. (heroically). Oh, it’s 
of no consequence, Madam. 
am—ah—accustomed to it. - 

The E. L. Oh, yes; but he 
isn’t, you know; so please be 
very gentle with him! And 
could you get him 


Mr. Stip. There is a confectionah next door. 
lad for some biscuits. 


a little water 
first? I’m sure he’s thirsty. 
(Mr. SrrpLer brings water in a 
developing dish, which rthis: A 
empties promptly.) Now he’ 
be as good. ! 

Mr. Stip. (after wiping Fluff’ s 
chin and arranging his legs). If 
we can only keep him like that 
for one second. ~ 

The E. L. But he ought to 
have his ears pricked. (Mr. 
STIPLER makes weird notses be- 
hind the camera, resembling 
demon cats in torture; Fluff 

Oh, and his hair is all in his 


: [Mr. Strprer attempts to part Fluff’s fringe ; snarls. 
Mr, Stip. Lhave not discovered his eyes at present, Madam ; but 


_he appears to have excellent—ah—teeth. 


The E. I. Hasn’t he! Now, couldn’t you catch him like that ? 
Mr, Stip. (to himself). He’s more likely to catch me like that! 


Aloud, as he retreats under a hanging canopy.) I think we shall 


(Focussing.) Yes, that will do 
(He puts in the plate, and prepares to release the 


shutter, whereupon Fluff deliberately rises and presents his tail to 


the camera.) 


I presume you do not desiah a back view of the dog, 


Madam! 


do lie down again, like a good dog. Oh, I’m af 
He quite 
Madam, it might rouse him a 


would it do to have him on a rock in | here’sa 


Well, she may keep it! 


The E. L. Certainly not! Oh, Fluffy, naughty—naughty! Now 
raid he’s going to sleep! 


Mr. Stip. If you would nay take this—ah—toy in your hand, 
ittle. 
The E. L. (exhibitin Here, Fluffy, Fl 
pitty sing ! W iA cig 


a gutta-percha rat), 
2'8 hat zs it, eh! 
Luff (after opening one eye). The old fool fancies she’s got a rat! 
! [He curls himself up again. | 
Mr. Stip. We must 7 tg ppiain oe aninaticd than that. 
‘2 .  Lfte hands the Elderly Lady a jingling to 
The E. L. (shaking tt vigorously). Fluffy, see whet Set reds 


| got! 


| AN alti eesti attains 
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Fluff (by « yawn of much eloquence). At 
her age, too! nal how she ean do it! 
e closes his eyes wearily. 

Mr. Stip. Perhaps you may produce a better 
ahh. 

_ [He hands her a stuffed stoat. 

Fly to himself). Whats she got hold of 
now? Hul-lo! (He rises, and inspects the 
stoat with interest.) 1’d no idea the old girl 
was 86 “‘yvarmint”’ ! 

Mr, a Capital! Now, if he’ll stay like 
that another—— (Fluff jumps down, and 
wags his tail with conscious merit.) Oh, dear 
me. I never saw such a dog! 

The E. L. He’s tired out, poor doggie, and 
no wonder, But he’ll be all the queeter for 
it, won’t he? (After restoring Fluff to the 
chair). Now, couldn’t you take him panting, 
like that ? . 

Mr. Stip. T must wait till he’s got a little 
less tongue out, Madam. 

The HE. L, Must you? Why? T should 
have thought it was a capital opportunity. 

Mr. Stip. For a physician, Miaiaee not a 
photographer. If I-were to take him now the 
result would be an—ah—enormous tongue, 
with a dog in the remote distance. 

The E. L.. And he’s 
and more of it! 
Here, Fluffy, water—water ! 

She produces the developing dish, 


Fluff (in barks of unmistakable signifi-. 


cance). Look here, I’ve had about enough of 
this tomfoolery. Let’s go. Come on! 

Mr. Stip. (seconding the motion with re- 
lief). I’m afraid we’re not likely to do 
better with him to-day. Perhaps if you could 
look in some othah afternoon ? 

The E. L. Why, we’ve only been an hour 
and twenty minutes as yet! But what would 
be the best time to bring him ? 

Mr. Stip. I should say the light and the 
temperatuah would probably be more favour- 
able by the week aftah next—(to himself) 
when I shall be taking my holiday! ; 

The E. I. Very well, 1’1l come then. Oh, 
Fluffy, Fluffy, what a silly little dog you are 
to give all this trouble 

Fluff (to himself, as he makes a triumphant 
exit). Not half so silly as some people think ! 
I must tell the cat about this; she’ll go into 
fits! I will say she has a considerable sense 
of humour—for a cat. 


OMNIBUS SED NON OBESISSIMIS. 


THE Daily Graphic wisely recommends 
That omnibus conductors, with a tape, 
Should measure those to whom Dame Nature 
sends 
Too corpulent and elephantine shape, 
That they, neglectful of the learned 
BANTING, 
No more should squeeze in, pushing, 
puffing, panting, 
So loudly on the want of space descanting, 
And then all extra payment quite escape. 


An excellent suggestion—for the thin— 
For all the fat ‘‘ a double debt to pay.” 
Let adiposity spend more than skin 
And bone, is what mere skin and bone 
would say. 
The fat can, grumbling, pay this fine or 
ransom 


’ : 
Can walk, of be extravagant as can some, | 


And ride in easy, sybaritic Hansom, 
Not go for just ‘‘a penny all the way.” 


‘“WHERE DO THEY EXPECT TO GO TO?” 
—Question for the Blue-coat Boys. If the 
present building is pulled down, and if no 
site be obtained outside London, it is rather 
a blue look-out” for the Blue-coat School. 


utting out more. 
Perhaps he’s thirsty again. | 


a NR et 


BALLAD OF THE PROFESSIONAL MODEL. 


So there you are, old patriarch, 
I sat for in the spring— 
If you ’ll permit me to remark, 
s like as anything ! 


But now you’re in a gorgeous dress, 
And in a big gold frame ; 

The passers stare, but hardly guess 
We are the very same. 


Also, co ’re looking twice as fresh 
As lam, you’ll agree— 

You’ve got more colour and more flesh, 
Which ain’t as it should be. 


You know you’d never have been there 
Without me, to enjoy 
These many blessings—can’t we share 


And share alike, old boy. 


You’re used to having your square meals, 
If I may make so bold— 

Come down and tell us how it feels, 
And also if you’re sold. 


Then I’d slip up there in a trice— 
And shouldn’t Ibe snug, 

With victuals handy, and a nice 
Old oriental rug. 


Not you—you’re looking as serene, 
As lofty and benign, 

As if you’d never, never seen, 
A countenance like mine. 


You see a green and flowery land, 
A sky that’s dazzling blue: 

You’ve everything at your command— 
A lucky chap are you! 


Good-bye to you, old patriarch, 
There in your frame of gold—' 

The days are growing short and dark, 
The nights are bitter cold. 


And the winds on the Embankment probe 
One’s life out as one lies ;— 

But I’ll think of you in your robe, 
Under those sunny skies, 


ABA SIA TN nnn, nomen 
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MARRIAGE LINES EXTRAORDINARY. 


WE read that in Belgium marriage certi- 
ficates, already for some time past in book 
form, are henceforth to be morocco-bound and 
gilt-edged, suggestive of durability, and 
gilding the pill, some will say. A summary 
of the Belgian laws on the married state is 
given herein. Then amongst a mass of mis- 
cellaneous information are directions for the 
feeding and care of infants—surely ? Our eye 
ran on hastily, then came back carefully, but 
no! This conspicuous omission seems the 
more unaccountable and ominous upon the 
historic battle-ground of Europe. However, 
to proceed, there are also provided twelve 
Spares for entering the names and birthdays 
of the children of the marriage; and, we 
doubt not, the national motto, L’? Union fait 
la Force, is well to the fore. Lf after all this 
plain statement of the case the marriage rate 
remains undiminished, who shall deny honour 
to ‘‘ les brave Belges”’ of both sexes? 


I. O. Umenos to His Bride. 


Main of Athens, ere we “‘ part”’ 
To a creditor, we’ll start 

For some place where we’ll be free 
From re-spon-si-bi-li-tee ! 


JAW-BREAKING LAW-BREAKING, 


THE Daily News of the 19th inst. informs 
us that a 
Wirtemberg, has 
just committed an 
offence against the 
law. The crime with 
which he has been 
charged is conveyed 
in the title appear- 
ing in the German 
law books as ‘* Haus- 
tr gewer bebetriebs - 


ausdehnungsabgabe- 

gefdhrdung.” We Ye 

have heard of ‘‘ deeds LB 2 
Oe” ,) 


without a name,” 
is not 
of them. At the same time, we think it 
would be rather hard on a man to call him 


a hypocrite because he would rather do than 
say such a thing as—but we declirie even the 
labour of merely writing the word over again. 


To a Silent Poet. 


‘* PoETICUS, you seem distraught.” 

‘* Excuse me, Sir. A train of thought ’’— 
“A train of thought’? At least, confess 
Your train of thought is not express.” 


A BrI“Liant CANDIDATE.—“‘ Give me your 
definition,” quoth the Examiner very dis- 
tinctly, ‘‘of ‘a finite intelligence.’” The 
‘youth paused, repeated to himself several 
_ times the words ‘* Fine night intelligence,” 
-and then triumphantly made answer, ‘‘ Sir, 


it means when someone comes in to tell you | 


‘that the moon and stars are shining beauti- 
fully.” Of course the can lidate was passed 
over, 

A youne friend of Mrs. R.’s has lately joined 
an amateur orchestra. 
that ‘‘ theinstrument he plays is the buffoon.” 


{ 


| ‘Aq? observed Mr. Muppte, ‘how true | 


is the old saying that ‘One man may look ove 
a hedge while another steals a horse!’ ”’ 


wabian living at Rottweil, in | 


| 
| 


Mrs. R. informs us | 
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AWKWARD SPEECHES TO ANSWER. 


Old Lady (devoted to the Rector). ‘‘TELL YoUR FATHER THAT IT IS MY EARNEST WISH HE SHOULD BURY ME WHEN I DIE.” 
The Rector’s Daughter. ‘‘I’M SURE HE’LL BE DE—— HE’LL BE PL I MEAN HE—HE--A—A—WOULD BE SO—A—REALLY I 
MUST NOW BID YOU GOOD-BYE.” 


* 


THE NAUGHTY DAUGHTERS. JOHNSONESE. 

Dear Mr. Punco,—Whatever is the meaning of all this nonsense ‘* Let observation with extensive pew 
about the, Revolt of the Daughters? I’ve three myself—such nice Survey mankind from China to P eru.’ 
good girls, and I’m sure they don’t want to indulge in ‘‘a mild kin Tautology indeed! Here half an eye 
of wanderjahr,” whatever that may mean. I asked them all this Would serve mankind, we fancy,te descry 
morning it they were perfectly happy and contented, and, of course, A lexicographer ; but, shelving this, 
they all said ‘‘ Yes,” as I knew they would. They have not had me A more important point appears amiss. 
for a mother for nothing. I think that where girls have no ‘‘ virginal Was ever order, large, to say the least, 
tranquility of soul” it’s the fault of the mother for letting them More loosely given? Looking east-south-east 
read these horrid new books, and go to all these wicked plays. From shore to shore (the way youd travel, mind) 
GurrMaNn ReeEp’s once a year is quite enough for anyone. As to this Youd miss, as much as possible,’ d! 


talk about latch-keys, it’s moonshine. What’s wanted is not that eee 

our daughters should have them, but that our sons should noé. Noone 

= my poy (I have six) have ever had—or wanted—a latch-key, and THE SAGA OF THE SHIELD-MAIDEN. 
ea ct! ee ae A a he nee ie : me ae [A ‘Viking Club” has recently been founded, with a “Jarl” for 
door at 11 o’clock. I enclose my ese eral Ee ey OS Ona ee (Please pronounce Woes Yarl.) Other officials are called 


*“Things-bothman,”’ ‘‘ Skatt-taker,”’ 
A Morner or THREE GiRLs, designated Skiald-maijar, or “Shield-maidens.”? According to the pro- 
DEAREST Mr. Puncuo,—We fancy Mamma has written you a letter | spectus, ‘‘it behoves everyone interested in the North to give it such 
about us, andif she has we want you to know it’s all a mistake, | Support as will entitle it to take its proper place among the *oremost societies 
She asked us this morning if we wanted what we thought she called | f Europe.” The italics are ours.] 


some kind of ‘‘jar,” and we said ‘* No.” i 2 . : 
standing that she intended to say : aie Newent oe Te youre Weaking, call mesg 
(who 


: 5) ’ . cxs . 

Etat was taking what Pa (who’s in the House) calls one of Ma's For uh ae ied aN orsemen’s Club in town—we began with the 

out late, of course = nld ike of it all is latch-keys and staying | 1 don’t know whether I sound the word in the proper Icelandic way, 

ee’: ag e shou e it. Poor dear Mamma does give But I’m to be one of the Sktald-matjar—a Shield-maiden, that ’s to 
ime of it. I wonder what she’d do if she knew that all J ; 


usly ever ; : 
ao See i Sop outside. We Bias we Cok ee mee Bora ae many a black, black eye, mother, in the club to-morrow 
r slays date atch-Key Notes” (j ‘ ant 
ea traits,” and a wee Pt eae For ane aos ae and the| Law-bothman have together 
é : } : AU; A 
Dear SrrR—Would vy “AMMA’S THREE DavGHTERS. | While the stakes will be held by the Skatt-taker, and the Jarl will 
wanderjahr® means? ee me what ‘‘a mild kind of join the fray, - 
said he thought a smok cG VEGGIE, my brother, to-day, and he| And we Shield-maidens will shriek and whoop in old Norse, as 
German for inf oke of some kind. “Ma says she fancies it’s best we ma 
ay Mas: more tant a I asked him ‘at breakfast, only 2 af 
school?” So please what dees geou 4 hen do you go back to/ If we scratch up a scanty Scanian skill with sha/d and skal and ske, 
cigarette, I shall get some,—Y cpr Because if it 2s a kind of | In the foremost place of societiegin Europe soon we’ll be! 
; Tee oe a neringly, To-morrow’s to be of all the year our first Walhalla-day, 
ope ScHoor-eret., | And I’m to be chief Shield-maiden, and proud Vi-queen of the May ! 
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'am inclined to accept as reliable evidence 
| that which at other times I might declare 
'to be of questionable value. 
decision to which I have referred no doubt 
the matter has frequentl 
‘thoughts, and 
say probably—the clue to the mystery can 


_fessed as much, it may be well to give the 
story in extenso. 


setting the circulars I had received during 


(Q. B.D. 


> 


January 27, 1894.] 


DREAMED IN THE TEMPLE, 


(4 Communication from an 
old Contributor. ) 


A MATTER of so much im- 
portance has recently attracted 
the attention of the Bench 
that I feel it my duty to call 
serious consideration to it in 
the columns of a paper that 
has been Sitowned all the 
world over as the organ of 
the legal profession. I need 
searcely say that I refer to a 
decision that a barrister-at- 
law, although he may be ready 
and anxious to practise, can be 
called upon to serve on a jury 
unless he can say in open 
Court that he has pacei ven a 
brief within six months! With 
all due respect to the judge 
who is answerable for the 
ruling, I must declare that I 
consider such an announcement 
made from the seat of justice 
an intolerable wrong to a large 
number of worthy, if unfor- 
tunate, professional men. In 
years gone by I have shown in 
these very pages that circum- 
stances over which he has had 
no control may prevent a 
counsel really learned in the 
law from attracting the lucra- 
tive attention of solicitors. 

Taking my own case, I can 
say that, although I have since 
my call enjoyed a very grati- 
fying practise, I have known 
it happen that I have not 
received a brief for months, I 
might almost add (without 
laying myself open to a charge 
of gross exaggeration) years 
together. It is not because a 
man has rooms at the top of a 
staircase of chambers in the 
Temple, and pays a guinea a 
iad for a locker in the Carey 

treet Robing Room, that he 
ean secure the suffrages of those he would willingly count amongst 
his clients. I have made it my custom of a forenoon (following in 
the footsteps of my father) to attend regularly at one or other of the 
courts of the Queen’s Bench Division to extend a matutinal greeting 
to the presiding judge. This I have done to show my respect for 


WITH YOUR LITTLE BROTHER!” 


the profession to which his lordship and I in common belong. That 


I have not had any papers before me requiring immediate attention 
(save per the current literature of the time) has been no fault of 
mine. If Bedford Row, Ely Place, and Lincoln’s Inn Fields are so 
blind to the best interests of the litigation-loving public that they 


do not retain me is their business, and their business only, and I 


refuse to take any responsibility in this strange, this deplorable 
business—business that has been called (by members of my own 
amily) absolutely disgraceful. 

ad haying given this my deliberate opinion upon the affair, I 


| should have thought my duty performed, had not something remained 
behind. Asa rule, I do not attach any serious importance to visions 
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“A PAINTED LADY.” 


**O, MuMMY DEAR, WHY DID PAPA SAY HE WAS THINKING OF HAVING 
YOU PAINTED BY SiR JOHN MILLAIS? 
BETTER THAN YOU DO IT YOURSELF!” 

‘‘ ETHEL, DEAR, I THINK YOU HAD BETTER GO AND PLAY IN THE NURSERY 
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myself in such a posture, as 
usually I remain seated, except 
on those occasions to which I 
have referred, when it is cus- 
tomary for the Bench to greet 
the Bar. 

‘* My Lord,” I found myself 
saying, ‘‘ I respectfully insist 
that, during the last six 
months, I have practised the 

rofession to which you, my 

ord, and I, my Lord, have 
both the honour to belong.”’ 
Of course, Mr. BRIEF- 
LESS,”’ replied the Judge, “I 
would not doubt your word for 
a second; but as we have had 
the pleasure of seeing you here 
for many years in what may 
be termed an expectant atti- 
tude, it would be most inter- 
esting if you would be so 


kind as to give fuller and 
better particulars.” 
**'With your Lordship’s fa- 


vour, I shall be delighted to do 
so,” wasmy prompt reply. ‘‘I 
have appeared recently in the 
case of Briefless vy. Briefless,”’ 

‘* Dear me,”’ said his Lord- 
ship; ‘‘I do not remember it. 
Where was it heard?” 

‘*As the amount in dispute 
was under the sum warranting 
an appeal to the Superior 
Courts, my Lord, the action was 
foughtoutin the CountyCourt.” 

‘* Indeed,’ observed the 
Judge; ‘‘ and if itis not indis- 
creet, may I ask what was the 
cause of action?” 

‘*Certainly, my Lord,” and 
I bowed; ‘‘ I shall be only too 
pleased to give you the full 
particulars,” 

‘*You are very good,” put 
in his Lordship. ‘* We shall 
be glad to hear you.’” 

‘* As your Lordship pleases. 
The plaintiff sought to recover 
£15 from the defendant for in- 
different board and lodging. It 
had been arranged that the plaintiff should board and lodge with the 
defendant at the rate of £20 a quarter. At the end of the first 
quarter the plaintiff considered that he had received only £5 worth 
a poeed and lodging, and conseaeaae was entitled to recover £15 

alance. 


I’M SURE HE WOULDN'T DO IT 


You see, my Lord ?’ 

‘*Certainly ; and I presume that your client had paid the £20?” 

‘‘ Well, not exactly, my Lord. But then the defendant did not 
raise that plea. She had been advised by counsel not to do so.” 

‘‘Dear me! And who was the counsel ? ”’ 

‘* Well, my Lord, I myself made the suggestion.”’ 

‘*Really, Mr. Brrertess, I am surprised at such an admission! 
You appear for the plaintiff and advise the defendant! Surely that 
was ultra vires ?”’ 

‘*T venture to think not, my Lord, as the defendant was my wife.” 

‘‘I see your contention—that she was a part of yourself. But 
surely the Married Woman’s Property Act disposes of that point ? 
However, let that pass. And the plaintiff—who was he?” 


or dreams, but on the present occasion I 


Since the 


occupied my 
ssibly—I might almost 


be found in that admission, Having con- 


After a day’s hard work at my chambers 


the past half year in order, I fell asleep, 
and, ina state of somnolence, found myse 

on my legs in one of the Courts of the 
I was naturally surprised to find 


‘* YEARLINGS.”’ 


‘*My son, my Lord,’ I replied, with 
emphasis; ‘*my son, my Lord! And that 
justice might be done, I have paid all the 
costs. And now, my Lord, you see the 
| shifts——” 

I woke. PorTINGTON was beside me. 

“i ‘*T think this is for you, Sir,” said he, 
== | holding out a paper. I seized it with a 

g gleam of hope. It was only a form for the 

assessment of income-tax. 

And now I am debating whether I shall 
follow the suggestion of my dream or not. 
It seems to me the only course I can pursue 
until Ely Place ceases to be inattentive, 
and Bedford Row becomes more kind. 

(Signed) A. BRIEFLESS, JUN, 
Pump-Handle Court, Jan, 20, 1894, 
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Groom. ‘* Don’T KNOW ! 


Ask THIS BruTE!” 
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Brown (startled by rushing animal, which has bolted, just as he was going to potter over where the rail is down). ‘‘ NOW THEN, WHERE 
ARE YOU GOING To?” 


SONGS OF SOCIETY. 


THE HAPPY HEDONIST’S CREED. 


I’ of the Cyrenaic School, 
A Pleasure-hunting Hedonist; 
I hold the World’s most arrant fool 
An Altruist. 
An ures of the Club, 
My faith is firm in self and sense ; 
My love of comfort and choice ‘‘ grub” 
Immense, 
Perfectibility I deem 
A figment, which my soul revolts. 
All those who dream that dotard’s dream 
Are dolts, 
Of all loud follies that infest 
his period of stress and storm, 
I do most cordially detest 
| Reform ! 
The word ’s on everybody’s tongue. 
I know that it is but a word, 
Making the speaker, old or young, 
Absurd! 
But there be words which din and dun 
Until they seem far worse than blows, 
And this, upon my soul, is one 
Pa Of those. 
) Mesopotamia ”* sounded sweet 
| On the dissenting Durden’s ears 
| And this ‘‘ Reform” the maudlin ereet 
| oa ae With cheers, 
/ 8 like these ‘‘ loyal toasts” onte 
In hackneyed terms sae pe ee 
And which the witless cheer, when flushed 
a 7ith wine, 
54 bore = awfully, they tax 
e speakers, pu arers 
Yet all enthusiastic meee a" 
And shout, 


So with ‘‘ Reform.” When it is named 
By Premier, scribe, or platform prig, 
Humbugs applaud, and shams, unshamed, 

Look big. 


What does it mean? If aught at all 
(Which usually it does not), 
It means the rule despotical 
OF * Rot.” 


It signifies the utter rout 
Of all whose motto is ‘* Enjoy !”’ 
Of every pleasure that’s without 
Alloy! 
It means that Twaddle on a Tub 
Shall rob me of my cent-per-cents, 
My wine, my weed, my cab, my club, 
My rents. 


It means that Fustian with a vote 
Shall push Me from my pleasant perch 
Of Privilege. The hand which smote 
The Church, 


Would smite the Land, and smash the Law, 

And, Samson-like, Caste’s bastions storm, 
All with that modern Ass’s jaw, 
Reform. 


Et aprés? Afterwards, of course 
The Many would put on the screw, 
And subjugate by brainless force 
The Few. 


Now is it not preposterous stuff ? 


The world’s whole stock of Pleasure ’s 


small, 
And obviously is not enough 
For all, 


The Romans knew this. What a State! 
Nero is my ideal, quite. 
We must spread Toil, and concentrate 
Delight. 


There’s the true Social Formula, 
Purged from humanitarian bosh. 
The monstrous maxim of to-day 
Won’t wash. 


The greatest number’s greatest good ? 
You might as well say ‘‘ortolans round 
Or claim for every hind his rood 
Of ground. 


Children of Gibeon must exist 
To hew and draw, fifty to one; 
That gives the happy Hedonist 
Life’s fun. 


That’s Nature’s law, as wise men know, 

To keep ‘‘ the fittest”? snug and warm, 
With but one formidable foe— 
Reform ! 


1) 


Stitt ‘THE Dark ContTINENT.’’—The sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Africa opened up,” it appears from 
|M. Camitite Dovcer’s statement, has not 
‘inspired any of the competitors for the annual 
| prize for poetry, granted by the French State, 
/with a poem worthy of the name. There 
will be no happy prize-winner to ‘‘ speak of 
| Africa and gelen joys.’ Weare surprised, 
'and suppose we must now look upon ‘t Ex 
Africa semper aliquid novi’? as another of 
(our old beliefs gone over to the majority. 


SHE HAS GOT IT QuitrE Rieut THIs Tore.— 
| Mrs. R., who is a great. playgoer, expresses 
herself as being very sorry to hear that The 
| Old Joe is to be withdrawn from the Garriek 


| Theatre; but, on the other hand, she is very 


pleased at being informed that one of her 


favourite actresses, Mrs. BERNARD TREE (or 


is it Mrs, TREEBOHM BARE?) is now so very 
successively appearing as Charlotte Anne in 


| a new piece at the Haymarket. 
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| TO A “DISTRICT” DIVINITY. 


[Norr.—Several of the trains on the District Railway are now fitted 
with automatic electric reading lamps, which, upon a penny being 
| | placed in the slot, supply a light for half an hour. ] 

O GoppEss with the classic features pale, 
And eyes of blue and hair of golden sheen, 
Who daily goest by the District Rail 
From Charing Cross to distant Walham Green, 
These lines—to tell the secret of my heart meant— 
Are written in a second-class compartment! 


For day by day as homeward both we speed 
Each other we invariably face— 
It seems as if we tacitly agreed 
To each secure a “‘ platform” corner place. 
Our frequent meetings spring from best of reasons, 
For we are technically known as ‘‘ Seasons.” 


My fate thou art—my happiness or doom ! 
And oft, as vainly at thy beauty bright 
I’ve tried to peer through murkiness and gloom, 
I’ve saa the Underground’s pale, fitful light !— 
The gas was not turned up to any vivid end, 
Except perhaps the prospects of a dividend. 


But now my heart is filled with sweet content, 
Since tiny boxes each compartment dot 
For public use (and private profit) meant 
Contingent on a penny in the slot. 
O little box, do you approve emphatically 
The use to which I put you—automatically ? 
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For as I drop the coin with gentle thud, 
And press a knob with all my manly might, 
-The face of my divinity I flood . 
For thirty minutes with electric light ! | 

_ Obliging box, I hope these verses indicate ) 
The thanks I owe your enterprising syndicate! 
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These automatic tactics I’ve pursued 
With regularity for one short week ; 


But cy age Rea - ‘3 se ae 
TRUE HUMILITY. And she, whose marble lips dee to speak 
) Has spoken out, and asked me “ kindly not to”; 
Prosperous Briton. ‘‘ AH, WELL—GoOOD-BYE! YOU MUST COME AND SEE) And close acquaintanceship at last we Ve got to! ; 
ME, AND WE'LL TALK IT OVER—TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE, | RU 
you KNOW.” : 
Poor Relation (with grateful emphasis). ‘YES ; ESPECIALLY Yours,|_ PROVERBIAL PurtosopHy (for the O. W.’s next comedy).— | — 
GrorceE !” Manners make the man, but manors make the nobleman. 
3 | 
A “RIDER” AND FOOT-NOTE TO LINDLEY MURRAY. | ve” se the transit, whether voluntary or involuntary—but my pencil | 
Le Vélo has recently consulted MM. Zona, Griarp, and Fran- Seen pe eS ra bigs eon ge 2 bee E Fie : 
CISQUE SARCEY as to whether it is better to say aller @ bicyelette, or| ~~ 5 ; a > an 
= eee. These pr ger oe have decided that the | 
ormer phrase is correct. En tricycle, however, should be employed. 
— a aa correspondence between the Secretary of the Scorchers’ CHAT A LA MODE. 
a — masters of the English language As ScrenE—A Railway Carriage. Brown, JonEs and Rosrxson pre- 
~- " € s ( . 4 ne . aS > he y 
Srr,—You ask me which I prefer—‘ to ride a bicycle,” or ‘* to ride a. epee x ne pis : 
ona bicycle.” I reply emphatically, Nerruer: I am’astounded at Brown, Still serious in Africa. We really ought to do something. 
your temerity in ge the question at all, since you must be Jones. But what i : : . 
aware that I consider ‘‘ cycling” (as I believe it is termed) to be an - Robinson, Ah! that’s the point. It’s all very well to say “‘do| © 


: ar = b he! : ing,” rhat ? 

een of Shak il. Use in their proper way the legs with which cos een " ae “ Trade foll the flac.” 
aven has blessed you, and eschew excursion-trains, balloons, Beeld tent th © cn Se See On eee 

penny-omnibuses, dandy-horses, steam-launches, flying-machines Fe 2 hei plant the lag. 


and all other artificial aids to 1 f Jones. But where ? 
Q al aids ocomotion ; or, if you mezst be earri <— , : 9 . 
sre spot to spot, let the pack-horse, the sedan-chair, and the ww — Yes, where? Certainly plant the flag somewhere—but 
waterman’s wherry, be sufficient for your needs, J-n R-se-N. jhe : : 
Dorks acta ME of course, wherever we have possession. 
eae ore : : orking. ones. Yes, but wher ion ? 
Mr. G-rez M-p-1u very cognisantly presents his compliments to " nere have We Dagon 


Robinson. Yes, it’s easy enough to say ‘‘ Where we have posses- 
sion,” but where have we possession? __ 

Brown. Why, in Africa to be sure. We ought not to give up an 
acre of ground. 

Jones. But have we an acre of ground ? 

Robinson. Quite so—hare we ? 


me Secretary of the Scorchers’ Club, an 
se a brain-pan vacuum with a dot-running-epistolary-rostrum- 


2 opie state that a parley-phrase (or piece of word-patch- 
on esa ae unless with rational yet crazy hocus-jugglery of 
ie S a. ey aol me pone the squab work-a-day gobble- 
S; ricky mingle-mangle of t s tro ‘ 
er ie wi y, mi gie of brumous trope the} Brown. Well. of cours g Wh ssi 
ee : sma sia trundle-trotter ; and, dizened g0. Surely that’s ain Coen ei i 
Mae dase eee e-main, darkly-light and obscurely- Jones. But then the flag didn’t go. It he Chartered pan 
tie hint di ane minutes) the rag-bag tag-and-file that took the land Sas a% ae 
ee Gt ee se rites: od gr unthinking acquiescence. ‘Pobinn Certainly you see we were nowhere : 
: . ee é O1s¢ er ake ei ; t's a cr : 
tail of the foregoing tpse dixit) willif he “4 _ isin retin ee 
it—nerve his admonished und ne to a 


, as he is ever ready to fer- 


eeds in reading or reding | a< 
erstanding to arrange accordingly, | "85 5 © 


| M ; Biarwi hte Syn atd sorry, but here we are. Good morning. % 

MY DEAR StR,—To any ae : rarrez. Ob¢NSON ost interesting, but I’m afraid I eas g 
; ; any question affec 5 eee ) — Ss sung, but i m must wait for the | — 
concerning, the mat yon n affecting, relating to, or even _ story until another occasion. Good da x 


ter of locomotion, by whi 


Vy. 
ndeferred indefinitely, Curtain. 


SS 
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THE GILDED PILL. 


Doctor. ‘‘ NOTHING IN OUR EXPERIENCE, MApAM, IS MORE MYSTERIOUS THAN THESE OBSCURE NERVOUS COMPLAINTS, AND THE 
SYMPTOMS THEY EXACTLY SIMULATE; AS, FOR EXAMPLE, IN A HIGHLY-STRUNG NEUROPATHIC CONSTITUTION LIKE YOUR OWN, WHERE 


ALL THE PHENOMENA ACCOMPANYING—ER 
{ ” 


AS IF FOR THAT ACTUAL DISORDER ! 


THE THEATRICAL CRITICS VADE MECUM. 


Question. I see that a Sunday paper has recently told us how a 
theatrical criticism comes to be written—can you point out the 
way ? 

Answer. Why, on paper, using only one side, and with the aid of 
a pen or pencil. 3 

Q. Naturally ; but ought not the critic to master his author before 
he commences his review 

A. Certainly. . For instance, if the critic has to criticise a drama 
of Sarpov, he should make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
all the works of that talented author. 

Q. Is it necessary to see the new piece more than once ? 

A, If the critic adopts one course open to him, it would certainly 
be advisable. 

Q. Why would it be advisable ? 

A, Because, unless the critic sees a new piece several times, he 
cannot thoroughly adjudicate upon the merits or demerits of the 
acting. 

Q. Then a theatrical critic should see a new piece several times 
before he writes about it ? 

A, Such a course is to be recommended, the more especially as 
after the sixth visit he should be able to understand the play qua 
play thoroughly. 

Q. And presumably he would have time to examine authori- 
ties ? 

A, Quite so. 
Three or four days can be spent in the 
Museum in this connection most usefully. 

Q. And no doubt the theatrical critic should have ample time to 
compose a well-considered essay ? 

A, He should. ‘To follow precedents set by the reviewers of the 


That too is a matter that should not be overlooked. 


VoL, CVI. 


teading-room of the British | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


OVER-EATING ARE EXHIBITED, AND WHICH, ABSURD AS IT MAY APPEAR, MUST BE TREATED 


past, he should have at least a fortnight to digest his opinions and 
to polish his sentences. 

Q. I think you said that this is one method of writing a theatrical 
criticism, and you hinted there was another ? 

A, I did; because although presumably theatrical critics prefer 
the first mode, they often are forced to adopt the alternative. 

Q. What is the alternative method ? 

A, To form an opinion in the auditorium, to digest it in the 
lobby, and to write the notice on the road to the office in the cab, 

Q. And which method is the more popular with the public ? 

A, The latter, because the public wants its reviews with its 
breakfast-rolls. 

Q, And which are the more valuable, the notices or the rolls ? 

A, It is impossible to say; the publie pays its money, and takes 
its choice. 


Crooked Chivalry. 
[‘‘ The chivalrous instinct seems, in truth, to have been little more than 
a caste sentiment.”’—Observer. | 


BuRKE mourned over Chivalry dead, 
But the Knight of old days was but dark. 
To a man with no crest on his head 
He’d be insolent, cruel, and stark. 
He couldn’t see straight, poor old Knight ! 
His ‘‘ Chivalry’ squinted, and why ? 
He was purblind too poor human Right 
Because of the ‘‘ Caste”’ in his eye, 


Mrs. R. says her nephew has struck up a great friendship with a 
very rich young lady; but when she asked his intentions, the foolish 
fellow said it was only a ‘* Plutonic friendship.” 


| ‘ 


———t 
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THE IMPERIAL PINT. 


(Between the Acts. 


:) 


DON’T LEAVE US TILL YOU ’VE FINISHED THAT! * 


Hope ir Isn’r ‘CORKED’ ! 


—— 


Friday, January_26, 1894 


(Aside. ) 


‘THERE, MY DEAR OLD Boy, You 


VW): § 


[—DELIGHTED ! 


AH 


: Linpe rator (heartil 


Ie. eee 


i “Allia i] 
Bismare 


SS Sy 


Shand-ygaff, and be well up in Zristram Shandy. 
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ic PEEPS: 


A Visit To AN ARTIST’S StupDIO. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


‘‘ THE Prophet John, by FREDERICK BoyLE, suits me!” quoth 
the Baron, cheerily. Messrs. CHAPMAN AND HALt bring out a capital 
sensational story in one natty, easily-handled, easily-read volume. 
‘‘The time occupied,” continues the Baron to his friends, ‘‘in 
swallowing whole Zhe Prophet John, as if you were the whale 
taking in JonaH,—which sounds as if JonAH were a magazine in 
parts,—is just what you can spare, if only you give your mind to 
it, ‘ between the lights,’ or, more properly speaking, within the 
limit of the time that may intervene between entering your sanctum 
and retiring to your sanctum shorum, yclept your bed. \Should 
you luxuriate, and by a coquetting and titillating process defer the 
crisis, this ‘ thriller’ may last you out two, or even three, evenings.”’ 
But having once taken it up, having once put your hand to it, and 
your eyes on it, the Baron ventures to think that you will not part 
with it in a hurry. It will be your “loss” if you ‘‘ cut the Prophet,” 
though with a paper-knife The Prophet must be cut, else you cannot 
read it. Looking through Mrs. Davenport ADAMs’s bulky but hand- 
some volume, The Poets’ Praise, the Baron, like the Admiral in the 
immortal ballad, ‘‘ Werry much admiring wot she’s done,” begs to 
suggest that in her next edition, whenever it may be called for, 
Mrs. D. A., eminent collector as she is, should not omit from her 
threnodies on the death of ALFRED Lord TENNYSON, the verses which 
appeared in Mr. Punch’s pages on that occasion, for these, the Baron 
is certain, may triumphantly challenge comparison with any con- 
temporaneous poetry on the same subject. Not alone is the Baron 
in this opinion. Mrs. D. Apams should supply this want, when she 


continues the collection ‘‘in her next.” 
BAaRoN DE Book-WoORMS,. 


Ovr Hienest ApprovaL.—For the office of Chairman of the Con- 
ciliation Board no better choice could have been made—Mr, Punch 
always excepted, cela va sans dire—than Lord SHanp. Of course, | 
he will be expected to drive about in a Shand-radan, drink| 


‘“YOUR HEALTH, MA’AM!” 


THE sprightly Mrs. Kerry (this deponent remembereth her as 
the Sprite-ly too, a Queen of the Peris) runs the rare evergreen 
Mr. G. pretty close. Mrs. KrerLry is in the eighty-eighth (or 
eighty-ninth is it ?) year of her exceptionally long dramatic run, and 
she is still ‘‘ going strong.”’ There she was at the Lyceum last 
Thursday afternoon, so the D. Z. reports, making a neat little 
speech to the actors and actresses assembled in the green-room after 
playing their parts in the pantomime of Cinderella, whose heroine 
finds a perfectly charming representative in Miss ELLALINE TERRISS, 
the entertainment itself being, as ‘‘this deponent” is further 
credibly informed, exceptionally good. Mrs. Kretry returned 
thanks for her health, which couldn’t, it appears, be better, and 
hoped that ‘‘ present company” might be all exceptions as to 
illnesses and infirmities when they everyone of them should reach 
her time of life. .The lively actress, who appears to have been 
livelier than ever, was, it is reported, ‘‘in great spirits.” She is 
evidently preserved in the very best of spirits, and long may she so 
continue. 


Hint to a Literary Hotspur. 


In shallowness and prudery to grovel, 

And with o’er-nice niaiseries stuff the Novel, 
Good Mrs. GrunDyY’s countenance to keep, 

Or please the pink Young Person chastely callow, 
Is servitude befitting silly sheep. 

Yet mud makes not profound the mental shallow, 

And Art’s high mission prurience will not hallow 
By calling spirits from the Nasty Deep ! 


Mem. From MAncHEsteR.—Mr. Batrour was last week reported 
to have spoken at ‘‘a parochial tea-party.”” In future he will 
doubtless be known as a Tea-party Leader ! 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE SHE. 
(A Drama of the Day after To-morrow. ) 


Scens I.—Boudoir at Lady STONEYBROKE’S, No. 157} (round the 
corner), Belgrave Square, S.W. 

Lady Stoneybroke (to Miss Mepusa MInks, oc big and _— 
healer). No, Miss Mrxxs, I cannot truthfully say . pee : : 
You know how absolutely necessary 1t 1s for me to get ric a 
insomnia and nervous breakdown if I am to cope _W ith a Le 
difficulties and embarrassments that surround me. Yet you ee 
never- once succeeded in getting me into a trance state, and, 
although I’ve believed in you~as I never thought I was capable ot 
believing in anything, I’m not a bit better! Now how do you 

nt for it? ‘ 
Fae, Medusa. In the simplest way in the world, dear lady. I 
don’t believe I could send a dormouse to sleep for five minutes, and, 
as for faith-healing—well, it would take a greater simpleton than 
your ladyshi - eee: the better ene in me. 

Lady S. en do you mean tha 
you have come here on false pre- 
tences ! 

Miss M. I do, but from the best of 
motives. The fact is, I am con- 
tributing a series of racy and realistic 
articles on ‘‘The Childish Credulity 
of: our Upper Classes” to a leading 
daily. I resolved to personate a Faith- 
healer and Hypnotist, and turn my 
experiences to journalistic account, I 
acquired the necessary qualifications 
for the part by the simple process 
of paying two visits to a conjuror, and 

ractising the mesmeric art on any cat 
i could induce to spare me a few 
minutes. Then I came here and 
offered my services. Iam deeply in- 
debted to you for affording material 
which is calculated to throw a startling 
light upon the mental crookedness of 
a decadent and neurotic type of well- 
bred womanhood. 

Lady 8. (faintly). But—but surely 
you won’t publish everything I told 
you in confidence ! 

Miss M. Don’t be alarmed. It will 
appear under an altered name. 

oe S. But suppose people guess 
who it zs J 
%* Miss M. I can’t be answerable for 
other people. My only object is to 
prove to my sex that faith-healing is 
a light and remunerative occupation, 
likely to suit a young woman with 
plenty of self-confidence and a fund 
of quiet humour. I need not assure 
you that to you personally I bear no 
malice whatever, and if my revela- 
tions incidentally injure you, I shall be 
the first to regret it. Still duty 7s — 
duty, and I must perform mine, in the ~ 
interests of the public and the paper I 
represent! Under the circumstances, 
however, I am willing to waive the 
eno fees for this particular visit, and will wish you gool 

[ She goes out, leaving Lady SronryBROKE in acute discomfort 
ey m vo, ierseit What a terrible young woman! I do hake 
fwd Sea damad neces too recognisable! And I shall have 
ins ! \7 
Pncer. ae! ae ges geese, who enters.) Oh, Miss 
accent to-day at lunch. I thoaett : nee yy oe 
ee . ght you told me you were almost a 

Miss Fuimsey (with spirit). I too : 
to come here. _ T really feet know ee 
‘a np We won’t discuss the qu 

ape arrangements a the en of the month, 

: 1ey are already made, I was ab 2 
Lady StonrYsroxe, that the wumre 2 out to inform you, dear 
household is now happily accor nee for which I entered your 
have seen a series of vale and a a I don’t know whether you 
“ne Popular sketches which are coming 


out in The Perfect I 
, wady just now i KA i 

v ‘ 1 QC i ri “a ; : ir 
Dear Mammas, By an Amateur .. YP pene a 


a dozen lessons on purpose 
hat more you require! 
estion, but I must ask you to 


Governess, and y : I am the Amateur 

ness, and you may like to know ee e Amateur 

| one of the most'telling things I Syke — B maranter sketch— quite 
Se ; -r done 


— of your daughter 
i» Saas 


Insolvency is dreadful enough, but with | 
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Dororny, with a description of her proceedings 


{ 


‘and profitable. 
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in the sulks, and 
her views on your treatment of children, will appear in next 
week’s number. I shall give myself the pleasure of forwarding you 
an early copy. : : 

Lady 8S. (gasping). Upon my word! And you propose to mention 
my daughter and me by name? 

“Miss F. Well, I have thought very carefully over that, and, on 
the whole, I have decided that, while it is the duty of a journalist 
to suppress no facts that are material, there may be occasions when 
she is justified in using her discretion. You have treated me fairly 
well nue my stay here, although I cannot but think that a 
governess has a moral and inalienable right to breakfast im bed and 
receive her male friends in the drawing-room at a//hours. However, 
I shall not go beyond initials in your case. [am leaving at once; so 
perhaps, while I am getting my things together, you will kindly 
write me a cheque for my month’s:salary, to which I need not 
remind you | am legally entitled. [She goes out. 

Lady 8S. (wringing her hands), A cheque, with my balance over- 
drawn as it is, oh dear, oh dear! What a mercy my dear boy 
Hartupr is about to repair our 
shattered fortunes by an alliance with 
a lovely and incredibly wealthy Colonial 
eirl, who, according to him, is the 
dearest and most delightful of her sex! 
So nice and unexpected of the dear 
fellow, for he never was mercenary ! 
Didn’t he say he was going to bring 
her this afternoon to make my 
acquaintance? Perhaps I had better 
receive her in the big drawing-room. 
I’ll—yes, Ill tell them to light a fire 
there ! 


ae 


” 
WAS 


ScenE I1.—The Big Drawing- 
room. Later. 

Miss Gracie Gumtrey (taking her 
leave, after having been effusively wel- 
comed as the future daughter-tn- 
law). I’m sure you’re very kind, 
Lady SroNEYBROKE; you almost make 
me feel as if I oughtn’t to have come. 
But I simply couwldn’t resist the chance 
of this extra ‘* copy.”’ 

Lady Stoneybroke and Hartupp 
Stoneybroke. Extra copy! Of what? 

Miss G. (modestly). Perhaps I should 
have mentioned before that I] am under 
contract with a Colonial syndicate to 
do a series entitled ‘‘ How Patricians 
Pop. By a Girl they Proposed to.” 
Your dear son is number eleven. I 
shall complete the series—most pro- 
bably—with the dozen. 

Hartupp S. (crushed). And all this 
time you have been merely trifling 
with me! 

Miss G. (with angelie sweetness). 
Trifling! No, Harrupp, you cannot 
do me the injustice to believe that I 
should have encouraged youw—as 
admit I did—except for purely pro- 
fessional purposes. It was necessary 


*“‘T shall give myself the pleasure of forwarding you an early copy.” to immolate you upon the altar of 


Journalistic Enterprise, that is all, 
and I think even you yourself will be struck by the spirit and 
the absolute fidelity with which I have reproduced the exact manner 
and terms of your proposal. There was a deliciously fatuous inanity, 
too, about some of your endearing epithets during our brief engage- 
ment, which was all your own, and is certain to make a hit and 
boom the whole series. So it is not without gratitude that I ter- 
minate an episode which, to myself at least, has been both pleasant 
Farewell! Do not forget me altogether ! 

[She goes out. 
Lady S. My boy, my boy, try to bear this blow! Reflect. She 
may not be an heiress after all! 
Hartupp S. Asif it was only her money! And yet, Mother, we 
must get money, or else | He goes out. 
Lady 8. (to herself, gloomily). Or the SrONEYBROKES will come to 
a complete smash! Fortunately, I am in correspondence with the 
daughter of a Chicago millionaire, a Miss CHLok CHITTERLING, who 
wants a chaperon to introduce her to the best society. I think I 
could do it for five thousand pounds—and extras. I hate the idea 
but what can I do? (Re-enter Miss Gumrrey.) That dreadful 
girl again! (Zo Miss Gumrrey, with a reaction of hope.) Ah, you 
do love Hartur? after all, then! X 


Miss G. Love! We have no time for all that nonsense—except as 
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copy—nowadays. No, I came back because I suddenly recollected 
that you ’re one ot the fifteen hundred members of the peerage with 
whom I’ve been in correspondence,—as Miss CHLOE CHITTERLING of 
Chicago, you know. I thought you might be interested to hear that 
your reply (which is admirably characteristic and full of unconscious 

umour) will probably appear shortly in a first-class Society weekly 
which is taking up the question ‘‘ 47e Chaperons Cheap To-day ?” — 

Lady 8. (writhing). My letter was headed ‘ Private and Confi- 
dential !”’ 

Miss G. I know that; it was trustful of you, but we Lady 
Journalists are not without a sense of honour. No indication of the 
writer’s identity will be given (relief and gratitude from Lady 
STONEYBROKE), except, of course, the address. (Lady STONEYBROKE 
has a fit.) As you seem rather pre-oceupied, I will intrude no 
longer, and, indeed, in all I have done I have merely endeavoured to 
show that,—whether in sheer hard-headed “‘ grit,” ‘' go,”’ and enter- 
prise, or single-hearted, self-sacrificing devotion to the interests of 
the journal she represents,—Woman is as much Man’s superior as— 
as she 1s in everything else! Good afternoon ! 

[She goes out, leaving Lady StONEYBROKE ¢n convulsions 


FIELD AND COVERT. 
(Hirst of February Reflections. ) 


FAREWELL, for a space, my gallant hammerless ejector! Farewell, 
O cartridge bag, seasoned by wind and rain! Farewell gaiters, 
shooting boots, knickerbocker eeoation' The end of the season has 
come, and IJ shall require you no more for the present. What a 
season it has been! Grouse 

lentiful, partridge abun- 
ant, pheasants as strong and 
tall as the heart of a mode- 


——_—_ — — - — 
— 


=—“I==- extinction given forth year 


death of sport, and look upon 
ee Sir Wir1amM Harcovrt, 
who brought it in, as an iconoclast worse than any follower of JoHn 
Kwox; here and there a glinting woodcock to give a spice of danger to 
the day and fill up the gaps in our shooting conversation; rabbits of 
almost Australian plentifulness—this is the record on which I look 
back as the evening’s shadows close in on the First of February. 

Did I shoot well? Hum, well—ask me another. Did I shoot 
badly? No-o-o, I don’t think I did; no, I’m certain I didn’t. 
Still, there was one awful day, when the pheasants seemed to come 
merely to ‘‘cock (or hen) a snook” at me, and then sail away 
unharmed into the distance in spite of my two despairing shots. 
But of course I knew I shouldn’t shoot well that day. I had slept 
on a feather-bed, which is fatal to accurate shooting, and had eaten 
devilled chicken for breakfast, which is equally fatal. Besides, I’m 
quite certain there was something wrong with my cartridges, and there 
was a yelping retriever who got on my nerves. Curious, he didn’t 

et on Dick’s nerves, and Dick is as a rule more irritable than I am. 

erfect rot, Dick trying to make me believe he had filled his 
cartridge-bag by mistake with my cartridges. He couldn’t have 
done that, because he shot extraordinarily well. Yet Dick was 
never a gratuitous liar. Anyhow, Z couldn’t hit anything that day. 
The miserable recollections, however, were almost wiped out two 
days afterwards. Really flatter myself I held as straight as the 
straightest that day, and was quite modest about it. Dick, who is 
one of the glories of the Gun Club, didn’t come off that day. Much 
annoyed because I wiped his eye three times running at what he 
called ‘‘ impossible birds.” He said it all came from sleeping on a 
feather-bed, but I had slept on a feather-bed too. So it couldn’t 
have been that. But why, oh, why, are rabbits so hard to shoot? 
They are small, of course, but so is a partridge; and they go very 
fast, but so does everything else, except a land-rail, and I’ve seen a 
slow old land-rail flap the gauntlet of three Al shots without losing 
so much asatail-feather. ‘‘ By gad,” they explained, ‘‘ that was 
arum’un, but you can’t expect to hit a thing that goes a yard an 
hour when you’ve been shooting at flashes of lightning all day.” 

Of all created things rabbits in covert are the most perverse and 
elusive. They don’t want to be shot. Perhaps that’s natural; but 
then they ’re no sportsmen, for they don’t give you the ghost of a 
chance of making ghosts of them. Yet LoprEr, my friend LopEr, 
doesn’t seem to feel this. He sees a flash of white fur in the 
thicket, and, while I’m wondering whether I ought to fire, bang! 
the rabbit’s dead, and Loper’s score is increased by one. The 
beggar doesn’t even trouble to put his gun to his shoulder always. 
It’s not right. ; 

Another day stands out in my memory, a day when al the birds, 
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moved by the diabolical impulse that sometimes afilicts them, would 
insist on going wrong. If we stood forward, with all proper regard 
for wind and every other circumstance, streams of feathered demons 
kept whirring back where Jomnson, the sporting solicitor, missed 
them with a genial regularity that nothing could disturb. If we left 
our best guns back, as we did eventually in desperation, Jounson, who 
was placed forward, again stood under a canopy of pheasants, and 
shot, with brilliant success, into the gaps. The host was furious, 
the keeper was in sombre despair, the good shots were depressed, 
only Jounson was jubilant, On such occasions the only theory 
which is accepted as explaining the catastrophe is one that imputes 
a malignant cunning to the birds. This is the kind of conversation 
you will hear. é ; 

Host (at the end of the beat). Done again, by the living Jingo! 
Did you ever see such infernal birds? I’ve shot this wood on the 
same plan for five years, and I’ve never known the birds to go that 
way. It’s perfectly sickening. j 

The Keeper. Ah, they’ve fairly beat us this time, Sir. Pity you 
didn’t leave the two Captains back as I asked you. They ’d ’ave ’ad 
first-rate shootin’. : 

A Gun. Oh, it’s no good calculating on these pheasants doing 
anything for certain. Do you think they don’t know what we want 
them to do? Of course they do, and they jolly well make up their 
mindstobest us. They ’re just as blessed cunning as they make’em. 
Nothing beats an old cock-pheasant for cunning. Why, when I 
was shooting with Jack Barry the other day, we only got twenty- 
five out of his best wood, where we ought to have got about 150 
(and so on, with the usual reminiscence of a sporting disappownt- 
ment), 

Host. You’re quite right. 
that ever flew. 

You have only got to substitute grouse or partridge for pheasants, 
and you havein the above dialogue a formula that will fit every case. 

And so farewell till next season, ye guns, cartridges, shooting- 
lunches, muffed birds, lost birds, winged birds, eager dogs, liable to 
your masters’ anger, ye beaters, hot in pursuit of the innocent 
bunny, ye keepers, men of sterling quality both in skill and in the 
tips we offer you, farewell, a brief farewell to all of you. Heaven 
prosper all good shooters in the interval. 


Pheasants are the knowingest brutes 


TO PYRRHA. 


Waar if I send you trinkets, flowers, and gloves ; 
Grunpy herself must grant we’ve known each other 
So long that I emerge through furnance- 


oves 
A negligeable sort of distant brother. 
Where is the harm, since in soft, level 


tones, 
While lavishly my floral gifts you 
scatter, 
You say ‘‘ How-pretty! 
Mr. Jones. 
He does these things, you know; it 
doesn’t matter.”’ 


Those little hands were never made to 


They ’re from 


spurn 
The floral symphonies from Covent 


arden, 
The dainty gloves that fit them to a 
turn, 
And plead the unromantic donor’s 
pardon. 


F’en when the small glove holds that 
tiny hand 
We truly may declare there’s nothing in it ; 
Such loyal tribute all may understand— 
But all would change if others should begin it. 


With them indeed you’d rightly look austere, 
Chillingly check their offertory zealous ; 
Not that I deem I really am more dear, 
Not that I claim the right of being jealous. 


Yet if presumptuous posies offered be, 

Howe’er their ates and beauty may commend them, 
Remembering that they do not come from me, 

Turn like a pearl at bay, and rend the swine who send them. | 


Applied Mathematics. 
Epkus beats Evciip! A fight ‘‘on the cross,’ 
Among pugilists; now seems the commonest thing, 
At ‘‘squaring the circle,’ wit’s quite at a loss; 
But there seems little trouble in ‘‘squaring”’ the Ring! 
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** No, NO; DEAREST 


“’E DUNNO WHERE ’E ARE!” 
(Tommy Atkins’s Egyptian Version. ) 


AB-BAS is well known to everybody, 
Known all over Egypt, don’tcher see ; 
I’ve no fault to find wiv AB at all, 
When ’e’s as’e used ter be. 
But, somehow, since a Khe-dive ’e ’as bin, 
’E’s altered for the wust ; 
When I see the way ’e treats old pals, 
I am filled wiv nuffing but disgust. 
E sez ’is sojers isn’t class enuff, 
Ossifers ain’t on a par 
Wiv’im! Thinks’e’s sech a bloomin’ toff, 
Though but a kid, young ABBas Pa-shar! | 
Chorus. 


b] . ° . 
When ’e tours the frontier province ’e thinks 


} 


’Ad’e bin up at El Teb ’ow ’e’d ’ave jibbed 


YAN Were, ; " fei 
wags MAU Nraeag esi 
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WIFELY COMFORT. 


I’p TAKEN YOUR ADVICE, MARIA! THERE—I 
! You’VE ONLY MADE YOURSELF ONE!” 


Chorus. 


at standing all alone ; 
Wished ’e’d got a troop of Tommies near, 
When afore the Fuzzies ’is ’ad flown. 
’As the cheek and impidence to wish our | 
work to mar, 
Since AB-BAS came out with quite a 
little splosh, 
Why, ’e dunno where ’e are! 


See ’im stormin’ at the Egypters, 

Makin’ ’em ‘‘ support’ the old wrong wy, 
Whereat our ossifers must do a grin, 

Larf as if they ’re fit ter die! | 
’ E' make sojers of the fellahin ? 

’ E' teach troops the art o’ war ? 
See ’ow is fust commands ’ave muddled ’em 


: e’s gwine to stand alone; 
Won’t join In with quiet Jounny Butt, 
a f ee Egypt ia is bloomin’ own ; 
8 the cheek and impidence to play the 
Prince Pooks Hake ie 


Since AB-BAS came into the Khediviate, 
Why, ’e dunno where’e are ! 


"E once was werry fond 0’ playin’ at sojers 
But now ’e’s not a biby onallfours:  ’ 
Now’e cracks of ‘ inefficiency,” 
| , And thinks off Krrowener scores, 
£ want to ‘‘ discipline” the native force? | 
take my word they ’d mizzleif’edid, | 
Fine show they’d make agin black Fuzzy- | 
Ww, =a 
Led on by a little angry kid! 
E d cheek a CRoMER or a KITCHENER 
_ Show ’is discontent with the Sirdar. 
Kicks agin the ‘army at 
F toiled, © 
Which plainly shows ’e dunno where ’e 


’ 


the Sirdar, 
which ’is friends ave | 


are, | 


Till they dunno where they are! 
Quite plain we must put the stopper on. 
Why ’e’s wuss than was ’is old grandpar ! 
Wants to kid us, though ’e’s but a kid, 
Which shows the josser dunno where ’e are! 


Chorus. 
Wouldn’t ’e be ‘up a tree” if we let ’im 
stand alone ? 
Wouldn’t France and Fuzzy make arod? | 
’Ow they’d prick the bladder ’e’ad blown! | 
"As the cheek and impidence to wish J. B. 
_ tar-tar! 
Since 48-B4s went to see ’is soo-zer-rain, 
Why, ’e dunno where ’e are! 


‘“ FRENCH AS SHE IS SPOKE” AT DALy’s | 


| THEATRE.—Whenever it unfortunately may | 


happen that Miss ADA REHAN is not in the | 
cast, they say of the piece ‘* 
han,” which, being translated, means that 


the play is one ‘‘ of no importance.” 


Ca ne fera Re- | 


’mM A BorN Foor!” 


‘ONE OR TWO MOST PATHETIC LINES.” 


DEsaR Mr. Puncu,—I beg to send you 
some passages of real pathos, which were 
quite unaccountably crowded out of the 
‘Anthology of Woe,” in the Pall Mall 
Gazette of this week. | Yours tearfully, 

HERACLITUS GUMMIDGE. 

The Coffin, Harrow-on-the-Hill, 

January 26. 


...?Tis lost, and for ever, my splendid 
original joke! C. S. CALVERLEY. 


You too muchey laugh! What for sing? 
I think you no savey what thing! 
Supposey you no b’long clevah inside, 
More bettah you go walk topside, 
Topside galah ! 
Excelsior (Hong-Kong Edition). 
bh dvavT yo Bue TIAA wdpreyy, 
TIAA Saidtr 560’ armnp. 
HoME-R. 


Vare ish dot barty now ? 
Hans BREITMANN. 


I believed her faith—less 
Af—terr the ball! 
Contemporary Poet. 


Now ’e’s gota bit o’ splosh. ... 
’E dunno where ’e are! Ditto. 


Barbara, celarent, darii ferioque, prioris: 


Cesare, camestres, festino, baroko, secunde. 


Vira., 4in., Bh. XIV. 
O! 0! 0! 
SHAKSPEARE, Othello, Act V., Scene 2. 
Poor Tray charmant! 


Poor Tray de mon ami! 
Ineotpssy, The Cynotaph. 


| 
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Friend. ‘‘OLEVER AS A MAN? 
THREE FELLOWS, I CAN TELL you!” 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 
(A Story of the New Profession. ) 


Cuaprer XCIV.—The Truth at Last. 


‘‘ AnD now you know the secret of my life. Can you forgive 
me?” 

And in an agony of tears, but not remorse, FREDERICK threw him- 
self at the feet of Lady Maun. 

‘*But it is all so strange,” replied the nobly-born maiden, dazed 
and wandering ; ‘‘ so unnatural—so wrong!” 

‘‘No, not wrong,’”’ cried FrepERick, rising to his feet; “‘ not 
wrong, darling. I acted from the 
purest motives. My every word, 
my every thought, my every deed 
were guided by conscience, an 

conscience alone. I know that 
there is a prejudice against the 
profession. i know that by many 
my career would be condemned. 
How little do the gentlemen of 
England who sit at home at ease 
know the danger of the official 
detective.” 

‘You have found a prettier 
name for your calling than that 
usually bestowed upon it,’ an- 
swered the now weeping girl, not 
without bitterness. ‘‘I have heard 
you, and such as you, described as 
spies!” 

** And why not?” cried FREDERICK, proudly. ‘‘I ama spy, and 
I glory init. I claim to be the protector of the community. It is 
through my efforts that the good and true live in safety. Itis through 
my efforts that crime meets its just reward. Without my intellect 
to serve the cause of virtue, innocence would be vanquished and vice 
triumphant.” , Bei ies 

She was evidently influenced by his splendid vindication of his (to 
putit mildly) unpopular calling. Still she would not give in—at first. 

“But was it right to betray your uncle?” she sobbed out. ‘* And 
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ENCOURAGING. 


Nervous Man (who hires his Hunters). ‘‘ KXow ANYTHING ABOUT THIS MARE? 
CLEVER AS A WOMAN MORE LIKE IT! 


RINGBONE TELLS ME SHE’S AS CLEVER AS A MAN!” 


SEEN HER PLAY SOME FINE OLD GAMES WITH TWO OR 


do you call it kind to hand over your grandmother to those who live 
in Scotland Yard ?” 

‘* And why not?” he answered. ‘ Both of my misguided rela- 
tions were guilty; the fact was proved up to the hilt at their trials. 
And if the fact of my blood-connection with them procured me 
access to their private papers, surely you, as a good citizen, a regular 
ratepayer, ett to rejoice, not utter expressions of regret! ”’ 

She was still hesitating. Then she spoke. 

‘* My dear,” she murmured, ‘‘it is not because I do not love you 
that I refrain from falling into your arms. I do love you, with all 
my heart.” 

‘*“My own!” cried FREDERICK, rushing towards her. 

‘*No, stay and hear me out. I have suspected your profession 
from the first ; and I have been proud of your success. But, love, I 
was obliged to be cold and distant, because I too was 4: 

‘* Not another word!” he cried, taking her in his arms, and im- 
printing a kiss upon her brow. ‘“‘ My darling ; as the lawyers say, it 
might be used at your trial.” : 

‘* My trial!’ she faltered. 

‘Nay, darling, look not at me with those piteous, pleading eyes. 
We both have our duty to perform, and we must perform it bravely. 
You have guessed rightly. I have known your story from the first. 
Yes, darling, while | was basking in the glorious summer of your 
smile, while I was in an ecstacy at the sound of your silvery 
voice, I was yet attending to business.” ; 

a And my letters ?” she gasped out. 

Are no longer in my possession. 
roper quarter. 
or my sake,” 

‘Oh, FrepErick, FrepErtck, I cannot give you up!” she said, 
passionately, ‘‘It is now doubly hard to lose you. Oh, my love, 
oh, my love, you shall not go!” 

‘‘T must, darling.”’ And, gently disengaging his hands, he blew 
a whistle, and, with a heavy sigh, left his beautiful (but now 
fainting) burden in the custody of the police.—THE END. 


: They have been sent to the 
And now, darling, bear it bravely—bear it bravely, 


H.R.H. Princess Lovtsr played Mrs. Booty in Tom Taytor’s 
Helping Hands. As a Lord-in-waiting-for-an-opportunity ob- 
served, ‘* It was a Booty-ful performance! ” 
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; 
THE CHARCE ACAINST THE Le 


OLD BRIGADE. Us 
(A Cynic on Centenarians. ) 


[Never was a time, save that of 
the patriarchs, so infested by centena- 
rians as the present. One cannot 
open a newspaper but either male or 
female of this class is boasting of 
their health and strength, and of the; ‘\ 
possession of all the faculties for in- 
conveniencing their fellow-creatures. 4 

The man who plumes himself 
upon his own antiquity is intoler- 
able.’—JAMES Payn.] y 


16 


Att a lie, all a lie! 
Eighty or onward [Death 
Brag they have dodged King 
Up to One Hundred. 
‘‘ Bother the Old Brigade!” 
‘‘ Drat their old gums!” he said. 
Trust not the man who saith 
He is One Hundred! 


II. 

Humbugs, the Old Brigade! 
Old age is now a trade. 
Well the old fibbers know 

Records have blunder’d: 
Theirs not in facts to pry, | 
Or search the registry ;__ 
Theirs but to live, and lie, 
Boasting they ’ve bested Death 

Till they ’re One Hundred. 


III. 


“Centuries” to right of us! 

‘*Centuries”’ to left of us! 

“Centuries” in front of us! 
Vauntings are thunder’d. 

On porridge, so they tell, 

Wisely they ’ve lived and well, 
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Plunging, bath-ice they broke, 
On skilly fed, and toke, 
Forswearing swig and smoke, 
| Flaunting and fussing ! 
Oh, it’s beyond a joke! 
Go home, eat chaff—and coke! 
You’ll live a century and 
Never need ‘‘ nussing ”’! 
This centenarian craze, 
Worship of mere old age, 
Grand, or—well, t’other, 
Is getting quite a bore, 
A beastly bother ! 
Just living to five score 
Isn’t a virtue ! 
Life—if you call it life, 
Shunning wine, whiff, or wife, 
Lest they should hurt you— 
Is a mere sneaking sell. 
And then the lies they tell ! 
Honour the Old Brigade ? 
Bosh! Men have blunder’d 
Taking their tales for truth. 
No, let us honour Youth, 
Youth—at whatever age, 
Not the half-starved sham sage, 
Who, dull as owl in cage, 
Crank, faddist, dodderer, 
Knowing no noble stir, 
Body strong, soul decayed, 
Boss of the Old Brigade, 
Lives—or declares he does— 


Up to One Hundred ! 


ie! 
f Se oy 
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ILLUSTRATION OF WHATIS MEANT 
BY ‘‘A MEMBER OF THE CHURCH 
Mirirant,”—evidently the Abbé 
ScHNEBELE, who, says the Z?mes, 
‘*has proved that he can manufac- 
ture an explosive powder capable 
of perforating at a hundred yards 
thirty-four steel plates,” &e., &e. 


Champing their jaws at death— Son and Heir. ‘‘I say, GovERNOR, MOTHER TELLS ME YOU ’VE 


By making li ; 
TI] ae aa ener vee JUST BEEN ELECTED A MEMBER OF THE ‘FLY-By-NIGHTS’ !” 
‘ Paterfamilias. ‘So I HAVE!” 
IV. Son and Heir. ‘‘Wuy, I’VE HEARD YOU SAY IT’S THE. MOST 


Does he put some of this powder 
into his sermons? If so, eve 
shot, if well directed, ought to tell, 


Gums toothless, craniums bare, 

Smoking not, toping ne’er, 

Gulling the gobe-mouches there, 

We’ve seen them swelling, while 
All the world wonder’d. 


Paterfamilias, ‘‘So 17 1s!” 


te 


COMES UP FOR ELECTION 


Son and Heir, ‘‘THEN WHY ON EARTH DID YOU JOIN IT?” 
Paterfamilias. ‘‘To BLACKBALL YOU, MY BOY—WHEN YouR NAME 


and go straight to the heart. 


DISREPUTABLE CLUB -IN LONDON—A REGULAR GAMBLING HELL !” 


Earty ANNOUNCEMENT.—New 
book in preparation fornext Christ- 
mas :— The Mince-Pie-rate. By 
the Author of The Iron Pirate. 


STRICTLY ACCORDING TO PRECEDENT. 


(A Fragment from the coming Colonial History.) 


THE Managing Director of the Universal Colonisation Company 
was seated in his sanctum when the General and the Admiral 
visited him. 

_, You have seen the news?” asked the soldier. 

And know the gravity of the situation ?”? queried the sailor. 

ertainly,” returned the official. ‘‘The native forces on the 
Best 0 An at have mutinied.”’ 
es, sald the soldier; ‘‘and threat 
the Reay It is a serious crisis! ” Celie 
And propose to level to the ground all the European factories,” 
put pe ae ae poaleion is distinctly opted # ? 
possible,” retu i ir : 
can you help i eee pa 1 the Managing Director. ‘‘ But how 

_ by taking over an Army Corps—subj i 
leg efice, ’ responded the eats mubjeq to the sanctlea aes 

_ by sailing away from Engl i BEA Bel 
mission of Whitehall,” Sage eubiect. 2 aos 

- a eee would all this take?” asked the official. 

el, 1 think I could get the fleet there in about six months,” 


murmured the sailor, aft ideri 
- ho) i con ay ‘ 4 ® ° 
and other formalities, sidering the delays of commissioning 


** And I might manage m 


Sea TE y part of the busi i hing li 
a year,” suggested the sold; ness 1n something like 
Be ted-tape in tho osllase Gf PA that there was a good deal 


“ Well, gentlemen,” exclai ; 
thank von om han exclaimed the Managing Director: ‘ 
ank you on behalf of my company for moar kind offer of cate 


but I feel we cannc ; 
; not avail ourse os 
do without you,” elves of your courtesy. We prefer to 


SEE ee 


‘* Almost rude,’”’ muttered the soldier, as he made his exit. 

‘* Searcely civil,’ whispered the sailor, as he took his departure. 

Then, when the two warriors had gone, the official spoke through 
a speaking-tube. 

‘‘ Be good enough,” he said to a clerk in attendance, ‘‘ to telephone 
to the coast, and request the District Manager to put the insurrec- 
tion in the hands of the local police.” 

‘* Certainly, Sir,’’ returned the clerk. 

So the necessary message was sent, and the customary steps were 
nee and, as usual, the rising was put down by the strong hand of 

e law. 

And (also), as usual, this satisfactory result was attained without 
the assistance of the Imperial power. 


Saran BuDDHA-ING ovT agaIn.—‘'‘ The Divine Sara” has evi- 
dently got something of everything, and something from everywhere, 
in the new very tragical-poetical play written for her by Messrs. 
SYLVEsTRE and Moran, entitled Izeyl. The gaiety, levity, passion, 
wild love of the courtesan and the inspired devotion of the fanatic, 
eee suffering, torture, rage, madness, despair, stabbing, going 

lind, a thrilling death-scene, and a saintly angelic apotheosis, go 
far to exhaust the possibilities of any drama, past, present, or to 
come, and do not leave many crumbs of dramatic comfort for the 
lesser talents, be they actors or authors. Quite in her old form 
again, or rather young form again, is Sara B.! 


_ “InHARMoNIovs.”—A highly-wrought pe observes that, being 
impressed with the ‘‘eternal fitness of things” generally, he 
actually shudders at the mere idea of having to eat an Under- 
ground Artichoke when travelling by The Overland Route. 


| 
| 
| 
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| ship for a ha’porth (or so) of —TZars ! 


OF old-fashioned nostrums | 
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IN THE STILL-ROOM. 
A Malwood Madrigal. 


[Sir Wiiuram Harcourt, 
addressing his constituents at 
Derby, was ‘‘ heckled’’ by a Mr. 
PURCELL as to whether he 
‘“would redeem his promise by 
inserting a clause,” in the 
Budget he is anxiously prepar- 
** for the payment of Mem- 
In reply he said, ‘‘ The 
gentleman who asks this ques- 
tion must accept the same answer 
which he had given in the 
House of Commons over and 
over again, namely, that it was 
contrary to his duty to state in 
the month of January what he 
was going to do in the Budget in 
the month of April.”’— Times’ 
Report.| 
Atr—‘4Simon the Cellarer.” 
Dame Harcovrta stands in 

her own Still-room, 
And a Matron sly is she, 
Though just now she seems 
in a bit of a fume. 
Is she thinking of Rosr- 
BERIE ? 
For there are strange whis- 
pers about the back- 


stair, 

Of bothers abroad, and that 
bogey the ‘‘ Scare.’’ 
Now, Harcourts says that 

big measures cost gold, 
And without a good fire the 
best Still must grow 


cold. 
But ho! ho! ho! 
JoHN But would know 
How far the big tax on his | 
pocket will go! 
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Dame Harcovurra’s| 
‘‘friends”” have sup- | 
plied her large store 
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But a wary old soul is she. 


she never doth fail,. 
And year after year drastic 
oses prevail ; 
And she—like the rest of ’em—ever hath found 
There’s safety in Sevenpence—or more—in the Pound ! 
But ho! ho! ho! 
Butw’s looks do show 
That strong dose too oft to his lips may go! 


For Still-room Reforms, the Dame’s critics all swear, 
‘Time clamours, and chances are rife ; 
And Harcourta often is heard to declare : 
** With the greatest pleasure in life!!!” 
But Harcovurta (so the Rads say) is all tongue, 
And she’s not very simple, and not very young ; 
So somehow it ends with a shake of her head, 
And Harcourta brews the ‘‘ Old Mixture” instead ; 
While ho! ho! ho! 
She will chuckle and crow, 
‘* What! tell Still-room secrets—yet ? No, no, no!” 


Query.—Parish Councils Bill passed Second Reading in House of 
Lords. If Peers, though disliking Bill, defer to the Commons, and 


pass it, will that make the Bill an Act of courtesy ? 


‘*MaprE in Germany.’’—Of a certain sweet singer from Dresden 


it may be said, she was ‘‘ maid’ in Germany, ‘‘ engaged” in [ng- 
| land, and there married. 


New Provers ror ovr NavaL AvtHorities.—Do not spoil the | 
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PREPARING FOR THE BUDGET. 


DAME HARCOURTA IN THE STILL-ROOM. 


'Lleave the matter there. 
my duty. 


| it ? 
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BUDGET FANCIES. 
(Signs of the *‘ Times.”’) 


DEAR Srr,— Will you allow 
me to give some reasons why 
cycles should be taxed? The 

roposal I know is old, but 
[ venture to think that the 
reasons now advanced will 
hardly be open to the same 
objection. 

1. By reducing the num- 
ber of cycles it would (like 
the Employers’ Liability Bill) 
tend to diminish the loss of 
human life and limb. Babies 
are frequently brushed off the 
spokes after long rides (see 

ublished works of Mr. 

ARRY PAIN). 

2. It would enormously in- 
crease the number of cycles 
used, and thus incidentally 
send all the unemployed to 
Coventry to make them. 
What a man pays for that 
| he appreciates. He who is 
‘by nature cold to cycles 
would buy one if taxed. 

3. All allusions to cycles 
in popular songs would be 
taxed. This would act re- 
'trospectively. The amount 
obtained from ‘4 Bicycle 
made yer Two” would in all 
probability be enough to buy 
enough ships for a hundred 
years to come. 

I am aware that reasons 1 
and 2 apparently conflict, but 

it is the mark of a really 
great cause that it should be 
supported for absolutely op- 
posite reasons. I commend 
my scheme to a perplexed 
_ Chancellor. 
Yours contentedly, 


| 


. 


Of a Boel extracts ’— | i Not A WHEEL-MApDE Man, 
all free !— | y y , 
| Herbs, cordials, and who. LB : i ee : ve ure _ the a 
can say how many 4 would include the “ cycle o 
more ? | BLEXKKX \ RAK AXA | Cathay. 


| Dear Mr. Pouncu,—It’s 
‘time for those who don’t 
want to be swept away by 
| the incoming tide of Democ- 
—_—_¥—+———" racy to assert themselves. 
Some shout themselves hoarse for a Free Breakfast Table; why not 
a Free Dinner Table? It’s clearly much the more statesmanlike 
proposal of the two. There are millions who don’t care a rap for 
freditaee but where is there a man or woman who is content not to 
dine? I don’t know what we have for dinner that’s taxed (I never 


"could do political economy) except. champagne and cigars. But 


what more need be said? To eat is human, to drink wine divine. 
At any rate it can’t be said I’ve neglected 
ONE WHO TREATS DINNER AS A MATTER OF COURSES. 


DEAR Srr,—I see the CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER has to raise 


'a lot of money. I have a suggestion. And really in these unimagin- 
_ative times I consider it a most brilliant one. 
'denly, and as suddenly I ceased to remember it. And this statement 


It occurred to me sud- 


of facts has temporarily driven the notion from my head. What was 
Ah, I have it! We are all nothing if not forgetful, and 
my proposal is that, as often as we forget anything, we should— 
tax our memories. It’s a tax which would have the advantage 
of being absolutely fair in its incidence, since the classes and 
masses. would alike be affected. I am aware there would be 
difficulties in collecting it. That I would meet in this way—those 
who forget should be left themselves to send in their memory-tax to 
the Treasury. The conscience-money realised in this way would 
alone, I am convinced, pay at least the interest on the National 
Debt. I present Sir WittrAmM Harcourt with idea on one con- 
dition—that I shall be at liberty to forget to send my conscience- 
money without taxing my memory, That’s a little difficult to 
follow, but I assure you it’s financially sound. 

Yours, taxing-your-intellect, OnE Wao Dorsn’t MIND. 
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“PLEASE TO REMEMBER THE WAITER.”: 


‘* ALL RIGHT, SIR ! 


My FAULT!” 


CIVIS IN RURE. 


WueEn the dweller in a town 
Is induced to venture down 
For a week ; 
How the country eople grin 
At the fix which he is in 
Should he speak! 


Though the growing of the 


crops 

And the picking of the hops 
Yearly come, 

Like the cutting of the hay, 

With so much for them to say, 
He is dumb. 


He at times seems unaware 
That a rabbit and a hare 
Aren’t the same. 
And he calls a duck a goose— 
Still he knows a lark is loose 
From its name. 


Should they tell him that a 


horse 
Took the fences, ‘‘Oh, cf 
. course,” 
He replies, 
Though he thinks of how it 
stole 


People’s fences, as a foal, 
With surprise. 


When he hears the birds are 


wild— 
Unsophisticated child 
For his age— 
He will ask, with blushing 


shame, 
‘* Should the pheasants then be 
tame 
In a cage?” 


He describes most plants as 


weeds ; 
He supposes that the swedes 
Must be men, 
That for guinea fowls you pay 
One pound one; a cock he’ll say 
- Is a hen. 


Thinks ‘‘the country’s not 
half bad.’ 
All the time he has not had 
Any doubts 
That the knowledge in hisskull 
Startled (so it did !) the dull 
Country louts. 


Morro FoR A SELF-MADE AND 
SUCCESSFUL Monry - LENDER. 
—‘* A loan I did it! ” 


LAYS OF THE CURRENCY. 
IL—TO A THREEPENNY BIT. 


SMALL coin of unpretentious size— 
I would not wish to have you bigger— 
Much magic in your cirelet lies. 
_ You cut a most important ficure. 
For when I feel left in the lurch 
And it seems far too hard to srapple 
With life, you let me go to church. 
Ur possibly, it may be, chapel. ; 


[If hymn should chance to prove a bore 
I sing a song instead (in German), — 
J apth manage not to snore i 
is . . ’ 
S¢ > 1g . » 
ai metimes listen to the sermon, 
| 1en sermon ended, comes the plate— 
| _ That maiden’s cheek is al] 4 ting] 
She gave a copper. I elate? ; 
Give you with r set si i 
l , VC 4 4 TAO ey Ton -B. 
ve your sweet silver jingle, 


Q, 


Oh! horrible to recollect 
That at a time not very distant 
You were not thought of. I suspect 
To-day, if you were non-existent, 
At pillar-box I’d worship where— 
But guessed, of course, is the connection, 
You often must have noticed there 
The words, ‘‘On Sundays—no collection.” 


| So as you play your modest part, 
| And lie, as you may think, unheeded, 
’Mid lordlier mates of gold, take heart, 
Than you no coin’s more really needed. 
In the whole lump of greed you may— 
You often do—become the leayen, 
| If good intentions pave the way 


‘To—well, you pave the way to Heaven! | 


Ix tur Wrone Box.—The Jerry Builder 


(on Box Hill. 


Chanticleer v. Cassowary. 


[A telegram from Saint Louis, Senegal, announces 
that a French eolumn has occupied Timbuctoo 
without firing a shot. 

‘‘T never see your bolting equal! ’’—Joe Gar- 
gery to Pip in “ Great Expectations.” | 


Gracious! THAcKERAY’s Cassowary, 
Bird that bolted missionary, 
Bible, boots, and hymn-book too, 
By the Gallic Cock is beaten ! 
No mere man and books he’s eaten, 
He has swallowed—Timbuctoo! 


‘*A Can, A Cas, My KINGDOM FOR A 
Cab !’’—At one point of his flight it is well 
known that LoBEeNGULA sought refuge in the 
‘Fly Country.” Surely that must have been 


| the time to have caught him in a trap! 


_ And proceed to ‘‘parley- 


Ps 
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A COURT CARD. 


Str (or ‘‘Madam,”’—as the 
circulars commence),—‘‘ Who 
is Sytvra, whois she?” The 
answer to this inquiry, for the 
time being, is that the present 
representative of Sylvia i 


is 
Miss Ore NETHERSOLE, and 
that she is to be seen at the 
Court Theatre playing finely 
in an indifferent piece entitled 
The Transgressor. Certainly’ 
of this clever actress it may be 
predicted ‘‘ edle cra loin,’’ and, 
if not going too far, would she 
not fittingly impersonate 
Madame Mephistopheles ? 
There was recently such a 
piece in Paris entitled Madame 
Mefisto, and for the leading 
part in this who could be found 
apparently, or at least nomin- 
ly, better suited to such a 
art than a Miss Spirit Below, 
z.e. Miss Nether-Soul P—Yours 
ever, © LuniE McHANWELL. 


The French in Timbuctoo. 
Ir I were a cassowary 

Sur-le-champ at Timbuctoo, 
I’d devour a dictionary 


voo.”’ 


ANSWER TO SEVERAL CorR- 
RESPONDENTS.—Genius is al- 
ways modest. It is therefore 
highly probable that the Prr- 
MIER, being a genius, is ‘‘of a 
retiring disposition.” But he 
is not inclined to show it just 
now. 


F* 


&. 


Mrs. R. (at the Silversnvriths). 
A Cry FOR, THE EGYPTIAN | REAL SILVER, AND LOVELY ! 
Fretians.—‘‘4 bas ABBAS! your ELEcTRIC PLATE ?” 


““SOUNDS SHOCKING.” 


‘‘T GAN’T AFFORD THIS 
BuT WOULD YOU KINDLY SHOW ME SOME OF 


“ BORES.” 


|SEVENTEEN pages of Nine- 
_ teenth Century, 
Filled by Sir Herpert with 
wit galore ; 


No happy medium there, 
rather tedium, 

In his analysis of the 
Bore. 

Seventeen pages of Nine- 


teenth Century ! 

Some of it surely we ’ve heard 
before. 

Patience, MaxweEtt, in this 
you tax well; 

Such ‘local colour” about 


the Bore! 
Seventeen pages of Nine- 
teenth Century— 
Lucky for you that there are 
no more; 
Otherwise persons, short - 


_winded, terse ’uns, 
Might think Sir HERBERT 
himself a ——! 


‘((Iyner) CrrcutaArR Nore.— 
The lady who complains that 
the Underground is so dark 
says she is delighted to hear 
of this proposal to have in 
England some “light rail- 


The Wretch! 


““Farnt Heart never won 
Fair Lady,” 

Stately damte»or little 

_ S eget i “he 

et e whisper, 
apart; 


I 


eapends 


‘ SERVICE ’—IT ’s t : 
congratulate Faint 
Heart. 


i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the Lost-luggage Department. 


DIARY OF A PARTIALLY-EXTINGUISHED PERSONACE, 


Monday.—Greatly annoyed at finding the sentry in front of my 
Palace taking shade in the sentry-box, instaePot marching in the 
sun. Ordered him out. He refused to go. Founda sergeant, and 
ordered him under arrest. Sergeant inquiréd into the matter, and 
said ‘‘ that the man did not know I was an_oflicer.” This in spite 
of my diamond-covered fez_and emerald and“ruby overcoat! ‘Told 
the sergeant I considered* the English soldiers a disgrace to the 


of rahat lakoum and real Persian sherbet .- Bute 
day will come, and when it does, ‘* Down ¥ “ale 
Tuesday.—Went out in a steam-lai British 


man-of-war. Asked to see the Admiral. — replied that 
he thought the Admiral was away, but 
as well.’”’ Told Midshipman that I conside 
disgrace to civilisation. Pointed out that the oi ; | 
the proper colour for their ships. Fancy painting them white, when 
they might have selected green, with yellow spots and piak stripes! 
Midshipman *‘ begged to disagree with me.” - Brdered, him to put 
himself under arrest. Midshipman said ‘‘he would obey my 
instructions when he had time to attend to them, but just. then he 
was busy.” Returned to my launch in adury, and only regained my 
usual equanimity after taking a ride in my pew electric self-guiding 
perambalator. 
Wednesday.— 


Looked in at the Railway Station, and insisted upon 
seeing the Chairman of Directors. Porter told me ‘* that he was not 
there, but might be expected in the course of a month or so.” Dis- 
graceful! Found out the station-master, and insisted that steam- 
power was a mistake, Ordered the official to take out all the engines, 
and supply horses in their stead. Station-master civil, but unsatis- 
factory. He said he ‘‘ would do anything to oblige me, but just then 
he had to catch a train.“-He would think the matter over on his 
return.” Desired him to keep himself in solitary confinement in 
Station-master said, ‘‘ All right, 


VOL. CVI. . 


th ; init he would do 
rye English fleet a 
& ofivers did not know’ 


tinent ! 


a naughty boy again. 


' “Friday.—A terrible day! 


Sir;’’ and, entering a first-class carriage, steamed away. Imper- 
How. long must I suffer these outrages! However, was 
mollified on learning that a consignment of tin-soldiers from Vienna 
has just reached my nursery. 

- Thursday.—Took a walk. Met a tourist, who only took off his hat 
tome. Ordered him to fall upon his bended knees, and touch the 
eround.withshis forehead. He refused. Told him to consider him- 
self under: arrest. He said that he should report the matter to his 
Consul. Begged him to forgive me, and told him I would never be 
My tears moved him, and he gave me some 
money for sweetstuff. On his departure, called a Cabinet Council, 
and insisted that Egypt should declare war against Europe. The 
Ministry then retired to consider the situation. 

The soldier, the midshipman, the 
station-master, and the tourist have all lodged complaints. Called 
my Ministry together, but they refused to come. They said they 
were still considering the situation. Appealed to my head nurse, 
but she sided with my enemies, and sent me to bed! A nice way to 
treat one of the greatest of contemporary princes! However, did 
not like to offend her, as she has been with me since I was a child. 

So thought the matter over under the counterpane. 

Saturday.—I must have been born under an unlucky star! In 
spite of my promises of amendment I am to be further punished! 
What they will do to me I can’t imagine! But Lord CroMER is 
such a very severe man! I do so hope he won’t send me back to 
school. My only consolation is that, if he does, my dear old nurse 
will be sure to forward a hamper! Iam very wretched! I can’t 
read. I can’t write. I can’t eat—no, not even lollipops! I can only 
murmur ‘* Kismet.’ It is a familiar sound, but, under the circum- 
stances, not very comforting! A7vsmet! 


Ad Astorem. 


So they ’ve hoaxed you again! We shall know you, my master, 
Henceforth as the great journalistic dis-Astor. 

And, if curses avail, you’ll get nothing but dust 
Tor the millions you spend, since your editor ’s Cust. 


(i 
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“OH MY! CERTAINLY NOT!” 
(Latest Biarritz Version.) Sung with great applause by the Veteran (Political) Vital Spark. 
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Mr, G. (sings) “Restgx, EH? WHAT do You THINK 2?” 


AND do they Imagine I’m going to resign ? 


O} WE See } There are some who would like to pop into my place. 
Be Oh my ? ee pot. ae | Oh my! Certainly not ! 
| 1 eno oubt, to get me in that lia; And others who wish me well out of the race ; 
| tmy. Certainly not ! 


Oh my! Certainly not ! 


Don’t take all for gospel the onc : : . : ; 
e all for gospel the sossips tell you! I’m not in youth’s pride, but I am in health’s pink. 


low greatly mistaken you’ ll be if you do! 


| The P, M. Geisivae Vo i With my Party’s affairs in a bit of a kink, 
i ; tale jwas well found,” but not true, I turn it up—suddenly ? What do you think 2 
samy. Certainly not ! 7 7 


$e 


Oh my! Certainly not! 
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Maidlii 


to AN AGREEABLE SURPRISE. 


Small Boy. ‘‘ You MUST BE WERY OLD, AUNTIE?” Auntie (nervously). ‘‘ YE-E-S?” Small Boy. ‘‘YES—QuiTE Tuirty!” [Relief of Auntie. 


Oh my! Certainly not! THE PUGILIST TO HIS MOTHER. 


And e’en Parish Cotncils won’t swallow, in full. On, mother, I’m exceptionally handy with my fist— 
Oh my! Certainly not ! For you know that by profession I’m a petted pugilzst ; 


But think you the Old Parliamentary hand . eas Lak] 3 yer 
Will be liekce d:lyiniedeeate chlo is’ able to stand, But I’m Champion, dear mother! All the laurels I have won 


Or cave in like MrgcHELt to CorBETT the grand ? 
Oh my! Certainly not! 


Although I am old, my last fight have I fought ? 
Oh my! Certainly not ! 


Their wish is not father—of course—to their thought ! 


Oh my! Certainly not! 
I feel—at odd times—quite a longing for rest, 


But work, aye, and battle, have not lost their zest. 
Back down on my backers? Give SaLisBury best? 


Oh my! Certainly not ! 


Oh, you must be proud of owning such a well-developed son ! 
Did you ever think, sweet mother, when you danced me on your 


knee, 
That your bonny blue-eyed cherub ‘‘ Slogger Sam” would one day be? 
Oh, I doubt if you imagined, as I sucked my infant fist, 
That a day would come when nobody those knuckles could resist ! 


| When my pretty baby features in delight you used to kiss, 
Did you ever picture Sammy with a broken nose like this ? 
| And when bared for vaccination was my tender little arm 


| Did ae a its mighty muscles all the world would. one day 
Give the P. M. G.’s fib an unqualified ‘* No” ? ) ae 


I’m the biggest bully going—I’m a bruiser through and through, 

| But I’ve still a tender corner in my heart, mamma, for you! 

| If you’ll come and see me fighting, you will crown my fondest hopes, 
'And I’ get a seat reserved for you that’s close against the ropes. 


Oh my! Certainly not ! 
That isn’t my way. Do I care how they blow ? 
Oh my! Certamly not ! : 
I like to leave loopealen My hands I’d not tie. 
I would not be rude and declare ‘it’s a lie!” : 
But—chuck up the fight while I’ve muscle and eye ? 
Oh my! Certainly nor ! 
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The Lords I’m aware will not have my Home Rule ; 


I’m the idol of the masses; but I’m yearning, I confess, 
For that gentle approbation which I’m sure you will express. 
| Though the Few may show displeasure on their countenances sour, 
| I’m the Monarch of the Many and the Hero of the Hour! 


SprritvaListic EvinEnce.—Sceptics often say, ‘‘Give us matter- | Who shall heed the fate of empires, sounds of war by land and sea, 
of-fact evidence as to ghosts, and we will consider it.’ Well—| Or a Governmental crisis—when attention’s fixed on ME? 
consult the Registrar-General’s ‘‘ Death-Returns.” Surely if this| Watch the masses and the classes—men of every creed and cult— 
doesn’t imply ‘* ghosts,” 7.e., ‘‘ les revenants,” then words have no | Rush to buy the evening papers with ‘The Great Prize Fight! 
meaning, Result !”’ 


en en 
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A Mora TALE, 
(By Maria Edgeworth Rediviva. ) 

‘‘ Mana a,” said Rosamonp one day, When she was poe ren 
and very busy in reading a clever article in one of the monthly 
reviews, ‘‘ don’t you ever ‘ thirst to taste the joys of life’ ?”’ 

‘Which of them, Rosamonp?” (For her mother was just the 


same imperturbably wise and Socratic parent as in the old days of | 


The Purple Jar and The Two Pluns.) 
te wien I don’t know which; any of them will do, for they 
all thrilling.” ; 
at on they are all thrilling, but of what use would thrills be 
99) 
e “Use ! Oh, I’m sure you ool find some use or other if you 
nly try first.” ; 

woe sot Lwvould rather find out the use first.” ; 

RosaMOND was very sorry that her mother was so unresponsive. 
Presently, however, she came to a part of the 
article which appeared to her more beautiful 
than the rest. It was not intended to be taken 
quite seriously, but she did not know that. 
‘Oh, Mamma, oh!” cried she, touching her 
mother’s arm ; ‘listen! listen! what lovely 
sentiments! ‘Why not allow the possibility 
that nice girls—well-disposed girls—may also 
desire a mild sort of Wanderjahre period, dur- 
ing which they too want, not to break fences, 
but to get occasional glimpses of the landscape 
beyond the family domain.’ ”’ 

‘Nay, my dear; why not indeed ?” 

‘Oh, Mamma, but only hear this. ‘The far- 
seeing mother will consent to sit a quiet and 
smiling spectator when her daughter ventures 
on small, or even comparatively big, social ex- 
periments.’ ”’ 

** That, RosaMonD, is the system which I have 
consistently pursued with you from infancy.” 

‘* Then, won’t you letme havea mild Wander- 
Jahr, Mamma?” 

Still her mother answered as before, ‘‘ Of 
what use would it be to you, Rosamonp 2” 

‘““Tmight ‘try things on my own account,’ 
Mamma. I could ‘make my own minor mis- 
takes,’ and—and ‘do my little bit of the 
world’s work,’ you know!” 

“You have your little bit to do at home,” 
said her mother. ‘‘ And wandering is not 
working.” 

“But I could wse it for working, Mamma, 
you know. I want to see what lite is really 
like!” 

- et if you were to see it nearer, you 
might be He DRO 
No, indeed, I’m sure I should not. I should 
like it exceedingly.” 

Rosamonp’s head was so turned by the idea 
of having a Wanderjahr, like her brothers, 
ORLANDO and Goprrey, that she could think 
of nothing else. ‘Then, Mamma,” said she, 
after a pause, “perhaps you can’t afford to 
give me a portion to enable me to make my 
experiment ?” > 

“Yes, Ican. But what would you do with 
your Wanderjahr when you got it?” 

What would I do, Mamma ? Let me see, 
larger liberty—I would be an individual as 
would study fora profession, or 
of them succeed, quite as well 
Ros - tee they are pa enonally robust. But tell me, 
to succeed, or that ce coe: sot have the energy and ability 
profession or business ? ”? “ Gisunct vocation to any particular 

Well, I can’t tell till I have trie] 
may have to try several before I decide. 
to live in lodgings alone, and have 
by myself, and know people who 

accredited,’ ”’ 


“I thought, Ros ‘ 
g SAMO} ; J 

eM eo ND, you were so anxious to see more of those 
ee pe i Ce ho have come to live nearus? And there 
so well at the Bar, and Hine g 1s so clever and getting on 
D wel » Bar, ¢ ARRY SANDFORD, who is doj 

work among the poorer classes ; were you not desirous that Pa 


ask them to dine with us?” 
Why, yes, Mamma, if you would be go very I should like 
= ae 


well as a daughter, 
a business, like other girls, 
as men,”’ 


» you know, Mamma; and I 
But at least I shall be able 
a latchkey, and go to music-halls 


good, 


Wh 


: Yf YE yf 


are not ‘properly introduced? and | 
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ac 


Harry Sandford. 


| 


'to know them very much. 
much the same, and you know they would really be agreeable 


tr 
Wanderjahr exceedingly.” ; : 
‘“Why, I don’t know about the acquaintanceship, certainly, ” 
till I’ve tried, but, Mamma, I am quite sure that I should like the 

Wanderjahr.” . 


q 


ee 


I think our tastes would be very 


quaintances !” i 
‘Perhaps they might, but you cannot be sure till you have 
ied any more than you can be quite sure that you should like the 


‘Well, which would you rather have—the Wanderjahr, or the 


friendship of the Farrcnimps and the acquaintanceship of Mr. 
|Prncenry and Mr. Sanprorp and their circle? You shall have 
either.”’ 


‘‘ Dear Mamma, thank you; but, may I not have both?” 

‘No, not both.” 

‘*Then, the Wanderjahr, if you please.” ‘ 

‘* But I should tell you that, in that case, I cannot promise you 


that you would enjoy any intimacy with the Farrcnip family, nor | 
would Mr, 


Pincenry or Mr. Sanprorp. care to cultivate the 


acquaintance of a.young girl who lives alone, | 
without necessity, and apparently finds her | _ 
highest ideal of enjoyment in visiting a music- | — 


hall.” 


-and why sho 
“game ?” 
- ."“““Perhaps for that very reason, my dear.’ 


believe I’d better go-on in the old conventional 
groove. Yet—that mild Wanderjahr ! Oh, 
indeed, Mamma, .I “have: no unwholesome 
hankering .for forbidden fruit.2 The year 
would soon be over, and then I can come.back 
-and be conventional again, can’t I? - Don’t 
~ you think so, Mamma?” i 
_**Nay, my dear. I want you to think for 
yourself. You will have time enough to con- 
sider the matter whilst I write to the Ziniés 
about ‘ Why Young Men don’t Marry.’”’ 

Whilst her mother was composing her letter, 
= Rosamonpd stood in profound meditation, with 
' Mr. Pincenery’s and Mr. Sanprorp’s and Mrs. 
and the Miss FarrcHILps’ visiting cards in one 
hand, and the Nineteenth Century in the other. 

* Well: my dear, have you decided ?” 

‘“Mamma! Yes, Lbelieve I have. If you 
please, I should like téhave the Wanderjahr ; 
that is, if you won’t think me very silly, 
Mamma.”’ : 

“Why, as _to that, I can’t promise you, 
Rosamonpd; I may have my suspicions that 
you are making this choice, not so much be- 
cause you feel any overpowering vocation, as 
because you fancy it is going to be the fashion- 
able thing to do, But when you judge for 
yourself, you should choose what will make 
you happy, and then it will not signify who 
thinks you silly.” 

‘* Then, Mamma, if that’s all, I’m sure the 
Wanderjahr would make me happy, so I 
choose the Wanderjahr.”’ 

‘Very well; you shall have it.’ Rosa- 
MOND felt much pleasure upon hearing her 
mother announce that she had placed an ample 
sum at her disposal, and that she was at liberty 


Oh, I would have a' to take lodgings in any part of the town she pleased (Rosamonp - 
thought she would like to live near Regent’s Park, or somewhere 
Some about Chelsea), spend her time in future exactly as she chose, go 
everywhere alone, stay out as late as she considered necessary, receive 


any acquaintances—male or female—who «should seem to her worth 
studying, and generally enjoy rather more privileges, and be more 


Siccess than the famous Purple Jar of many 
yes—others, no; and, indeed, 


free from supervision than the majority of young men of her age. 


‘“ I shall be very happy during my Wanderjahr, Mamma,”’ she said. 
‘*T hope so, my dear.” 
* * * * 


* * 


Was RossMonD very happy? Was her Wanderjahr a greater 
"0: y years ago? Some say, 
opinions differ so widely on the 


subject that pee itis better to allow each reader to fill in the 


sequel and apply t 


consideration—‘' T¢u ad Astor.’ 


e moral, according to his or her private intuition. 
Mr, Punch knows what his opinion is—but he doesn’t intend to tell. 


Mrm.—When a wag has a bit of false news to dispose of for a 


Ce 
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‘‘ But indeed I don’t, Mamma. It is only | 
because most young men go to such places, | 
d they object to our doing the : 


‘“That’s a very bad reason indeed! But I | 


rs 
5 


ab. 


i 


Frs 
F°TO A DRAGON-FLY, ON SEEING IT 


| HER BONNET... 


wary 10, 1894.) ©. 


UPON A LADY’S HEAD, AND BEING 


a 


INFORMED THAT IT CONSTITUTED 


WEE, tippit, creépin’, timorous baistie! — 


On whilk a bonny spot they ’ve placed thee! 
\(Lsgrant the rhyme is no sae tastie, 

| Though some wad ca’ that 

‘The blessed Scots and vera chastie— 

It’s not, for a’ that. 


Aiblins the English of the QurEn, 
Wi?’ blethers jinkin’ in between, 
Co gar ye wonder what I mean, 

| . Wad suit my tabor ; 
\n’ gie the canny reader’s spleen 
A deal o’ labour.) 


MEO YE OO 
hls UW " wie ns 


Ji 


wT 


ert 


“READING BETWEEN THE LINES.” 


A, BIARRITZ DIARY. 


Monday.— Basque language highly remarkable. Must get Basque 
Grammar and Dictionary, and make real study of the subject. Just 
the thing for a holiday ! ; 
Tuesday.—Have done so. Basque gets more remarkable the 
farther I get into it. Rather like mixture of Gaelic and Russian, 
with slight flavour of Double Dutch, Take my vocabulary to shore, 
and try some sentences on fishermen, Fishermen pretend not to 
understand. Query—can they be Obstructionists? If so, how can I 
closure them? As it is, they closure me by walking away. ‘Tele- 
ram from H-rc-rr, about Budget. Says ‘‘ Thought of deficit gives 
im sleepless nights.” What hewants is change of scene and occu- 
ation. Wire back to him to.cometo Biarritz, and study Basque. 
f that doesn’t send him to sleep, nothing will. Se 
Wednesday.—What’s the good of being near Spain if you don’t 
see a bull-fight? J have, at St. Sebastian. Authorities there most 
polite—gave me a front seat. Slipped out during the performance 
and got the ‘‘ Zoréador” (think that’s what he’s called) to let me 
take his place for a time. Did so. A little practice would, I feel 
sure, make me an accomplished bull-fighter, As it was, not quite 
perfect in throwing the cloak over bull’s horns as he charged. Only 
a timely remembrance of my tactics with the cow in Hawarden Park 
revented my 
interfered to prevent my 
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Of a’ the arts beneath the sun 

Yon feckless dragon-flie ’s the one 

That bears the gree frae Lunnen toun 
For fause array ; 

The best-laid schemes 0’ 

a It sends a-gley. 


Your root’s a scanty tog o’ timmer : 

I’ve seen a mony thack that’s trimmer ; 

Wi’ cauld ye freeze, wi’ sun ye simmer 
In sic a bonnet ; 

Why, bless your head, my sonsie kimmer, 
There’s naethin’ on it ! 


A wee bit pair o’ shamefw’ wings 
That’s stikkit wi’ a brace o” string's !— 
I’d ha’ ye ken sich kiverings 

Are unco sma’ ; 
I’m dootin’ it’s a state o’ things 

Wad fash St. Paw ! 


being tossed. Prefect, when he knew it was me, | headed ‘* Apprehension of Mr. LEO! 
‘‘exposing myself to needless risks.’’ | surprised at this. Naturally he must be feeling nervous, 
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If a’ your claes, I maun remark, 

Were of that ilk indecent wark, 

Ye’d rin aboot a’most as stark 
As ATALANTA ! 

An’, faith, that’s waur than Cutty Sark 
In Tam 0’ Shanter ! 


ang an’ bun 


Yeve rompin’ shoulders till your frocks ; 
They ’re maistly big as barley-shocks ; 
A yard o’ kercher for your locks 
Ye weel might spare ; 
Aw’ rest the soul o’ JoHNNIE Knox, 
That’s greetin’ sare! 


Oh, wad some power instruct the siren 
To put her Burns aboon her Byron, 
It wad to gauds an’ sich attirin’ 
Stap a’ devotion, 
An save her mony a curlin’ iron 
_An’ foolish lotion! 


Stupid of Prefect, just as I was getting into it, too! Back to 
Biarritz. Tired, but cheerful. Telegram from R-s-B-ry; wants to 
know what he’s to do with KurpivrE. Obvious answer—send him 
here, to learn Basque. That’ll sober him! 

Thursday.—Deputation of Basques waits on me. Gratifying, as 
it enables me to practise the language on them. Give them an 
hour’s speech, explaining Home-Rule Bill. Yor. attentive. Find. 
at end that they think I’ve been addressing them on Pyrenean 
agriculture! Disappointing. Tell them about Welsh Disestablish- 
ment. A Priest in audience assures me ‘‘ Basques devoted to their ” 
Church, and won’t like the subject.’’ Curious superstitions still rife 
among this ancient people! However, manage to give them a com- 
prehensive lecture on their own history, politics, system of education, 
and so on, which seems to surprise them. 

Friday.—Off to Roncesvalles, where Roxanp fell. 
myself ae of old, fighting Paynim hosts. Why 
Must look this up. Or telegraph to Bryce to explain—he knows this 
sort of thing. ight pain ’im, however, to bother him in the 
holidays. Air must be very good here—never could joke like that in 
Downing Street. Borrow some old armour, and dress up init. Local 
Gendarme interferes. This coercion unpleasant. Back to Biarritz. 
Hear Lords have dished my Bills. Don’t care! Jolly evening for a 
bathe. Had one. More Basque vocabulary after. Bed. 

Saturday.—Family say I am over- 


Imagine 
** Paynim ?” 


reminds me so of J-s-pH. Back, and -* 
console myself with three hours over 
Basque, then a few chapters of my 
‘* History. .of | Light - houses,” ‘my 
‘“ Theory of Marine Fishing,” and my 
‘* Hints to Vine-growers,”’ all of which I’ve begun since I came 
here. Wires from R-s-p-Ry, H-rc-rt, R-p-n, Sp-Nns-R, M-R1I-y, 
and the rest asking ‘‘if it’s true that I intend to resign?”? Why 
not? Then I could settle down here, master the eighteen Basque 
dialects, and that bull that nearly finished me.’ But,—as the old song 


has it, ‘‘ Take me while I’m in the humour,—xoé just now!” 


doing it! They’ve hidden my Basque 7 ein | HT: : 
dictionary! Whattyranny! Must do X ee oa & 
something to-day. Hear they still MY’ ' EFA LF yy 
make swords at Bilbao. Off to see. 4 Ra 
Nice Prefect, charming ‘‘Sefioritas,’? .27Y zy | 
but no swords! Yes, one—with a Bir- .-' 9% i 
mingham stamp on it! Depressed— =f ()/) 
=~ = 


oo. ow 


Canards, 


PROPHECY OR PREVENTION. 


Ir you chance to make a statement that’s untrue, 
And the party most concerned declares it ¢s so ; 
The papers of another party true 
Will chuckle at your queer canard, and quiz so. 
But bless you, if you know what you’re about, 
You’ll discover many ways to turn the tables. 
Denial always does engender doubt, 

And prophesies—postponed—are not mere fables. 
To-morrow, or next week, or e’en next year, 
The future tense impartially applies to. 
You may put constructions on such words as ‘‘ near ”’ 

That CockER cannot count although he tries to: 
And then-—and this is really awful fun !— 

It will prove you most-ingenieus, and knowing, too! 
Just what you said the patty eoodld have done, 

If you hadn’t told the world that he was going to! 


‘ 


Mrs. R. saw a paragraph in some newspaper a few days ago 
Japez BaLFour.” She is not at all 


UNC 


H, -OR Fa 
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THE BARN DANCE. 


Old Lady (from the Cowntry). 

Matilda, ‘‘ YES—THERE SHE IS—DANCING 

Old Lady. ‘‘ OH—SO THAT’S WHAT THEY 
SUITABLE TO YoUR AUNT JANE!” 


THE ‘ 
CALL, THE “ PAS’ DE 


CONFIDENCES. 


ScENE—A Quayside. JoHNNY BULL and JEAN 
reading the latest ‘‘ Naval Intelligence”’ 
daily oracles. 

Johnny (indignantly). Well, of all the inefficient, ill-appointed | 

- phantom fleets, 
My expensive, useless Navy is the worst! 

Jean (furiously), Gr-r-r-r ! Is this the way our government their 

naval duty treats ? 
It makes a patriot bosom fit to burst ! 

Johnny. By the living, jumping Jingo—if that glorious saint 

survives— 

I have neither ships, nor guns, nor proper crews ! 

O sacred name of pig! there is no safety for our lives, 

No ships! And what we’ve got we’re like to lose: 

Johnny. I ladle out my millions, yet they tell me in the Zimes 

I am all behind, as I have been before. 


CRAPAUD discovered 
in their favourrte 


Jean, 


Jean. Locxroy has let in light upon the blackest of all crimes.— 
Empty arsenals, and unprotected shores ! 
Johnny. My ships, as far as I can see, are just so much old iron! 
They cannot even keep the sea in peace ! 
Jean. A circle huge of foreign fleets La France's 
VW hich are unprotected from Dunkirk to Ni 
Johnny. Statisties prove I’m out of it, and 
aa Stan ’s the use of arguing with “tables” ? 
, . Statisties s 4 i i 
2 iege, f Bah that, notwithstanding calls upon my purse, 
oi ' ine Marine are merely fables, 
ohnny. My Admirals and Engineers and Journalists agr 
In one thing, and is that I’ rong ee 
2 ign g, and that is that I’m all wrong. 
; spent a milliard more than any rival, nay than three, 


And yet—just look at Cherbourg or Toulon! 
enchman, he can chuckle big 


Johnny. Why there’s that infernal Fr 
3 and boast 
That Brrrannra no a 
, T TANNL: more *‘ rules 
Jean, ne prows of Perfide Albion “A 
— es spine Aes we shouldn’t stand a chance! 
; shell my 3 as readily, by 
a Y ports as readily, by Jove, as shelling 
And starve out our little I 


coasts environ, 
ce! 
getting worse and worse; 


the waves,” ’tis France! 
all pointed to our coast, 


sland. Things look squiffy ! 


‘Is youR AUNT JANE HERE TO-NIGHT, MATILDA?” 
AS DE QUATRE’ WITH LITTLE Mr. SIMPKINS!” 


QUATRE’! I THINK THAT THE ‘PAS DU ToUT’ WOULD BE MORE 


Jean, Boulogne, and Havre, and Cherbourg Burt could just bom- 
bard with ease, 
And blow Dieppe to blazes in a jiffy. 
Johnny. See my muzzle-loaders useless as a youngster’s catapult, 
And ships with ends unarmoured, each a toy! 
Jean. With the maximum of effort I’ve a minimum of result. 
At least that is the verdict of Lockroy! 
Johnny (aside), That Froggy’s grinning finely! (Aloud.) Say, 
now, did you ever know 
Such a phantom fleet as mine upon the brine ? 
Jean (aside). Buti laughs me at the nose! (dAloud.) 
amt, say not so! 
If you wish to see a worse one—look at mine ! 
[ Left comparing Scares. 


Heélas, mon 


HISTORY DEFEATS ITSELF. 


[‘‘ You are not like Cerberus, three gentlemen at once, are you?” 
Mrs. MALAPROP.] 

THE Daily News informed us on the 26th ult., as did the Daily 
Telegraph a few days earlier, that the body of RicHarp THE THIRD 
was conveyed after the battle of Bosworth to Rothley Temple. A 
correspondent, writing to the latter paper, has, however, pointed out 
the perplexing fact that there is a tablet on the bridge now replac- 
ing the old ‘‘ Bow Bridge”’ at Leicester, which states that the King’s 
body was thrown over into the river. Sundry historians assert that 
his remains were buried in the Grey Friars’ church at Leicester; 
while a tradition adds that his stone coffin afterwards became a 
drinking-trough. _ 

Certainly, our historians do not seem to be quite what is at the 
present day commonly called ‘‘ up to Dick” ; and we confess at once 
our own inability to reconcile the opposing reports. Unless the 
really dead RicHARD CrookBAcK had iinoat as many adventures as 
the apparently dead little hunchback of Arabian Nights fame, it 
looks -rather like RicHarp being himself again, and again !—in 
fact, not merely double Gtosrrr, but triple ditto. Perhaps 
ARTEMUS WARD is your true historian when he speaks of ‘‘ RicHURD 
THE THREE,’’—orit may be that the unlucky monarch, thinking he 
had not had fair play when in life, made a half successful attempt 
afterwards to get even with ‘‘ six Ricumonps in the field.” 
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‘* CONFIDENCES.” 


Jonun Butt. “DID YOU EVER SEE ANYTHING -WORSE THAN MY NAVA 
Jean CRAPAUD. “ Whee MINE ! /” 


-Feprvary 10, 1894. | PUNCH, 


THE HAYMARKET MYSTERY! 


Tue ways of managers are inscrutable. The other day Mr. Hire | té 


| accepted, presumably therefore approved of, and emphasized his 
j mprroyal by producing, and playing the leading part in, a play by 
Mr. Sypney Grunpy entitled dn Old Jew, iil will now become 
| another “ Wandering Jew,” since it is highly probable that he will 
| vainly seek rest for the sole of his foot on the boards of provincial, 

American or Colonial theatres. And here is Mr. Brernoum TREE 
g, producing, and himself performing the title 
tan a sort of mesmeric-and-spiritualistic play, 
the presi’; the earnestness, and the excellent 
ipals could have possibly induced the public to 


aie | PROFESSOR 
Lag WOODVILLE 
esi. RN a THE ONLY GENUINE HINDdo- ; 
WIZARD 
High-CLASS PARLOUR MAGIC. 
EVENING PARTIES. 


A 
"; 


yl 


i ff 
i i 


Professor Charlatan. ‘‘ Observe 


there is no deception ! 
sleeve !”” 


accept. No act of prestidigitation which that most skilful.conjuro ae 


Mr. Beersoum TREE may perform can equal this one great trick of 
 nalming ” this play off on the public as a finished work either of 
dramatic art or of literary excellence. 
The idea seems to be a muddle, too, for Zhe Charlatan discovers 
that he really is what he has been pretending to be; and then, in 
spite of the evidence of facts which contradict him flatly, he confesses 
that he is not what he has discovered he really is! Why, ’tis a 
plot that Lord Dundreary might have conceived, or that The Head- 
less Man, had he turned his mighty intellect towards the Drama, 
might have concocted! If Philip Woodville be a Mesmeriser and 
Spiritualist, as he professes to be, then is he not a Charlatan. If 
Philip Woodville be only half of this, a Mesmeriser and not a 
Spiritualistic Medium, then he is only half a Charlatan; but at the 
same time, if undeniable facts have proved to him, in spite of him- 
self, that he does possess just half of those very powers he has been 
pretending to wield, would he not at once reason to himself that, 
for aught he knew,he might indeed be able to ** call spirits from the 
vasty deep,” if he only gave his mind to it ? No; it seems that the 
sancuine dramatist had got hold of just one situation and a couple 
of characters; and then in answer to his own question, “What shall 
I do with them 2” he fits up a skimpy sort of frame-work, which 


will hardly hold together, for ‘‘ the picture of ‘ We Three,’ ”’ the three 
being Philip the Charlatan, 
name!), and Isabel Arlington. 


Poor Madame Ob-no-skin ! 
the flesh by Miss Gerrrupe Kineston, who plays the 


with considerable power ; 


a £4 
oe. 


Madame Obnoskin (ye Gods, what a 


She is substantially “ee pm in 
ifficult part 
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Nothing up my \» ; 


“ 


not offer those chances which, had_ thi 
; And thoroughly developed, h a part oF i 
“As it is, poor Madame Ob-all-flesh-and-no- 
‘do worth doing, and still less to say worth 


iale Cook in a firm of Real Spiritualistic 


aring, 
Conjurors, Masepiy 

represented by My? 
mission, finally comes 
how Bpont the femal 
have been the isvonmgctween these 

Was it she who came ‘‘ tapping” like® 


Charlatan’s ‘‘ Turret-Room’’. rv 
walked thither in her sleep,jiad to wath off-arain, uncommonly wide | © 
awake? Jt may have been: but she didn’t $A VoeS Oe east, as | ~ 
Horie of the Ghost, ‘‘ Not when I saw it.” death 
Mrs. TREE as Ophelia, atter- he SS a 
wards Lady Macbeth, ‘and finally 
La Sonnambula, or The Sleepex  , 
eee pee single te ©: ; 
ad acbeth wasn’t single, by 7%. - 
(Lady t g Bs RS ae 


out’as an exposer of spiritualistic frauds. 
‘eontidante ? What is she bésides this? What 
woe Isshe jealous of him? |~ 
‘Raven at the door of the} _ 
sabel Arlington, having | 


4 


« 


the way, but “‘this is a detail 
rolled into one, is really admirable. © 
One false step when .asleeps sine 
false note (and she sings with’ es 
quisite pathos) would Have ‘upset 
the .entire piece. Mr. RopErf *~ 
BucHANAN owes her more, perhaps, + 
than he does to Mr. T SpE sor the 
success of the piece; forindubitably ._ 
the success of The Charlatqy.is @ ue 
mainly due to these two. alae 

Mr. Kerr is as good as the part 
will permit him 6 be, and so is 
Miss Liny HanpurRy. Mr. CHARLES 
ALLAN is.a much-married Dean to 
the lifé; and if Mr. HormaN-Crark | 

id mot just in one instance'(where~ — ~~ 
thé Dean literally up . 
d only arrives at the 
at the subject of his 
‘Anglican clergyman 
knee-breeches) overdo 


: ea 4 
f “e 


MY => 
¥ 2 
ee 
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t of Professor Mumbles, he 
be perfect. ee 
As the Author Dews- 


ont] geet 


Ophelia (p led) 3 
oh where is my 


ere k Le 
n Vy ther 
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S{8)sIR GERALD PORTAL. 
“Se WO Wrep January 25, 1894, AcEp 36. 


Tow the Dark Continent takes tithe and toll 

Of Britons of stout heart and steadfast soul ! 

Venturing life to bear the quickening light, 

Midway of manhood’s day he met his night. cs 

Afrie’s late dawn of which such deaths are dérald, 

Should glory-gild the tomb of good Sir GeRALD= 
eae tae te ee, TRE bs 


ee 


A oe 


In Aqua Vertras.—We read that itis becoming th e custom to feed 
Spanish Anarchist prisoners exclusivel vhile denying. them 


and it is not her fault if the part is not | of the well for truth, but only to the bottom ot the decanter, 


fortune above other nations in not having to go so far as the bottoni |” 
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MEMORABILIA. 


Tar happy hour do you recall, 
We through the gallery wan- 
dered ? 
The statues, how you scanned 
them all, : 
And on their histories pon- 
dered. alae 
I mused upon your girlish 
grace, 
Your shining eyes and earnest 
face. | 


At length, on some deep thought | 

intent, 
Or maybe growing weary, 

Against a pedestal you leant, 
hich lost its aspect dreary. 

It seemed as if a lustre shone 

O’er that old sage enthroned 
thereon. 


I wonder if that stone recalls 
What’s printed on my be- 


ing? 
I Peasy if those sightless balls | 


Yearned for an instant’s see- 


ing 

When the light hand I ne’er 
might hold 

¥ellon the marble hard and cold ? 


O you old gallery, dim and dear 
Alike to sage and lover! 
O light and life that wandered 
here, 
That only dreams recover ! 
Ostatues— blest beyond all these, 
O happy bust of SocraTEs ! 


Ah no! Like mine, ere well 

begun, | 

Your brief, brief day was 
ended ; 


Only a memory we won. 
o dawn, however splendid, 
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THE INSPIRATION. 


On, my GINEVRA, queen and 


wife, : 
Into thy dreaming eyes I gaze, 
And hope, and fate, and love, 


and life 
I fathom in their tranquil 
rays. 
Since thou hast given me leave, 
for thee 
To toil and suffer, strain, 


aspire, 

Oh say, what shall the subject be 

sae I shall fill with deathless 
re? 


Shall I eternal verities 
Image before the eyes of men? 
For, since thy love has made me 
wise, 
Deep secrets are within my 


en. 
Wouldst thou be ‘‘ The Awaken- 


Of Freedom,’ or immortal 
Youth ? 

Shall Nature in my canvas fling 

Aside her veil, or radiant 
Truth ? 


Love, shall I from the lore of 
Greece 
Some ever-living legend paint? 
Or wouldest thou be ‘* Beatrice,” 
Or in some medieval saint 
Shall thy fair features be dis- 
cerned, 
Oh, my GINEVRA, agate-eyed? 
With grace ineffable she turned: 
‘‘Ah, paint a pot-boeler!” 
she sighed. 


WANTED BADLY TO KNOW. 


Family Doctor (to the Squire), ‘‘THANKS FOR YouR CHEQUE, SQUIRE! WILL GLADSTONE soon resign 


To eg me can bring back| Bur, my pear SiR, IT’S FAR TOO MUCH—FAR IN EXCESS OF WHAT I his lofty station, 
You luckless old philosopher! | SHOULD HAVE CHARGED! I CAN ONLY HorE I SHALL HAVE AN OPPOR- Or leave to his opponents—re- 
ONG. PAM OSOPREE TUNITY: OF. WORKING IT OFF 12 signation ¢ 


several cases in the list on Monday, and returns to London that 
morning.”” Some of it was quite true—my wife and I did go for the 
Week-End” (at specially low rates) to a boarding-house at Kast- 
bourne. I am aware that to some this may seem ignoble, and 
unworthy of a great profession. I hope, however, that I shall not be 
mistaken. I have only taken my own case to spare the blushes of 
heiress desirous of obtaining an entrance into that exclusive|™Y, comrades. The practice is as common as it is notorious. In 
fact, if this were not (by your leave) to appear in the august columns 
of Punch, I should be tempted to say, in conclusion, that the only 
object of this very letter was what I have admitted as ignoble— 
advertisement. But, as it is, permit me to be, 
Yours modestly, L. ERNED CoUNSEL, 
102, Temple Gardens, E.C., February 3, 1894. 


THE GENTLE ART OF ADVERTISING. | 


Mg eee roning (if the word applies to a mere man) the supposed 


ee a penny a line, 
of a girl, and must look elsewhere for the guineas which are to 


TO MY EDITOR. 
(The Wail of the Much-producing-Long-crowded-out Poet.) 


WHERE is the verse I sent you months ago, 
On various subjects, humorous and terse? ~ 
The weeks pass by in unremitting flow, 
—Where is the verse ? ? 
Though long in type, they rest beneath your curse, 
(A. strongish word—the rhyme will have it so) 
That which was topical grows flat, or worse, 
That becomes stale, which once was comme tl faut, 


County brief (the feo £ I well remember a guinea So heed th i i 
oe for which, by the w: o heed the scribbler, impotent to nurse 
which I was able to trace directly to a mie valuntle lara i tty Sean: silence, apport 0 Uke tony 


Where 7s the verse ? ee 


eae As 1r SHoutp Br.—Mr. Punch is much gratified t i 
ronicled in the most com- | advice taken, and that the case of Koster v. ee Palen et 


ove - RNED CoUNSE a . 
eave town for the South C EL and Mrs, Ernep CounsEL | was tried last week before Mr. Justice ’AWEINS, in accordance with 


oast this afternoon. Mr. Counset has| Mr. Punch’s suggestion three weeks ago. 


€n, of course, our movements are ch 


Frsruary 10, 1894.] 
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THE NEXT INTERVIEW. 


ScENE—Friedrichsruh. TrmeE—A month hence. 
PRESENT—EMPEROR and PRINCE. 


Prince. Well, your Majesty, now that we are togéther I must 
again express the delight I feel at seeing you here as my guest. 
aed think I can best repay your kindness by giving you a little 

vice. 

Emperor, A thousand thanks, 
where did you get that hat ? 

Prince. I scarcely know, Sire. 

Emperor (interrupting). 
yours (gives head cover- _ 
ing). Why, it makes all 
the difference! Look in | 
the glass and judge for 
yourself! Why, you look 

alf your age! 

Prince. Many thanks, 
your Majesty, but I do 
not wish to talk about 
hats. I cannot help 
thinking that the Triple 
Alliance — 

Emperor (as before). 
Bother the TripleAlliance. 
But tell me something in- 
finitely more important 
—where did you get that 
coat ? 


my dear Princr, but pardon me, 


And now about England 


Prince. Never mind | 
my coat; you must 
know—— 


Emperor (as before). | 
But I must mind about 
your coat (producing 
parcel). Here is one 
fashioned like my own; 
wear it for my sake! 

Prince. Again ‘many 
thanks; but do leave my 
clothes alone. You see, 
if Russia joins hands 
with France—— 

Emperor (as before). 
But must call your 
serious attention to the 
condition of your waist- | 
coat! I say it’s abso- | 
lutely awful. However, 
you will find in this parcel 
something that I know 
will please you (Pro- 
duces parcel.) There, 
my dear old man, take it 
with my blessing. You, 
will find it very comfort- 
able, because it is lined 
throughout with fur. 

Prince. Yes, yes; but 
do let me talk of our 
connection with Italy. 
Practically the land is 
bankrupt, and—— 

Emperor (once again). 
I dare say; but that has 
nothing to do with your 


Stay, you must allow me. This hat for 


“THE UNHAPPY DISPATCH.” 


THE JUDGE'S GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE. 
(Compiled by the Bar fur the use of the Bench.) 


Bar, And now, my good judge, can you tell me anything about 
Mr. CornEY GRAIN ? 

Bench. No; but from his name I im»gine he must be a celebrated 
agriculturist. 

Bar, A very good answer, but not quite right. Mr. Cornry 
GRAIN is a very clever entertainer, and has lived a good portion of 
his life amongst REEDs. 

Bench. I see; a sort of water lily. 

Bar. Not quite; but that is a natural inference. And I suppose 
esse ve _ you know what is the 
meaning of a bob? 

Bench. A nod, a cur- 
tesy! We have a_ bob 
when Mr. BRIEFLESs bows 
to me in Court, and I re- 
turn the salutation. 

Bar. Well, not exactly ; 
by bob I meant a shilling. 
And now can you tell me 
what aprize-tighter means 
when he says he had “‘ got 
into Chancery ” ? 

Bench. Why that he is 
| interested in an adminis- 
tration suit, or has been 
| thecauseof anoriginating 
' summons. 
| Bar. Well, scarcely ; 
although from a profes- 
-ional point of view no 
fault can be found with 
the definition. Do you 
know what ‘‘ tossing for 
| drinks” is ? 

Bench. I have no idea. 
Stay ; a mad bull tosses, 
but then, as a victim to 
hydrophobia, he avoids 
drinks. 
— Bar. Well, [think you 
have a glimpse of under- 
standing, but you have 
-not got quite the real 


meaning. Now, I will 
give you a_ professional 
'question. What is a 
judge ? 


ench. A man learned 
in the law, but learned 
in nothing else. 
i'-: Bar. Quite right. 
_ Now, does a judge under- 
sand the meaning of 
slang ? 
Liench. Slang! Why, 
[ never heard the word 
before. 
Bar. But yet,my Lord, 
you have been young 
| yourself? 
| , Bench. Yes, but never 
since 1 became a judge. 
And now, my rather — 
'too—learned friend, let 


frock-coat. (Produces 
parcel.) See, Ihave got the very thing for you. } 
Prince, You are too good! But please let me give you my view 
about Austria. Now you must know that the Emperor King 1s—— 
Emperor. On bother the dual country! What I want to see is 
something better in the shape of boots. In this parcel (produces tt) 
I have bought all that you can possibly desire in that line. 


Prince. But I assure you, Sire, that I have everything I want, | 


and it would be a great thing if you and I could compare notes about 
the English occupation of Egypt. 

Emperor. Of course. But, dear me, I have forgotten your 
umbrella! I must have left it in Berlin. I will go and fetch it ; 
or, better still, I will send it to you by parcel-post! I will be off at 
once, So good-bye, my dear Prince, and may we soon meet again. 

[Scene closes in upon the EMprErRor’s hurried exit. 


Tur Unionist Bopy (headed by Joe Chamberlain, florally deco- 
rated).—‘‘ The Orchid Squad.” 


eager “me ask you one question. 
Do you know how to forget everything but case law? 
Bar. By existing on a desert island. 
| Bench, That is scarcely necessary. The easiest way to lose sight 
‘of the barrister of the past is to become the judge of the present ; and 
| having said this, I think we will resume the hearing of the case 
| which was under consideration when you became my cross-examiner. 
[The Bench resumes its dignity, and the Bar subsides. Curtain. 


ws 


PRACTICAL SuGGESTION.—As something must be done to increase 
the number of men in the Navy, it is proposed to transfer the Royal 
Horse Guards Blue to that Service, where they will in future be 
_known as the Ultra-Marines. 


THEFT No Roppery.,—If you are acquainted with a collector of 
_water-colour drawings, why have you a right to pick his pocket ? 
' Answer. Because he has pict-ures ( pick'd yours) ! : 


cn 


| full second. 
my eyes I found I had been transported bodily to Vine Street. 


| Same time a heavy and reg 


—~I 
to 


LAYS OF THE CURRENCY. 
Ti.—ONE SHILLING! 


SHOULD you go on a journey and fancy it dull 
To have nothing to read as you travel, 
You can purchase a books betas ge to be full 
Os Ml ahaa But the talented author will do 
it instead, 
From obseurity clearness dis- 
tilling, 
It’s a curious thing called a 
‘‘ shocker’? you ’ve read, 
And it costs you — at book- 
stalls — one shilling. 


Our Army ’sa marvellous source 
of delight 
To those who are haply not 


\i begin it. . 
A\ ‘\Y \\ When the youngster decides he 
AQ Nee] will march, drill,and shoot 
Vy, And Barkis-like says he is 


willing, 
The QuEEN’s so delighted to get 
a recruit, 
She presents him at once with 
a shilling. - 


When a son falls in love with a beautiful maid, 
* Whose degree, notwithstanding, is lowly, 
The father is apt, I am sorely afraid, 4 


To use language you couldn’t call holy. oe 4 
The son swears for Azs part he means to be true, ~ 

But it’s bad for the cooing and billing 
When Papa says in terms—it’s his bolt from. the blue— 
_ That he’ll cut off his son—with a shillime’” 


You see that a man has contrived to invent 
A machine to make tea out of shavings. 
_ Ere long an attractive prospectus is sent, 
he And ere long you make shares of your savings. 
~ ‘The direetors aren’t rogues—that were past all belief, 
Yet when,they ’ve succeeded in filling 


Their pockéts, the company quick comes to grief, 
And you’re lucky if you get—a shilling ! 

a MEETING THE METEOR. 

To the Editor of Punch, 


Str,—I am surprised that scientific men should have remained 
dumb on a subject of the highest interest. Last night as I was walk- 
ing home, after dining with the Worshipful Company of Red 
Painters, I was much struck by suddenly finding myself subject to 
what I can only describe as a swaying motion, a parently imparted 
by the pavement. Once or twice the road seemed about to rise into 
the air, and then as rapidly subsided again, the effect being to throw 
me violently against an old friend of mine, who happened to be 
walking next me, At first we treated this as a joke, ae laughed at 
it; but after it had continued for some time I became alarmed, 
and was just about to summon assistance when I felt myself hurled 
violently backwards. The back of my head struck the pavement 
bios some force, and at the same moment a beautiful constellation 
of stars appeared, and shone with a bright light for the space of a 

Such was the force of the shock, that when I opened 
any of your readers speak to a similar experience ? = 
Yours faithfully, In Vino (Street) VERITAS, 


Str,—I has i ; : 

noMenh ~ wid , rm you of an extraordinary natural. phe- 
fached aah J a this peaceful suburban district was much dis- 
fo hed tat hie eo en. It is my habitual custom before retiring 
tected. Thad just dome nie terrier by whom my home is pro- 
brilliant lett Just Cone so, as usual, when I suddenly perceived a 
salt coming up the road in front of my house. At the 
which the rays proceeded af setae sounded in the direction from 

Sa =. pcg tems - AU the same moment my cook. i ( 
She ec eoutdence, rushed past me in a state of arent ip 
Sete pt eet LHe ight and hal bec ifi : eae 
out I found the policeman at : een terrified by it. On going 
had seen nothing, and could off me cone to my front door, but he 

est ould offer little j ivi : ; 

was engaged in the consumption a 5 Pgs Soa caviapencn, Bs Ae 

aa iain se a Trugal supper of bread an 
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cheese by which his utterance was impeded. . Taking everything into 
consideration, the only conclusion I can come to is that I sawa meteor 
at the moment of its impact upon the earth. The hour, I should 
state, was 10.15 P.M, Yours truly, 

Camberwell. S. E. AGULL. 


Str,—I write to say that a meteor, which was entirely hidden from 

view by thick clouds, passed ome this town at 10 o’clock last night. 
i ours, : 

Muddleborough in the Marsh. Joun T. TickLEToBY. 

Srr,—I cannot tell you how shocked I have been at hearing from 
my friend and neighbour, the Reverend JosHuA FLAMMER, that a 
large meteor was allowed to pass over this place last night ! 

Yours indignantly, 


Crumpington, Slops. A FEMALE RATEPAYER. 


FLOATING A BUBBLE. 


Paragraph (pitted in bold double-leaded type).—We have reasons 
for believing that it is not impossible that the Beadle intends shortly to 


resign. The Beadle is at present away on leave, but on his return 
will probably acquaint the members of the Vestry with his decision. 

Paragraph in type a little larger and slightly more leaded).—In 
regard to a rumour published by a contemporary that it is the in- 
tention of the Beadle to resign, we have it on the most reliable 
authority that nothing is known of the matter in the best informed 
municipal circles. : | 

Paragraph (even more “displayed” than. its premiers), — At 
a late fae we have ascertained that nothing is known of the 
rumoured resignation at the Beadle’s private address. In reply to a 
wire it is now stated that the Beadle has gone out for the day and is 
not expected back until to-morrow. © ° ae 

Paragraph: (special).—We have reasons for believing that the 
reported intended resignation of the Beadle is a canard. As the 
Beadle has not: yet confirmed the report or denied its veracity it will 
be necessary to publish an extra edition containing further and later 
particulars, \ j 

Paragraph (extha, special) —The Beadle has come home and is 
considering his reply, It is believed in well-informed quarters that 
the rumour of his reported intended resignation is to say the least 
premature. ¢ ; ‘ 

Paragraph (extrg special special).—Nothing further is known of 
the Beadle’s intentions, but as he smiled when he received his tele- 
grams it is conjectured that he considered his rumoured intended 
resignation as a practical joke. 

Paragraph (from a medical paper).—In regard to the rumour of the 
intended resignation of the Beadle, we have authority for saying that 
it was the opinion of an eminent physician that his patient was 
capable of either resigning or remaining at his work. There was no 
medical reason for the resignation, and no medical reason for the 
devotion to work. This valuable diagnosis of a difficult case was 
handed to us with permission to make it public when the exigencies 
of the situation seemed to demand its open circulation. 


Oficial Dispatch (furnished by the Private Secretary to the | 


Beadle).—With regard to the rumoured intention of the Beadle to 
resign, it is well to point out that the situation remains unaltered. 
The Beadle is aware that he may resign at any moment, but then he 
may not resign: it may be for years, it may be for ever. Intentions 
are not facts, and facts are not intentions. What may happen to- 
day may not have happened yesterday, and may not be repeated 
to-morrow. The point of this observation depends upon its applica- 
tion. And this being so, the Beadle wishes everyone good luck, and 
counsels everybody to keep a sharp look-out a-head. This, the 


Beadle begs to observe, was the adyice of Jack Bunsby, and is quite I 


worthy of being accepted as a wholesome precedent. 

Newspaper Commentary (from one point of view).—It will be 
seen, that as there is no smoke without fire, there is every reason for 
believing that the rumoured intention (of which we were the first to 
give publicity) was amply warranted by the then existing situation. 

Newspaper Commentary (from a different point of riew)—It will 
be seen, from the communication authorised by the Beadle, that our 
contemporary who was the first to announce the intended resigna- 
tion of the eminent gentleman has been amusingly hoaxed. The 
situation which has existed for months seems to he entirely 
unchanged. 

Commentary by the General Public. 
standing about the Beadle’s resignation, we seem to haye purchased 
without any necessity a very large number of newspapers, 


Amor VINCIT SAnpow.—Sandow’s latest and most important 
engagement has just been publicly announced. It is to Miss 
BLANCHE Burns, of London; and it looks like a genuine ardent love- 
affair—at any rate, it suggests passion at white heat. They have 
our best wishes. 
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“TO THE CHARITABLY DISPOSED.” 
(Suggested Form of ‘ Letter of Advice.’’) 


‘* Tra young, or old, or middle-aged person 
presents himself or herself to anyone repre- 
senting that he or she isa relative of mine, 
and in great distress, oblige me by giving 
him or her... . into custody.” 


THE UNIVERSAL HYMN. 


For Scuoot-Boarp HyMNALS. 
Adapted to Modern Educational Requirements. 


ARISE my soul—if soul I’ve got— 
And, vaguely vocal, thank 

For all the blessings of my lot 
The—Unknown Eternal Blank ! 


1 thank the—Streak of Azure Haze 
That on my birth has smiled, 

And made me, in post-Christian days, 
A happy School-Board child. 


I was not born, as myriads were, 
In ages dark and dim 

And taught to pray a plous prayer, 
Or sing a holy hymn. 


I was not born a little slave 
To formula and creed, 

Or taught that Heaven must light the Grav-, 
Or God-love banish greed. 


I was not born when priests might ream 
And teach the childish band 

To sing about Our Heavenly Home, 
Or of that Happy Land! 


Mere dogma muddles up the mind, 
And leaves it in a mess. 
Religion surely was designed 
To make our freedom less. 


The Conscience-Clause? It may secure 
Some freedom to the slave. 

But where’s the sense—unless we’re sure 
That we a conscience have ? 


We’ ve lots of ‘“‘Standards” which we treasure, 
There’s one superfluous, quite, 
A Standard human wit can’t measure 


(In Board Schools)—that of Right ! 


Secular matters make our joys, 
And facts are our sole food. 

Do we turn out good girls and boys ? 
Good heayens! What 7s ‘ Good” ? 


Through all the periods of my life 
One goodness 1’ll pursue ; | ue 
With rare “‘ good things”’ this world is rite ; 
I’ll try to get a few. 


* 

Our KircHENERr will be everywhere a per- 
sona grata than he was even before this. In 
answer to correspondents we say No, this 

articular KrrcHENER was not in the House- 
old Troops. 


VOL, CYE; 
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“ BLUSHING HONOURS.” 


Ir is rumoured that, encouraged by the 
example of Sir Epwarp Burne JONEs, 
Baronet, the following gentlemen, hitherto of 
more or less retiring habits, have accepted the 
titles enumerated after their names :— 


Mr. Witr14m Morris—Lord .Fanran, of 
Trafalgar Square. 

Mr. Joun Rvusxkin—Honorary Consulting 
Engineer of the Furness Railway and Chair- 
man of the Coniston Steam Gondola Com- 
pany, Limited. 

Mr. ALcGERNON SwirnBpuRNE—M.P,' A 
Gladstonian in the House, 

Mr. Coventry PAtMoRE—M.P. An Angel 
in the House. 

Mr. WituAm Tatitack—Lord High Ad- 
miral, 

Mr. AUBERON .HERBERT—M.P. Assistant 
Chairman of Committees, County Councillor 
for London, Member of School Board, Inspector 
of Factories, Deputy Ranger of the New 
Forest, &e., &e. 

Sir Witrrip Lawson—Toastmaster to the 
Lord Mayor. 

Mr. J. McN. WuistreR—Associate of the 
Royal Academy and Professor in the School 
of Art, South Kensington. 

Mr. T. S. Cooprr, R.A.—Animal Painter 
to the Pumpside Dairy Company. 

Mr. Honeson, R.A.—Teacher of Landscape 
Painting, Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. 

Mr. Horstry, R.A.—Chairman of the Im- 
proved French Bathing-Dress Association. 

Mr. Frank Dicxsrr, R.A. — Managing 
Director, Madame Tussaup’s Waxworks. 

Mr. Monson—[ Withheld, until we receive 
Counsel’s opinion re possible injunction of 
High Court. ] 

Mr. McDoveatt—Manager, Café’ Concert 
du Moulin Rouge, Paris. 

Mr. Oscar WitpE—Assistant Licenser of 
Plays and Honorary Extra-Beadle of Bur- 
lington Arcadia. 


A Prophet on the Peers. 


Our Parish Councils Bill the Peers unmake, 
And in patrician triumph flaunt and frisk if, 
But when they think that they will ‘‘take the 
cake,” 
They’re mumbling tyranny’s remainder 
biscuit. 


Artistic Reveller. ‘‘ ARE YOU A REAL Con- 
SHTABLE, OR SH-PURIOUSH ?” 
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‘OH, LET ME BE YOUR VALENTINE !” 


AN UNAMBITIOUS DESIRE. 


Pray tell me, IL. Punch, what ails 
The man who’d make this queer request. 

Oh, say wherein the fellow fails 

Who’d seek to swop his swallow-tails 
For feeble finery at best. 

I marvel not that man should sing 
He’d like to be a butterfly ;} 

The insect 7s a living thing, 
However soon its fife goes by ; 

But ne’er as yet has living sign 

Been present in the Valentine! 


The world is very hard, I know, 
And human fate is beastly rough, 
And hearts that make a tender show 
Will often prove intensely tough ;— 
I know that in the scales of life 
Our woe exceeds the weight of joy— 
’Twas thus when first began the strife, 
And Earth was quite a little boy. 
But, still, that can’t excuse the line, 
‘* Oh, let me be your Valentine!” 


\\ 
Os 
X \Y Ii 


Ambition’s bent we all admire— 

No doubt ’tis very right we should ; 
But who ’ll respect the mad desire 

To be a Valentine? Who could ? 
I’d rather be a rat, a mouse, 

A eat, a cow, a cockatoo, 
A tenant of a monkey-house, 

A bounding, boxing kangaroo, 
A lone and loveless porcupine, 
Before I’d be a Valentine ! 


At all events, the things I’ve named 
Can move and eat and pay you ealls; 
And that is more than can be claimed 
For Valentines on faney-stalls. 
Besides, the wish is so absurd 
For how could mortal ever be 
At once four Cupids pink, a bird, 
Some knots of ribbon (two or three), — 
To mention nothing of the line, 
‘Oh, let me be your Valentine! ” 


My heart’s a tender one and true, 
O lady that I love the most! 
I’d rather have it crushed by you 
Than flattened by the parcel post ! 
And even though all safe and sound 
I reached you—with no dent above— 
I question it I should be found 
An eligible thing to love. 
And that is why I cannot whine, 
Dear girl, to be your Valentine! 


Tor New Jovurnauism’s Morro.— Take 


[‘‘ There is much litigation as to the genuineness | care of the placards, and the pence will take 


of certain pictures said to be by ConsTaBLE.’’} 
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care of themselves. 
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INTERESTING DEVELOPMENT OF THE ‘‘JOSEPHUS CUBICULARIUS” ORCHIDENSIS. 
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ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 
(At an Agricultural Show.) 
Member of Committee (to Irish Groom, who is competing for Jumping Prize on hot-tempered Animal, which has more than once narrowly 


escaped plunging over 
SOMEBODY !” 

Irish Groom (ruffled). ‘‘ GET OUT, IS 1T! 
SOMEWAN TO KAPE HER INSOIDE!” 


barrier into the Crowd), *‘Here! Hi! Ger 


BAD SCRAN TO YE! IT’S ANYBODY CAN SAY, ‘GET OUTSOIDE,’ 


OUT THERE! TAKE THAT BRUTE OUTSIDE, OR YOULL BE KILLING 


BuT, BEGORRA, IT TAKES 


DEVELOPMENT: A DREAM OF POLITICAL DARWINISM. 


[There is a fine Orchid, believed to be the only one of its kind known, 
which has been named Anthurium Chamberlaniwm. [** See our specimen, 
re-christened ‘‘ Josephus Cubicularius.’’ | 

“Sir Witt1aAm Harcourt (said Mr. CHAMBERLAIN at Edgbaston) had 
recently sneered at him as a former Radical whose Radical days had passed 
away. Hedidnot complain. He accepted the designation.” 

“* New forms (of Orchids) are produced by hybridising more rapidly than 
wild ones are detected. ... Natural hybrids are not common.... In 
cultivation, however, plants which naturally grow a thousand leagues apart 
can be brought under the same roof . . . so that all that is required is skill 
on the part of the fertiliser to effect on a much larger scale what Nature has 
been slowly doing for ages.””—/Stiles on Orchids.] 


Ou! Anthurium Chamberlainium was a plant of sturdy growth, 
Unique in flower and foliage, in form and colour both. 

The proletariat’s pride and pet, so smart, and trim and tall, 

That it scarce seemed an exotic or a parasite at all. 

Een the Working Man, who loves his plant o’ musk or red geranium, 
Admired quite unsuspectingly Anthurium Chamberlainium. 

The Horny-handed hasn’t much belief in foreign flowers 

You ’ve to coddle up in hot-houses, and shield from Nature’s showers; 
But this sturdy Bulb of Brummagem put forth a bonny blossom, 
More like a British garden-bloom than a swell Odontoglossum, 

Or Dendrobium suavissimum (Balfourian and Burmese) 

Or some languid Lelia elegans, all pround patrician ease. 

Twas nicknamed Cochlea simplex; for your Orchid is a mime 

And imitates all sorts of things from simple to sublime, 

From a spider to a slipper; and it seemed to cursory view 

That the sepals of this Orchid took some semblance of a screw, 

In their spiral or vermicular ee But what odds ? 
Anthurium Chamberlainium pleased the gallery and the gods ; 

And the manly Midland Radical, that plain and sturdy soul, 

Would sport this special Orchid in his Sunday button-hole. 

But Nature is a rum ’un—in the words of Mr. Squeers— 

And had they read their Darwin well, they might have felt some fears, 


These friends of the Serew-Orchid. For ’tis really quite surprising 

What wonderful developments are wrought by hybridising. 

The change was slow and gradual, and what social butterfiy 

Had played cross fertiliser, or what sinister and sly 

Night-flying moth malignant, or striped wasp with venom swollen, 

Had tainted stout Rad stigma with He touch of Tory pollen, 

Who knows? Alas! it came to pass; the simple, honest, plain 

Screw-Orchid got contaminate by quite another strain ; 

Proved, to its proletariat admirers’ wrath and dolour, 

Like some from New Granada, ‘‘ very variable in colour.”’ 

It donned municipal maroon and gold, of gorgeous hue, 

It’s honest buff gave gradual place to stripes of royal blue. 

Its ‘‘ native hue” was ‘‘ sicklied o’er’’ with lurid purple patches ; 

It drew mere modish butterflies in Primrose-tinted batches, 

They wheeled like wingéd houris round its parasitic glories, 

Polychromatic splendours fit for peacocks—who’re the Tories 

Of the finely-feathered kingdom, and were therefore loved by Dizzy— 

Since they’re useless, noisy, arrogant, and never, never busy. 

eae friends of our Screw-Orchid, ‘‘we have been besotted 
sillies. 

This Anthurium Chamberlainium is worse than Sotty’s Lilies! 

It toils not, neither does it spin, it scorns the Gladdyolus 

Which once it used to worship, just as we do, holus-bolus. 

Alas for hybridising! The downward change immense is, 

The Protocryptoferox Madagascariensis, 

Which intent upon destruction in the jungle lurks and cowers 

’Midst the gay Lulophiella with its lurid-purple flowers, 

Is not more strange and sinister. ’Tis ‘ developing,’ yes, daily. 

Already party-coloured, it takes on the True-Blue gaily. 

It scorns the Shamrock-green it loved, Imperial purple dofling, 

And at the Quaker-tinted tribe it loved to dwell with scofling, 

Like all its class mimetic, it is growing proud and courtly ; 

The Screw into the Coronet you ’ll see develop shortly. 

Though not porphyrogenitus, the purple it will borrow. 

That faint foreshadowing of a crown may prove no dream—to- 
morrow !”’ 
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3 First E. L. 1 wouldn’t. say that myself; he’s just a power ‘ 


- = -SIXPENCE.” Kirkeairngorrm ! : 
EA sb aha : , aria Second E. L. A decent body enough ; Z’m not finding fault wi 
(A Sketch from a Society Theatre.) him. But ye wouldn’t find im in the front seats of a place like 


TRS” hi ’s far too fond of his money. 
BEFORE THE Frrst ACT. this. He s y 
“4 7: : First E. L. And so wealthy as he is, too: 
An Appreciative Pittite. It's a pies Ki at oe 2 Ae aa ee Second E. L. Comfortable, I’d say. But a close-fisted man 
Vv i our comfort, and don’t make any charge for} +4; ; 
pare thoy. nas with it all’ AFTER THE SECOND ACT. 


programmes, like they do at some theatres 4 : , 
His Friend (who ws ett es fa ‘ad ide pile, | ) eee ae i First Elderly Lady (from the North, standing up and surveyurg 
they can afford to when it’s half-a-crown ims is panes | ee ans to | tte, stalls, then sitting down in great excitement). Eh, but 1 was 
Tha App. Pig) What san extra Sixpence Wien ee iat al right after all! It’s just nobody else but Mr. MacParrtan himself ; 


our seat, and a stand for your umbrella thrown in? let alone es his wife and daughter with him. It’ll be them beyond ali 
Seadinn cawfy and ices round between the acts, the same as stalls! pha ae ot | 8 : 


His Friend. Well, I’d rather have a glass o’ bitter, myself! Second ie 
The App. Pitt. So would J. Still, it shows they don’t draw any dressed out beyond everything. In the stalls, too! I call that just 
chstenctons. awful extravagance in them. There, he’s changing places with his 
daughter now. 


Durine THE Frrst Act. 


after looking). Aye, it’s them, sure enough; 


An Indignant Old Lady (who ts rather hard of hearing, to a 
female friend, whose expenses she ts paying). I wish to goodness 
they ’d speak up! Pack o’ curates, I call ’em, talking that mufiled 
and indistinct! And sech rubbish as the dialogue is, too! 


Her Friend (who, not without reason, has found tt extremely | A vary assuming man! 


amusing, but feels an almost equal 
delicacy under the circumstances 
in committing herself to_ either 
praise or blame). Well, I don’t 
know that I should go quite so 
far as thai, dear. I don’t think 
it’s so bad, reelly ! 

The I. O. L. Then you’re easier 
pleased than what J am, that’s 
all. I call it downright nonsense, 
and I can’t hear a single word 
they ’re saying. I’m sure I wish 
I’d stopped at home instead 0’ 
coming out for this, and my 
throat in the state it is, too! 
Five and fourpence—no, five and 
etghtpence, counting our ’bus 
fares back—clean thrown into the 
gutter! Talk about plays—they 
can’t write em ovends 7s! Now 
when J was a girl, there were 
plays. Zhe ’Unchback and The 
Stranger—they were well written, 
if you like! 

A Bland Man (from behind). 
Pardon me, but might I ask you 
to reserve your theatrical remi- 
niscences for the entr’acte, when 
they will be more generally ap- 

reciated ? 
PT he Indignant Old Lady snorts, 


but subsides, 


AFTER THE First Act. 


_ Lhe Indignant Old Lady (feel- 
ing the applause a personal affront). Well! I don’t see what people 


can find to laugh at in it myself, that I don’t! But it’s a good | 


ag they’re so easily amused, I daresay; still, I might have 
= sitting comfortable at home at this minute, having my rubber, 
and enjoying myself in a rational way. I can’t ’elp feeling that! 


Her Friend (more guiltily conscious of being amused than ever). | 


Ah, we must hope the next acts will be better, dear. 


A Literary Clerk (talking for the benefit of his Fiancée, and 


ae lrg ‘ — within hearing). The piece distinctly has merit; 
perficial, no doubt, but smart, decidedly smart, in its way ! 


His Fiancée (who t ay : . 
Fiancée (who is painfully struggling up to his level). I’m not | way. 


very fond of these psychical plays mys 
The L. C. Are oc al plays myself. 


His Fiancée (with spirit). I mean 


** Now don’t say that, Miss!” 


trust myself with a man. 
paraphernalia wherever they are! 


; » 7 ’ . ] - . 
quite sure you don’t mean ‘‘ psychological” ? | call bein’ partickler narsty. 


First E. L. Imind him. There’s always a fuss wherever they 


go! He’s aman that fair burrns to be remarked upon. P 


Second E. L. He’s a grand talker. ; : 
‘rst E. L. Maistly froth—marytreecious, to my. thenking. 

Second E. L. Mrs. MAcPATRTAN 
thinks herself something, too. 

First E. I. Aye; everyone 
says the same of her. She’s 
just repulsive is that woman! 

Second E. L. I hairrd she was 
expecting her daughter JEANTE 
home soon from a fine expensive 
finishing-school at Camberwell. 

First E. L. There’s vary leetle 
in the poor gairrl to feemsh. A 
want somewhere—oh, it’s well 
known to be in the family. But 
her mother’s intellects are shairp 
enough, if she’s not quite the 
leddy. 

Second E. L. Aleddy! She’s 
no comprehension of the mere 
elements of it. And them in the 
orchestry stalls—it ’s naething but 
downright sickenin’ oastentation ! 


AFTER THE THIRD ACT. 


A Misanthropic Maiden (to 
’Arry, who has made her ac- 
quaintance by apologising for 
A squeezing past her to procure re- 
’ freshment). No, 1’ve no opinion 
of men; deceitful, everyone 0’ 
them. Look how Mr. Caterwell 
treats his poor wife in the play. 
There’s a specimen ! 

’Arry (wounded). Now don’t 
say that, Miss! I assure you 
you’ve got ’old of a totally false 
impression, 


The M. M. I do say it. It’smyopinion. Menare a discontented 


class of people! 


’Arry. No, no, that’s only a silly erronous impression 0’ yours, 


yer know! 


The M. M. Certainly it’s not. I’ve my own ideas. I’d never 


They always make a lot of bother and 


’Arry. Why, you’re torkin’ jes’ like a old aunt o’ mine now. 


She zs bitter, if yer like! 


The M. M. You don’t know. She may be nice, in her own 


*Arry. She may, but ’er way o’ bein’ noice is what others would 
Now look at me. I1’d be a deal better 


the others either. The in: . what I said, but I don’t like | married nor what I am now, living in lodgings and (ith a ring of 


well, like East Lynne ! 


7 fe Wf C ( “ 


First Elder . , 
7 ist Elderly Lady (up from the N orth, to Second Elderly Lady). | 


“er8 : e inarvellousty like Mr 
stalls there. Do ye see him now i 
one iam cae standing up with the bald head ? 


ing man than ever ALEXAWN 


ALEXAWNDER MacParrran in the| from Somersetshire myself. 


do really enjoy is a piece like— pathos) compelled to seek my amusement in places 0’ this sort! Do 
you think I’d stay away from my ’ome if I’s 
ome to? Not me! What part 0’ the country are you from ? 


a noice ’ome to come 


The M. M. Devonshire—and I wish I'd stopped there, I’m sure! 
Arry (mendacrously), Why, we’re next-door neighbours! I come 
And, I tell yer, I believe you and me 


ee would git on fust-clorss together, if we were on’y married. 
at’ll no be him ; he’s a far finer look- | r > 


The M. M. That’s according. No, it’s no use your talking. I’m 


1° ; DER Mac “AN was in his fa : 
iat Bed, Meybe yon eo nk ACPATRTAN was in his best days! | single—and booked for single. 


to be up in London. But there’s a oe ape gd peat 
yonder, I’m thenking. 
Second FE. L. MacParrran 


gentleman that pairrson dens couldn’t look the tenth pairt of the | ( 


5 
: 1t’s not zz the man! 


‘away look of Mr. MacPatrran | 


Arry, Well, you don’t know what chornces you’re throwing 
away! 


The M. M. There’s too much chance én it to satisfy me. And 


ee austerity) I’m not going to be drawn into any conrer- 
| sation, 


> 
al 


| 


— s,s Se ee Pe 


i 
———— 


——— eS ee oe 


| \ it’s not all wasted money. 


fei 
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i, AFTER THE Fynan Curratn, 

rst Elderly Lady. Eh, I’ve enjoyed it finely. It just does ye 
1 to hear a bit 0’ smairrt dialogue occasionally ; ; it freshens one 
io for conversation in one’s own caircle ! 

he Indignant Old Lady. A puffec’? im ersition, Tecallit. Ah, 

f 1’d ha’ bin at ’ome and playing 

st I should have had to talk, and that would ha’ bin bad for my 
tat. I must try and look at it that way! ! 

trry (to the Misanthropic Maiden). I ’ope you’ll illow me the 
Isure of escorting you and your fricnd ’ome? 

he Misanthr opte Maiden. So long as you don’t take it as any 
euragement, I’ve no objection ! 
loge, All I want i is to convince yer as there’s one young feller 


Adhat knows ’ow to beyave like a gentleman. 


Te is permitted to accompany them for that purpose, and 
there is some reason to hope that the maiden’s misanthropy 
may be eventually overcome. 


TO MAUD. 


(Accompanying a Valentine.) 


Here’s a Valentine for you—lace, tinsel, and satin, 
With Cupids all over it up to such tr icks ; 
There’s gauze in rofusion, and, oh, it is pat i in 
The language of love !—for it cost three-and-six. 
Quite frankly I wouldn’t be thought to defend it 
(Though I swear that I bought it as perfectly new) ; 
ind the reason, in fact, why I happen to send it, 
Is to have an excuse for a letter—to you. 


Why, since we last met, 
it is ever so long, 
Maun; 

It was years—that is 
two daze ago—at the 


dan 
And I eae quite right, 
or I may be quite 
wrong, Maun, 
Yet I fancied i saw a 
kind sees in your 


glan 
“To Bhe ae of ‘the girls were 
— well, simpering 
sillies 
(The phrase is your 
yt ae own), and may stay 
on the she iY ie 
+ But the belle of the ball, 
with her posy of 


fi sy 


he 


ies, 
Was—would you believe 


Me OW iy, eet it? It? 
Wea, ty dl sweet self! 
Te may \ Ny | A |i . Bless my heart! What 
Bi i x Gann \ MW 7M ae, ae I’m writing is too 
f YY ae a) Be altogether 
NY A | ce a Re HD Romantic to be what 


is called ‘‘ quite the 
thing.” 
Let us tu. to a something uite safe—say, the weather : 
Don’t y, think we’ll be hav ing a premature Spring ? 
The Sprin; when we list to the nightingale nightly, 
And swéness distils 1 in the dew and the rain ; 
When a ymg man’s (the poet says) fancy turns lightly 
To thoug's of —good ae rens, I’m at it again! 


So Il just nd the Valentine. Say you will take it, 
It cost thn-and-six, as I’ve told you before. 

There’s one all confession. Perhaps I’d best make it. 

_I gave thre.and-six—T could not afford more. 

Yet if you areishful for me, Maun, to rank you 
As the kind¢ of critics, then write me to say 

That you feel ileserve a magnanimans ‘‘ Thank you! 
For my tinseed remembrance of Valentine’s Day. 


Ay ea 


‘ AU) Sg von. i we 


‘“abby v. Worsley.” 


‘* Lappy and \orstry.” Both we hold excused :— 
The i ey is—we cannot put it terselier,— 

Was Lapsy or ‘as WorsLEY worsely used ? 

Was Worstry etter, or was LABBy worselier ? 


Meaberds iy FOR ImpAtInNT ImpERIALISTS.—Is it not more urgently | 
ortant that our peopl should be fed, than that they should be 
erated? The Unemploed may, perhaps, help to an answer. 


ets 
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LAW IN UNCOMMON FORM. 


Retuctant as I am to force my own personality upon the public, I 
feet it my duty to comment upon an article upon ‘‘the lax state of legal 
education,’”’ which has recently appeared in the influential columns 
of the Times newspaper. And I further consider it my missicn to 
offer to the organ of the 
Bar those remarks that, so 
to speak, whelm over my 
brain in the hours of prac- 
tice. Punch for more than 
half a century has been the 
representative of Justice 
and her votaries, and 
among'st the latter T count 
the Lord Chancellors and - 
the judges, ‘‘silk” and 
** stril,”” and in fact every 
one having the right of 
audience in the oy: pea 
Court, or any other Superior 
Gourt in the United gins 
dom. The 7Z%mes insists 
that our legal education can 
be improved, and amongst 
various proposals suggests 
that the bo uncil should 
provide, ‘‘ within reasonable limits, varied instruction to meet the 
wants not only of lawyers but also ‘of the not unimportant part of 
the public interested in the same matters.’’ I support the proposal. 
Surely the time has arrived when legal education should be popu- 
larised. Lectures should be made palatable not to students only, 
but to that ‘‘not unimportant part of the public” (to quote t é 
Times) that loves a lecture accompanied by music, and attended by 
dissolving views. To show that it would be perfectly easy to 
deliver such an address, I jot down a few ideas that have occurred to 
me while waiting for expected communications from my learned and 
esteemed friends Mr. Joun Hortams, Messrs. Botton and More, 
and Sir GrorcE Lewis. I will imagine that I am standing in the 
Hall of Gray’s Inn, with a broad disc behind me, and in the music- 
gallery a lantern, fitted with appropriate views. I report my speech :— 

My Lorps, MASTERS oF THE Bencu, UTTER BARRIsTEeRS, Stv- 
DENTS, AND GEnTLEMEN,—As we have but a short time at our 
disposal this pee A (owing to the need of getting hall ready for 
six o’clock Bete f 8 I purpose making my remarks as few and as 
brief as possible. You will be glad to see a place remembered by 
many here present, su known by repute to us all. (Rings bell. 
Westminster Hall appears on disc. Applause. Organ effect.) 
We are reminded by the solemn music that it is near the Abbey, and 
those offices of Ber acentae ry Agents which are the source of so much 
profit to those who practise “‘ upstairs.”” Here is the Abbey. (Bell. 
Change on disc. Applause.) And a well-known office in Parliament 
Street. (Bell. Change of scene on disc. Thunders of applause.) 
I thank you for your kind appreciation. (Applause.) I will now 
tell you how I ae for the Bar. (Comic at Berks: ng the mys- 
teries of cramming. Immense applause.) nk you. aving thus 
shown you lyric how things can be ae ‘with the assistance of 
a coach, I will conclude my lecture, which I fear has been too long 
(‘‘ No. No.) with a series of photographie reproductions of men 
and places piled oe with the profession to which most of those 
present have the honour to belong. (Bell.) ‘* EpWARD THE First, 
the English Justinian.” (Bell.) ‘‘Sir PETER EDLIN, presiding at 
the London County Sessions,” (Bell. ) ** Lord CoLERIDGR, thinking 
on the Bench on a sultry afternoon.” (Cheers.) ‘The Old Bailey 
by moonlight.” (Solemn music.) ak caricature by Mr. FRANK 
Locxwoop, Q.C., M.P. ” (Laughter.) ‘Mr. Justice Norra hearing 
a case In Chambers.” (Renewed laughter.) ‘‘The last brief of the 
dying Junior.” (Solemn music.) And last, but not least, ‘‘ Our 
Clients.” including portraits of the most eminent Solicitors on the 
Rolls. (Cheers.) And now, my Lords, Masters of the Bench, Utter 
Barristers, Students, and Gentlemen, I have nothin more to do 
than to thank you for the very kind way in which y a received 
my poor efforts to combine amusement with instruction. I bid you 
one and all a respectful farewell. (Loud and prolonged cheering.) 

I could not only deliver an address, but arrange for the introduction 
ot more or less comic interludes, suchas‘ The Learned Pig,” *‘Captain 
Coke and his Ventriloquial Entertainment,” ‘ The Bounding 
Brothers of Bohemia in their refined R obing- Room Séance,” and 
‘*Dazy Blackstone, the fascinating Inns of Court Serio- Comique. de 
Of course these features would be intended not so much for lawyers 
as ‘‘ for the not unimportant part of the public interested in such 
matters.’’ I shall be glad to give full particulars as to fees, &e., at 
my chambers, with the assistance of Mr. PortineTon, my senior 
clerk, any day during term time from nine to six and during v acation 
from ten to four. (Signed) A. BRIEFLEsSs, JUN, 

Pump-Handle Court, Feb. ie 1894, 
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She. ‘‘ YES, wh HAVE, Wr CALL THEM 


<a GIN parmesan 


Senuek’D |” 


Ox, Tus CoronrrEp MONKEY AND THE 
UNFORTUNATE Cockaroo, 
(An Old Story Newly Applied, ) 
THERE dn an “Old Party” who cherished 
et, 
A Pink Cockatoo of fine feather, 


ow eae old parties—are precious ; 


They do lead to rumpuses 
t times, when two ki 
Their tempers, like tho 


and 


, Tuctions, regret, 
nds come together, 
se of a man and his 


“0 spouse, 
iiay prove incompatible: th 
ay e IPA 7 
prove : n there are 
I Spina eee 
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‘TRAMPS’ J”? 


The Monkey !—that Monkey was truly a toff, 
Pulesblooded and big-tailed, and given to 
SCO 


At birds as inferior creatures, 
It had no respect for the Cockatoo’s crest, 
For i always carried a crown, when full- 


est ; 
And its form, and its fur, and its fea- 


tures 
All pared it — despite of some Simian 
4. _dollity, 
The proud a and pink of quadrumanous 
** Quality.” 


So Jacko regarded ‘ poor Cocky” as low, 
And took no small pleasure in telling it so. 
You’re rustic, and rowdy, and raucous,” 
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The arrogant Ape would declare, ‘‘ Yo 
poor lot ; z . 

Are fit but to hang in a chawbacon’s cot 
Or shriek with Poll Parrots in caucus, 


“And you (Cocky answered), you prov 

stuck-up Monkey ! ) 

There’s none but a venal invertebrate flunk 
Would cotton and cringe and kotoo 


you. ) 
I don’t care a snap for your vulgar abuse | 
You’ve the soul of vulture, the brain c 


goose ; | 
And faith! I’m the bird to say ‘ Boo!) 
you.” | 


This hardly looked well asa promisd 


peace ; ; ; 

But hoping that wrath with acquainte 
would cease, : 

The two were left upstairs together. 

What happened one shrinks from ingwg 
too closely. é 

When someone peeped in Jacko flouted 
jocosel 


y 
What looked like a Cockatoo’s feathe 
Feathers? The sky-woman pluckir her 


goose k Be 
Could scarce scatter snow-plumes wifan 
more profuse, 
Than Jacko the jocund had scatter¢ 
The pretty pink plumes of th poor 
Cockatoo ; ad 
And as for the bird, it was waddlingkew, 
oe awfully humpy and grwy and 
ue, 
Weird, wobegone, beaten and bared. 
The Jackdaw of Rheims, even pee the 


curse ; 
Made it look like plucked poultryould not 
have looked worse 
Than Cocky did after its mauli 
One tuft in its crest, and one 


ail, 
Each wing like a shattered m 


sail, ee 
From under the table-cloth erling, i 
Poor Cocky croaked forth yo a pathos 
sublime :— i 
Oh Lor! I’ve been having DOOSE of a 
time!!! 


After the Upper Hous is Over. 
(Verse of a New Version, with difference.) 


Arter the Upper House is of, 
After the Upper House is ne, 
Conservatives feel quite in ever, 
And CHAMBERLAIN laugh¢t the fun. 
But the Rad and the true /LADSTONE-lover 
Cries ‘*‘ nothing that’s go. can be done, 
Till—after the Upper Houg?s over 
After the Upper House done!” 


AN EXpEnsIvE AMUSEMNT.—‘‘ Mr. HENRY 
LaBoucHERE,” says SirszoRGE Lewis of 
Lewis anp Lewis, writinto the Times, ‘‘has 
spent £30,000 in defend himself, and has 
not received one farthg.” Ahem! Mr. 
LaBOUCHERE’S practicd&ias been to ‘‘ Draw 
(cheques) and defend haself ! ” 


Rhyme by aReactionary. 
‘* Pur the police undethe L.C.C.!” 
Ridiculous rot! Predsterous fiddle-de-dee ! 


No; if you want som chance of public peace, 
The L.C.C. put und¢ the poliee! 


EXPERIENTIA DoeT.—What exact hour of 
the day does a lovename to his betrothed as 
he is about to pt from her—they being 
alone and unobseved ? Simple but evident 
answer,—‘*‘ Just (ae! a 


am 
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SHERIDAN BU-CANONISED! 


Waar fatal dementia seized upon Bos Bucuanan that he should 
have written a play on Dick Sheridan? Had he been as familiar 
with his subject as e has been with the christian name of his un- 
fortunate hero he might possibly have taken more time and more 


thought, if either would have assisted him, before giving (for a con- | 


sideration) this ‘‘ new and original comedy” to a mighty censorious 
world. However, ’tis done, and there’s an end on’t, or soon will be, 
but in the meantime let me congratulate the principal actors in this 
Series of scenes from the life of Dick Sheridan, arranged by Bos 
BucHaNan, not on the parts they play, but the way in which they 
play them. 3 

Physical resemblance between Ricuarp BrinsLEY SHERIDAN, as 
known. to us by his portraits, and Mr. H. B. Irvine there is none; 


| but, physically and pipet he is as like Dick Sheridan as Mr. 
| Bop Bucuanan has allowed him to be. What an unconscionable 


dull dog, though a bit of a ‘‘rantin’ roarin’ boy,’’ too, on occasion, 
| is this Bu-canonised Dick Sheridan! Like the saturnine CHARLES 


| THE SECOND of merry memory, this Dick Sheridan often says a 
and never does a wise one. | 


| foolish thing (and a very prosaic one too) 
However, young Mr. Ir- 
VING, considering that 
after all he is little more 
than a beginner, plays 
this part (such as it is, 
and thank BucHanan for 
t) so well that we may 
ek forward to his suc- 
| cessful appearance as 
| Joseph Surface and then 
| as Hamlet. Il tra loin. 

| The eccentric part of 
| Dr. Jonathan O'Leary, 
ja kind of Dr. O’ Toole, 
| the Irish tutor, with a 
| dash of that very old- 
fashioned pedagogue Dr. 
| Pangloss, is made the 
| most of by Mr. Brannon 
| Tomas, who indeed adds 
| to the natural gifts of the 
| individual by throwing 
in here and there just so 
much flavour of Scotch 
accent as suggests the 
| observant and retentive 
traveller. With spright- 
ly Miss ParrreE Browne 
as Mrs. Lappet the lady’s ——— 
maid (a name fashioned = 
on the good old farce 
principle of styling a 
tailor Mr. Button, a butcher M7. Chops, and so forth, a plan adapted 
to the meanest capacity of theatre-going intelligence), Dr. O’ Leary 
Thomas is responsible for the conventional low comic relief, a kind 
of forlorn hope in such cases, essential to most pieces, and more especi- 
ally to Adelphi Dramas, to which class of entertainment this play, 
with its turgid sentiment, its scowling villain, its aforesaid low 
comedy ‘‘ relief” of servant and maid, its stern parent, its secret 
marriage, its heroine in distress, and its duel in the room by candle- 
light, evidently aspired to belong. 

Had Box taken more thought over Dick, he might perhaps, with 
the aid of a collaborator such as was the late Mr. Henry PErtitT, 
and by eliminating Sheridan, and introducing a railway accident 
or a battle-scene, have realised by it a considerable fortune at the 
Adelphi; and then he could have retired and amused himself, if 
nobody else, by writing comedies for nowhere in particular on the 
model of this Dick Sheridan. 

Mr. Crrit MaAvne is always marvellous in his making up, and 
this latest travestie of his as Lord Dazzleton (another farce-name! 
So good!) is quite equal to anything he has previously done. The 

art is as admirably played as the picture is painted by this artist 
Roi the sketch given him by Bos, the author. 

With excellent effect does Mr. Lewis Water represent the 
Adelphi-Drama-villain, Captain Matthews, who is not at all the 
Captain Marrnews of SHERIDAN’S true story; but as “R. B.” 
(not ‘‘ RicHarp Brixstey ” without the Spreripan, but ‘ Roper 
Bucuanan”’) explains in a foot-note to the bill, ‘‘ this Comedy has 
no pretensions to historical accuracy in matters of detail,” we must 
be satisfied with the goods the gods provide, and no more question 
details of this historical unhistorical pastoral-comico-tragical comedy, 
than we would inquire too curiously into the excellence of the raw 
property materials for Dr. O’ Leary’s Irish stew. 

Mr. Sypney Broven has a character closely resembling that 
“horsey ” one of the Tom-and-Jerry period in Sowing the Wind, then 
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played by Mr. Epmunpn Mavuricr, who, now, as representing the 
‘stern pairent who has but one daughter an unkimmon fine young 
gal,” is much ‘‘exercised”’ in spirit, and has to observe, in the course 
of other sapient remarks, that ‘‘ he has some difficulty in making up 
his mind,” which, by the way, can be nothing to the difliculty he 
must have experienced in making up his face, for ‘‘a more complete 
change of front”’ (as the old lady said who didn’t wear her own hair, 
and had to alter from brown to grey) it is rare to see, even in these 
days of ultra-perfection in the art of ‘‘ making up.’ 

Then there is Mr. Joun Byron, who very carefully plays pe 


'go, in a tediously witless scene (quite representative of * 


without the ‘‘SHreRtpAN’’), and Mr. Witt Dennis, who does his 
utmost to realise, to himself at least, even if others remain uncon- 
vinced, that he is a living representative of Davin GARRICK, and, 
for the matter of that, so he is, for does he not represent David 
Garrick ‘‘as he is wrote” by Mr. Roperr BucHanan, whose work, 
by his own admission, ‘‘ has no pretensions to historical accuracy in 
matters of detail”’ ? 

It is by Miss Wintrrep Emery, as Miss Elizabeth Linley, or 
rather as herself playing the heroine, whether the name be Lznley 
or any other, that the piece has to stand, even if it stand totteringly. 
She is strong enough to 
support the poor thing ; 
and she may impart to it 
some of her own vitality. 
But what is there for her 
to do? Where is there 
scope for the actress to 
act? There is much 
vapouring, and much 
appealing, as it were, to 
the SHERIDAN tradition 
in order to enlist the 
sympathies of the public 
for Mr. BUCHANAN’S 
namby-pamby heroine? 
It seems to me a thank- 
less part, which only the 
auctoritas of the actress 
can make occasionally 
interesting. Is there in 
it one really strong and 
telling situation depend- 
ent on the heroine alone? 

By the way, one word 
with Mr. WaLTeR Hann, 
whose scenery is admira- 
ble, and with Mr. Hast- 
InGs the Stage Manager. 
Are Sheridan’s lodgings 
next door to Mr. Linley’s 
house? Why do I ask? 
Because when the cur- 
tains of the window in Miss Linley’s boudoir (Act III.) are not quite 
closed, the same view is distinctly visible as is seen from the window 
(Act II.) of Sheridan’s lodgings in London. Mr. WatTer Hann 
will go for a change to Hastings. 

Mr. Ropert Bucwanan did exceptionally well with Tom Jones and 
Joseph (why didn’t he call him ‘‘ Jor” ?) Andrews at the Vaudeville. 
But that was ‘‘once upon a time,” and, however well he succeeded 
with Zom and Joe, Bos has shown that, to use the slang of a year or 
so ago, now happily almost out of date, he is not ‘‘ up to Dick.” 

THE B 1 Box. 


TO CINDERELLALINE! 


In Mr, Oscar Barrett's charming Pantomime at the Lyceum, Feb, 14, 
From Tom Touchstone. 


O ELLALINE O ELLALINE! 

Tis sweet to see thee on the scene! 
Delightful is this rhyme of mine— 
Unless your name be ELLa-zuve. 


For two proud sisters ELLALINE must drudge, 
And often to the tavern doth she trudge 

To fetch the supper beer! Yet when she’s out 
"Tis ELLALEAN, yet ELLA getting stout ! 


Oscar, your pantomime is clever, 

‘‘A thing of Beauty and a Joy for ever!” 
You cannot do amiss with this, ’tis true, 
Seeing how much a Miss has done for you! 
To be her servant, at the ball, cncog, 

Lauri the cat is such a lucky dog! 

Miss CINDERELLALINE! Ah! With this line 
Would I could catch thee for my Valentine, 


9 2) 
Lo 


A THEOLOGICAL DISPUTE. 


Tue Piano was accompanying 
the Fiddle. They were getting 
on together in perfect harmony, 
and, while being ps yed upon, they 
were holding a theological discus- 
sion, They waxed warm, They 
indulged in rather forcible lan- 

uage, and got so far as to bring 
in Latin by way of exhibiting 
their theological knowledge. 

‘* Ah, my dear,” exclaimed the 
Fiddle. ‘‘ What you want is the 
Latin representative of myself in 
the fifth declension, Fides, Fidez, 
Faith!” 

‘* Fiddle-de-dee!’’ replied the 
Piano. ‘‘ What you want is what 

ou’ll never have, and what J 
ave always got.” 

‘*And that is?” inquired the 
Fiddle. 

‘* Works, my dear, works!” 

But the discussion was brought 
to an end by a bang from the 
pianist and a violent scrape from 
the violinist, and then both instru- 
ments were silent, 


Azpovut AN Optimist. — ‘ All 
musical people,” says the Z?mes, 
and rightly, ‘* will regret to hear 
that, under the peremptory order 
of his medical adviser, Mr. W. T 
Best has resigned his position as 
organistof St.George’s Hall, Liver- 
pool.” We are indeed sorry; but 
when the Best isdone,—well,—the 
Best can do no more. Let us, as 
optimists, hope that this case will be 
an exception tothe proverbial rule. 
But it will be difficult for anyone 
to ‘* go one better” than Brst. 
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WHAT THERE IS 


Dutiful Nephew, ‘‘ Hutto, TERENCE, HOW ARE YOU ? 


[Fepruary 17, 1894. 


On a Certain Centenary. 
(Some Way after Burns.) 
[The Morning Advertiser on Feb. 8, 


1894, reached its hundredth anni- 
versary. | 


GREETING, great pride of Brother 
Bune, f 
In his defence ne’er wanting ! 
Which to the Witler’s will gives 
tongue, ; 
All opposition daunting ! 
Punch gladly wishes you ‘‘ Good 
speed!” ; 
Daily may you grow wiser. _ 
A century hence may men still 


read, 
As now, the good old ‘*’ Zizer !” 


THE UNn-(HALF)-CROWNED 
Kine.—The gentlemen who are 
discussing, with much heat, the 
question of ‘‘ The Gospel of the 
Poor,” in the Daily Chronicle, 
seem fond of saying that *‘ King 
Demos is crowned.” Alas, r 
‘* King Demos” will himself tell 
you that often he is not even 
half-crowned! And, to adapt 
SHAKSPEARE to the modern sort 
of ‘*King,”? ‘‘ Uneasy lies the 
head that wants half-a-crown!” 
Demas, not Demos, it is to be 
feared, is at present our real 
reigning king, 


‘‘ RELIGION IN BoaRD SCHOOLS.” 

— There are of course many 
‘*Forms’’ in every school. One 
Form, 7.e., the form of Christian 
Faith, seems to be ‘‘going by the 
Board”? just now, and will soon 


IN A NAME! be lost sight of altogether. 


Is UNCLE 


WHAT THE PUBLIC ARE ON THE 
RELIGiIous CrrcuLaR ContTRo- 


St. GEORGE AT HOME ?” 


Irish Butler. ‘‘No, Mr. CHARLEs,.” 


Dutiful Nephew. ‘‘ DEAR ME! 


Is HIS BETTER HALF AT HOME?” 


UNANSWERABLE.— Hasa “Sofa” 
warrior any connection with ‘ an 


VERSY.—School-Bored. 


BRAYVO! SIR HENRY! 


Mr. Justice Hawxrys had quite a grand day of it last Tuesday 
while hearing the case of Colquhoun vy. Wigzell, which was tried 
before his lordship and a special jury. It ought, indeed, to be a 
special jury whenever Sir Henry sits, for they are specially favoured, 
and they will try some of the very best cases, the contents of which 
are as sparkling as if the cases were of the very best champagne. 

_ Replied a witness to a question put by Sir Henry, ‘ An agent 
aca a picture-dealing ease) would object to disclose his princi- 
Ss ee So, said. Sir Henry at once, ‘‘ would a thief.” Whereat 
ee = Not et ” youmay besure; not even “‘ suppressed 
pe : a culty.” Su sequently , Mr. McCatr, Q.C., who should be 
ep De ea, Q.C.” (with apologies to Sir Henry), 
ce ae — r. Buck, when questioned as to his selling rice, 
‘ons aad i pa noel-girl,.” Quoth Mr. Justice Hawkins: ‘I con- 
ia ty Ras ‘no ipa much sign of blushing or of the school-girl about 
mee < aughter). But what a chance was here lost by his 
rhe ip! Not much blushing about Mr. Buck, truly, but had it been 
on or Dox,” or any other “little deer” ? “Eh? Why, the 

ourt would have been in convulsions! A 
< Then, said Mr. Justice HAWKINS slily 
_ 1 gather your arguments (Pre ih 
ing arguments,” like ‘‘Gathe 
these: You, Mr. Lewis TH 
and you, Mr. 
Bravo! 


before adjournment :— 
tretty picture this! Judge ‘‘ gather- 
ring rosebuds while ye may! ””)—‘‘ are 
an OMAS, contend that Groomer was a ‘factor,’ 
MCUALL, that he was a *malefactor,’ ”’ (Laughter.) 


Whereupon ¥ ; 
1 Mr. McC eee 
Court then adjourned.” W McCatt answered, “Just so.” |‘ The 


Cari cjourned hat else could the Court do j 
+e 1 d out in fits of laughter! Judge off to his F Adjourned | 
: hy cannot all summaries be done as tT es i mit oupeh a | 
et Sir Henry Sp a Ee as neatly and wittily as this? 
ett HEN RY occupy his rare leisure by going : = TARR es naked 
: € oe them, until he gets the lenethie rt eae aan 
rs) S ¢ irable m- he Ngthest s i 
wer pomieahie model of ‘‘ Factor” and * Malefactor.> But 
® Tp 1 ¢ ate . e i € . 

occur in’ every a a portant factor” in this example that nee on! 

over which Sir Heron epue out of a hundred. But thisisa diffi 
Sit HENRY will easily triumph, oe 


Irish Butler, ‘‘No, Mr. CHARLES, 


THE DRAGON Is ALSO ovT.” | arm-chair politician ” ? 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


THE Baron welcomes a daintily got-up book of Hood’s Humorous 
Poems, edited by Canon AINGER and published by Macmimian & 
Co. Excellent old friends! delighted to see you again ! always read- 
able, but now more readable than ever by reason of the clear type 
and ‘‘ open spaces.” i 
spaces just as much as do authors and readers. The illustrations 
are not quite up to the humour of the poems, yet if ever there were 
a chance for a humorous illustrator it is at his service in these very 
comic verses, Canon AINGER has made himself responsible for the 
editing of this new edition, and has written a pleasant biographical 
preface in which his Canonical Reverence appears as the apologist of 
the pun. Good wine needs no bush, anil 
apology. A written pen is one thing: a spoken pun is quite another. 
The first appeals to the eye; the second to the ear; and the second 


i ta i i i ee a ae ee 


For prose and verse, to thrive, require open 


a good pun needs no | 


ae Oe 


depends for its immediate success on the accidents preceding and ac- : 


companing its utterance. Most of the best spoken puns will not bear 
repetition. Not only isit ‘‘ what he said” but ‘‘ the way he said it,” 
and the time and place of his saying it. The Canon’s appreciation of 
Tom Hoop is both just and generous; but his Reverence’s reverence 
for. his author’s work has caused him to leave undeleted one 
stanza which will offend many not otherwise inclined to take um- 
brage at anything ‘‘ in the canon’s mouth.” ‘*I am sorry for this,” 
quoth the Baron; ‘‘and, but that I would rather not indicate the 
blot which may escape the notice of the heedless majority, I would 
give him the page and the verse which, I fancy, the Canon himself 
would, on second thoughts, like to omit.” The Baron will say no 
more, except to hint that the verse to which very many will take 
objection, and which the Canon should most certainly have omitted, 
is to be found within the first forty pages. 
BARON DE Boox-WoRMS. 


DISCOVERY OF Ort in SomersEt.—If a commercial success, this will 
be an example of ‘‘ the oil to make men of a cheerful countenance.” 


ee a, ee 
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A POSSIBLE PICTURE. 


| near it.” 


TOBY, M.P., IN THE TROPICS. 


RMS. “‘ Pembroke Castle.’ Off Madeira, Wednesday.—1 take 
up my pen to write these few lines hoping they find my dear Master 
warm as they leave me at present. To-night being Wednesday he 
will, I wot, be sitting round the Mahogany Tree with his young men 


distilling wit and wisdom for coming generations and (incidentally) 
eating a frugal meal. 
me dot ee 


I wish that I might take my accustomed seat 

at his feet on the heap of volumes that, ever 
“. growing, do not increase in bulk or height. 

I should indeed be glad to sit at any table 
which would behave itself in ordinary, not to 
say tabular fashion. Our dining-table has 
had the fiddles on day by day from agitated 
breakfast to illusory dinner. Neptune pipes 
and we dance—at least, our knives and forks 
and plates and glasses do. A voyage to the 
Cape is not all beer and skittles. The early 
part of it is the Bay of Biscay. Can’t say 
we’ve had a gale, but there seems to have 
been one blowing lustily for six or seven 
weeks. . We come in for what is called *‘ the 
swell,” a more than usually undesirable 
person to meet. The Member for Sark says 
that, regarded as Master of the Rolls, ESHER 
not in it with the Bay of Biscay. 

One gets used to the motion but it is fatal 
to conversation. You walk up and down 
deck with chosen companion; are in middle of interesting remark 
when you discover you are alone. Friend and companion dear shot 
off with catapultic force either to port or starboard as ship may roll. 

‘* Ever been to the Cape before,” I asked Sark just now as we 
staggered up and down. 

** Never”’ he said, ‘‘ but——’” (here he shot off, brought up sharp 
by bulwarks on larboard side; being nearer centre of deck I held on 
till roll to starboard brought Sark back again)—‘‘ my brother has.” 

This lasts only for day or two. Weeping may endure for the 
night, but joy cometh with morning. Already we are within a 
day’s steam of Madeira, and the scene has changed. I believe it is 
the astute Highlander Don CurRIE who arranges it all with a view 
to permanent effect. If on leaving Southampton passengers found 
themselves forthwith in summer seas they ie not sufliciently 
appreciate the rest and joyousness of the surroundings. The stormy 
gateway of the Bay of Biscay is an incomparable approach for the, 


thereafter, rarely ruffled beauty of the voyage over the sunlit waters |. 


of the South Atlantic. We are not far off Madeira now; a wineglass 
full, soto speak. But already summer has bloomed again. The days 
have lengthened, the sun shines from a cloudless sky, and at night the 
waves, gently undulous, flash in the moonlight that makes it almost 
as bright as noon. 

‘The Pembroke Castle is not one of the crack ships of the Castle 
Line. As compared with the Norham Castle or the Dunnottar she 
is slow; but she is broad-beamed, comfortable, and, in weather like 
this, the slower we steam, the less soon will it be over. The old shi 
has a history which makes up for the absence of electric lights, an 
the lack of a larger smoke-room. Ten years ago, on the 18th Sep- 
tember, 1883, twenty-nine royal personages—not counting Don 
Currie, who rounds off the number—lunched in the dining saloon. 
It was on the famous trip when Don CurrrI& captured Mr. GLADSTONE 
tore him away from labours that threatened to break him down, and 
carried him round the west coast of Scotland to N orway. At Copen- 
regen the luncheon-party gathered. Mr. G. presided at the centre 
wenknee 1 EBL nd) ee Se CORR a 
The guests included the E A = rh neeer bagee ey ue 
ee aes peter a Empress of Russta, the CZARE- 
Kis ad aes 0 Gate and their family; the 
Princess of WaALEs mith the Sire be, eens tte 
King of Denmark ee e - Ain ae peepee Es 
malo hee ea ee o1 . an mil als, Generals, and such 
Sark says though the rose is de € Mads ae Tee 
cheaiiee: g S departed, perfume still lingers round 

I thought it was stew . ; 
ively pute i suselen oe a phen he snot ages 
softly singing to himself imental, I heard him just now 

ae You may break, you may shatter 
athe Vase as you will, 
The scent of the cauliflower 
Clings to it still,” 
I notice he never asses ‘Ono : 
sos eae gazing eireGehe eer ee Without removing his 
am not the rose,” he ssid ana oft... 
bs the Bay of Pines bara ope ep peiex. whilst we were still 
the usual brief excursion, ‘J 9 aie when he came back after 
? shall always remember I have lived 
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BORES! BORES! 


I GENERALLY tire of things I hear a deal too much about 
The things that won’t content themselves with living for a day; 


The sentimental Coster-man who maunders his old Dutch about, 
Or glorifies his Nipper—you’ll confess he isn’t gay. 
<a 


With his kickseys and his buttons and his 
everlasting moke, 
And his East-End-lingo answer to “* John [- 
Anderson my Jo.” 
I seem to feel that Coster-men have got beyond 


a joke; ; 
I’m tired of them, I’ve done with them— 
the Coster-man may go. 


Of course it’s very splendid in the halls that 
court variety 
To wring from breasts Belgravian the unac- 
customed sob, 
And foree them to admit that the pursuits of 
good Society 
Are worthless when contrasted with the 
feelings of the mob. J rv 
Ye do it, O ye Coster-men, in many different ‘‘ turns,” 
With voices sometimes excellent, and some that are so-so ; 
But Es! rank is but the guinea-stamp we’ve learnt from Roppre 
URNS ; 
Your teaching seems superfluous—the Coster-man must go. 


Full often (pray forgive the slang) I’ve listened to a bally hen 
That lays an egg and tells the news as loudly as she can; 
I thought of this when reading how a poet called LE GALLIENNE 
Had found the true Religion of a Literary Man. 
But for all his pretty sentences I do not care a cuss 
They ’re froth stirred up with platitude and merely meant for sliow ; 
The literary men who with religion make a fuss ‘ 
Deal far too much in fustian ; they ’re bores and they may go. — 


ea ee oe ee slag i 


; 
| 
: 
. 
: 


We’ve all got some religion—that is, at least, I hope we haye— 
And some of us are far from the religion of the Schools ; 

But why declare it all aloud, or use the little rope we have 
To hang ourselves as warnings to unliterary fools. 

You’re a clever lad, LE GALLIENNE; you’ve written pretty rhymes; 
To the creeds of crass Philistia be, if you will, the foe; 

But let me here intreat you, Sir, don’t, don’t, a thousand times, 
Don’t prate about your sentiments, but rather let them go. 


Would we could say a long farewell to literary shindy-men, 
BucHANAN and his grievances—I would that they were dead. ° 
And all the silly tribe of merely advertising windy-men, 
The Spooks and their mendacities, and cranky Mr. SrEap. 
Of cranks and their creations we have had a quantum suff. ; 
To see their names in print is just unutterable woe. 
Begone, we ery, ye dullards; we’ve heard about enough 
Of you and your inanities, ’tis time for you to go. 


OUR BARTERERS. 


UNEXAMPLED Bargain !—Typewriter, one of the good old sort, no 
rubbishy modern improvements, weighs half a ton, no further use to 
owner or anybody else; offersinvited. After having the machine for 
twenty years, owner passed it over to his 
nursery as a re hasnt where it was much 
appreciated. ignment a little imperfect, 
in consequence of all the children having 
sat on the keyboard at the same time. 
Lovers of country sounds would thoroughly 
enjoy using it, as the noise it makes closely 
resembles that of a threshing machine in 
full blast. Would accept in exchange a 
genuine Madonra by RAPHAEL, or a few 
acres of freehold land in the City; or, 
failing these, the owner will be glad to part 
with the machine to anybody who wi 
take it off the premises, and leave behind 
him a few quill pens and a penny bottle 
of ink. 

THE CHANCE OF A LIFE-TIME.—Share in 
__ Paper. Advertiser is willing, and in fact 
| quite eager, to part with the above. Paper isa half-penny comic sheet. 

Ought to have a good future before it, as it has an exceptionally bad 
past behind it. Editor of experience (in cutting comic bits out of | 
American journals) attends to the humour. Office-boy attends to cre- 

ditors. Share originally cost £20. Owner would part with it for the | 
fare to Boulogne, as he is compelled to go abroad (for health) at once. | 


a 
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Fesruary 24, 1894.] 


DIALOGUE BOOK, 


(To be Translated into Half-a- 
dozen Foreign Languages for 
the use of Unwelcome Guests. ) 


Question. Is this Scotland 
Yard ? 

Answer, Certainly, Sir; and 
as you are a foreigner you will 
be treated with every con- 
sideration. 

Q. Is not Scotland Yard the 
Head-quarters of the Police ? 

A, Yes, Sir; but the Police 
have nothing to do with 
foreigners. 

Q. Have not the Police 
duties at Charing Cross ? 

A, Assuredly, Sir. It is 
their business to regulate the 
traffic and to tell flower-girls 
to move on. 

Q. But ought they not to 
prevent the use of inflamma- 
tory language ? 

A, Practically,no. It would 
be a legal action to arrest a 
traitor, but it is considered to 
be better not to attempt any- 
thing of the sort. 

Q. Does the Home Secretary 
endorse this seemingly rather 
mistaken clemency ? 

A, Certainly; by the advice 
of the police. 

. But if wild words are 
tolerated, will not the weak- 
ness shown by the authorities 
encourage wild deeds ? 

A, Possibly; but that is a 
matter for counsel’s opinion. 

- Q. But would such an 
opinion naturally prevent the 
occurrence of an outrage ? 

_ A. Perhaps not naturally; 
but it is invariably best to! I 
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THE NAVAL CONTEST. 
(Translated from a Latin Fragment lately found in Oxford.) 


- Ten suddenly, while the runners in due order stand intent 
upon the river-bank, bursts forth the explosion heralding the start. 
TIMMIUS, a man not unused to shocks, himself the arbiter of destiny, 
stands, firm and determined, above the lethal tube now vomiting 
forth clouds of thick smoke and hateful noise; Trmmrivs, a sailor of 
rosy face and rotund figure, to whom daily the Oxonian tribes bear 
offerings of stout beeves, hissing and juicy from the spit, or of 
sheep, a wool-bearing herd, pastas where the red-bearded 
Welshmen hold rule over tracts unpronounceable by merely mortal 
mouths. There he stands, like to a rock beaten upon in vain by 
furious waves, and surveys, calm and not unconscious of duty 
accomplished, the tumult of them that with loud cries and 
clangour of hideous instruments speed past him. And now the 
contest waxes fierce. One behind the other the ships cleave the 
water. The churned stream froths and eddies with the repeated 
blow of broad oars. Not otherwise in Libyan Desert the famished 
lion spies from afar his frail-limbed prey. His eyes glowing, 
he hurls his body through the air, roaring with hope of food, | 
and the vault of heaven reverberates. So on the stream the ships | 
spring forth, each upon its destined victim, and on every side 
fierce cries, the anticipation of triumph or the warning of defeat, 
are borne aloft upon the wings of the affrighted wind. 

First behold, flashing in warlike array over the smooth expanse of 
water, the ship of them that worship the Brazen Nose, a pious race 
of muscle-bearing men aeee at all times a due obedience to their 
rulers, delighting in fire and battle and the clash of contending 
arms. Lo, their broad backs bend forward unanimous, their flanks 
heave, their eyes bulge from the sockets, and from their matted hair 
the streaming sweat bedews their faces and all their vestments. The 
helmsman, small in stature but in clamour a man, with wide-open 
mouth exhorts them ever to renewed effort, reminding them of the 
great deeds of them that went before, and not unwittingly deceiving 
them both as to the lengths gained and the distance yet to be 
traversed. They, heedless of everything save the instant backs of 


I 
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SO LIKE HIM 


Anxious Wife (to Husband, who has ‘ 
particularly good bachelor dinner at Club). 
WERE CAREFUL.” 
Self-indulgent Husband (crustily). ‘‘ CAREFUL ! 
was. I WAS VERY CAREFUL—NOT TO MISS A SINGLE DIsH.” 


‘an occastonu touch of gout” after any 


‘and the perils hardly to be avoided by those that wiel 
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have public opinion on the 
right side. 

Q. But how can the air be 
cleared when there is no action 
on the part of the authori- 
ties P 

A, By an explosion. 

Q. But will not an explosion 
be disastrous to the public? 

A. By thetheory of chances; 
but as a matter of fact the 
greatest (and almost only) suf- 
erers by the outrages have been 
the perpetrators themselves. 
Which is as it should be. 


OUR BARTERERS.— 
LiTERATURE.—I have a valu- 
able copy of XENOPHON’S 
Anabasis (a good deal stained 
with ink), and a Cmsar De 
Bello Gallico (some pages 
missing, and the rest dog’s- 
eared), with BoxHn’s admirable 
Translations to both. Also 
one or two old Grammars, 
Arithmeties, Histories, and 
Atlases, all imperfect. Very 
fine old copy of a Gradus ad 
Parnassum, and an Excerpta 
from Livy, with manuscript 
annotations, possibly by some 
great Scholiast of the past. 
Am giving up the Classics, 
thank Heaven, and going out 
to the Cape, as my father de- 
clines to keep me in his house 
any longer. What offers? 
Would sell the lot for a double- 
barrelled Express rifle suitable 
for elephant-shooting. Reply 
at once, or shall be amapelict 
to make bonfire of the above 
in our back garden.—Address, 
‘*SrupDENT,” &e, ~ 


‘*O, MY DEAR, I DO HOPE YoU 


I SHOULD RATHER THINK 


the untiring pursuers, pant and toil, their hands shoot forth as when 
from the stricken wall the ball rebounds; forward they swing and 
back, and the air is filled with foam. Far away in quiet homes their 
kindly mothers sit, each engaged upon her allotted task of wool and 
needle, or conversing with female slaves as is meet for them that rule 
a household. They reck not of the labour of their sons, but, each 
considering her own the handsomest and most famous, they go about 
the simple duties of the day in peace and calm. So when the hen, 
having duly hatched forth alien eggs, has reared a tribe of ducklings, 
she busies fersclt on land after the manner of hens. But her downy 
brood ruffle with web-footed endeavour the surface of a lake, for- 
getting the firm earth and the toil of the hen-mother. Whom she 
on a sudden perceiving calls back anxiously and in vain, and the 
surrounding hills give back her cries of sorrow. Not otherwise the 
mother of men, when she has become aware of their bodil aap, 
the oar, 
addresses herself to her neglectful sons, imploring them to desist. 
Vainly seeks to restrain their ardour and invades their obdurate 
hearts with anxious counsel of woollen garments and foot-coverings 


to be changed when Jupiter has burst in showers from the sky and 
_all the lan 


is soaked in water. 
(Here the fragment ends.) 


LIFE-BOAT CHORUS. 
(As sung at R-msg-te.) 
MAN the Life-boat! Man the Life-boat! 
We’re sons of the sea ! 
When the life-boat is wanted, 
Then ready are we! 
Where’s the life-boat ? Where’s the life-boat ? 
Our devotion’s sublime! 
She has stuck! on a sand-bank! 
And it’s not the first time ! 


Wuy is Sir DrurtoLanvs, crossing in a L. C, & D steamboat from 
Calais to Dover in a strong N.W. breeze, like a beautiful singing 
bird ?—Because he’s a Knight-in-gale. 
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THE BILLET-DOUX. 


a, 


H, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARL. 
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ve La Republique. 


Bear (blandly). ‘OW, M-MERELY 4 MATTER OF BUSINESS, MY DEAR!” 
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PREHISTORIC PEEPS. 


‘¢No BATHING TO-DAY !” 


THE BILLET-DOUX; OR, BEAUTY AND THE BEAR. 


as February 10, the Russo-German Commercial Treaty was signed in the 
palace of the Imperial Chancellor. The treaty is based on the most favoured 
nation clause, so that Russia, in return for the reduction of herimport duties, 
is granted the advantages of the German tariff. ] 


Bear (complacently). By Jove! I have done it! Played for it and 
hey can’t out-diplomatise Bruin! [won it! 
Feel frolic and fizzy. ’Twill gratify Bizzy, 
And foil foes intent on my ruin. 
‘* Most favoured ’—by GRETCHEN ? Oh, I must be fetchin’! 
I’ll drop her a line—see my way toit. . 
There! Suited, I’d say, to St. Valentine’s Day ! 
I wonder what Someone would say to it? [ Chuckles. 
Beauty “eae softly). Aba! Dear old covey, my shaggy sweet 
ovey ! 
He’s looking quite merry and mellow! 
As busy as ever! The dear, brawny, clever, 
Rough-coated, soft-hearted old fellow ! 
A letter? I’ll wager the artful old stager 
Is planning a little surprise for me. 
With GretcHeEN philander? He never could stand her, 
And lately has only had eyes for me! 
Approaches on tiptoe and peeps over his shoulder. 
Peep-bo ! (shrieks). What is this, Sir? GrrMAnrA? and 
Ah, terr-ait-orrr! most false and perfidious ! [ Miss, Sir? 
Love-letter? To her, man, the heavy-jowled German 
You swore was so hateful and hideous ? 
You—perjured—old—rascal! Explaining will task all 
Your usual astuteness, my Ursa; 
But three months agone we were Darspy and Joan, 
And now—ah! ’tis quite vice versa. 
Bear. My dear—! ; 
Beauty. Don’t dear me, Sir; but just let me see, Sir,— 
At once—the inside of that letter ! 
Toulon!—oh! ’tisshocking! You grabbed my ‘‘old stocking,” 
And now—treat that Teuton minx better 
Than me, your old flame, Sir! A rascally shame, Sir! 
Support me! I faint!! I’ve a dizziness!!! 
A soft billet-douz, Sir, to GretcHeEn, from you, Sir——! 
Bear (insinuatingly). Nay, love !—a mere matter of business ! 


DOWN ON THE DUMPS! 


Ir the Chancellor of the Exchequer wants a new and unobjection- 
able source of revenue, let him tax, and tax heavily (say half as 
heavily asthey tax us), the peevish young prigs whopersist in writing 
(and publishing) sad stories and pessimistic ‘* poems”’ ! 

If the world were half as dull and dreary as they say and sing— 
which it isn’t—all the more reason for brightening it, all the less ex- 
cuse for adding literary dumps to life’s dismals. 

To adapt, once more, the other and greater WILLIAM :— 

Sigh no more, cynics, sigh no more; | Sing no more ditties, sing no more, 

Dumps are superfluous ever ; Of dumps so dull and heavy ; 
Disease is bosh, dulness a bore, Pessimist poets rail and roar, 

Your pessimist ’s ”o¢ clever. A tax on them let ’s levy ! 

Then sigh not so, but bid them go Then sigh no more, but bid them go, 

And be you blithe and bonny, Let song be blithe and bonny ! 
Converting all their wails of woe Its themes, instead of gall and woe, 

To Life’s mirth and Love’s honey ! Life’ssweetsand True Love’s honey! 


A KNIGHT OF OUR DAYS. 


(Sir Harry Verney, born December 8, 1801; died on February 
in his ninety-third year.] 
He bore ‘‘ the grand old name of gentleman,” 
‘* Without abuse,” to life’s extremest span. 
Liberal, loyal, friend of all reform. 
A frame so sturdy, and a heart so warm, . 
Seldom held life to such fair length of days. 
A perfect, gentle knight, whom all may praise; 
For chivalry ne’er shone in field or tourney 
More brightly than in brave Sir Harry VERNEY. 


12, 1894, 


OUR BARTERERS.—Moprt Yacut.—Scooped out on the pre- 
mises, from a bit of unseasoned deal. Leaks badly. Its lines have 
been much admired by bargees on the Grand Junction Canal. Has 
one mast at present, but room for ten or twenty more on deck. 
Might, if fitted with new rudder, and a lot more lead on keel, get 
across the Round Pond with safety on a calm day. If carrying a 
cargo of buns and biscuits (for which there is ample space), would 
create a furore among the ducks. Try it for your little ones! No 
reasonable offer refused. Not sent on sprearal, 


CO | 
oa) 


DUCAL DUMB SHOW. 


x - 7 - 
(Being some Acecunt of a Spectacular and Terpsichorean Tour from 
Addison Road to Constantinople. ) 


Youne Harotp, Duke of OrteIeH, was master of an Old English 
mansion and a ‘‘ picturesque estate,” with pepcptietey picturesque 
tenantry, all young and lovely, and exquisitely ¢ ressed, As it was 
May-Day, and his twenty-first birthday, he determined to celebrate 
the occasion by starting on a journey to foreign lands with his 
friend, Viscount RaswLxreH, who, according to the Argument, had 
‘vowed to accompany Haroxp, and share his pleasures and_his 
dangers.” So the villagers rose to the occasion, and determined to 
give the young Duke what is professionally known as a ** shove off. 
First of all they crowned his guardian’s daughter Queen of the 
May, and then they sang him congratulatory choruses, and presented 
him with a bouquet, whereupon he expressed heartfelt gratitude by 
extracting several yards of invisible tape from his mouth, and indi- 
cating by a few masterly gestures that his trunks were all packed 
for the journey, and that he hoped his rascally valet had not for- 
gotten his sponge-bag. Next came the indispensable ceremony of 
the ‘‘ Reading of the Will,” which was performed by the family 
solicitor, attired as a herald. The will was on a scroll, and he un- 
rolled about three inches of it, just to give an idea of the general 
effect, and the document was then, very sensibly, ‘‘ taken as read.” 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARL 


dowager-duchess, 


[Fepruary 24, 1894. 


any notice, thinking, perhaps, that he would see ballets enough 
during his tour, and conscious, besides, that his time with the fair 
IsABELLE was getting shorter and shorter. The villagers indeed, 
amiable and sympathetic as they were, were just a shade deficient in 
tact.’ They would not understand, though the Duke did his best to 
convey the idea by imitating the actions of flying and swimming for 
their benefit, that they were confoundedly in his way, and that he 
would prefer to say farewell to his fiancée with rather less publicity. 
No, they had learnt a chorus of valediction expressly for this 
occasion, and they were not the people to let him off a line of it. So 
they stayed to see the very last of him. For, although his betrothed 
was positively broken-hearted at parting with him, and doing all 
that could be done in dumb show to induce him to postpone his 
journey under the circumstances, it was no use—he wouldn’t stay. 
The pilded barge which was to convey him direct from the orna- 
mental lake of his ducal grounds to the coast of Spain was waiting 
at the steps, and, after pulling sufficient tape to indicate that he was 
going simply from a strong sense of duty, and for the purpose of 
improving his mind by foreign travel, and that he would be sure to 
come back some day and go on with the betrothal, he stepped on 
board, to the inconsolable grief of his fiancée and another equally 
young and lovely lady, whose affection and despair produced 
unworthy suspicions of the Duke’s constancy, until it was ascer- 
tained from the programmes that she was only his mother, the 


Pe 


THE HEIR TO THE DUKE-DUMB, 


But it was generally understood that the youne Duke a 
the title to the next of kin, in case of aac eee 
pig that he met Isanentx, and recognised in her not only the 
es of the May, but ‘‘the fair companion of his youth.” One 
mig t have thought that, as she was his guardian’s daughter, and 
| ae ved nothing to indicate that they had ever been separated 
ang a eee not have put off his recognition quite so long. But 
; a : 4 eynote of the Duke’s character. He 7s dilatory. Well 
e a a ing recognised the fair IsABELLE, naturally went on to 
: p Se de Dawn of Love,” which made a heavy demand on 
tae pe of tape. And in about two seconds they were 
ge and a pint of wine was served to the populace in six tin 
“Ups, While, in a spirit of gentle irony, they exhorted each other, 


in cl Beto ares ik ee : ; 
ia ~ Sat to—" Your goblets fill to the brim, And drain them to the 


At this stave the Viseou 
= ¢ dD ] . nt y ar 5 
Eapanion arrived, and tape st ce 
profusion, while the Viscount was introduced to his friend’s brand- 
; a little buffet on a balcony 
ich they ignored the revels, This 
worth looking at, The villagers had 
over the affair ; they brought out 


orlithart: Ba a kind of hedge 
ver oe tan, saw the audience, berated 
again, exactly like rabbits, Then they 


maypoles, but the Duke. wouldn’t take | too busy with their own performance to have 


the Viscount. There was a little table on deck, with a gilt decanter 
: ; ] ! assuage their sorrow, but; with 
all its luxurious appointments, it seemed the sort of craft that would 


and goblets, in case they desired to 


be likely to have a lively time of it in the Bay of Biscay. 


However, we were in Spain before we knew where we were, and. 
there was local colour in the shape of a pantomimic representation of 


the rivalry of two toréadors for the hand of ‘‘ the pretty Prprra,”’ 
ae the sh ae me us, was to be “* 
victor in the coming bull-fight,’’ to which they all went in procession. 
After that, the Duke came rattling onina coach and six. f 


act on alighting was to return thanks to the chandelier for pre- 
serving him from being tipped into the orchestra. 


his eyebrows and offer them f 


himself on the pulse with fierc2 a proval. 
merely the old gentleman’s way of 


tape) from the kindly young Duke. 


recovered promptly. Then there were 
abruptly hurried off to 


walkers, acrobats, quack doctors, dogs, 


So the vessel slowly paddled away with him and 


given in marriage to the 


\ He was too 
late for the bull-fight, but he did not seem to mind that. His first 


Then PEprra’s 
father rushed on and began to mee about, and pretend to pull off 

or the strangers’ inspection, and pat 
This, however, was 
: announcing that one of the 
toréadors had been ** wounded by the bull through the treachery of 
his rival,’’ which elicited much sympathy (of course, in the form of 
0 So they carried the wounded 
man in on a mat, and Pepira felt his heart and thought there ‘was 
life in him still, and Harotp gave him ‘a purse of gold,’’ and he 
f great rejoitcings, and a 
Spanish dance, followed by evening prayers, after which we were 
f Vienna, where we found ‘‘a fair in full 
progress.” A wonderful scene it was, too, with clowns, wire- 
monkeys, and showmen, all 
time to attend tothat 


Frpruary 24, 1894.] 


of anybody else. Unfortunately the change was so rapid that the. 

young Duke and his friend the Viscount couldn’t Epasbly get there | 
im time ; perhaps their coach broke down, or they ran out of tape, or 
something ; at all events, the Duke did not turn up till near the end, | 
while, so far as we could observe, the Viscount never turned up at 
all, and consequently missed one of the very best thing's in the whole 
entertalment. 

Then came an interval of several minutes, and the Second Act 
began in Roumelia. Here the Duke was more dilatory than ever ; 
he arrived just too late to rescue a Turkish Princess from being 
captured by brigands, and sold as a slave, and he entered Constanti- 
nople. on horseback, characteristically, at a sedate trot, ‘‘ bringing 
intelligence of the capture of the Princess,” thereby interrupting the 
triumphal procession of the Prince, who was coming in with " Virgins 
in White,” and ‘Turks in High Turbans and Gay Caftans,” and 
‘Ladies of the Harem in Transparent Veils,” and ‘ Armenian 
Camels carrying loads of costly Garments,’ and ‘‘ Dancing 
Negresses,”’ and, very naturally, did not relish such an ill-timed 
interruption. However, HArotp explained everything by snatching 
off a grey wig and beard from a respectable Oriental, and revealing 
that he was not really elderly at all, but had quite black hair, which 
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so pleased the Prince that he took the young Duke into favour, and 
‘high honours were offered.” But all the modest nobleman would 
accept was “‘permission to witness the revels that were to follow.” 
He probably felt that, as, by some fatality, he had invariably 
missed the revels all through the piece, this was his last chance of 
seeing any. He also intimated, so it was stated in the Argument, 
that ‘‘ Adventures in the East being ended, he prefers to return to 
England, Home, and Beauty, for in all his bee aiid he has never 
forgotten the gentle lady who had won his heart, and he dearly loves 
his native land.” . 

Which was very pretty, but merely his tape: for he never dd 
return to the gentle lady. When the Curtain finally descended he 
was still in the royal box, with the Prince and the Ladies of the 
Harem, witnessing the sports by Genuine Arabs, and Grand Ballet 
of the East. He really ought to have gone back, if only to give a 
lucid and spirited account of his adventures to the fair IsABELLE in 
his best tape. 

But if the story is, as has been hinted, just a trifle difficult to 
follow, that matters little enough in a spectacle so brilliant and 
exhilarating as ‘‘ Constantinople,” which no one will see once 
without desiring to see again, and as many times as possible. 


WISSELINGH WITHOUT A WHISTLER. 


A REAL treat. In a quiet little room at the Gallery of E. J. Van 
WISSELINGH, at 14, Brook Street, is to be seen a charming exhibition 
of pictures by French and Dutch masters. Hearing the name of the 
exhibitor—WIssELINGH—it naturally saute aux lévres to ask for speci- 

‘mens of WHISTLER. But though James McNEILE has exhibited in 
France, nothing from the Whistlerian brushishere. You will see two 
delightful specimens 

ul ; of J. F. Mrtiet, Nos. 

ie = 4and5. Noted espe- 

3 cially, *‘-4 Pictureof 

We Three.” ‘Three 
donkeys out in a 
storm. Solikethem! 
It was not painted in 
~ England, orthe land- 
~ scape might possibly, 
in keeping with the 
subject, have been 
‘* Near Bray.” A 
lovely bit of Coror, 
too, is ‘* The Lake,” 
No, 22. Any visitor 
hungering after his 
neighbour’s pictures 
could take ‘‘a bit of 
Coror”’ and be satis- 


ed, 

After the storm 
comes the calm 
which is to be found 
in ‘‘ The Pool” (a 
favourite with all 
billiard players), also 
by Corot. It repre- 
sents an awfully 
dull and_ gloomy 
kind of haunted 
house; Nature be- 
ing quiescent after 
having had ‘‘a bad 
night of it.’ Don’t 

i miss No. 15, ‘* The 
Young Bull,” by C. Troyon, representing a youthful animal re- 
volving in his mind what his capacity of pong may be, and 
what he shall ¢roy-on next. But of all the woodland scenes, for 
choice give us (and we’ll take it with pleasure) No. 29, by N. Draz, 
called ‘‘ The Forest.”’ It is a glade in Fontainebleau. Exquisite! 
What is its size? Eighteen inches by twelve—there or thereabouts ; 
and yet, as you sit in front of it, it shuts out the surroundings, and 
the picture grows and grows, like the Genie in the Arabian Nights, 
fntit it dominates the spectator, who will only wake from his dream 
when he finds he cannot lie down under that tree, shading himself 
from the sunlight, to enjoy a quiet, thoughtful post-prandial pipe. 
‘* No smoking here, Sir,” says the gentle guardian, and you wake up 
from your reverie to find yourself in the show-room, and with severa 
pictures stillto be seen. 

It is quite in keeping with our dreamy state that we should turn 
hopefully to ‘‘ The Edge of the Wood,” by Rovssxav (18), aroused 
as we are from what has been not far removed from ** Rousseauw’s 
Dream.” Yet what time of day is this when we find ourselves at this 
point? Is it sunrise, or is it sunset? ‘' By this light I cannot 


“ Zz a 


“My Old Dutch!” 


tell!”’ And the reply, for the nonce, may be provided by that ancient 
Greek Scholastikos, who to a somewhat similar querg replied ‘‘ that 
he didn’t know, as he was a stranger in those parts.” Well, if 
sunset, the sooner we’re away the better; but if sunrise, let us 
pic-nic here, and merrily pass the day under the greenwood trees. 

Of Joser IsraEts there are some excellent specimens, and those 
who up to now ‘‘ knew not JosEr,”’ should lose no time in visiting 
this collection. Note ‘‘ The Task,” or, as its second title might be, 
** A Stitchin Time saves Nine,” representing agirl making the most of 
‘* The light that fades.” Very perfect and yet a ‘‘ sew-sew”’ subject. 
Another of Josrr’s*is No. 21, ‘‘ The Toy Boat,” which, adapted, 
might be taken as representing our shipbuilding authorities con- 
sidering their latest venture. Here are three fisher-girls watching 
the progress of a sabot which has been rigged up asa vessel. ’Tisa 
sabot, and one of our nayal authorities would certainly, have ‘‘ put 
his foot in it.” 

Then later on, at No. 38, Joser gives us ‘‘ 4 Fisher-Girl” alone, 
coming home empty handed, with no nets, suggesting a general idea 
of ‘*‘ hard lines,” and her strong legs.and°arms all mussels. Most 
effective. Then there is 41, also by JosEr, a study of ‘‘ 4 Break- 
fast,” which is being eaten by a little girl, while the cat, who thinks 
that where there is enough for one there must be some for two, is 
anxiously watching the progress of the meal. Finally JosEr gives 
us No. 43, “* The Churchwarden,” which is “ Prodigious!” It is 
St. Ledger Day, and the old “Dutch Uncle” is going over his 
account-books, while his wife knitting on anxiously watches him. 
‘Tis all knitting, knit, knit, knitting. And ’tis all knitting at our 
house at hame.”’ pra 

Mr. J. S. Forszs is, we believe, the fortunate possessor of most 
of these pictures, which, as a great benefactor of his art-loving fellow- 
creatures, he is now exhibiting to the public; and proud and happy 
may he be to point to himself as the possessor of *‘ My Old Dutch.” 


TS FLIRTING ON THE INCREASE? 


Mr. Puncn has been applying his great mind to this question. 
Living, as he does, amidst a bevy of the most beautiful girls in this 
or any other country, he has exceptional opportunities for coming to 
an accurate conclusion on the point. Mr. Punch would be false to 
himself if he forgot for a moment the distressing circumstances that 
attended the rupture of his own domestic happiness and the removal 
from his side of the fondly-cherished partner of his joys and sorrows. 
Since that melancholy event J. Punch has lived a strictly single 
life. But there have been alleviations, and one of the chief has 
been the society of delightful charmers who are not averse to flirting. 
Why shouldn’t they flirt, bless their pretty eyes? Think of life 
without any flirting amenities. How inexpressibly dull it would 
become. ‘To know not only that all one’s gallant badinage would be 
taken at the foot of the letter (by the way, never write letters; they 
are too compromising), but further that you yourself were bound to 
see an abyss of solemn meaning in every dimple, a vista of conjugal 
possibilities in every wreathéd smile—that would be far too horrible. 
Monasteries and Nunneries would cover the land and teem with in- 
habitants. No, no! While life endures let flirting, with its gay and 
sportive trivialities so abhorrent to prigs and dullards, continue and 


increase. Punchius dixit. 
‘Fancy!’ exclaimed Mrs. R. ‘‘ Why I remember hearing the 


name of ‘ Pizarro’ when I was quite achild! There was a play all 
about him; and last week I heard somebody read out from the Pall 
Mall Gazette that his mummy had been found! What a very old 
woman she must be! Quite a centipede!!” 
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SOON COME TO. 


Miss Sumpson, ‘‘PRAY LET ME CARRY YouR Bac, Mr. SMITHEREEN !” 


THE RIVAL HOUSES. 


| (A Shakspearian Scene at St. Stephen’s. ) 


Ee pton : S-L-SB-RY 
rregory . D-v-NsH-t 
Abraham, ee ae 
Balthasar H-nrc-rrvr ; 


Enter Sampson and Grecory, armed with 
| swords and bucklers, 
Sam. Gregory, o’ my 
| pedan POry, ay word, we 
| Bills for the other House, ° 


| Gre. No, for then wes 
epee Pilvost we should be the other 


| Sam. I mean. ; i 
| : an, an we be ir 
draw. ‘ 
| Gre. Ay, while welive we 
out of their collar, 
Sam. I strike quickly, being moy 


"ll not carry 


choler, well | 
b] 
ll draw our neck 


red, 


eee 


en 


Gre. And thou art quickly moved to strike. 

Sam. JV faith I can flout it and fleer it as 
well as any man of them, or master either. 
A dog of their House moves me. 
_ Gre. To move is to stir, and to be valiant 
is to stand. Being moved thou standest ; but 
when thou standest, and shouldst stand firm, 
too often thou art moved, to run away. 

Sam. A dog of that House shall move me 


to stand. I will take the wall of any man of 


that House. 

Gre. That should show thee a weak lath, 
though painted—as one hath bitingly said— 
to eval iron; for the weakest goes to the 
wall. 

_ Sam. True: and therefore will I thrust 
their men to the wall. 


A 0 MN 
Gre. The quarrel is between our masters, 
| and us their men, 


hae fs eS 
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Sam. ’Tis all one. And, till our masters 
make bold to speak out we, their men, may 
ruffle it bravely. I trust that our masters 
anon shall follow us in this; then shall we 
have fair sport and final victory, the thrasonie 
hectoring of their most. word-valiant swash- 
buckler, BompBastxs - BALTHASAR, notwith- 
standing. I will show myself a tyrant, a 
part for the which I have ever felt a native 
fitness, To vanquish vulgar foes of that 
House, and vanquishing to drub soundly, and 
soundly drubbing to rail at roundly, was ever 
my delight. When I have fought with their 
men, I will be cruel with their measures ; I 
will mangle them, and cast forth their remains 
to the carrion crows. 

Gre. Thou wert ever a master-mangler, 
and as sworn friend to the vultures and crows 
as any Mars. 3 

Sam. Mars was but a Pagan, and is no 
more. I warrant I am as pretty a piece of 
flesh as ever was he, and the vulgar horny- 
handed proletariat club-foot god Vulcan shall 
not catch me in his net withal. : 

Gre. Humph! The Labour-God’s net 1s 
now cast wide, and hath strong meshes, as 
many pot-valiant patrician sword-wielders | 
have found, and yet may find. 

Sam. Pooh! Thou wert ever of too tem- 
perate and temporising a temper for a true 
champion of our House. What saidst thou 
some ten years since concerning the powers 
and privileges of our noble House ? One who 
hath aforetime worn the livery of ourfoes—— 

Gre. A word in thine ear, oh swaggerer ! 
Where now were thine House and thee, save 
for the auxiliary championship thou now 
wouldst deride, forsooth ? 5; 

Sam. Nay, nay, I would not quarrel. But 
why dost cross me in my more valiant moods ? 
’Twas but the other day thou didst trip me 
up on a tickle point pertinent to the interests 
of our House. Thou wouldst compound for 

rivileges as some poor-spirited householders 
o for their rates, eh ? 

Gre. Ah, galls it there, Sampson? ’Tis 
well, an thou but knewst it, thou hast my 
cool discretion to temper thy heady valour. 
However, here is instant opportunity of 
proving the latter. Draw thy weapon: here | 
come two of the House thou hatest. 

Sam. My naked weapon is out; quarrel, I 
will back thee! 

Gre. Thou dost not mean back down ? 

Sam. Fear me not! 

Gre. No, marry: J fear thee ? 

Sam. Let us take the law of our side: let 
them begin. 

Gre. I willfrown asI pass by ; and let them 
take it as they list. 

Sam. Nay, as they dare. I will bite my 
thumb at them; which is a disgrace to them, 
if they bear it. 

Enter ABRAHAM and BALTHASAR. 

Abr. Do you bite your thumb at us, Sir ? 

Sam. I do bite my thumb, Sir. 

Abr. Do you bite your thumb at us, Sir ? 

Sam. (aside). Is the law of our side if I say 

ay” P [Left considering. 
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Dramatic ‘ Pros” anp Cons.—It is re- 
ported, according to the Atheneum, that a 
Mr. Surron VANE is to collaborate with 
Sir Aveustus DRURIOLANUS in the production 
of the next Drury Lane Drama. What is 
in a name? Why, this new author has 
come to the front quite Suttonly. Which 
fact would make him vain were he not so 
already. But, per contra, success is very 
unsutton. 


FRoM THE POULTERER’S Pornt oF VIEW. 
—A PHEASANT is a pluckier bird than even 
a fighting-cock. The former always “ dies 
game,” the latter never can. 
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THE RIVAL HOUSES. 


Apranam (“* Mr. G.”). “DO YOU BITE YOUR THUMB AT US, SIR?” 
Sampson (Lp. S-t-sp-ry). ‘‘I DO BITE MY THUMB, STR,” 
Apranamu. ‘‘DO YOU BITE YOUR THUMB AT US, SIR?” 


Sampson (aside to Grecory, D-xe or D-v-nsu-rx). ‘IS THE LAW OF 
OUR SIDE SAY.2AY ?” 


BartwasarR (Str W-Li-mM H-Rc-k1). Romeo and Juliet, Act I., Scene I. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE., 


Mr. Francis ApAms, the 
writer of Zhe New Eyypt, is, 
we are told, dead—dying al- 
most literally pen in hand, 
ne to finish this cher- 
ished work before he turned 
his face to the wall. It is a 
circumstance that makes it the 
more pleasant to be able hon- 
estly to esteem the book. Mr. 
ADAMS was, perhaps, inclined 
too-seriously to regard himself 
| and his self-appointed task of 
telling an ignorant world all 
about Egypt. He resents any 
other authorities who have 
written on the subject, and 
even, my Baronite tells me, 
speaks disrespectfully of Mr. 

OBERLEY BELL. He reserves 
his unqualified approval for 
the young Khédive, with 
whom, on behalf of an enter- 
pising London evening paper, 

e had an interview. The 
chapter in which this conver- 
| sation is reproduced throws a 
strong light on the character 
| of a pe ronege who seems dis- 
| posed just. now to come into 
| unexpected prominence, a ten- 
dency which makes opportune 
Mr. Fisoer Unwin’s pub- 
lication of this work. 

- “My dear Baron, what do 
ou think of it?” ‘‘ My dear 
sir,” replies the Baron, 
*“when a novel brought out 
‘by that astute publisher Mr. 
HEINEMANN has not only 
reached its Ninete@hth Thou- 
sand but has also passed into 
the enormous circulation of a 
cheap edition in one volume, 
it is rather late in the day to 
ask me, the Baron, to express 
any opinion on its merits; 
though, by the way, I would 
far rather pronounce on these 
than on its demerits. Frankly, 
then, I must admit that as 
long as the Heavenly Twins 
were on the scene as girl and 
‘boy together, their diversions 
delighted me hugely, and I am | 


TO MR. PUNCH. 
(See ‘‘ To Maud,” February 17, p. 77.) 


Drsar Mr. Punch, last 
week I sent 
Through you a Valen- 
tine to Maun. 
To dodge her mother 
thus I meant— 
They happen both to 
be abroad. 


No doubt Mavp saw it; 
but, alas! 
The ways of artists are 
so shady, [lass 
Your picture of a lovely 
Was quite another dif- 
ferent lady. 


The fault, indeed, can- 
mits not pe epee 
t it. 
I trust you ’ll let me send this line 
To Mavp, to say I’m free from 
blame. 


iy 
H) 


| 
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Though if she’s angry. and should use 
As to myself severest stricture, 

I swear I mean instead to choose 
The charming lady in the picture ! 


T’7OTHER ALTERNATIVE. 
(As tt presents itself to the Oficial Mind.) 


Ir is all very well, in high militant mood, 
When Harcovrt’s invective is firing your 
blood, [them ”’ ; 
To swear you will ‘‘mend them or end 
But somehow, whenever it comes to the pinch, 
From complete spifflication instanter we flinch, 
And are very content if we bend them! 
To leave your opponents all dead on the field 
Sounds lovely,—but what can you do if they 
yield ? [ing loud 
Bare fists, and big drums, and guns thunder- 
Are alike ineffective—to fight with a cloud. 


‘* Tar BomB OurRaGEe In Parts.”’—Under 
this heading in the Standard of last Satur- 
day came the startling - announcement,— 
** Henry’s lodgings searched.” ‘* Henry!” 


THE G. O. M. AND THE QUEER OYSTER. 


| 


| lessly pun 


How delighted ‘‘ Epmunp ”’ must have been! 


bound to admit that I looked 
upon all the other characters 
in the somewhat meandering 
story as rather—excuse me— 
wearisome intruders. The real 
persons of the real story seemed 
to me to belong to what Mr. 
LIDER HaceaRD would style 
‘another story.’ I should have 
liked the Twins, and only the 
Twins, and nothing but the 
Twins. Finally, the Twins 
disappointed me.” ‘* What 
did you expect Baron?” 
‘‘ Ah, that is somewhat diffi- 
cult to answer either to my 
own or the inquirer’s satisfac- 
tion. The Twins themselves 
are a creation: the epithet 
‘Heavenly’ for these two mis- 
chievous little fiends is ad- 
mirable. The gods love them, 
yet they live on, and become 
mere mortals. ‘True: life- 
like: but an unromantic finish 
after so much romance. Yet 
’tis a remarkable book, leay- 
ing me under the impression 
that Saran GRAND, the clever 
literary mother of these Hea- 
venly Twins, had not quite 
made up her own mind as to 
their treatment. The public 
has, however, taken lovingly 
to the Twins, and everywhere 
they are universally popular.” 
So the Baron, adopting the 
practical Pickwickian solution 
of the electioneering problem, 
‘“shouts with the biggest 
crowd.”’ 

Baron DE Boox-Worms. 


OF THE DUTCH PAINTERS AT 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 

In matters of painting the 
fault of the Dutch 

Was asking too little, and 
doing too much, 


RaDIcaALLy INcURABLE, — 
Our Own Rad sends us the 
following definition: ‘* Lr- 
CENSED ‘ WHITTLERS’ — THE 
Lorps.”’ 


POSITIVE AND COMPARATIVE, 


Srr,—Permit me to offer you a ‘‘ Mem. for a 
Daly Diary.’ —Twelfth \ 

Night. To assist one 
in producing a Shak- 
spearian play, and for 
finding an actress 
capable of doing 
justice to its heroine, 
it would be difficult, 
than ADA ReEHAN, to jy 
find an <Atder and a 
better, After this I may 
be indignantly asked 
‘“ how dare I thus reck- 
upon the 
name of so excellent an 
actress ?’? Whereunto 
Iam bound to reply with 
just one more, and say, 
according to the French 
proverb, ‘‘ Rehan n’est 
sacré pour un sapeur.”’ 
Le sapeur ? C’est mot! And sorry shall I be 
when the Datrzs leave us, and the word goes 
forth, ‘‘ Rehan ne va plus |” 

Yours, 


“Iw 


Ada as. ‘** Viola.” 


Lr SAPEur, 


Yt 


ROMPING LANCERS. 
Prerry partner, come and 
dance 
Tn these lively Lancers ; 
Do not let us lose the chance— 
Join the wildest dancers. 
Think not now of being prim, 
Though the chaperons look 
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grim ; 

Graceful figure, lithe and slim, 

Eyes, which tears so rarely dim, 
Little feet that lightly skim, 
Suit the romping Lancers. 
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Let us caper wildly, then, 
Thoughtless of appearance, 

Other giddy girls and men 
With us make a clearance. 

Where we all so gaily go, 

In and out, and to and fro, 

Round and round, and in a row, 

Quite hilarious, you know, 
Thoughtless of appearance. 
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See what jolly fun we get, 
Prudes would call us frantic, 

In a quite rampageous set, 
Seeking any antic. 

Now we “‘visit,’’ now we twirl, 

In a wildly giddy whirl, 

Laughing man and breathless 


girl ; 
Let them call us frantic. 


Doubtless Minuets for grace 
Beat the romping Lancers, 
Yet your smiles and rosy face 
Show the other dancers 
That you like, at times, the way 
We, in energetic play, 
Dance the romping Lancers. 
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INCREDIBLE.—‘‘ A BucKING- 
HAMSHIRE GIRL’ writes to 
the Daily News on the sub- 
ject of flirting. Surely there 
ean be no lack of flirting in 
the county of Bucks! 


‘You LOOK TIRED, My LorpD!” 


TOO MUCH FOR ME!” 


THE WISDOM OF THE TURTLE. 
(A Fable for London the Great and London the Greater.) 


A MAN once made up his mind to give a feast to the lower animals | 


of the field. But that they might all be satisfied he determined on 
asking their opinions about the bill of fare. He first came to the 
Donkey, who was educating himself on thistles. 
¥ Would you like turtle-soup on the menu ?”’ questioned the Man. 
Although I am a member of the School Board, I am not such an ass 
as to think that such a toothsome dish would be otherwise than 
pont 
atisfied with this reply, the Man travelled on until he 
v : came t 
ep cone geese who were dawdling about a pump. ‘ 
y aes tL not like ce uet ?”’ asked the Man. 
are not sure!” hissed out the Geese. ‘‘ What w d 
aa for our fathers is good enough for us. We object to chara 
ut,” persisted the Man, ‘if I do provide you with a banquet 
you would like the feast to commence with turtle-soup ?” 
the (ten ere re enh ete as not to - pleased with that,’ answered 
Sameec 2 s to reason that if we get turtl ti 
must be the gainers by t¢ ; . oo 
aah) ee ers by the transaction.” 
an continued his journey until he cam 
“6 5 et fox. 
3S a, my friend,” said the Man, ‘‘ L a are ro longer a 
yes tbe oe oT ome ; you have changed your auantoe 
called the L. C. C i. ‘OX ; ut not my nature. My new place is 
a » ©. However, you must not detain me I 
cessively busy in doing nothing in particular. What do vO Ane 
Well,” returned the Man not too well - tat he sean 
; well pleased at the reception 


of his civility; ‘I was think? i 
heading the menu with a ape ‘of het ee 


** Quite right,” replied the Fox ; “but as I 


own particular property 
v erty, I shan’t t { 
Se Sie nay te ate nat ‘ae you for that plate. How- 
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SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 


‘‘ Yrs, SMITHERS; I’M AFRAID ALL THIS CORRESPONDENCE IS GETTING 


‘‘So I’VE BEEN THINKING, MY LorD. 
WHAT J SHOULD SAY IS, "JRE A COLONIAL!” 


his suggestion had been taken in such good part, the | 


consider the turtle my | 


[Fepruary 24, 1894. 


THE CONSTABLE’S VADE 
MECUM. 


<\ AAS 


(Latest Home Office Edition.) 


Question. If you see a man 
attempting to get into a private 
house through the parlour- 
window, would you arrest 


im? 

Answer. I think not. 

Q. Quite right. And if you 
saw a man opening a kitchen- 
door with a file and a hammer 
would you seize him ? 

A. I do not think I would. 

Q. Of course. And if you 
saw a man on the point of 
throwing a torch into a hay- 
stack would you take measures 
to prevent him from’ carrying 
his intention into effect ? 

A, Scarcely. 

Q. Certainly. And if you 
noticed that a man was about 
to push his companion into the 
Thames would you interrupt 
him ? 

A, Hardly. 

Q. Correct again. And if. 
you noticed a man with an 
infernal machine that was 
evidently destined for some 
public building would you 
take the explosive from him ? 

A, On no account whatever. 

Q. Absolutely accurate. 
And now to conclude. Why 
would you desist from arrest- 
ing a burglar or housebreaker, 
an incendiary, a murderer, 
and an Anarchist ? ia 

A. Because I think it might - 
do more harm than good! 
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EncGLisH Sartor’s FRENCH 
Morro.—‘ du revoir!” JAcK 
translates it, ‘‘ To the sea 


again !”’ 


Ir I MIGHT PRESUME TO ADVISE, 


4 ihe Man walked on, and at length arrived at the home of the 
urtle. 

‘“My good friend,” said the representative of humanity, ‘I am_ 
going to give a banquet to your neighbours, the Donkey, the Fox, 
and the Geese. Can you suggest an appropriate menu ?”’ 

_‘“ Why not let the Fox eat the Geese, and the Donkey might con- 
tinue to munch his thistles.’’ 
_ “But they all say they would like to devour you,” begun the Man 
i a studiously polite tone; ‘‘ and I don’t see how I can disappoint 
em. 
_““ Why not?” asked the Turtle. ‘‘I am sure they do not appre- 
ciate me as much as I appreciate myself.” 

*“ Well, well, I am afraid it is settled. But as you are a most 
respectable creature, Ido not mind you telling me how you would 
like yourself to be cooked.”’ 

‘Tt seems to me rather waste of time to comply with such a sug- 
gestion. I don’t want to be cooked, and I decline to be eaten.” 

Well, at least you will give every assistance in serving yourself 
up at table?” 
_ “Not at all. You have no right to expect it. And you know that 
it is more than you would get from a goose, a fox, or even an ass.” 

And the Man, being an average man, in his heart of hearts 
believed that the Turtle was in the right. 

Morat.—When dealing with the rights of the City of London, it 


is waste of time to recommend th 
pierce nd the wrongs of the Japanese happy | ~ 


$6 ” L A ® z 
So,” said our old friend, who always gets hold of the correct 
version of any news, ‘‘ so the Princess CHRISTIAN is going to open a 
school for Designing Young Women. Excellent! Of course, to 
’ 


| begin with, the Princess Curistran will teach them Christianity. 


APPROPRIATE.—The case about Charley’s Aunt was heard before 
CHARLES,—7.e., ‘‘ Mr. Justice” of that ilk, 


Fepruary 24, 1894.] 
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LAYS OF THE CURRENCY. 
TO A FARTHING. 


Ox! little coin that dangles 
on my chain, 
Like Captain SHaw, ‘‘type 
of true love kept under,” 
The sight of you brings with 
it much of pain, 
And, seeing how I got you, 
that’s small wonder. 


It is a tragic story. She was 


fair ; 

She had the kind of look 
that might embolden 
The humblest man take heart 
to hope. Her hair, 

I hardly need to add, as 
good as golden. 


We met, not in the customary 
crowd, 
But at asmall, select, swell 
Cinderella, 
When we were introduced, 
she sweetly bowed— 
Well, ere the dance was 
done, I called her BELLA. 


I know that it was rash, but 
then her eyes " 
Spoke liquid nothings to 
my heated passion, 
And looked at me in startled, 
sweet surprise, 
In quite the truest amatory 
fashion. 


We said good-bye. I didnot 
sleep that night, 
But paced my lonely cham- 
ber half-demented. 
Next day I-called. Imagine 


my delight 

When 7 said ‘*‘ Will you 
wed?” and she con- 
sented. 


Three weeks of most ecstatic 
bliss were mine, 
And then the seeming gold | 
proved worthless pewter, 
The scales fell off my blinded 
eyes. In fine, 
She wrote to say she found 
I didn’t suit her! 


** And so for both our sakes, 
we part.”” My jaw 
Fell when I read her note. 
traction 
Came to anend. I flew from love to law, 
And ponent at once a breach of promise 
action. 


Retained on my behalf were three Q.C.’s, 
They one and all advised me naught could 
_ save her, 
For I should win the day with utmost ease, 
And get a swinging verdict in my favour. 


Scon my dis- 


The day arrived. The Court was crowded 


out 
With dames who spend their time in never | 


missing 
A cause célebre, whilst perplexed with doubt 
The Judge said, ‘*‘ Kissing’—dear me, 
what is ‘ kissing’ ?”’ 


She wore a lovely gown of coloured silk, 


A dream in dresses, and she smiled so} 


sweetly, 
Whilst I confess that she knew how to bilk 
My counsel in her answers most completely. 


Well in the end of this forensic fight 
My case alas! become a Sun and Star thing, 
e jury gave me, not the Widow’s Mite, 
But you, my sweet, sad coin, the Maiden’s 
Farthing. 


‘they are, and that is, ‘ Fathers.’ 
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‘OLD JOE AND YOUNG JOE.” 


Joc, Junior, explains the Double-headed Parish-District trick to an admiring 
audience at the Unionist Séance, Thursday, Febi wary 15. 


So when I look at you with eyes that fill 
With tears that can’t but come, in, out of 
season, 
Remember, shameless BELLA (with my Bill 
Of costs) is just the real romantic reason ! 


Mrs. R. on Ecciestastican Trrires.— I 
see,” observed our excellent friend, *‘ that in 
the Daily Telegraph a correspondent has 
been asking why a few of our clergymen call 
themselves ‘ Fathers.’ Well, as most clergy- 
men of my acquaintance are married men 
with sma]l means and very large families, I 
don’t see why they shouldn’t be called just what 


more sensible than calling clergy ‘ Fathers’ 
who are not allowed to marry, and are bound 
to remain what they call ‘ Silly-bits,’ which 
seems to me a foolish title.” 


Mosr LrperAt Terms !—The following ap- 
peared in the Morning Post of Ieb. 16:— 
BED-ROOM (first floor) for a Gentleman near 
Victoria and Belgrave Square; terms ldgs. 
weekly, in advance; gas and boots inclusive; 
partial board if required.—Write, &e. 
How cheap! Only fifteen guineas weekly, 
with gas and boots!! 


It’s much | 


DIARY OF AN EXTIN- 
CUISHED PERSONACE. 


(Second Instalment. ) 


Preface.—This important 
work may be fragmentary, 
but for all that it is import- 
ant. It is important, be- 
cause it tells the story of a 
most important personage. 
I am the most important 
personage, and I tell the 
story. I not only tell this 
story, but lots of others. 
And why do I this? Be- 
eause I hate the brutal Eng- 
lish. But hush! I must 
dissemble. Some one comes. 

Some one goes. I can re- 
sume my writing. It was 
the English General. He 
declares that the next time 
I hit a Sergeant-Major over 
the head with an umbrella, 
I shall receive a thrashing 
myself! Oh the indignity! 
But I must dissemble— nay, 
I have dissembled. I have 
said that I was egged on by 
Bane up Bry to attack the 
non-commissioned officer. I 
have been forgiven this time, 
but Bane up Bry is to be 
sent off about his business. 
Well, I have consented to 
the degradation of BANG UP 
Bry. He is to cease to be 
Lord Grand Sugar-Stick in 
Waiting, but is to become 
Prince of Mesopotamia, and 
Knight Grand Cross of the 
Emerald Bowstring. I have 
done this, not to please Bane 
ur Bey (who is rather an 
ass), but to spite the English 
| General! 

Later.—What is this? 
| What do I hear through the 
telephone? A celebrated 
actor dares to ‘‘takeme off !” 
| I have wired for an apology. 
| I hear that the piece has been 
-altered. Good—very good! 
| I have told the English Gen- 

eral that if it occurs again I 
will turn every ‘‘red-coat” 
‘out of the country. The barbaric warrior has 
laughed, and says that if I do anything non- 
sensical (nonsensical! ha! ha! but a time will 
come !) I shall be taken off the throne of my 
ancestors! I am foaming at the mouth with 
rage, but I have apologised ! 

Later still,—I have sent a note round to all 
the Powers complaining of the treatment to 
which I have been Ree. The English 
General has called declaring that he won’t 

What ho, my guards! 
The reply of the General is 
I wish he wouldn’t, he does 
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_post my letters. 
This is treason ! 
| to box my ears! 
| hit so hard ! 

Later yet.—My master at Constantinople 
ihas wired to me ‘‘not to play the fool.” 
| Disgraceful! However, my haughty spirit 


is not to be crushed by threats. Have de- 
| clared war against Europe ! 
Latest. — Boohoo! Boohoo!! Boohoo!!! 


| They have sent me to bed without my tea! 
And I am told that if I am not a better boy 
to-morrow I am to go back to schcol at 
Vienna! Oh, boohoo! I am so unheppy! 
Oh, boohoo! Boohoo!! Boo-boohoo !!} 

A Soctat ProstEM.—Which is the more 
‘desirable to be, a worthless scamp or a 
precious bore ? 


nn re em 


TOBY, M.P., IN THE TROPICS. 


R.M.S. ‘' Pembroke Castle.” Madeira, | Thursday.—V ery par- 
ticular to tell steward to call us this morning at six 0 clock. Ship 
due at that hour at Funchal. At 6.30 party arranged to go ashore 
and see Madeira. Ship coaling. Notice given that, all passengers 
must be aboard by 9.30 A.M. Awakened at dead of night by uproar ; 
voices 1ising high in unknown tongue ; pitch-dark in cabin ; put on 
pyjamas and grope way on deck. Madeira lying a biscuit-throw off. 
(Some ship’s biscuits are hard 
and will carry far.) A few 
lights flash in white houses 
by edge of the sea; beyon 
what looks like a cloud and 
might be a mountain. 

Our lower decka Babel of 
sound and a mass of wicker- 
work tables, chairs, and 
baskets, of all shapes and 
sizes. Proprietors seated in 
chairs, with lantern in one 
hand and cigarette in other. 
All round the ship, boats 
with more baskets, lanterns, 
cigarettes, and men shout- 
ing. Does not seem to bea 
whisper in the Portuguese 
tongue. 

Chairs intended for sale to 
passengers. No passengers 

et about; dealers apparent- 
y engaged in trying to sell 
goods to each other. 

Got off for island half an 
hourlate; picked way through 
fleet of chair-laden boats ; one or two follow. Impossible to conceive 
English passenger, just arrived, not wanting wicker-work chairs. 
On the pier enthusiastic reception by the halt, the lame, the blind, 
and the interpreters. These natives plainly thought if we hadn’t 
come to Madeira to buy chairs, must have come to see them, and 
give them shillings. Gently tried, to disillusionise them; no use; 
followed us in triumphant procession to hotel; took kindly interest 
in our ordering breakfast; saw us into the ox-carts which dragged 
us up the steep, stony hill to roof of island. Nothing escaped the 
blind man’s eye. A gentleman exceptionally endowed wit total 
absence of fingers and thumbs persistently thrust the soiled stumps 
under our nose, as if we had come to Madeira to smell them. As the 
oxen tugged at the sledges, the procession tailed off; the blind man 
lost sight of us; the lame gentleman ceased from running; the 
thumbless citizen, thrusting his stumps into the sides of his trousers, 
moodily strode off. 

The rest of the population came out_to see us pass. Men and 
women curiously lke natives of the West of Ireland. Having 
lumbered to top of hill in the ox-drawn sledges, came down like 
flash of lightning on other side of town, in sort of clothes-basket, 
which glides at rollicking pete over smooth cobble-stones, a sturdy 
Galway peasant guiding and restraining it by ropes attached to front 
of basket. Pleasant the air on these lofty heights. On journey 
down we flash by red and white walls overgrown with roses, helio- 
trope, and cyclamen, with oranges gleaming in the groves, and 
bananas peeping up from every garden. 

Half way down men suddenly pull up, and explain that they are 
going to have a drink.” A pleasant halting-place, with the sea 
below and the soft air scented with heliotrope. Even under rule of 
Portugal Madeira is free. If a man would drink the wine of his 
native country who shall say him nay? So we sit and wait their 
ee thankful to be delivered from our body-guard down in the 
a Pye on nes out with tray which she hands round ; 
ch a ea ah not care about taking wine at this early hour; 
onstrates ;- argues ; entreats ; grows angry ; goes away ; comes 
back with interpreter. He explains she wants “ze monjsh.” It 
appears that our light-hearted porters, having invited themselves 
ites eat we have to pay for ‘it. 
St ac ps ae Se en on again, pulling up at door of hotel, nearly 
§ over the Jame gentleman, causing the blind man to ski 
fet i eS amazing alacrity, and convulsing our fee 
foes ca dy t Joy ay seeing us once again. To them enter four 
reap preters (who loudly ordered everybody about i 
interest), a boy leading the opposition blind man 4 se ble ae 
man who sold canaries. Three shillings each Hee a voluble bala 
singly ; but if the whole lot were a h Ted han were if taken 
everything and let them go for “ ten oheiia® 1, he would sacrifice 

_ poy who led the opposition bli ay : 

life. Finding no aor would ev man will be heard of later in 


fe. Fin ve him six : i 
pennyw orth of coppers and blandly offeres oe aperies 
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Toby just off the Pint of Madeira. 
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whose charitable impulses might be ham 
This was a deal which, if effected, would 


lingly give thirteen pence for a silver shilling. 
Young Shylock would have made I 
addition to the eleemosynary coppers handed to him. 
After breakfast found our friends, the lame, 
blind, fresher than ever, awaiting us. Escorted I 
saw us embark, with kindliest expression of regret at our too brief 
stay in their beautiful island. The fingerless gentleman wanted to 
shake hands ; 


ding to the blind man, stepped into the boat, the men refusing to | 
d| put off till we had paid our fare. | 


«TRYING A MAGISTRATE.” 


[The Board of Trade have been for four months ‘‘ considering ”’ the request . 
of the Magistrate at Marylebone Police Court to be furnished with a pedo- | 


meter (for measuring cab-fare distances), in place of an old and useless one. 


The following is a page from a Blue-book that may be presented to Parlia- | 


ment—some day. It bears evidence of being a Report of a Departmental 
Sub-Committee. ] 
* * * * * 
Utility of 
Pedometers : 
the evidence 
taken. 


as to the general construction of Pedometers, 
Unusual Owing to the unexam 
expedition 
shown. 


dence will be found in pages 575 to 
Report. 

The efforts of your 
directed at an early period to the question of whether 
the cost of obtaining a Pedometer for the Marylebone 
Police Court could not be debited to any other Public 
Department or Body. It appeared that on this sug- 
gestion having been made to the learned Magistrate, 
he had put himself in communication, successively 
with the London County Council, the London Schoo 


Attempts ‘to 
get the cost of 
a new Machine 
out of other 
Public Bodies. 


Board, the City Corporation, some of the Vestries, the 


Charity Organisation Society, the Ragged School | 


Committee, the Soup Kitchen Association, and private 
philanthropists. The replies of these bodies and 


individuals will be found in Appendix B, and affords, - 


the Sub-Committee believes, some reading of quite 
unique interest. 
Replies of 
the County 
Council and 
the School 
Board. 


offered to purchase a second-hand Pedometer for the 
Court .‘‘on condition that it was only worked for 
eight hours a day, and that every person residing in 


extra penny put on to his rates.”’? The London School 
Board took up the position that, though a Pedometer 
might be described as an educational instrument, they 
would not be justified in paying for one “ unless the 
maker were certified by an Archbishop and. at least 
three Bishops to be able to repeat the Thirty-nine 
Articles backwards without a mistake.” 
* * * * * tt ae 


TO A YOUNG LADY. 
(With a Box of Sweets.) 


Sweets to the sweet—that is I fear an old 
Remark to make to one so young as you are, 
Would that this box were worth its weight in gold 
To be a gift worth giving you, which few are. 


Some marrons glacés, chestnuts, sugared ice, 
In this small box are delicately placés. 

My jokes are sometimes chestnuts—not so nice— 
And yet you laugh at them, you’re never glacée. 


Way is an eminent individual who has been honoured by being 


admitted Knight of the Order of the Garter, like a canary in a bird- 
fancier’s shop ? 
Simple Answer. Because he is ‘‘ K.G.’d” (ca-géd). 


way of starting a School of Designing Females ? 


> acee manana 


THE PROPOSED FEMALE ScHOOL oF Dersien.—lIs this an insidious 


ered by not having any. | 
have made.two profits, |! 
English copper is a drug in the Madeira market ; shop-keepers wil- | 


a halfpenny on exchange in | 


the halt, and the | 
us to boat, and | 


retended not to see the friendly advance, and, nod- | 


j = 
' 


Evidence of Land-Surveyors, Instrument-makers, | — 
Mechanical Experts, Cyclists, Umpires at Pedestrian | 
Contests, and other authorities who might be expected | 
to know something about the subject, was next taken | 


led expedition with which | 
your Sub-Committee conducted this important branch | — 
of the inquiry, only one year and six months was | 
taken up in the examination of witnesses, whose evi- | 
2864 of this | 


Sub-Committee were naturally | 


It will be seen that the Eondon County Council | — 


any street which had to be measured should have an | — 


pa 
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TO A GORILLA GIRL. 


(By a Disciple of Professor 
Garner. ) 


Mann of Afric, kindly stay, 

From my cage I wish to say 

Words of thine—not said with 
ease— 

Looking like a cough or sneeze, 

Or a cipher telegram, 

Hzerrg xtti hnnwpflb srth 
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Maid of Afric, when I’m gone, 

Think of me, sweet, all alone 

In the London Prince’s Hall, 

With my talk, a trifle tall, 

And my priceless phonogram, 

Hxerrg xtti hnnwpflb srth 
kkqam ! 


THE GRAND OLD NAME. 


Ht anit 


| i | | 


[Canon Bony, in a sermon to 
men delivered in a church in the 


N 1 


| 
XN 


3 rk ; KH | Wy) ig, ‘ : 

kkgam | ff : . Na Ni | Lp ie north, addressed his congregation 
Goodness knows how one| (97, ‘eft ||||i'l IP ee | yi \ 3 Lo RET IN HH i as ‘Gentlemen.”’] 

oF p We? Y dy (ay = 
| should sound A! fa —\\NOR \\ 4) UY Meda |S THanks, Canon Bopy! = In the 
Words where vowels don’t jy)! SS EM apa Ik Su Church 
b d: yf ap = WP ( i ’ 66 d 

abound ; A ow EN \\\\ Ay Wy We’ re glad of any “‘ forwar 
I should hurt my throat or i} movement,” 

lungs And ‘“‘Gentlemen!” for 


IfI tried thesemonkev tongues, 

Feeble linguist that I am! 

Hzxerrg xtti hnnwpflb srth 
kkqam ! 


By that lip, which thus can 
speak 

With a most appalling shriek; 

By that rather hairy face, 

Full of troglodytic grace — 

Thy complexion is not sham ; 

Hxerrg 2tti hnnwpfib  srth 
kkqam! 


This my phonograph will say 

In a sentimental way, 

Thy pronunciation seems 

Far beyond the wildest dreams 

Of a MEzzoraNTI, ma’am; 

Heerrg ti hnnwpflb 
kkqgam ! 


* These words, in the Gorilla 
language, are translated by some 
authorities, “Oh my eye! Ain’t 
she a stunner, and no mistake ?”’ 
and by others, ‘‘ Waiter, bring me 
acocoa-nut and mashed bananas.”’ 


oe AN AFFAIR 


INHABITANTS, YOU KNOW!” 


A SHACONIAN FYTTE. 


AccorDIne to a Detroit investigator, not only did Bacon write 
‘“‘ SHAKSPEARE,” but also Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, and all 
the other Elizabethan literature. However, the Hanwell Professor of 
Acrostics has gone several better. He sends the following :— 


Eureka! Bravo! and 
= Hooray! I ‘ve un- 
eS al ravelled 
Ep The secret that sages for 
aX 5] ages has gravelled ! 
Wei Aha and oho! I’ve dis- 


covered the key, 


—_—— B 


df Ge a sae That none of, your 
ay sphinxes or lynxes 

\ could see! 
Yes, the cryptogram 
mystic Z solved in a 

minute ! 


DonNELLY’s not in it! 
And ‘‘ Bacon ” I’ve found for a// names you must write, 
That for B-c-n would make an acrostical ‘‘ light.”’ 


What need to explain? ’twere an act of presumption— 
My facts a child may know (cum grano of gumption! ) 
These authors are merely (their number’s immense) 
Ignoramuses, famous at Bacon’s expense! 


For Bacon wrote Byron and Burron and Bunyan, 
Bsornson, Ben Jonson (he could be a funny ’un!) ; 
While Dodo by ‘‘ Benson” his lordship may claim, 
And the Classies of Boun were all bohned from the same! 


Of names meaning Bacon I’l) give you a crack array, 
There’s MerrepitH, BLACKMORE, CHARLES DicKENS and 


THACKERAY, 


VOL, CVI, 


Oxbridge Undergraduate (from America), ‘‘I SHOULD LIKE™YOU TO SEE 
ouR Town oF POKERYVILLE, PROFESSOR 
ENCE, AND Firry THOUSAND INHABITANTS !” 

The Professor of Archcology. ‘‘ AH—YES—VERY INTERESTING. 
PREFER, MYSELF, A Town Firry THousAND YEARS OLD—-AND TWENTY 


Good gracious, IGNATIUS | 


‘* Dearest friends 1? 
Is certainly a vast improve- 
ment. 


No doubt, however, ’twill be 
best 
Of moderate change to be 
solicitous ; 
‘*Dearly Beloved Gentlemen!” 
Sounds just a trifle infelici- 
tous. 
At weddings, too, ’twould be 


a move 
With curious consequences 


— 
=—= 


, 4 Wh . 4 
i N i Nh, f \) : 
14; y yi ft p ff ", BF ad 
ay IW he ff PA 
ra 1 VY) sp Lf Py /| witty 
i MH) if aby Hy Hy ee 
MYA MY VV) Mas 
Wy HA eae 
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rife 
Toask the Bridegroom—“‘ Wilt 
thou have 
This Lady to your wedded 
wife ?” 


OF TASTE. 


‘‘ THE Ecoes oF THE GREAT 
Avux.’’—The meagre result of 
our extra-long and over-wearl- 
some Parliamentary Session 
might well be described as 
‘The Egg of the Great Talk.” 


ONLY TWENTY YEARS IN EXIST- 


I SHOULD 


And I’ve learnt by a system of crosses and noughts 
Twas certainly Bacon who wrote Happy Thoughts. 


Yet more Verulamian cyphers I’ll add on :— 

BucHanan, Dick Burton, ‘‘ Miss’? Broventon, ‘‘ Miss” 
BRADDON, 

And Cookery-books, too, as ‘‘ Brereton,” he wrote— 

Why, these pseudonyms all simply Bacon denote! 


Nay, he nearly was ‘‘ BrowninG,” unless I’m mistaken ; 
BESANT, Burns, and BLakk, too, just missed being Bacon! 
I’ll swear he’s the author of Bradshaw and Burke, 

And, to end, all ‘‘ Anon.”’ writes is really Avs work ! 


NAY! NAY! 
HrAvens! What is this we read in a sporting paper ? 


‘The injury to Lady HALL&’s foot is rapidly mending, and her trainer 
declares the filly wiil be quite herself again in a short time.” 


How did this charming and distinguished lady damage her foot ? 
And why is it reserved for a sporting contemporary to publish the 
intelligence ?_ Is Lady HaLi& perchance a horse, that she should do 
this thing ? How irreverent (and inappropriate) to talk of her as a 
filly! Did she give a horse-laugh when she read about it? We 
pause for a reply. Was she playing excerpts-from Le Cheval de 
Bronze or from Cavalleria Rusticana when she hurt herself? Please 
answer quickly. 


THe Earty Brirp catcures THE Worm.—When M, BERNARD, 
Commissary of Police, arrived at 24, Rue Ramey, on the mornin 
of Feb. 19, he found the Anarchist, S&iBastrEN FAuRs, in bed an 
asleep. The weasel was, for once, caught asleep. The desperado 
was thus easily overpowered, although he was FAuRE to one. 


PAINFULLY ConsIstent.—An Ultra-Ritualistic High Churchman, 
who is also an ardent lover of the chase, refuses to hunt on Wed- 
inesdays and Fridays during Lent, as he says on those days he will 


have nothing to do with any meet. 


a 
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THE DEVIL’S LATEST WALK. 
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PUNCH, 


OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 
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en ae ————_ 


Brown (who has given Jones a mount, likewise a ‘‘ lead,” and has ‘‘ popped over”), *‘CoME ON, Maw! 
[ With the accent on the ‘‘ She.” 


THE DEVIL’S LATEST WALK. 
(A long way after Coleridge and Southey.) 


‘“‘For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.”—Dr. WatTTs. 


From his brimstone bed at break of day 
A-walking the Devil is gone, 

To stir up strife in his favourite way, 
And see how his work goes on. 


Over the hill and over the dale 
He went, and through swamp and scrub ; 
And backward and forward he swished his 
long tail 
As a golfer swishes his club. 


And how then was the Devil clad ? 
Oh! he was dressed like a working lad, 
With fustian jacket and corduroys stout, 
And a hole behind where the tail came 
out. 


He saw poor Labour angry and blind, 
And Capital proud ae unstable; 
And the Deri smiled, for it put him in 


mind 
Of the strife between .CaIn and ABEL. 


Down gs river there plied, with wind and 
tide, 
A Strike-pig with great celerity. 
And the Devil looked wise as he saw the 
while 
It cut its own throat. ‘‘ There,’’ quoth he, 
with a smile, ; 
** Goes ‘England’s commercial prosperity!’”’ 


He went through the City, he went through 
the slum, 
Spied flocks of fashion and troops preda- 
cious ; 


ily N; 
yy, Mh 


THERE ’S THE DIFFICULTY. 


And he saw that the suffering poor were 
dumb, 
And their parasites loquacious ; 


And he saw that some from selfish choice, 
And some from bitter need, were idle ; 

And he thought ‘‘ 1’ll lift up a lawless Voice 
That the Law itself can’t bridle.” 


So he went down into Trafalgar Square, 
And perched by a Landseer lion ; 

And he spouted loud to the gathering crowd 
That he kept a sinister eye on. 


He scanned their ranks, as they shambled 
near 
With a cynic’s critical scrutiny ; 
And he saw that some were loungers mere, 
That some looked vicious, and some looked 
_ drear, 
peers neath the scourge of hunger and 
ear 
Were ripe for mischief and mutiny. 


He saw that loafers with sodden lips, 
And waifs with faces pallid ; 
Superfluous drudges from shops and ships ; 
Prowlers watching policedom’s slips, 
Law’s mischances and Order’s trips ; 
And sufferers true with starvation at grips, 
To his audience all were rallied. 


And he raised his voice and lifted his hand, 
And he spouted—spouted—spouted ! 
Crass declamation that sounded grand, 
Denunciations of Capital's band, 
Of slavery rampant in Liberty’s Land, 
Sly appeals to the bomb and brand ; 
And the poor dupes nothing doubted 
This ‘‘ gent’ so eloquent, fiery, bland, _ 
With such warm love for the Horny Hand, 


But, thinks Jones to himself, ‘‘ Shali 1?” 


a 


a a 


LET HER GO! S#E’LL DO IT!” 
With the accent on the ‘*I.” 


And mow they could hardly half under- 
stand, 
They tossed their caps and shouted. 


He stirred the poor to vain hope of good, 
And the bad to fierce hope of evil. 

With Satanic subtlety there he stood, 

heen to every mind and mood, 

And in half the hearts in his neighbourhood 
He raised—the very Deyil! 


He left them girding at Order and Law, 
And what was yet absurder, 

Looking for Justice to empty Jaw, 

Happiness in foul Anarchy’s maw, 

Rest ’neath the ravening tiger’s paw, 
And Brotherhood—in Murder ! 


* * * * * 


The Devil unhitched his tail and went 
And left his audience teeming 

With simmering hate, blind discontent ; 

Left fiery hearts in a fierce ferment, 
And fogged brains vaguely dreaming. 


And he said with a grin on his sinister face, 
‘** Fools love the Devil’s oration ! 

Red revolt in their hearts will wake ; 

Idle hands will my death-tools take ; 

And if stolid Order I can but shake, 

And move dull Law to the old mistake, 

I rather fancy the town will quake 

At streets as red as my own hot lake 
And a general Conflagration.” 


‘‘ WRITE ME DOWN AN Ass.”’—The promi- 
nent representative of National Liberalism in 
the Reichstag is ‘‘ Herr Hassz,” and when- 
ever he has to affix his signature to any docu- 
ment he fulfils the Shakspearian dictum, and 
‘* writes himself down a HassE,” 
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THE IDEAL DEMOCRACY. 


‘‘ T rurnx you left directions that you were to be thawed in 1994 
precisely ?”? said the stranger politely. ‘‘ Allow me to introduce 
myself—Number SevEN MILLIon AND Srx. If you feel equal to 
the effort, and would care to see the vast improvements in our 
social condition since the close of the benighted Nineteenth Century, 
I shall be pleased to conduct you.” 

Mr. Punch then began to realise that he had had himself frozen 
by a patent process just a hundred years ago, and that he had 
returned to animation in time for the close of the marvellous 
Twentieth Century; so he prepared, in much curiosity and excite- 
ment, to accompany his guide. 

‘** By the way,” observed the latter, ‘‘ you must not be annoyed 
if your—hem—habiliments, which we are unaccustomed to nowadays, 
should attract some attention.” 

Singularly enough, M7. Punch had just begun to feel a certain 
embarrassment at the prospect of being seen in Piccadilly or Regent 

Street in the company of a person attired in grey cellular pyjamas, a 
drab blanket, and a glazed pot 
hat. However, on reaching the 
street, he found that every man 
he met was similarly clad, while 
his own costume—which, in his 
original century, would only have 
been remarkable for its unim- 
peachable taste—was, in this, the 
subject of universal and invidious 
comment. ment 

‘You ’ll have your regulation 
pot hat and pyjamas served out 
to you in time!”’ said Mr. SkvEN 
“Mitton anv SIx encouragingly. 
**Then no one will say anything 
to you. In these days we resent 
anything that tends to confer an 
artificial distinction on any man. 
Surnames, for example, which 
occasionally suggested superiority 
of birth, have long been abolished, 
and official numbers substituted. 
You seem to be looking for some- 
thing you do not see?” he added 
noting a certain blankness and 
disappointment in Mr. Punch’s 
expressive countenance. 

‘Twas only wondering why I 
saw no signs of any new and mar- 
vellous inventions at present,” 
said Mr. Punch. “1 rather 
expected to see the air full of 
electric trains, manageable bal- 
loons, or coveys of citizens dart- 
ing about on mechanical pinions. 
But I see none, and even more 
people go on foot than in my own 
time.” 

‘Inventions, I take it,” was 
the reply, f only served to enrich 
the Capitalist, and save time or 
labour. Now we have no Capital- 
ists and no riches, and no reason 
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‘‘ Such necessaries as the citizen requires,’ said his companion, 
‘are procured at the Public Storehouses, which you see around you, 
by the simple method of presenting a ticket. The luxuries you refer 
to were only procurable by the rich, and nobody is rich now. If you 
will come with me, I will take you over one of the State Dwelling- 
houses, and show you one of the suites of rooms. Every citizen has 
a room; or, if married, a couple of rooms, exactly the same sha e 
and size as those of his fellows. ... Beautifully clean, you see! e 
remarked, complacently, as he threw open one of the doors. ** Neat 
whitewashed walls, plain deal furniture, nice holland blinds—what 
more can any reasonable citizen want in the way of comfort ?” 

‘* There used to be a celebrated poet in my time,” said Mr. Punch 
with some hesitation, ‘‘who designed and sold very beautiful 
upholstery—tapestry, wall-papers, curtains, and so on. I fancy he 
held Socialistic views. But I see no trace of his work here.” 

‘*T think I know whom you refer to,” was the reply. ‘‘ The com- 
munity would doubtless have been glad of his services if he would 
only have contracted to supply every citizen with precisely the same 
pattern and quality of his manufactures at, say, a pork-pie a yard. 
But, for some reason, he could 
not see his way to it, and the in- 
dustry declined ; which is not 
to be regretted, for it certainly 
tended to foster individualism.” 

‘‘TIt is curious,” said Mr. 
Punch, when they were outside 
again, ‘‘that I have not as yet 
seen a single policeman.” 

‘Not at all curious. We have 
none. Crime simply proceeded 
from the galling sense of social 
inequality. Consequently, as soon 
as that was removed, Justice, 
with all its machinery, became 
an anachronism.” 

**T think,” said Mr. Punch, 
presently, ‘‘ I should like to take 
a stroll in Hyde Park.” 

** That,” said his guide, ‘* has 
not been possible for at least fifty 
years. All the parks are now cut 
up into three-acre allotments, 
Where every able-bodied citizen 
does an hour’s compulsory spade- 
work once a fortnight. A most 
admirable reform, as you will 
agree !”’ 

‘* Capital!’ gasped Mr. Punch, 
with an anticipatory pain in his 
back. ‘* Then I am curious to see 
what strides have been made by 
your modern painters. Could you 
take me to a picture-gallery ?” 

** There are xo modern painters. 
It is perhaps a pity—but quite 
unavoidable. It was an obvious 
injustice that, when all citizens 
had to perform their share of more 
or less distasteful manual labour, 
there should be any one class that 
earned a living by work in which 


for hurrying anywhere, while it “None of your humour here, mind! ” they took a positive pleasure, So 


woul » absur seless 
og sea aad useless to a the aount of manual labour 

» even S, there 1s scarcely enough to keep everyone em- 
ag ke for six hours a day.” ; Besos 
= ae aon the women I see dressed exactly alike in navy-blue 

aes frocks and coal-scuttle bonnets?” Mr. Punch inquired 

pres 4 Ai spent they can’t all be members of the Sal ze 

Z orm costume was : , plebisci 
rhea hs ne W a decreed by plebiscite some years ago,” 
was found hopelew » ’ may y. ~ Any real equality amongst women 
exceptionally attractiec ye 2) some were able to render themselves 

c i ery Yy : I nei ai a distinctive toilette.” 
at! xclaimed Mr, Punch. “ Qj 
consent io euch eee inch, ‘did all the pretty women 
ney were in a very i ipori 

_— ree ae z ery decided minority, even then,” said Mr. 
Renoritias “ke eis oash and it is not our way to think much of 
elced wo Dare abs owas no sont to an enactment which 

* 2O” ~ K u — . ¢ § Col § by hi 
and a respirator, feminine } ee ee 
Mr. Punch could not r 


: ar blue goggles 
: ‘ood is pe oaly extinct,” Wis 
bat strain a si Thev wer : 
somewhat ¢ , gi. ey were now enter 
i ora ae eushtare, Peuwoen massive blocks of buildnee 
mere sky on either hand, “Zl windows, which towered 
seem to miss the shop-f . ‘ 
i. We olitt vp tronts,” he said aloud. ‘ wit ir 
gisss, and all their glitter and luxury, “What hoe peoune OA aheeene 


: that every artist had to do his six. 
hours stone-breaking or brick-making, or what not, as an ante- 
cedent condition of being permitted to paint at all, and naturally 
the State declined to provide him with paints and brushes at the 
expense of the community. A few artists persisted for a while, 
from sheer love of the thing ; but as no picture fetched more than a 
pound of sausages, and the average price was a bowl of porridge, 
they found it expedient to turn to some more useful occupation. 
And it is undeniable that they contribute more to the resources of 
the commonwealth by wielding a trowel or a broom than by messing 
about with brushes and paint. As a concession to hereditary 
instinct, however, their descendants are still set apart as State 
whitewashers.”’ 

‘‘ And the Drama?” Mr. Punch inquired next, *‘ How is that 
getting on? Has the New Dramatist made his a pearance at last ?” 
On the contrary, I am glad to say he has iar eared—let us 
hope for ever. For the essence of Drama, as I un erstand, was 
Emotion—Passion, Jealousy, Marital and Parental relations, and so 
on. Now that marriages are the subject of State regulation, and 
extend only for a limited period, Passion, of course, is obsolete ; 
Jealousy, too, is recognised as merely Seltishness in disguise, and 
we have grown too altruistic to desire the exclusive possession of 
anything. While, as the offspring of every union are removed at 


birth to a communal creche, and brought up and educated by the |. F 
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State, there are no longer any opportunities for filial or parental 
affection.” 

A Then I presume Fiction is equally 

Just so. Fiction depended on Contrast. When everybody is on 
precisely the same level, the novelist is, happily, unnecessary. What 
are you looking for now ?” 

“TI was wondering if I could buy an evening paper anywhere,” 
— Mr. Punch, wistfully. ‘But perhaps Journalism is 
also—— 

. “Of course. Everyone is so contentedly and peacefully absorbed 
in contributing his share of work to the State, that he has no desire 
to read about the doings of other persons, even if there was any- 
thing of interest to be told, which there isn’t. We produce just 
sufficient for our own wants, so there is no commerce; we have no 
Army or Navy, since we don’t desire to conquer, and are not worth 
conquering. No Politics, because we govern ourselves by our own 
consent and co-operation ; no Science, as inventors only benefited 
capital at the expense of labour; and, this being so, what 7s there 
to put into a newspaper, if we had one?” 

- “‘ Haven't you even a—a humorous paper?” said Mr. Punch. 

I used to do a little in that way once.” 

“You had better not do it here. Humour, I believe, consisted in 
representing Humanity under ridiculous aspects. We’re Humanity, 
and we don’t see any fun in being laughed at. None of your 
humour here, mind ! ”’ 

“ But the citizens have a certain amount of leisure, I suppose,” 
said Mr. Punch. ‘‘ How do they amuse themselves? For I can 
discover no libraries, no circuses, nor concert-rooms, nor anything !” 

“ It was seen to be invidious to furnish any entertainment at the 
publie expense which did not give equal amusement to all, and so 
the idea was gradually dropped. When our citizens have finished 
their daily task, they find their relaxation, in the intervals of eating 
and sleeping, in the harmless and soothing practice of chewing gum. 
They can all do that, and the State provides each with a weekly 
supply for the purpose. Now tell me—is there anything more I 
can do for you?” 

“ Yes,” murmured Mr. Punch; ‘‘if you would be so very kind 
as to freeze me again for five hundred years or so, I should be 
exceedingly obliged. I don’t feel quite at home in thzs century!” 


Pd 
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A REAL LIVELIHOOD FROM LIVING PICTURES. 
(An Appeal from the Bar to the Public.) 


PERSONAL advertisement is one of the curses of the last decade of 
the nineteenth century, and it has no greater opponent than myself. 
Consequently, I am loth to attach my signature to any opinions save 

—= those forwarded in the customary 
course to my clients the solici- 
tors. Of late (during the last 
twenty years or so) those profes- 
sional cpinions have been few and 
“\~ far between. It seems that the 
SS Public prefer to be guided by 
\ their own untrained will, and 

- shrink from asking advice at the 
hands, or rather the pen, of an 
Y expert. Still, when the Bar of 
England is expected to speak, I 
think I shall ever be ready to be 
\ the spokesman. Fortunately, too, 
KN\ there is no difficulty in deciding 
A\ the proper place for the publica- 
' tion of the Bar’s opinion. For 
\ more than half a century the 

pages of Punch have been recog- 
nised by the Bench as the only 
legitimate columns sacred to the 
support of Justice in all its 
branches. I consequently think 
it my duty—merely as the mouth- 
piece of the profession to which I have the honour to belong—to 
offer my sincere congratulation to the universe at large, and that 
particular part and parcel of it known as the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, on the result of the recent litigation con- 
cerning the copyright of Yableaux Vivants, or, to come to our dear 
old English vernacular, Living Pictures, 

During the argument upon this knotty point, it was suggested 
that the Lords Justices in the Court of Appeal might, by assuming 
certain postures already used by an artist of considerable eminence, 
lay themselves open to the charge of an infringement of copyright. 
Had this point been conceded it would have been almost impossible 
to estimate the damage there would have been done to those who 
practise in the Divisions appropriated to Nisi Prius. Since the 
merging of Equity with Law I have extended my own practice, and 
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have now no objection to taking up work in the ‘‘Q. B. D.,” the 
Chancery side, or even dabbling, so to speak, in Probate, Divorce and 
Admiralty. In the latter Division I have long desired to appear, as I 
have wished for an opportunity of suggesting to the presiding Judge 
and the assessor from the Trinity House that I am ‘‘ all at sea,’’ and 
consequently well fitted to deal with matters connected with our 
marine. In the courts over which Mr, Justices Currry, Romer and 
Nortu (not to mention other ermine-wearers of equal eminence) 
preside it is not necessary to study posture, to any great extent. As 
a rule, counsel who appear in an administration suit are satisfied to 
adopt a colloquial tone, and rather neglect the graceful attitudes 
suggested by the statues of Corpova. It has not been my good for- 
tune to appear very frequently in the Chancery Courts, and therefore 
I have not adopted many poses for the somewhat rare occasions to 
which I have alluded. To all intents and purposes, when I have con- 
sented to the appointment of a receiver, or asked (in the absence of 
my leader) that such and such a case may be ‘‘ mentioned” on such 
and such a day, I have found that a more or less faithful reproduc- 
tion of the pose of the Apollo Belvidere has been sufficient to obtain 
the good of the Bench, the silent respect of the Bar, and the 
murmured admiration of the public in the gallery. The attitude is 
not a difficult one to master, especially if you strengthen your brief 
by giving greater stability to the bundle by the introduction of a 
stray copy of the Atheneum. 

But the decision in the matter of the Lvving Pictwres is of the 
greatest importance to Counsel appearing at the Royal Courts before 
a jury, or attending the proceedings at the Old Bailey. At the 
Central Criminal Court an attitude is almost everything, and a 
barrister who thoroughly knows his work will never do full justice 
to his client’s interests unless he can during the course of his address 
suggest a perfect gallery of noble statuary. If he has to abuse his 
opponent, he ‘should be able at a moment’s notice to reproduce 
Ajax defying the Lightning ; and it he wishes to suggest the 
complications with which he has to contend, he should forcibly 
depict (with the valuable help of the firm of solicitors from whom he 
is receiving his instructions) the well-known group of The Laocoon. 
Without further multiplying instances, it will be seen at a glance 
how much may be done with the assistance of a lively recollection 
of the masterpieces of antiquity. 

But to move a step in advance of this contention. A short while 
ago I called attention, in the name of the legal profession, to a valu- 
able suggestion thrown out by the Editor of the Times newspaper, 
that in future lectures should be popularised. With the purpose of 
developing this most admirable proposal, I reported an imaginary 
Address that might be delivered in the Hall of Gray’s Inn. The 
Address to which I now refer was, if my scheme were accepted, to be 
illustrated with dissolving views ; and when I made the pont of 
course I had in my mind the wealth of material ready to hand in our 
picture-galleries. _ Deprive the lecturer of that material, and his 
powers of illustration would be poor indeed. No doubt portraits of the 
Judges shown ona disc would be received with respect, but they 
would become monotonous unless relieved by such stirring tableaux 
as ‘ King Joun signing Magna Charta,” or ** The Forcible Suppres- 
sion of Grand Sergeanty.” I fail to see how it would be possible to 
adequately depict the renowned “‘rule in Shedley’s Case,” unless 
recourse were had to the portfolios of MicHaEL ANGELO and his 
predecessors in the work of the studio. 

Under all these circumstances I venture to submit that the de- 
cision in the matter of the Living Pictures has been of enormous 
benefit to the Bench, the Bar, and the Public. Fond as I am, 
from a professional point of view, of litigation, I can only hope that 
that decision will not be reversed. True, the House of Lords 1s open 
to those who are dissatisfied with the findings of the inferior 
Courts; but in this instance I trust the case may be left in its 
existing position. Practically, MW. Punch is one of the best of our 
Judges, and I earnestly pray that, should such an or be brought 
before him, that he will support the decision already reached, and 
frown upon any proposition to disturb it. (Signed) 

Pump-Handle Court, Feb. 24, 1894, A. BRIEFLEsS, JUN. 


Argumentum ad Pocketum. 


THE ‘‘ Question of Pockets” perplexes the Sex, 

And she-pockets, indeed, seem constructed to vex ; 

For they ’re commonly such—so it seems to mere man— 
That she cannot find, and the pickpocket can. 

One lady—whose views unto some will seem shockers— 
Says she carries hers in her neat knickerbockers ! 
Common sense—and pickpockets—will doubtless eonfegs 
That this 7s a step toward ‘* Rational Dress.” 


ORDER OF THE TurtRD Crass Fourra Estatr.—He belongs to the 
great army of journalists serving under Field-Marshal QUILL, 
General Pen, Captain Srret, and Lieutenant Nisss, He is not in 
the Guards, but in one of the (penny-a-) line regiments, 
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Jones (who’s been roughing it lately—to Hostess). ‘‘I ASSURE YOU, THIS IS THE FIRST DECENT MEAL I’vE HAD FoR SIx WEEKS!” 


Hostess (genially). ‘‘I’M so GLAD!” 


SESSION JUNCTION, 


** Now then, please !’’—They would sit at 
their ease, [knees ; 

With toes on the foot-warmers, rugs on their 
For the train has been slow and the ‘ourney 


ong, 
But whangle! whangle! that beastly gong, 
_The railway bell is going it strong, 
Silence, silence that hideous bell! [well! 
‘“ Look sharp, gentlemen /”—Well, well, 
If ths is your Parliamentary train 
Who’d wish to travel by ¢¢ again ? 
Long, and slow—comfortless—chilly ! 
We must tumble up though, willy-nilly. 
Bother that Guard, though! ‘TI say Brnty, 
Isn’t this sort of thing rather silly ? 
How long here? Three minutes at most ! 
Hang it! I feel like a vagrant ghost, 
Or Wandering Jew, for some nameless crime 
To travel doomed till the end of time.” 


Quick, please gentlemen! Three minutes 
here !— 
Barely time for a glass 0’ beer! 
oe ets it 1s torture—sheer ! 
eem to ha at i : 
ae ve been at it more than a year! 
«alo, BALrour! Mind my toes!” 
Right, Sir Wituuam! T ough goodness 
-_ knows 
ae re not as a rule so careful of mine!” 
augh! Through trains—on this beastly 
ine— 
Mean Eternity! Here y 
Crawling along—and 
- stoppages ! 
Not i isi 
pet = mention the chance of collision. 
Pa i a ee seem shouting derision 
rost in the Commons!’ ‘(1 e of 
! ollap: 
‘SP arde llapse of the 
; 
(Bah : my legs are as stuff as boards.) 
Tumble up? Force a frozen smile? 
S'pose I must—but 7t’s nog 


ou may drop ages 
with three-minute 


worth while!” 


" —_——_— 


eee ee 


‘© Now then, gentlemen! One minute more, 
And on we go—as we did before— 
Unless—which of course would be a bore— 
We chance to collide with ae 
There, Guard, don’t roar! 
After this long journey’s hurry and hash, 
By Jove—we could almost welcome a smash. 
Anything that might warm our toes, 
And bring this weary jaunt to a close. 
They’d know what fret of spirit and flesh 
Who’d try the strain [meant, 
Of this long through-train, 
With nothing but three-minute halts for 
refreshment ! 


On THE GREENWICH ExpLosion.—Strange 
thing that an Anarchist who, intent on some 
nefarious design, wishes to escape obser- 
vation, should willingly and knowingly walk 
about within a few yards of the ‘‘ Observ- 
atory”! <A foreigner ignorant of the lan- 
guage might have thought that a building 
intended as an ‘‘ Observe-a-Tory ”’ would not 
change its character and become an ‘‘ Observe- 
an-Anarchist.”’ 


QuERY.—The critics generally intimate 
that Mr. ArtHuR Law’s new piece for Mr. 
WEEDON GrossmitH, entitled The New Boy, 
is a version unauthorised of Mr. ANSTEY 
GUTHRIE’S inimitable Vice Versd. What 
remedy can Mr. Gururie have when Mr. 
GrossmitH has the Law on his side? How- 
ever, should this piece achieve a real mone- 
tary success, the author may congratulate 
himself on representing, in his own person, 
The Law and the Profits. 


THE RECENT FALL OF THE STATUE OF 
NAPOLEON PREMIER AT BouLoanr.—‘' Gone 
Nap.” 


IN CELLAR DEEP. 
(Latest Slum-Landlord Version.) 


In cellar deep poor souls I keep, 
Cold, damp, dark, dim, depressing ; 

But though they pine, the Rent is mine, 
Earth’s sweetest, truest blessing. 

With solemn pate let Science prate, 
That won’t hurt me, I’m thinking, 

* Three bob a week from those I seek, 

Who’re sinking, sinking, sinking! 


In landlord’s smile (of course) there’s guile, 
He’s skilled in arts deceiving ; 
No fire or light by day or night, 
Or tenants would be leaving ! 
If hence they die, the local eye 
Is probably found winking, 
Death wll pursue the helpless crew 
Who’re sinking, sinking, sinking ! 
For come what may, such cellars pay, 
We landlords thrive on sorrow. 
My cellars still I’ll gaily fill 
With waifs, who’ll die to-morrow. 
When asked if joy finds no alloy 
In cruelty unshrinking, 
I tap my nose! Rents rise by those 
Who’re sinking, sinking, sinking ! 


So LikE Her!—Mrs. R. has seen it an- 
nounced that an opera called Z Medici has 
been produced in Berlin. ‘‘ Always going to 
the French for a subject,” observed Mrs. R., 
‘for, of course, this is only ‘ The Medicine 
in spite of itself’ set to music.” 


THEATRICAL Anticipatory Norge, — The 
new melodrama to be produced at the Adelphi 
is to be entitled The Scales of Justice. We 
hope there will be no great ‘‘ waits” between 
the acts. Rather a fishy title, by the way. 
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“SESSION JUNCTION.” 


GuARD OF PARLIAMENTARY TRAIN. ‘‘ QUICK, IF YOU PLEASE, GENTLEMEN! 


THREE MINUTES FOR REFRESHMENT !!” 
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* ‘*Has Mr, SMITH BEEN HERE?” 


‘YES ; HE WAS HERE ABOUT AN Howur AGo,” 


‘Was I witH HIM?” 


THE TRUE (AND ARISTOCRATIC) BLUES. 


[‘‘ Depression marks the fashionable woman—it 
is interesting to be seriously sad.””—Hearth and 
Home.} 


Come, Puyttis, let us bravely try 
To seem supremely sad hereafter, 
The Se mimtal voice, the thoughtful sigh 
Are more attractive now than laughter ; 
Come, banish that plebeian smile, 
That happy look is simply folly, 
- You must assume the latest style 
Of fashionable melancholy. 


All cheerfulness is surely bad, _ 
Away with every kind of jesting, 

It is the *‘ obviously sad” ; 
Who are, they tell us, ‘‘ interesting ” ; 


No matter though you feel at heart 
Bright, gay, contented with the present, 
If nature fails, achieve by art 
A look consistently unpleasant, 


So laugh no more, O PHYLLIS mine, 

But seem dejected, apprehensive, 
As though some destiny malign 

Had made those lovely features pensive ; 
And you will weep, and I will sigh, 

And Mavp will speak in accents tearful ; 
So that existence by-and-by 

Will really be extremely cheerful! 


PARADOX, 


A PARTICULAR brand of bread is com- 
mended because it is ‘‘ not kneaded.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Any new work by the author of Zvmothy’s 
Quest is assured of a circle of charme 
readers on both sides of the Atlantic. Polly 
Oliver’s Problem, Mrs. Wicetn’s last book 
(Gay AnD Brrp), is marked by that whole- 
some breeziness of tone, quiet humour and 
dainty style which have sent her earlier work 
into a fifth edition. 

In the publication of Turers’s History of 
the Consulate and the Empire of France 
Messrs. Cuatto AND Wrinbus have embarke 
upon one of the most attractive and impor- 
tant literary undertakings of the year. My 
Baronet has a cherished recollection of boy- 
hood, when the work, then fresh from the 
hand of the author, reposed on a certain library 
shelf, in twenty solid volumes, a romance 
enchanting beyond all contemporary fiction. 
The new edition, admirably translated by 
Mr. Forpres CAMPBELL and Mr. JoHN STEB- 
BING, will be completed in. twelve volumes, 
The first, portable and well printed, brings 
the moving story from the date of the 18th 
Brumaire (Nov. 9, 1799) to the month of Ger- 
minal, year VIII. of what was still nomin- 
ally the French Republic. Within the space 
of eighteen months we see NApoLEon at his 
marvellous best, still young and slim, victor 
at Marengo, master of Italy, dictator on the 
Continent, baulked only by England, with 
whom, as the volume closes, he, under cover 
of a transitory peace, is preparing for a deadly 
struggle. 

My Child and I, by FLtoRENCE WARDEN, 
is a story that you may take up in a hurry, 
but which you will not be able to put down 
as quickly as you took it up. Look at the 
clock! ‘*I’ll just read one more chapter,” 
you’ll say, ‘‘ to see what happens to so-and- 
so”’—the Baron will not disclose the secrets 
of the three volumes by breathing one single 
name—and then, having finished the chapter 
in less time than you had expected, you will 
give yourself ‘‘ just five minutes” to dip into 
another. You’ll dip, and dip, and dip, until, 
perhaps, unless your study be gas-lit or 
electric-lit, you will have expended the mid- 
night oil and wax, and be reduced to ‘‘a 
dip,” if such a thing can be found in the 
house. An imperious voice will be saying to 
you, ‘*‘ You don’t leave the room till you 
have finished that,” and even an imaginary 
finger will point to the third volume. An 
occasional helping of spiced brawn refreshes 
the literary palate, and is good for the lite- 
rary digestion; and FLORENCE WARDEN’S 
My Child and I will both tickle the taste, 
and satisfy the appetite. For ladies I should, 
says the Baron, recommend it, if you’ve been 
out for a good walk after lunch, with five 
o’clock tea, as it will oceupy you till dinner- 
time; but for the men, the Baron would say, 
await the retiring hour after dinner, /’ heure 
de whisky et du tabac, and then take My 
Child and Me (to be grammatical) on your 
knee, and enjoy it till your eyes close, and 
the demand for ‘*‘ the downy” is imperative. 
That this is the way to enjoy a novel is the 
boldly expressed opinion of the unselfish 

Baron DE Boox-WorMs. 


Neighbours and Nuisances. 
(A Query by a (would be) Quiet Man.) 


‘*LovE your neighbour as yourself as you 
travel the wide world through.”’ 

Yes, that’s all very well as a general rule, 
but what ’s a poor fellow to do 

When that neighbour, with whom upon 
neighbourly terms he would only be 
happy to jog, 

Keeps a strumming piano, a crowing cock, 
and, nocturnally howling dog ? 


es 


——— 


—— 


| 


THE STAGE MARITIME 
MURDE 


On, loud roars the metal thunder! 
Oh, fierce blows the beastly 
draught, 
Careering around and under | 
The waves and the rocking raft! 
But now, though, the waters 
simmer, 
And now, though, they light 
the moon, ; 
Which says with its greenish 
glimmer 
That murder will happen soon! 
And then, there’s the tremb- 
ling tune, 
The tune that gets dimmer and 
dimmer and dimmer, 
Till it sinks right away mm a 
swoon ! , 
Yes, I know that theatrical 


tune, 
AndIknowthattheatrical moon, 
Which invariably cometh too 
soon, 
Ere the gasman can trim her! 


The raft is’a creaking lumber 
Of curious logs of wood ; 
The persons upon it number 
Just two, as they always should 
When tunes are affettwoso, 
And murder is in the air! 
When fiddles begin to go so, 
A corpse is as good as there! 
The men make a grisly pair, 
Their cheeks being smudged with 
the paint of starvation, 
And their eyes being fixed in a 
stare, 
In a rather remarkable glare, 
Which you never see anyone 
wear 
Save in this situation. 


Oh, why are the fiddles fainter ? 
Oh, why is the drumming o’er ? 
Oh, why are the moonbeams 
quainter 
Than ever they were before ? 
Oh, why—but I see the notion: 
The reason for all is plain ; 
The murder is now in motion— 
The victim is in the main! 
Is struggling with might and 
_ Iain !— 
Is kicking and making a fearful 
commotion 
In the dusty and faint-smelling 
main ! 
But he struggles and struggles 
in vain, 


The Macgregor. ‘‘HA! HA! 
Roy!” 


The Speaker. *‘ Order! order!” 
Whereupon The Macgregor . 


RE CASTE AT THE GARRICK. 
I THINK it is Eccles who says, * 

Zeel ys, “‘ Let the young ’uns have a chance,” 
roe om ota principle Messrs. Hare and BANCROFT have re-cast 
an ha ILBERT Hare as Sam Gerridge. Now the worst, or the 
ee vill of this re-arrangement is that the Leveret is so 
oe a 4 ike = old Hare, that Harr pére, as to allow small 
empl ae who have seen Caste with the original cast of forget- 
 -, ty ater see before them the young J eremiah, 
ies Cutts Pe ede jeremiat On the other hand, those who 


SOs ime are immensely 
se ; but even these, being ensely pleased with Hare 
ARE 


: acquainted with other perfor 
maior 3 "i 8 th other performances of 
Jor, and having been told that this is Harr major’s part, 


cannot be quite unprejndj + 
formance of Harr tele much as they may enjoy the per- 


This may b iti 
whos Geren itp rn: y be mere Hare-splitting, but, if 
may mean, at te Fah , the Management,—whatever that term 
ORBES KOBERTSON is ex j 
N 1s excellent : 
@ Alroy. But poor Mr. ABINGDON pas 
oh very much as the well-inte 
life of him, exclude King (1 
if ABINGD . 


sa thoroughly manly George 
cannot keep Bancrort out of the 
ntioned Mr. Dick could not, for the 


Notas] Mf 
speci i. = ye 8 Head from his Memorial. And 
set DANCROFT, how much less can it be 
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And he does it all over again— 


FANCY PORTRAIT. 


‘ROB ROY MACGREGOR OH!” 


YE HAVE NOT YET SUBDUED 


[The Scotch Sea Fisheries Bill being not only ‘“scotched,” but practically 
“kilt,” by the House of Lords, the Government has abandoned it. 
MAcGREGOR, therefore, arose in his wrath, and asked, as Mr. W1Lson 
BARRETT used to do in a celebrated melodrama, ‘‘ ‘ How long! 
How long the Government intended to tolerate——” 


: acres . .. but for what he did, see the above 
picture by our enthusiastic Hieland Laddie. ] 


a a a a a 


Re. Te. 
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Till at last, to a sorrowful strain 

(Which I’ve heard many 

times at the Lane), f 

A “‘trap” puts an end to his 
pain, 

And he sinks through the 

ocean ! 


SHABBY IN OUR LABBY. 
(By Nimrod, of Matabeleland and 
Wargrave-on- Thames.) 
Arr—! Sally in our Alley.” 
Or all the cynics smart and tart, 

There’s none like dour Lassy ; 
| He makes of snarling a fine art, 
And chaffs like any Cabby. 
There’s not a Rad in all the land 
Is half so shrewd as LABBY 3 
But when ’gainst England he lifts 


an 
It seems a little shabby. 


Of all the tasks a man may love 
| There’s one would give me 


| gruel, 

_And that is the attempt to prove 
My countrymen all cruel. 

But Lassy’s jest is at its best, 
His pen most glib and gabby, 

| When showing Butt a tyrant- 


ool ; 
How very odd of Lassy ! 


|The quidnunes and the gossips all 
Relish the pars of LABBY ; 

On British troops he voids his gall, 
And paints Lo BEN a babby. 

But Nimrod ’s no mere chopping- 


ock, 
He’ll have a shot at Lappy, 
And teach him not at pluck to 


moc 
Tn fashion sour and shabby. 


‘“Mean Density oF A Bony.” 
—We are asked for a definition. 
Here it is. A miserly chap who, 
on being asked for a tritling loan, 
pretends to be uncommonly hard 
of hearing. [N.B. This is a deaf- 


Roe 


[ Exit. 


SuecEstion BY ‘‘Our ULTRA 
Rap.”’—He calls the House of 
Lords ‘‘a set of old washer- 
women, who, as they play havoc 
with any Bills sent up to them, 
ought to advertise over their door 
pe Westminster, * Mangling done 
rere. 


Dr. 


How long!’ 


expected of an audience who know the idiosyneracies of that actor by 
heart? Miss Kare Rorke is most interesting as Esther ; but Miss 
May Harvey is inclined to over-act Polly Eccles ; she is, however, 
very good, and at her very best in the last Act, which would cover 
a multitude of faults, even if there were a multitude to cover. 

There cannot be, and could never have been, a better J/arquise than 
Miss RosE LEcLERcQ, whois La Marquise au bout des ongles, a typi- 
cal foolish feminine aristocrat. The piece is all very charming an 
very pretty, but it has become old-fashioned, yet not so sufficiently 
old-fashioned as to make it a study of a period. A Junior O. P. 


_. Tue Misstne Hackney CLercyMAn.”— Odd!” remarked Mrs, 
R., on reading the above headline in the P. M. G., “I have heard 
of a Hackney coachman,’ but never of a ‘ Hackney clergyman.’ 
And yet,” she added reflectively, ‘‘I have heard of a clergyman 


whose ‘sermon was rather hackney’d.’ So, I suppose there i 
regular set of them about.” _ ‘ SP re 


OH, WHAT A Srr-PrizE!—A Knighthood. 


Tue AnArcuist’s Morro.— You be blowed—up !” 
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TOBY, M.P., IN THE TROPICS. 


' & Pembroke Castle.’ Saturday.—Under the Southern 
Pingel sun is shining out of a blue sky. A vere wets wie 
is blowing ; half a mile to leeward a school of wha pu ng be 
blowing, as if the water were insupportably hot. : ae His 
Madeira we have been sailing on a summer sea, lightly rip: e ‘ y a 
breeze that one night, blowing off Cape de Verde, brought a 
strong smell of seaweed, though no land was visible, re 

Conversation quite easy now; but no such desire to indu ge ra 
it as was displayed when the rollers of the Bay ot Buses ma é it 
impossible. Quite enough to sit about the deck, read an rate 
We have come unto a land where it is always afternoon. Realise 
the languor of the lotus-eater. Our world is bounded by a 
horizon five miles distant, whichever way we look. For us the 
while this is all the world, and we have it to ourselves—we and 
the whales. For more than a day after we left Madeira a flock of 
sea-gulls followed us, swooping restless and. tireless in our wake. 
They have deserted us, gone back to Madeira, or, peradventure, 
ealled in to moult a friendly feather on acquaintances at Cape de 
Verde. Twice a ship, homeward bound, has passed us by on the 
other side, apparently fearful of breaking in upon our solitude, 

ee The scene, fair all day, is fairest-at 


[PASSENGER CERS night, when the wind falls, anda 
ARE REQUESTRKD 
AT to CROSS 


sultry yet fresh air, born in Africa, 
whose continent we skirt, floats 
over the ship. 

Last night as darkness fell our 
pathway was lighted on the one 
side by the setting sun, on the 
other by the rising moon. Later 
the stars came out, their sheen 
reflected like diamond points upon 
the glassy sea. Night follows 
night, each resembling the other 
in quietness and beauty. After 
dinner this evening we had a con- 
S cert in the saloon, at which pas- 
~ sengers from other parts of the 

a = : ship looked in. Afterwards on 
> < Za = deck, listening to the bells sound- 

2 ing the swiftly passing hours, with 
the answering ‘‘ All’s well” sung 
by the man on watch in the distant 

OWS. 

Thursday.—Astride the Equa- 
tor. Crossed the Line at ten o’clock 


Toby Crossing the Line. 
this morning. Would not have known it if Captain hadn’t men- 
tioned circumstance. Anyone could have done it, as dear old JoHNNY 
Toote used to say. When its over think no more of it than when 


you ’ve crossed Piccadilly. Not nearly so dangerous. 
felt slight shock as if we touched it. “That is 
is always active. 

Thermometer on deck marks 84°, Spend day in truly British 
fashion. After luncheon played cricket. After dinner had a ball on 
lower deck. Ball-room covered in by awning open at sides to wind 
blowing in from Atlantic. Still a trifle hot for the exercise. 

Getting a little anxious about Father Murzincar. Evil commu- 
nications are having proverbial effect. He is, so to speak, growing 
a little tropical. _ First noticed him coming down Channel from 
Southampton. His presence seemed to cast a peaceful balm over the 
ship, its busy crew and its multitudinous passengers setting forth 
on a long Voyage. Sark looking upon him began softly to whistle 

For those in peril on the Sea.” Like another great man, Father 
MULLINGAR is “little but ’e’s wise,” Benignarye wise he seemed 
as he stood with folded hands surveying through gold-rimmed 
pata the bustling scene on deck. The sombreness of his cleric- 
= y val black suit was solely lightened by a deep band of linen tied 

— his throat, serving the part of an ordinary collar, On his 

ae a as a black silk cap with here and there a tint of purple 
prosaging. the cardinalate to which faithful service molt even- 
ae ye ming him. It was said that he had served man and the 

Pe < | = . nos wilds of the earth. Had been artly burned by the 
94 Ta e pe rons of Canada; had dined off sperm oil with the 
Gs foaki a epee busted up to his neck by unbelievers in 
a a tanget by Fah, mate an hour and twenty minutes been used 

1ese things may "le 

morning afte. carp hey Le ue. I can personally vouch for fact that on 
sab nena ¥adeira I saw Father MULLING ARstandine at the 

Crinking a cock-tail before breakfast. H lained Yeh 
never tasted one before. whic iy ache Bop amed that he had 

Next mornj ctore, which may account for the unusual hour 

ue Tenn Passing smoke-room where TENN Ysc od. our 

: ei to Mr. G. received another shock. Caugh re teh 
a hand of cards of pair of eyes twinkling Poach cout ene 

ye: nkling through gold spectacles, 


It was Father Mr <a 
¢ MULLINGAR ino < ° 
badly too, LINGAR joining a hand at whist. He played it 


eT Sark says he 
S imagination, which 
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‘‘ Ah,” said he apologetically ; ‘‘ you should see me play euchre. 

hat’s my game.” i 
athe noon he appeared on the cricket field got cil 
ducks, with white flannel shirt tied round the waist by é 
neatly coloured in violet and vermillion. In place of his clerical 
white collar shone a red and yellow kerchief of the kind dear to the 
heart of the costermonger out for a Sunday afternoon. On his feet 
were a pair of pumps with neat bow of ribbon tied over instep. The 
eood Father pointedly called attention to these by a habit, contracted 
in some foreign parts, of lifting up a foot when the ball was 
delivered and standing on one leg to bat, This, he says, diminishes 
the risk from a ball a little off the wicket delivered With undue 
swiftness. Still like Bobs of RupyArp Kipxine’s fancy, ** e’s a terror 
for ’is size,” is Father Mutiincar. He’s bound on mission service 
for New Zealand, and being in good hands on board this ship, he’ll 
be able to teach the natives a thing or two when he arrives. _ 
. Saturday.—Off St. Helena, but cannot see it, because, like the 
Spanish fleet, it is not yet in sight. Hear a pretty story about 
the famous picnic trip. After luncheon at Copenhagen, it was 
suggested that Tennyson should follow his custom. of an after- 
noon, and read aloud from his poems. Poet Laureate usually 
had seated next to him the young lady of the party, and had 
formed pleasing habit of holding her hand with fatherly affection 


whilst he declaimed favourite passages from his works. In the 
arrangement of guests and visitors in smoking-room after the 
Copenhagen lunch, the Princess oF WALES chanced to sit on TENNY- 
son’s left, in place usually occupied by the other young lady. 
TENNyson read Jfaud...As he proceeded, losing himself, as usual, 
in the intensity of the poem, the other guests were horrified to 
observe his left hand fall into its accustomed position, and seize 
that of his companion on his left. H.R.H. smiled, and left her hand 
passive in the poet’s vigorous grasp, where it was held till the 
reading was finished. [N.B. This (by exception) is a true story. ] | 

Capetown, Monday.—You remember Horace’s Iter ad Brun- 
disium, an account of his travels through Greece, on his way to visit 
the famous Brundisium? He gives much detail of the journey; 
tells how bad was the water he had to drink, and how he used to 
anoint his weak eyes. A single line of the narrative, and that the 
last, is given to Brundisium. ‘‘ Here,” he writes (I quote from 
memory. No Horace in ship’s library), ‘‘ ends my journey and my 
stock of writing materials.”’ : PA toe 

Shall follow in my Jter ad Capuum an illustrious example, by 
writing nothing about Capetown. ‘This for divers reasons. First, I 
shall be back almost as soon as this reaches you, and will tell you all 
about it. Next, I am straightway going up country to meet Lo 
Bencuta. I have a message and a parcel for him. When Sacer 
OF QUEEN ANNE’S GaTE heard I was going to South Africa, he came 
bearing a blanket and a parcel of tracts, which he begged me to 
bestow on Lo Ben, should’ I come upon him by the wayside, evicted 
without compensation. 

‘IT would,” said the good man, brushing away a tear, ‘‘ have 
added a rifle and a bottle of rum. But I do not like ostentatiously 
to place myself in competition with agencies of older standing for 
the spread of civilisation.” 


BRAVO CAMBRIDGE! 
[Cambridge beat Oxford at Association Football, February 21.] 


BRAVE boys, you beat the odds and Oxford too ; 

A feather this in football-caps for you. 

Cambridge may fail, and things go hugger-mugger, 
When meeting Oxford at the game called ‘‘ Rugger.” 
Yet who henceforth shall rashly dare to mock her 

When with great Oxford shins are crossed at ‘‘ Soecer”’? 
From eulogistic and exhaustless firkins 

Shall streams of Cambridge butter flow for PERKINS, 
Who boldly faced the cloud-compelling Fry, 

And, shooting well and wisely, wiped his eye. 

Tell me who better challenges comparison 

With classic heroes than the dauntless HARRISON, 

Who, when the ball came near him, never missed it, 
Withstanding Oxford charges while he ‘‘ fisted.” 

O keen to charge and skilful to defend, 

Accept, ye brave, three cheers from Punch, your friend. 


NEx1tre to her cousin at a dance ; ‘I will put your name down onm 
card for all the dances that are not filled up, and then I can say ‘ 
am engaged,’ ” “Yes,” returned Bruuie; ‘but where do I come 
in? Oh,” returned Netxie, quickly; ‘youll come in for any 
row from Mamma,” 


| N nj Cad . M + . + 
| ‘THEATRICAL On biT,.—Signora DusE is coming to revisit us. ft 


least they du say say so. 


ee ee 


in pair of | 
y bandana | 


ee 
LIABILITY oF Partrners.’’—‘* Look here, Binur, dear,” said | 
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SHE-NOTES. 
By Borera SmupGITON, 
With Japanese Fan de Siecle Illustrations by Mortarthurio Whiskersly. 


‘“My Soozie! My Toozie! My Soozie!” 


It is the voice of a man, and he sings. He has grey eyes, and 
wears a grey Norfolk-broad. They accentuate one another ; the 
pine-trees also accentuate his fishing-rod. His hum blends with 
the bleating of the Bufo vulgaris and the cooing of Coleoptera. 

Beside a fallen pine lies a woman (genus, in fact, muliebre). 

Where the tree fell 
Si there she lies. Her 
fresh animal in- 
stinct sniffs the 
music-hall refrain; 
the footlights of the 
Pavillon Rouge mix 
rather weirdly with 
a vision, just rude- 
ly interrupted, of 
terra-cottas from 
q Tanagra. Not every 
4 woman thinks of 
@ these things in a 
wood. 

Themale is a stu- 
dent of the Eternal 
Femininity. Al- 
ready, while still 
out of gunshot, he 
has noticed her 
wedding-ring and 
thediamond keeper. 
‘Talking of keep- 
ers,” he begins, 
with the affected 
drawl now sufli- 
ciently familiar to 

4 the reader, ‘‘are we 

I) g trespassing here ?”’ 


+ She replies in her 
frank unembar- 
rassed way. ‘‘Better 
¥ ask a p’leeceman,”’ 
@ she says. (A lady, 
4 obviously! Worth 
4 cultivating? Bet 
4 your braces!) 

‘* After trout, you 
know. Any local tips in flies?’’ A rare smile comes with her ready 
answer. ‘‘*Pick-me-ups’ after a heavy night; ‘Henry Clays’ after 
lunch; ‘spotted cocktails’ for the evening. Like a ‘coachman’ my- 
self ; sometimes find them quite killing!” ‘‘ Happy coachman!”’ 

A chill comes oyer the sylvan scene with these reckless words 
She has gathered her cream-coloured mittens about her wrists; the 
contrast at once strikes him ; in the subdued evening light he can 
see that her hands are unwashed. She bows coolly, and is off across 


the stream like a water-snake. 
ca 


* * * 


She is lounging nervously on the edge of the parlour-grate. There 
are two (an acute observer would say three) furrows on' her forehead. 
‘* Off your pipe, old chappie? Feel a bit cheap?” (It is her husband 
who speaks in this way.) ‘‘ Yes, beastly, thanks, old man!” 
‘‘Try a nip o’ whiskey. No soda; soda for boys. There, that’s 
right! Buckup! What’s your book?” ‘Oh! one of WILDE’s 
little things. I like WritpE; he shocks the middle classes. Only 
the middle classes are so easily shocked!’? He smiles a gentle, dull 
smile. There is a long pause; he cannot follow her swift eternally 
feminine fancy. ** What’s it now, old buffer? A brass for your 
thoughts!” ‘‘I was thinking, little woman, of a filly foal I once 
had. She grew up to beamare. I never would have let anyone on 
God’s beautiful earth ride her.” ‘‘I’d have ridden her!” ‘‘ No, 
you wouldn’t!” ‘* Yes, 1 would!” Went and concen- 
tratedly). ‘‘ Well, I sold her anyway. Lucky the beast isn’t here 
now to spoil our conjugal unity!” The crisis had past. Another 
moment and she might have left him for ever lonely and forlorn! 
But in a twinkling her wild, free instinct doubles at a tangent. 
With a supple bound she is on his shoulders curling her lithe fish- 
ing boots into one of his waistcoat pockets. Surely gipsy blood runs 
in her veins! 

Me Oh! I wish I were a devil” (it is the lady speaking) ; ‘‘ yes, a 
d-e-y-i-1!” ‘‘ But you are, old woman, you are! and such a dear 
little devil!” ‘‘Say it again, old man!” (kissing him fiercely in 
the left eye and worrying his ear like a ferret), ‘‘ I love to hear you 


VoL. CVI. 


L 


call me that. We women yearn for praise!’ ‘‘ You’re a rare 
brick, old dear ; and you’re never jealous. Look at that photo of the 
other girl! Some women would have cut up rough about it. But 
you—why, you sent her a quid when she was peckish, and she 
chewed it for a week ! Was there ever such a little chip Ht 


(To be continued.) 


THE SHOPLIFTER. 


A Sone or SwELu ‘‘ KLEPTOMANIA,.” 


Atr—‘‘ The Woodpecker,” 


I knew by her hair which so cunningly curled 
About her keen face, the Shoplifter was near ; 

And I said, ‘‘ If there ’s innocence found in this world 
A shopkeeper simple might look for it here.” 


It was noon, and on seats that were scattered around 
Gaily chatting reposed each fair shopping swell she ; 

Her face seemed at rest, and she made not a sound, 
This Shoplifter ‘‘ nicking’ when no eye could see. 


And “‘ Here in this sumptuous store,” I exclaimed, 
‘* Sits this maid who is lovely, at least to the eye ; 

She would storm if I charged her, and blush if I blamed, 
And swear that before being searched she would die.” 


Yet within her back pocket her hand as it dips 
Deposits the *‘ swag,” this she-Srxxs fair and fine ; 
And I know, when arrested, those innocent lips 
Will swear that those trinkets are hers, which are mine, 


Chorus :— 


Yet she smiles there, at rest, and she makes not a sound, 
This Shoplifter “‘ nicking’ when no eye may see. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


THe Baron has been much in- 
terested in Mr. NorMAN LockYER’s 
Dawn of Astronomy, published 
by CasseLt. The gods, whether 
star-gods, or sun-gods, or any 
other gods, seem to have been 
invented pictorially by the same 
kind of inspired talent that painted 
‘* The Faithful Servant’? on the 
wall of a cloister in Winchester 
College. There is no doubt what- 
ever that the Egyptian Sun-day 
was observed as strictly or even 
more so than our Sunday is now- 
a-days; but whether all the shops 
were shut, and the taverns open 
only at certain hours, as in Eng- 
land, or whether the Egyptian 
Sun-day was kept (or not kept, in 
a Sabbatarian sense) as it is pretty 
generally abroad, the observant 
astronomer LOCKYER is unable to 
inform us. The chapter about 
Isis and Horus is most interesting, 
and specially at this time, when a 
symbolically-inclined Oxonian ar- 
tist mightrepresent Isis as nursing 
the Eight,—symbolised bya figure 
of Oarus instead of Horus,—pre- 
paratory to the aquatic contest 
between the two Universities. 
Delightful work is Mr. Locxyrn’s, 
and the illustrations excellent. 
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Isis nursing Oarus. 
Ancient Egyptian Statue, a 


ropriate 
to the Modern University 


3a 
oat-race. 
THe Baron DE Book-Worms. 


THE Grandmotherly Legislation Element in the County Council, 
as represented by the Rev. FtEmine WILLIAMS, wishes that licenses 
should be granted only to such Music Halls as will undertake to 
serve no liquors, except such as are of an unintoxicating character, 
‘‘in the body of the Hall.’’ Poor body!! Why, if this were to 
become the rule, the Music Halls would very soon have “‘no body” 
to serve. 


Mrs. R. said that when a great friend of hers died, ‘‘ he had a 
magnificent funeral corsage!” 
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PREHISTORIC PEEPS. 


** COACHING” FROM THE BANK WAS NO SINECURE EVEN IN THOSE DAYS. 
FEW Days TO THE RACE!) 


AMALGAMATION. 


[‘‘ The County Council observes that there are two ways of amalgamating 
the City and the County of London—by extending the boundaries of the City 
until it becomes co-extensive with the County, and reforming the constitu- 
tion while preserving the identity of the Corporation, and by creating a new 
Corporation for the whole County, into which the existing Corporation and 
County Council shall be absorbed. Not unnaturally, the second way is the 
one chosen by the County Council, though some will find it difficult to recog- 
nise the new Corporation as anything but the old County Council swollen by 
the deglutition of the City.”—Zhe ‘‘ Times”’ on the draft proposals of the 
London County Council 


London.) 
Cire Turtle loqutur :— 
Gr-R-R-k! Amalgamation is it? Well I know them monstrous 
jaws 


Want to swaller me, as Langton Bennett and poor Rufus Dawes 
(So the brave Bon GAvLTIER tells us) once were swallered by that 


pest, 
The Cawana, slain by Slingsby in the regions of the West.* 

Would JZ were a Snapping Turtle, wot could bolt a alligator ; 

As a glass of good old Port is swallered by a City waiter! 

I would give this Boa Constrictor beans! But ié ’m a poor old chap ; 

The Cawana of the City long has lost its power of snap. 

Ho! Amalgamation? Quite so! They would have hus ‘‘wnzfied,” 

Like the Tiger and the Lady—when the Lady was inside ! 

Then a smile would wreathe them features, them perdigious jaws 
would grin ! 

As the Times says, ‘‘ Deglutition’s’”’ wot they mean—and it’s a sin ! 

Ain’t it long, and ain’t it whirly? Ain’t it got enough to do? 

Ain’t its tail sufficient curly? Gr-r-r! It makes me shudder 
through ! Re 

Villainous, voracious Ogre, ’orrid mixture of the Grampus, 

The omnivorous Cassowary, and the gluttonous Catawampus ! 

Two ways of Amalgamation? Thats its narsty wicket wit! 

Knows pertickler well, it do, the brute, that I can’t swaller 7t / 

Gorge quite rises at the notion! Sooner swig South Afric Sherry. 

Therefore in them ‘‘ Draft Proposals” at my case it’s making merry. 


* See “The Fight with the Snapping Turtle” in the Bon GavuLTIER 
Ballads. 


ernest test tte Mle tn tenant 


or the amalgamation of the City and County of 


(THE ‘‘EricuTt” ALL SIxES AND SEVENS—AND ONLY A 


Bred ! oe orful gaping jaws! Ouf-f-f! that ojus pisonous 

reath ! 

In its orful coils ’twould scrunch me, simply ‘‘ cuddle” me to death. 

Oh, the dear old days departed! RitcHIE wos a drea goose 

This confounded County Council Boa Constrictor to let loose. 

Might ha’ known jest wot would happen. Z%mes suggests as I’ll be 
beaten, [eaten ! 

Jest because I wouldn’t name the sauce with which I would be 

Don’t want to be gulped at all ; prefer my present proud position 

To that same Amalgamation, wich is simply ‘‘ deglutition ” : 

Oh! for a St. George, a civic one, to slay this hungry Dragon! 

Wouldn’t I jest drink his health in prime Madeiry, a full flagon ? 

Howsomever, ¢f the Boa is to be the final victor, 

§ dics doom is to be swallered by this terrible Constrictor 

I will do as Philip Slingsby did; 1’ll struggle, stab and kick, 

And if I can’t iil the crittur, I will make it very sick! 


Tor Very Larrest THEORY ABouUT SHAKSPEARE.—Mr. Le&oxy, 
speaking at the recent banquet in honour of Baron VAN GOLTSTEIN, 
suggested that SHAKSPEARE might have been inspired by Cats. We 
think that the Daily Telegraph, in putting it ‘‘ cats,” has stumbled 
upon the truth. Of course, SHAKSPEARE’S having derived inspira- 
tion from cats accounts perfectly for the fact that throughout his 
works he has not a single good word for dogs. We require a little 
more time to think over the connection between cats’ nine lives and 
SHAKSPEARE’S immortality. 


Entre Eux. 


Eile. ** Done yet?” I’ve only just begun. 

Imi. Great Scott! then when will you get through it ? 
Elle, ‘*‘ A woman’s work is never done.” 

Ini. But who the dickens couldn’t do it ? 


ood place for a 


Very APPROPRIATE.—Says ’Arry, ‘* Regular 
quare. But why 


medical man to live in is ’Ill Street, Berkeley 
don’t he cure it and make it Quite Well Street ?” 


A Siren or Revrvine Trapve.—Great activity lately observed 
amongst Cabinet-makers. 


ante Ooh eo 


IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
(AS OBSERVED AT OLYMPIA. ) 
In THE Rue pu Sorran. TIME—ABOUT 7.45 P.M. : 
n Leader (to a personally-conducte d party of three Mi 
ee aon. No NO ; 5 ‘11 tell you when it’s time to go to our seats 
— vou leave all that to me—lI’ve been here before. — I ve got your 
tickets; and all you’ve got to do is to follow me. Well go into the 
City and see the Carpet Factory first of all. er: ae 
First Mild Maiden Lady (as they scuttle along m his wake). Sue 
a comfort having dear Edward with us! Now we’re certain not to 
miss anything.... Oh, do look at that embroidery—such a sweet 
1. Lreally must jws¢— 
Beer Edward Yauthoritatively). Now look here, SELINA, you can’t 
stop for that nonsense nov. If . going to see that Carpet 
ust ther, and look alive. 
Sah They keep together, and look as alive as they can. 
Second M. M. L. (out of breath). One moment, dear Edward ; do 
let’s see what all those people are 
looking at in the glass case there! 
Dear Edward. You'll have time 
to see that after we’ve done the 
carpets, Jemima. It’s only the 
Moorish Harem; nothing in your 
line, you know. 
Jemima (to herself, disappointed). 
I should like to know what a Harem 
| is like; but I suppose dear EpwarpD 
knows best. ‘Perhaps carpet-making 
ts more instructive. 
[They enter the City. 


In Front oF THE Royat MoorisH 
HAREM, 

Several young ladies, of considera- 
ble personal attractions, are in- 
dolently reclining on divans, 
behind a large sheet of plate 
glass ; some unnaturally uncon- 
scious, others calmly disdainful, 
of the spectators who pass open- 
mouthed between the barriers. 


Mr. Meekin (to his wife). It looks | 
very luxurious, doesn’t it, my dear? | 
Do you know, I think that sort of 
thing would be rather nice in our 
back drawing-room ! 

Mrs, Meekin. JaAmuEs, if you have 
brought me here only to insult 
me— ! 

[JAMES realises—too late—that his 
remark is painfully open to 
misinterpretation, 

_ A Seandalised Matron (most un- 
justly, so far as a male eye can 
detect). The paint that thick on their 
faces, you could take a knife and 
scrape it off! Ah, and I’d like to 
do it too! 

_ Her Companion (with equal acerb- 

vy). And no such particular beauties 

either, that J can see! 

The Severe Matron. Downright 
plain Z call them. And not one o’ the lot with a bit o’ useful work | 
in her hands—if it was only knitting. Laying there like that, doin’ 
nothing but stare ‘people out o’ countenance ! 

(She glares at the Lights of the Harem, who, not having heard | 

Ben these candid comments, preserve their composure. 

ractical Humourist (who never neglects an opening). Pardon 


me, Ma’am, but surel ‘ ‘ 
ira heinen: pee you ‘re aware they ’re only waxwork ? 


Well, that’s some excuse, certinly ! 


Her Comp. But there’ : j 

eae tagts tell me share ie a 
re fr. Hum. It’s wonderfully ingeni | 
| y ingenious, I k : : | 

the first, I assure you, to be deceived by it, Still, if oe iaer | 


them, I noticed there w ns, yell, the moment I set eyes on 
lookin’ to be natural ! ST: idl 


Her C ves, you w ’ 
er Comp. Yes, you yer : pet such lovely complexions except | 
ipe : e , 11 there isn’t the 7 
pipe and ree bubbles—real ones ! knee Te ne 
0 ive w 
ing but live women after all, the same as our- 
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“The moment you try rotting them, they get rude!” 


you don’t meanit? Waxworks! (Relenting.) 


rrr rr mn rn TE 
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[ They look indignantly round for the Practical Humourist, who, 
jig. has disappeared, : i 

The Pr. Hum. (seeing a prospect of pulling a Policeman s leg). Oh, 
Constable, when are the young women inside that cage fed ? ; 

The Constable (austerely). You won’t see no feeding-time ‘ere, 
Sir, if you want tellin’ ! 

The Pr. Hum. (encouraged by the smiles of the bystanders). Poor 
things! And they seem so tame, too. Can you tell me, Policeman, 
is there any place here where I could get a bag of nuts for them ? 

The Const. You ask at the Refreshment Bar and I daresay you can 
cit a bag; and you can put your own nut in it, then they won’t ’ave 
the trouble o’ crackin’ it. Pars along, please! : 

The Pr. Hum. (to himself as he pares along, slightly out of 
countenance). That’s the worst of Policemen; the moment you try 
rotting them, they get rude! 


In THE RUE DE VALIDE. 


Chorus of Cigarette-sellers. Verri nahce seegahrettes, verrl pretti 
seegahrettes, verri speshal seegahrettes! Sare, you try? 
seekspence ze box! 

An Elderly Oriental (at_an em- 
broidery stall). "Ere, Meesis, come 
ere! I show you. Nossing to pay! 
You look’ere.. Sirty sheelang! Ver 
lucky ting in de ’ouse, ver lucky! 
You buy somsing, Meesis! Meesterr 

y! 

(Which ‘‘ Meesterr,” on recover- 
ing from his amusement at the 
mere suggestion, generally finds 
he has to do. 


A Grim Old Lady. I want a 


Turk’s ’Ed. 
The Elderly Oriental (startled). 
Bismillah ! eesis, you demand a 


Turk’s ’Ed ? 

The G. O. L. I thought I could get 
one better ’ere, p’raps—a Turk’s ’Ed 
—don’t you understand ?—haven’t 
you got one? 

The Eld. Or. (to himself). Mash-— 
allah! Does she think to beguile 
me? Truly the manners of these 
Frankish females are bold! (Aloud, 
pore: I unnerstand nossing at 
all. 

The G. O. L. (with distinctness). 
I want a Turk’s ’Ed, on a long sates 

The Eld. Or. (mystified). I see. 
You have enemy viz a Turk. You 
seek Secbruches | (To hamself.) 
Terrible these elderly unbelievers ! 

TheG.O.L. Revenge? Rubbish! 
You know what I mean—a thing you 
dust a ceilink with—all feathers. 

The Eld. Or. Oh, Meesis, my poor 
* old hade is no more all fezzers, and I 
do not employ him to dost. 1 show 
you pair of sleepares—yare sheap. 
Look! 

The G. O. L. Bless the man! If 
I wanted slippers, 1’ve a tongue 
in my head, I suppose. But it zs 
é ridic’lous to come to a place like 
Constantinople, and find they ’ve never ’eard of a Turk’s ’Ed there! 

[ She moves on, 
_ The Eld. Or, (looking after her in amazement). What is she seek- | 
ing? ButwhydoI trouble myself? Allah has afflicted her, and she 
speaks words without meaning. Yes, it is that, without doubt. 

Dear Edward (at the head of his Flying Column). No; the 
perverse don’t seem to be down here either. We must go across the 
bridge, and try the other side. Come on! 

Cecilia (to Sextna). I do wish Epwarp would ask one of the 
attendants—couldn’t we get him to ? 

Selina, I don’t quite think he would like it, dear; he’s been here 
before, you know! 

In THE GaLaTa TOWER. 

Dear Edward (in front, as usual). Getting to it now. The board 
said *‘ This way to the Carpet Factory,” didn’t itP... Hullo, 
we’re wrong aga. Thisisa panorama. Very aE I daresay, 
but we’ve no time to waste over it. We must find these carpets. 
I remember now; they’re on the upper floor, of course! 


In THE ARABIAN Niauts MUSEUM. 


Jemima (plaintively). Epwarp, do stop one minute; there’s 
Fatima at Bluebeard’s cupboard ; the door’s just opening ! 
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Edward. Can’t stop for those old fairy tales now; we’re close to 
the carpets. Hurry up! 


In tHe Prack SramBout. 
Dear Edward. Well, it’s very funny I can’t find that Carpet 


tong eo. We’ll just try in here.... 
nothing to see there. We’d better go and take our seats, I suppose. 
(They return to the Rue du Sultan). Now—you’ve got the tickets. 
Jemima, Selina and Cecilia. No, dear Epwarp, don’t you 
remember you said you would keep them! 
Edward, 1? nonsense! (Searching.) They’re not in any of my 
pockets, so you must have lost them between you. Still, if you 


THE QUITE “NEW AND ORIGINAL” BOY AT TERRY'S, 
THAT, in his chief features, Zhe New Boy bears a striking resem- 
blance to Vice Versa is a fact that seems to be generally admitted. 
Mr. Law in his farce has dispensed with the magical machinery used 
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Factory when I know exactly where it is, And the Show’s begun ie ee “hose carpets, 


No, that’s the Mosque— 


Carpet Factory at last; though it was a pity they’ 
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| remember the block and the numbers—(they shake their heads). Ah, 
[They hurry up. | that’s the worst of taking you anywhere! Well, it’s absurd to pay 


It don’t matter 
City and 
[ They do. 


twice over ; we must make the best of it, that’s all. 
to me, because I’ve seen the Show. We’ll go back to the 


NEAR THE Exir: aspour 10.30 P.M. 


Cecilia (to her sister). JEMIMA, what do you think? Epwarp had 
the tickets after all; he’s just pulled them out with his watch ! 

Jemima, Hashe? I’m so glad. I was sure he was worrying all 
the evening thinking we’d lost them. And after all, we did find the 
( stopped work- 
ing, because it was such a disappointment for dear EDWARD ! 


this piece, gud piece, (‘“‘ cast”’ included, of course) has the advantage | 
over its near relative, Charley’s Aunt, which, when Mr. PENLEY 
‘is on the stage, goes with a continuous roar, but when he is off 
tends to be wearisome. Comparisons are to be avoided, as a rule, 
but in this instance they are most decidedly invited. Charley’s 


by Mr. GuTuHriz in his inimitably humorous romance of world- -Awnt is emphatically a one-part piece, but this is not the case with 


wide fame. 
has to bear all the ills that school-boy 
flesh is heir to ; which is just exactly Duby 
the main idea of the plot of Vice 
Versd. Evident, therefore, as it may 

be, that Law went to GurHrtim, it is 
by no means clear that any good 
gratis exist for GUTHRIE going to 
aw. 

The best written scenes of Mr. 
Law’s ‘‘ New and original farcical 
comedy ”’ which justify him in apply- 
ing the term ‘‘ comedy ”’ to his farci- 
cal work (that is neither ‘‘ new’’ nor 
‘* original”? if founded on the story 
of Vice Versa) is just that por- 
tion of it with which the essential * 
portion of the Vice Versdé story has 
necessarily nothing whatever to do, 
I mean the scenes between the Irish 
adventurer, Mrs. Rennick and Dr. 
Candy ; those between Théodore de 
Brizac and Nancy Roach ; and those 
also between the latter and her 
father. 

The two characters that stand out 
in this piece are Felix Roach, which 
is admirably played by Mr. J. D. 
BEVERIDGE, and the French Usher, 
perfectly impersonated by Mr. 
SypNEY WARDEN, the best French- 
man on the stage since the days of 
Monsieur Marrusat the Strand. Mr. 
BeaucHamr’s Dr. Cundy is very 
good, and Mr. T. Patmer, as the 
irate Farmer, is a first-rate bit of 
character, not a bit too highly 
coloured, not the least overdone; 
and this may be truthfully said in 
praise of every one all round in 
about as complete a cast as has been 
seen on the boards of any theatre for 
a considerable time. : 

Miss May Parrrey is quite the 
school-girlish flirt, and Mr. KENNETH yoy before! “Ever read Vice 
Dovetas as Bullock Major (a name“ he New Boy. ‘Oh, Law!” 
borrowed, if I mistake not, from 
THACKERAY) is the big bully boy to the very life, loud voiced, over- 
grown, uncouth. The small part of the maid at the school is 


neither overdone nor underdone, but just done enough by Miss Esmé 


BERINGER. 

The disadvantage to the story in the lack of that supernatural 
modus operandi which sustained Vice Versdé is nowhere more 
apparent in this facical comedy than in the part of the mother, 
played by Miss Grapys Homrrey. The Author may thank this 
clever actress for a good deal, but the piece could not have been 
saved by her, had not the cast been so judiciously selected as it has 
been presumably by the new theatrical lessee, Mr. WEEDON GRos- 
sMiTH, who at Terry’s is in more senses than one, The New Boy. 

Irresistibly droll and occasionally irritatingly pathetic as is Mr, 
Werpon GrossmirH in this part of the husband, Archibald 
Rennick, who masquerades as Freddy, his own wife’s son, yet it 
would be very easy for the Author to have given us too much of this 
good thing; and genuinely absurd as are the scenes in which the 
unfortunate Archie appears, yet the action, when he is not on the 
stage, is never for one moment dull, and it is just in this respect that 


The hero of this farce 7s transformed into the boy, and! The New Boy; and it never could 


Mr. Anstey Guthrie (to New Boy). “I say, Freddy, surely I’ve seen 


7ersa 2”? 


| was, of course, due to the frost. 


have jumped so suddenly into 
public favour, had it not been for its 
good comedy scenes, carried on by an 
excellent dramatis persone. 

~Mr. WEEDON GrossmMitH does not 
look quite youug enough to deceive 
the schoolmaster, the usher, the 
schoolgirl, and the knowing Irish 
cousin. He could improve his 
‘‘ make-up” by giving himself a 
fresher and healthier colour, and in- 
stead of wearing a costume such as is 
displayed in a boy’s tailor’s shop 
window, he should be dressed in 
‘*Etons”’ as is the Thackerayan 
Bullock Major. Mr. WrEDoN’s boy 
belongs to a Sunday School lot, and 
not to the establishment of Dr. 
Candy, LL.D., who presumably 
prepares his pupils for Eton, Harrow 
and Winchester, and who are not so 
‘‘erown up” as to have dropped all 
acquaintance with the cane. Any- 
how, this is the ‘‘dressing”’ I would 
suggest for The New Boy, who will 
have outgrown everything except his 
popularity by the time he has become 
‘fan old boy.” B. IN THE Box. 


‘*CoMPULSORY PURCHASE OF LAND 
IN IRELAND.”—‘' Now,” said Mrs. R., 
‘*T do mot understand this. Are we 
all to be compelled to buy land in 
Ireland? I can’t do it. I haven’t 
the money. And, even if I could, I 
don’t want to live there as a land- 
lady, and perhaps be shot at and not 
missed ! ” 

Oxnvious.—It was not the Board 
of Trade that cruelly refused the 
Pedometer to the Marylebone Police 
Court, as inadvertently stated by 
one of Mr. Punch’s attachés the 
other day, but the Board of Works. 
Apologies, therefore, to Mr. Mun- 
DELLA and his merry men. The sli 
‘*Measure space ?”’ says the Boar 
of Works to the Police Court; ‘‘you’d much better mark time!” 
And so it ¢s doing, in the matter of cab-fare disputes. The best 
advice to cab-patrons who have been charged for four miles after 
'they have only been driven three, and who are thinking of visiting 
the Court, is—‘‘ keep your distance!” 


DrviegHtruL NEws For SANDFORD AND Mrerton.—The Archbishop 
of CANTERBURY has recently appointed ‘‘ The Rev. Mr. Bartow” to 
be ‘‘one of the Assistant ichobe in Japan”! Will he take out 
S. and M. with him as two chorister boys ? 


Tur New CorPoRATION OF THE Crry, oR CouNTY CoUNCIL Writ 
LARGER THAN EVER.—The Lorp Mayor is to be merely ornamental 
not useful, and he may have a Show... if he likes to pay for it! 
O Ichabod! Ichabod! How is this ancient Corporation to be Icha- 


bodied ! ! 
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THE NEW HUMOUR. 


*‘ AnD I HEAR YOUR DEAR LITTLE Boy IS SO AMUSING !” 
** WELL—YES, CONSIDERING HE’sS ONLY Four! Dip I TELL You HIS JOKE WITH THE OLD ADMIRAL THE OTHER DAY? HE HANDED 
”? 
HIM THE SALT INSTEAD OF THE SUGAR; AND THE ADMIRAL (WHO’S BLIND, YOU KNOW) ACTUALLY PUT 1T INTO HIS TEA! 


*‘OH, THAT’S TOO DROLL! YOU MUST SEND THAT TO PuncH !/” [ Does so. 


—$—— 


a 


UNARMING. 


““Unarm—the long day’s task is done.” 


Antony and Cleopatra, Act IV., Scene 12. | 


At Jast !—Chill phrase by loyal love abhorred ! 
There lives a lingering sadness in each word !— 
At last the unyanquished knight suspends his sword. 


The Lancelot of our lists for so long years, 
Victor so oft amidst loud storm of cheers ; 
Shall not such passing touch the source of tears ? 


Not Arthur’s passing, out from living sight, 
But the withdrawal of the war-worn knight 
From the glad fray and the fierce joy of fight. 


War-worn but yet unbroken, straight and strong, 
We hoped he yet should head the charge for long, 
The star of battle and the theme of song. 


It scarcely seemed old Time himself had force 
This many-laurelled champion to unhorse, 


Shiver his lance, or stay his conquering course. 


F a clustering jet to scattered silver went 
; ne hero’s locks, yet left his frame unbent, 
18 Courage unimpaired, his strength unspent. 


He seemed of Age, as of all lesser foes, 
_ © easy master in the ceaseless close, 
enewed in strength from every bout he rose. 


., He’s down—at last!” ¢ 

‘oe. : oes cried full many a time: 

ge str ength is sapped, shorn is his crest cublinas i 
ose, and smote, and won as in full prime.| 


, : 

With satis four-score poet not his crest, 
1th sv scabbarded or lance in rest 

He looks the ready chief disdaining rest. ° 


Y et he hangs up that sword, th 
Conscious, though loud applay 
Of failing vigour and of 


at lance lays by, 
splauding cohorts cry, 
imming eye, 


ee 
ee 


a 


‘*The seven-fold shield of Ajax cannot keep” 
Time’s battery from the heart. The cruel creep 
Of the slow years bears all to the great deep. 


Bears champion with coward, knight with clown. 
The hero of a hundred fights steps down, 
Hangs up the sheathéd sword, and takes the crown. 


‘“No more a soldier :—Bruised pieces, go; 
You have been nobly borne.”’ So, in proud woe, 
Cried Roman Antony, by love laid low. _ 


‘*Unarm, Eros ; the long day’s task is done,” 
This is no Antony ; here’s a nobler one; 
Yet like the Roman his great course is run. 


From source to sea a fair full-flooded flow 
Of stainless waters, swelling as they go, 
Now widening broad in the sun’s westering glow. 


Broad widening to the ocean, whither all 
The round world’s fertilising floods must fall. 
The sweeping river with the streamlet small. 


Hang up the sword! It struck its latest stroke, 
A swashing one, there where the closed ranks broke 
Into wild cheers that all the echoes woke. 


That stroke, the last, was swift, and strong, and keen. 
Now hang thou there, though sheathed, yet silver-clean, 
For never felon stroke has dimmed thy sheen ! 


For thee, good knight and grey, whose gleaming crest 
Leads us no longer, every generous breast 
Breathes benediction on thy well-won rest. 


The field looks bare without thee, and o’ercast 
With dark and ominous shadows, and thy last 
Reveille was a rousing battle-blast ! 


But though with us the strife may hardly cease, 
We wish thee in well-earned late-coming ease, 
Long happy years of honourable peace ! 


ee 


Marcu 10, 1894. 
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UNARMING. 


NG DAY’S TASK IS DONE!” 


‘UNARM!—THE LO 


Antony and Cleopatra, Act IV., Scene 12. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE DIARY OF TOBY, M.P. 


House of Commons, Thursday, March 1.—Mr. G., Downing 
Street, S.W., to Toby, M.P., Tropics, F.C. Come back at 
once. Some people say I’m going to resign. Others say I’m not. 
Come along, and tell me how tt ts. 

In obedience to this summons, left South Africa with its glorious 
sunlight, its blue mountains, its soft South Atlantic sea, its peach 
gardens, and its vineyards; hastened home to Westminster. Was 
what people here fatuously call a fine day when we arrived ; at least, 
not raining; something glimmering in sky that looked like the sun 
after severe attack of influenza. 

‘* Sunlight and water, J call it,’ said Sark, gloomily looking at 
the best that can be done in London in March. 

Got down to:House just in time to see Mr. G. enter. On the whole 
since he leaves the point to me, I should say, on question submitted 
in his telegram, ‘‘ The Noes have it.’’ There is no resignation in 
that eye with which he surveys the House, 
crowded in every part. More than two months 
since | was here ; seems as if nothing had passed ; 
certainly the Parish Councils Bill hasn’t. House 
engaged on its consideration when, before Christ- 
mas, SARK and I paired and went off. On it 
still; Mr. G.’s speech makes clear that the end 
has come at last. The Lords have proved con- 
tumelious to the end. ; 

‘** Very well,” says Mr. G., taking that august 
assembly by the ear (so to speak), and vigorously 
shaking it; ‘‘ you shall have your own way, you 
bad, ungrateful boy. But it will be only for a 
while. If we thwart you now you ’ll only kick 
and scream and tear the Bill to ribbons, at a 
time when we have no alternative but to cast 
the fragments away. So we’ll take it as you 
have left it, and put it on the shelf. By-and- 
by, at a more convenient season, we’ll have it 
out with you. There’s a long score to settle ; 
we ll choose our time for taking the work in 
hand, and we’ll do it thoroughly, settling it 
once for all.” : . 

Radicals screamed with delight at prospect 
thus opened up. Haughty aristocrats like 
Extuis ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Knight) curled the 
lip, and scornfully laughed, ‘‘ Ha, ha!” Sace 
or QuEEN ANNE’s GATE, encouraged by this 
incitement to anarchy, crossed the floor and 
made an attempt, ineffective at first onslaught, 
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A RAID ON A COCKROACH CLUB. 


Toby and the ‘‘ Dook ” cross Palace Yard. 
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to eject ATTORNEY-GENERAL, who, finding no place on crowded 
Treasury Bench, had appropriated Sacx’s seat below Gangway. Two 
dozen Peers cowered in the Gallery over the clock. Mr. ArcH rose 
to his feet and waved his hat; PkincE ARTHUR, stepping into arena, 
picked up the glove thrown down by Mr. G., and flung it back. 

Listening to his brave words, gazing upon his fearless port, Peers 
in the Galle plucked up courage. When, fixing a glittering eye 
on Mr. G., who having delivered his challenge had relapsed into 
attitude almost of humility, Prince ARTHUR said, ‘‘ Let me tell the 
right hon. gentleman we look forward without dismay to the fight,” 
ASHBOURNE in Peers Gallery half rose to his feet and made as 
though he, too, would wave his hat. ‘‘ Nay,’ said Lord Morris in 
his grave, solemn tones. ‘‘ Nay, my brother, let us leave these ill- 
considered ebullitions to the newer nobility ;”’ and his dreamy eye 
rested for a moment on Lord Rowton, who made no sign. 

A historic scene; a fine audience; two speeches worthy of the 
occasion; and so home to prepare for the new Session. ‘*Do you 
really think he’s going to resign?” I asked the old friend whom it’s 
so hard to call anything but Harrnoveron. 

‘Well, Zoby,” said the Duxg, ‘‘ you ought to 
know better than I, since I’m no lone in his 
confidence. But it’s hard to see how a man can 
make a speech like that, opening up a new and 
desperate campaign, on the eve of the day when 
he himself lays down his arms. It’s too remi- 
niscent of another great soldier, 

Who fled full soon on the first of June, 
And bade the rest keep fighting.” 

Business done.—The Session’s. HENRY FowLER 
goes home, carrying in his bosom the one ewe lamb 
that has survived the blizzard, a survival largely 
due to his solicitude and Parliamentary skill. 

Monday.—After all Mr. G. is going, not to say 
gone. Secret well kept to the ane House knows 
now that the speech it listened to on Thursday 
was the last he will ever deliver as Minister of 
the Crown; possibly the very last of the incom- 
parable coruscation that has flashed across the 
House of Commons through these more than 
sixty years. The few Members present to-day 
to witness barren ceremony of Prorogation tread 
softly, as if in presence of a great bereave- 
ment. Tories, Radicals, Liberals, Conservatives, 
Unionists, Parnellites, Nationalists, whatever 
we be, we are each all one in our homage to the 
’ greatest Parliament man known since Parlia- 
= ment began. 

Business done.—Prorogation. 
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ITALIAN FINANCE. 
(From the Newspapers of the 
next Century.) 

Yrsrerpay Signor GRASPI 
made his statement of the pro- 
posed new taxes. He said that 
unhappily there is now a deficit 
of twenty billions of Hire, but 
that the Government hoped to 
meet this by increased taxa- 
tion, and not by any reduction 
of the Army or Navy. (Loud 
applause from the two deputies 
present, both supporters of the 
Government.) [It may be ex- 
plained that all the members of 
the Opposition are now loaded 
with fetters, and imprisoned in 
the deepest dungeons of the 
Castle of Sant’? Angelo. 
supporters of the Government, 
except two required to form a 
quorum, are serving with the 
colours.}| The Minister said 
that it gave him great pleasure 
to reflect that every Italian, 
even if blind or lame, is now a 
soldier ora sailor. He had just 
received a telegram stating 
that, in the wildest portion of 

| the Apennines, another man 
had been discovered. Unfor- 
tunately, he was over eighty 
years old, and _ bedridden. 
Nevertheless, he had been 
added to the reserve forces, and 
had increased the nominal 
strength of the army to 
26,349,001, including the im- 
mense reserve ot femalemilitia, 
now in a most flourishing con- 
dition. (Loud cheers.) The 
Navy was also in a most effi- 
cient state, and Italy was with | 
justice proud of her 270,600 | 


The | 


WHO HE IS AND WHAT HE REPRESENTS. 
ALWAYS BEEN PAINTED BLACK—AND BLACK HE IS, AND BLACK HE ALWAYS 


sailors, maleandfemale. (Re- | 


WILL BE!” 
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TAKING THINGS TOO MUCH FOR GRANTED! 


She. ‘*YES; AND DIDN'T YOUNG CONYERS LOOK SPLENDID AS J/EPHIS- 
TOPHELES ! 


ALL IN RED—EVERY INCH A PRINCE!” 
He. ‘‘My Love, MEPHISTOPHELES IN RED Is A MISTAKE. 
THE PRINCE OF DARKNESS ! 


She. ‘* AH, YOU ’LL FIND YOU ’RE wrRoNG!” 
’ 


REMEMBER 
HeE’s 
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newed applause.) He had now 
to consider the increase of tax- 
ation necessary to maintain 
this state of ara Be 
would be difficult to add to the 
existing octroi duties on bread, 
now at five lire the loaf ; or on 
water, at two lire the pint. 
(Here one of the deputies 
fainted from exhaustion, and 
was carried out. It was stated 
that he had had no food for 
three days.) It was also un- 
fortunately impossible to in- 
crease the income-tax, now at 
99 centesimi in the lira, exclu- 
sive of other duties, since no 
one had any income to tax. 
(Here the other deputy took 
three 10-centesimi pieces from 
his pocket, and gazed mourn- 
Fully at them.) It had there- 
fore been resolved to place a tax 
on air, and a Royal Decree had 
just been published forbid- 
ding any person to breathe 
except on payment of 15 cen- 
tesimé for each inflation of the 
lungs. (Here the Deputy left 
the chamber hastily, in search 
of the Tax Collector for the 
district.) ‘* Gentlemen of the 
Government,” concluded Sig- 
nor GRAspPI, ‘‘ since there is no 
one else here, it is evident that 
these measures will be passed, 
so that our country, still main- 
taining her glorious Army, 
more numerous by five persons 
than that of Russia, and her 
magnificent Navy, more power- 
ful by one torpedo-boat than 
that of France, can hold her 
rightful place amongst the 
Great Powers, and hand down 
to posterity a record of untar- 
nished glory.” ; 


A DOMESTIC ECLOGUE. 


STREPHON, 


To proffer 


At sitting down to o 


Strephon. Indeed, your h 
So there were any re 
Amanda, If thus your y 
Itisa ity that we ever met, 
ri Nay, flush not so, nor toss 
nd, please, don’t add you wish t 


Strephon, 


Amanda, Ha, ha! 
For you, or life, 


his day, ill-om 


What time the milk 


AMANDA. 


ee Cold is the mutton now. It was not so, 

iy own AMANDA, but a year ago. 

Amanda, A year ago for nought did STREPHON care, 
So his AMANDA were but 

Strephon. Accustomed comfort paled its fires awhile 
n the new splendour of AMANDa’s smile, 

Amanda, Not mine a smiling countenance to keep f 
Only as rival to a silly sheep. 

Strephon. Yet, as a favour to your faithful shepherd, 
You might at least have had it grilled and pepper’d. 

Amanda, Pepper’d and grill’d! A year ago you said, 
While that wild waltz the Blue 
We’d live, like birds, on love and lemonade. 

Strephon, Nay, my AMANDA, it were sure absurd 

emonade to any bird. 

Amanda, Not more absurd than that AMANDA’S winner 
Should hold her rather cheaper than his dinner. 
Strephon. Now, nay, AMANDA, nay ! 

etter than any feast not shared with thee ! 
Amanda. Poor SrrEPHoN, how I picture your disgust 
y me and crust ! 
ardy STREPHON would not care, 
ason for such fare, 
ows and pledges you forget, 


a pe. not care a button 
r loy 
Stre ot How now, neat handed SOR Ea 


ened, is on horr 
hi : ors nursed— 
Is’t burglars beetles, or 


| Phyllis. Sir, while I talked wit 


was pouring from the can, 


eters 


PHYLLIS. 


ind and fair, 


ohemians play’d, 


Boatswain like ‘‘ Mad Fr-p,” 
D-LKE days! 


A crust would be 


FR-D-R-CK.’ 
P.S.—Kindly print the ‘‘k,” 


said what he suggests. 


our pretty head ; perfectly. 


Yours 
’ 
at you were dead! 


Tell the worst-~ 


the boiler burst ? 
h Mr, Cuatker’s man, 


now cease, | 


Str,—Hurrah! Promoted from Boatswain to Lieutenant, 


Hylax the larder entered, seized the meat, 

And scampered with it far adown the street! 
Strephon. Is that the worst? Then, PHytris, dry your eyes. 

or maids nor milkmen can be always wise. 

While Hylazx takes the mouton for a tour, 

Revenons & nos premiers amours. 

Amanda. Now your AMANDA you’ve again embraced, 

Hylax shall have a collar richly chased. 

Sharp was the pain, the bliss is trebly sweet. 
Strephon,. This day shall aye be sacred to a treat, 
inner at BoNVIVANT’s, and then the play, 

And we’ll pretend ’tis still our woldine ie 


QUITE POSITIVIST! 
(A Controversy a la Mode.) 
Str,—I can’t stand seeing J ae ,B-RNS abused by a Republican 
Yours, 
P.S.—Kindly see that you omit the ‘' k.” 


Srz,—I’m not going to be called = Republican Boatswain by ‘‘ Sad 
ours, 


How different from the old 
FR-p-k-c H-RR-s-N. 


Fr-p M-xsE. 


Srr,—Mr. H-rp-son’s stato are incorrect. I never did nor 
‘ours, 


Str,—Don’t believe any of them. I remember all the events 


Cu-RL-s W. D-LKE. 


J. M-rr-s-n D-y-ps-n, 


Str,—I stick to what I said. It still makes me ill to think of 
J-HN B-rws being railed at by a turncoat Lieutenant. 


Yours, 


¥..H. 


ours, 


¥, M. 


[This correspondence, for once in a way not a put up thing, must 
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TRYING! 
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(Very young Married Woman, dreadfully nervous, presiding at her own ‘‘ Five o’Clock.”) 


First Lady. ‘‘No Sucar IN MY TEA, PLEASE!” 
Third Lady. ‘‘OH, PARDON! No MILK AT ALL IN MY TEA!” 


Cantankerous Old Gentleman. ‘‘UmM! 


Second Lady. ‘‘OH, PLEASE, ONLY A VERY, LITTLE MILK IN My TEA!” 
Fourth Lady. ‘‘No CREAM, PLEASE, IN MY TEA!” 
No WATER IN MY TEA, PLEASE!” 


LAYS FROM THE LINKS. 
I,—Tuer History or A MATCH. 
Let A be the Links where I went down to 


, stay, 
And B be the man whom I challenged to 
od he : 3 f 


C was the Caddie no golfer’s without, 

D was the Driver I used going scout : 

E was the Extra loud ‘‘Fore!’’ we both 
holloa-ed, 

F was the Foozle which commonly followed: 

G was the Green which I longed to approach, 

H was the Hazard which upset the coach: 

I was B’sIron-shot (he’s good for a younker), 

J was his Joy when I pitched in the bunker. 

K was the Kodak, that mischief-contriver, 

L was B’s Likeness—on smashing his driver: 

M was the Moment he found out ’twas 
taken, 

N was his Niblick around my head shaken: 

O was the Oil poured on waters so stormy, 

P was the Putt which, next hole, made me 
dormy. 

Q was the Quality—crowds came to look on, 

R the Result they were making their book on: 

S was the Stymie I managed to lay, | 

T was Two more, which it forced him to 


play; 
U was the Usual bad word he let fly, 
V was the Vengeance he took in the bye. 
a” m % * a 


W the Whisky that night: I must own 
X was its quantity—wholly unknown; | 
Y were the Yarns which hot whisky combine 


with, 
Z was the Zest which we sang ‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne” with. 


A VADE MECUM FOR THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 
(Compiled by a Lord Literally in Waiting.) 


Question. What are the benefits of having a 
seat in the House of Peers ? 

Answer. To receive a large number of Blue 
Books, to be called upon to dwell for so many 
hours every year in a particularly draughty 
Chamber, and to have the daily advantage of 
seeing oneself abused in a fair proportion of 
the Press. 

Q. Are there any other privileges ? 

A. To be asked to pont at charity dinners 
by professional philanthropists and to feed 
with snobs. 

Q. Can you not remember a few more ? 

A. To be called by tradesmen, self-made 
millionaires and flunkeys, ‘‘my lord,” and to 
be charged double everywhere for everything 
in recognition of one’s title. 

Q. Are there no duties attached to the 
position ? 

A, Certainly. A Peer is supposed to act 
on behalf of his neighbours, whether they be 
rich or whether they be poor. 

Q. Has he any particular training for this 
employment ? 

A, Ninety-nine times out of every hundred 
he has been educated at a public school, and 
an university, and five times out of every 
half dozen his ancestors for a generation or 
two have been gentlemen. 

Q. Surely this should give some guarantee 
that a Peer will understand the meaning of 
noblesse oblige ? 

A, So it would seem to every one save the 
Editor of a radical and levelling newspaper. 

Q. Are there not Second Chambers in every 


| country under the sun ? 


A, I think so, but geography was not my 
strongest point when I was at Eton. 

Q. And asa whole the debates and divisions 
of the Upper House have been beneficial to the 
British Empire? 

A. So I believe, although I must confess 
that I did not pay much attention to Consti- 
tutional History when I took my Double First 
from Christ Church. 

Q. Then do you think you should consent to 
the abolition of the institution of which you 
form a part? 

A. No; because I should be the means of 
breaking up the British Constitution. 

Q. Can you imagine any advantage that 
could be derived by this English ap lication 
of the Japanese ‘‘ Happy Dispatch’ P 

A, Only the questionable merit of pleasing 
Mr. Henry LABOUCHERE. 

Q. And would this merit compensate for 
the demerits of the scheme ? 

A. I venture to think not, although, of 
course, every one would be delighted to oblige 
the senior Member for Northampton for the 
sake of his uncle, the late Lord Taunton. 

Q. Then what course do you propose to 
pursue ? 

A. To let well alone, although 7ruth may 
be at the bottom of it. 


‘¢T] Faut Souffrir.”’ 


‘* Tx faut souffrir pour étre belle,” 
So ladies say, and mean as well ; 
For, truly, they will lace and pinch, 
And die before they yield an ineh. 
But what of those who have to pay 
For corsets, boots, etceteray 

Do husbands never sigh, *‘ Id faut 
Souffrir pour avoir été beau” ? 
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to spell from each blue- | Oh, bonny ’s the lay of the bulbul, 
Wome ape And lilt of the lark up above ; [kissed 


? RBABBLE. blooded belle, F : ; 
A BALLAD 0! Ba e 3 be What ‘ spoechlessly lisped by her lips, But ’tis better to list to the dumb language, 
“« My only books were women ’s— lps. nic, if Pearatol lips. From the lips of the lass that you love, 
Her laconic, , ip y ‘ ' 
stood to be the latest craze No longer will babble of Babel The blithe little lass that you ove: 
! Then let us all boldly take lessons ; :, 
ILYS— 


(‘‘ Lip-reading is under: > dates 
which will occupy the spare time of poole ty in|“ ‘The listener baffle and beat: 
lace of banjo - playing and skirt - dancing. — | Blest silence will lap in the bliss of La To make a beginning we burn! 
Graphic, February 24. |] Trappe We’ll write no more billets to BELLAS or 
The boudoirs of London's é/te, The art of lip-reading we’ll learn, 
Yes, labial lallation we ’ll learn ! 


THE banjo’s laid by in Belgravia, fe, 
| And lithe Lerry Lrnp’s in eclipse: | Where abide the loquacious é/te. 
THE OLD HALL. ee... 


(A Story of Delusive Aspirations.) : 


x. 


“Tid you ever ’ave an old hall?” he said. 


‘“‘ Porter,” | ‘* Why—er—n-no,” said Jones. “Very convenient thing to ’ave,” said the 


“Got an old| Stranger. ‘I’ve got all manner o’ things in my old hall.” ‘‘ Ah—armour, 
and ancestors, and tapestry, and secret doors, no doubt,” thought Jones to 


himself. 


in a train, he encountered an| 2. The Stranger was affable. 


1. Jones was a tuft-hunter. One day, : 
elderly gentleman who aroused great interest in his bosom. 


said that elderly gentleman, ‘‘’ave you seen my old hall?” 
hall!” murmured Jones to himself. ‘‘ Rich man—probably duke! Should 


like to cultivate him!”’ 


ae 


GRAIN 


"rm 


NN 


Z ¢ 
Zia 


mn 


= 


Sea § , : , — 
the Rei sie ca ; vids arial said the Stranger. “T’ll show you all| 4. They alighted at the terminus. ‘‘There—there’s my old hall! Hain’t 
exclaimed Jones. * Shall be Gelichted i accept ea. y Poe aad of oe | ita beauty?” said the Stranger. Jones sank slowly to the earth, with- 
hend of wrinkles about old halls,” continued the Stranger. you up to no | out asain That ungrammatical Stranger’s vaunted possession was a 


: OUT OF DATE. | rik ne ” ee a or aig pees into the restless main ! 
ScENE— G ; SS goes he Sixth IM. HH. Nor underneath t i i 
NE—Gilade in the Paradise of Fiction. Group of Modern | Seventh M. H. She Mee hed weaciife was Whee oa 


Heroines, fro rer 
| aihare a — i pea Toxstor, Joun Oxiver Hopses, and And loathsome, nor strive wildly to attain 
; g er the trees in artistic attitudes. | Through gulfs of unimaginable pain! 
as : 


Enter RosaLinpD on t} J 
ac ve le ( ER Y } on ? } e 0 
t 4 i¢ v ts Cc Lon, 


The eye | ; . . A 
) on hens of all the Modern Heroines are immediately fastened hastens to meet him. Exeunt RosatinD and ORLANDO 
Firs yi) ) a 9! | ; . . . ‘ ; : 
rs nie rise Heroine. That’s SHAKSPEARE! Touring HI. (sternly). It is with deep regret we ascertain 
Thea As Vou Like Bes: tee the man she married ! : 
a dened halve tickar Wath disdain! et Too inane! 
| Fourth M. H. ave pictured her! . | Chorus of M. H.’s (with a heavy sigh). 
) “ pee Noe Be looks so cheerful! e wrote for gain | It somehow seems—so—utterly—profane ! 
Third MOG Gardedi, Bre ¢ ce ee | SS 
First M. H. Tr y). She geiigies “ 4 “A Navy Estrmmate,”’—Says Mr. G., ** Haven't we : ifi 
ell, we cannot all be plain! | list of the ships... in Homer? What we can wae atthe thet 
J rt ) a 


| Kourth M. H. She didw 
EU : She didn’t put a bullet through her brain! -is Greek to me!” 
< : . 1K oe 
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“THE HALL OF A THOUSAND 
COLUMNS” 
AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
WE — afloat in that strange 
oat, 
Fair maiden, and you studied 
Those tunnels’ striking beauty, 


fp 


like 
The Underground if flooded. 


The light grew pale, asin some tale 
Of mystery by HacGarp. 
At rest I sat, relieved of that 
Huge box with which I’d stag- 
gered. 
I staggered so all round the show 


With that delightful packet, 
Full of. *' Delight””—so vast, I 


might 
With wicked words attack it. 


The tunnels past, we came at last 
Tolight, from darkness solemn— 
The Hall where stand, on either 


SF 
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= hand: 
A thousand sorts of column. 


So it 1s said, but then one’s head, 
Reflected as one passes, [rows 

Too plainly shows the endless 
Are simply looking-glasses. 
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A harmless sham, of which I am 
Now saying nothing spiteful— 
Your face is fair, so is your hair, 
Your smile is quite delightful. 


Could we have stayed all day, 
sweet maid, 
I should not have objected ; 
Your pretty face all round the 


place 
Was endlessly reflected. 


Se Se 
— ae 


Mrs. R. is very fond of flowers, 
but she says she would not stay in 
the Conservatory on the top of 
Ben Nevis all through the winter 
for anything. 


‘¢ULLo, THOMPSON ! 
A Lone Distance, I FEAR!” 


SEE YoU ! 


SOME VIEWS ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


DEAR Mr. Pouncu, pe 
I have been forced to study the Money Market. This was how 
it happened. Having injured my right hand, which I now carry in a 
sling, | am under considerable disadvantages in reading my morning 
paper in a crowded railway carriage. Those who have ever tried to 
untold, re-fold, and double back an elusive broadsheet with the left 
hand alone, will appreciate my difficulties. There is nothing more 
perverse or malignant in existence than a newspaper for which a 
man can only use his left hand. One corner of it 1s sure to insert 
itself into your neighbour’s eye, while another corner is engaged in 
ruffiing the opposite man’s top hat, and when you have more or 
less completed the process, you will find probably that you hold in 
your hand an irregularly formed ball, which has no resemblance 
whatever to a newspaper. 

Well, the other morning I bought my tig ay Sal and took the 
only vacant seat in a smoking-carriage on the District Railway. I 
sat still for some time, and then began to shake out the paper. 
A yery polite gentleman opposite (I do not know his name, but I 
hereby taal him for his kindly sympathy) perceived my difficulty, 
and offered to help me. He took the paper from my willing 
hand, and folded it so that I could read the leading articles and 
the foreign intelligence. These took me comfortably through three 
stations. but as there were five still left, and as 1 was anxious to read 
some political speeches and the law intelligence, I was not satisfied. 
However, I couldn’t begin the struggle afresh, so with a sigh I laid 
the paper down. My sympathetic friend observed my predicament, 
and once again offered to help me. With deft hands he rearranged 
the paper and handed it back to me saying, in a tone of smiling in- 
terrogation, ‘* Money Market, I suppose?”’ Now, if there is one 
thing I never read in the daily paper, it is the Money Market. I 
have never understood it, and never shall, but what was I to do? 
There was the paper, neatly folded, with nothing but ‘‘ Money 
Market” and ‘‘ Mines” showing. I could not presume again on my 
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Popular Colonel (to Sergeant, up for annual Sergeants Dinner). 
So GLAD TO SEE you! 


Sergeant. ‘‘THANK you, CoLoneL! I’p come Awy DISTANCE TO 
AND AS FOR YOUR FUNERAL, SIR—WHY, I’D COME TO IT 
FROM THE OTHER END OF THE WORLD 


| MRS. R.’S REMINISCENCES. 


Mrs. R.’s memory fails her a 
bit now and then, especially in old 
and familiar quotations. ‘* Ah,” 
she said, speaking of her nephews 
and nieces at school; ‘‘ how lucky 
they are! Such nice books to 
read! Why, when I was young 
_we had only a few we used to read 
over and over again; and I re- 
member a poem—Iet me see, 
‘The Battle of > I forget 
exactly, but I know it was sup- 
posed to be somebody of the name 
|of Old Gasper—so called, I dare 
say, from his shortness of breath, 
that’s by what they term ‘poetical 
licenses ’—and it ran like this :— 

It was a summer’s afternoon, 

Old GASPER’s work was done, 


I don’t know what work it was, 
and I don’t think it was men- 
tioned in the poem—but that is 
neither here nor there— 
Old GASPER’s work was done, 
And he behind the kitchen door 
= Was sweating in the sun. 


I don’t quite see how the sun got 
behind the kitchen door, but that 
depends on the way you’re stand- 
ing. I think the expression in the 
last line vulgar, decidedly, but it 
didn’t strike us so when we were 
mere children. And then I re- 
member his grandson, ‘ Little 
PIPPIKIN,’ asks him a lot of ques- 
tions; and Old GAspmER’s answer 
was always the same,— 


‘Why that I cannot tell,’ says he, 
‘ But *twas a famous victory.’ 


And he went on repeating the 
same ie at the end of every 
verse, in the most irritating man- 
ner. But, as children, we were 
fond of Old GAsPER and PIPPIKIN. 
I’ve never seen them since.” 


You ’VE HAD TO COME 


{?? 


friend’s kindness. How was I to explain to him that I didn’t want 
to read the Money Market ? He would probably have thought me a 
maniac and treated me accordingly. I therefore resigned myself to 
reading what was before me with as good a grace as I could muster, 
and for the benefit of my fellow-men I here beg to offer the result of 
my investigations, 

{ have no doubt the article I read was a niee article, written with a 
due regard to accuracy and with a literary style appropriate to the 
subject treated of. The first statement, however, fairly took my 
breath away. ‘The writer said: 


‘‘ Short money was distinctly scarce to-day, which was not surprising.” 


I beg to assure him that he is entirely mistaken. It was surprising, 
for it certainly startled me to learn that money possessed degrees of 
height. I know what it is to be short of money, but I don’t suppose 
that condition is particularly scarce. But it had never struck me 
that money, as money, could be tall or short, or could, in fact, have 
any other size than that ordained by the authorities of the Mint. 
Finally, I came to the conclusion that short money must mean three- 
penny pieces, eeaes I am still without an idea as to why three- 
penny pieces should have been scarce last Wednesday. But I had 
not done with short money, for I learnt immediately afterwards that 


‘“The temporary tightness of short money kept discount rates fairly steady, 
and fine three months’ bills were quoted at 1} per cent.” 


I began to see light. If short money gets temporarily tight, it is 
perhaps natural that it should make itself scarce. But then I was 
thrown back again. That in this inebriated condition, short money 
should have been able to keep anything else fairly steady was more 
than I could believe. I can only regret that fine three months’ bills 
should have allowed themselves to be seen in such disreputable com- 
pany. After this I was not surprised to learn that ‘' African Cy. 
Perps. had fallen,” consequent, no doubt, on a collision with short 
money in a state of temporary tightness. 

Yours pecuniarily, 


A VAGRANT. 
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‘‘On! THE NICEST THINGS! AxzbouT You! / 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAR. 
Madame La République. 


OR, 


A SOFT ANSWER; 


Bruin (rather suspiciously). ‘‘ WHAT HAS HE BEEN SAYING TO you?” 


A 


Marcu 17, 1894. 
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Butler, ‘“Mrs, CoHEnN !” 
Mrs. Brown. ** EVIDENTLY NOT. 


A SOFT ANSWER. 


[‘‘ Lord DurrERrn’s speech in Paris, containing such laudatory opinions 
of Russia that it is already called the ‘Russophile oration’ of a British 
Ambassador, has fairly taken the Russians by surprise.””—Zimes, March 9.] 


ScenE—A Banqueting Hall in Lovely Lutetia, the City of Light. 


Concihiator (sweetly). Peace, my dear lady, perfect peace, is, like 
happiness, our being’s end and aim—your being’s, my_being’s, 
Bruin’s being’s—Lverybody’s being’s end and aim! Under its 
blessed auspices alone, indeed, is human happiness attainable. [Glows 

_ Beauty (blandly). Ah, Ciel, how true! eams., 

Bruin (aside), Humph! Those two seem on excellent terms! 

Wonder what they’re talking about. Broods. 

_Conciliatur, War hasn’t a friend left in the wide world. Wealth, 
Civilisation, Science, Literature, Art, Commerce (especially Com- 
merce—ask that dear good Biount), Morality, Manners, ‘and the 
Map of Europe—all, all against it ! 

Beauty (compassionately). Poor War! ‘‘ Remote, unfriended, 
solitary, slow”’ (as your so charming poet puts it); one almost pities 
its sombre isolation. 

Conciliator (merrily). Oh, well, War is a most unmitigated bad 
lot, you know—an incorri ible mauvais sujet, and your pretty com- 
passion is wasted on it. You might as well weep over the spifllication 
of the Jabberwock ! 

Beauty (pensively). Yes—I suppose so—and yet—la Gloire—mes 
braves soldats—a-h-h-h! [Hums“‘Ah! que 7’ aime les Militaires !” 

Conciliator (sympathetically). Fear not, Madame, for the objects, 
the very natural and proper objects, of your flattering preference. 
The more Peace we have, the more soldiers we require—to keep it. 

Beauty (apparently much relieved). Ah, quite so! Of course! 
How comforting you are, and how vary clevare!!! 

Bruin (aside), She fawns on him! I[ must look into this, 

Conciliator (observing him). But who, after all, is the first and 
best, most potent, and fovea friend of Peace ? 

Beauty (shrugging her shoulders), Que sais-je, moi ? 
énigme, n’est ce pas ?—what you call a rid-del ? 

onciliator (deprecatingly . Is thy servant a Sphinx that he 
should ask this thing ? F 

Beauty (smiling). Well, truly, the Sphinx must have been—what 

you call ‘‘a bore,” She was Egyptian, hein ? 
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AGGRAVATING FLIPPANCY. 


Mr. Jones. ‘‘ WHicH Mrs. COHEN IS THAT ? 
Mrs. CoHEN WEZ RETROUSSE, I SHOULD THINK 


Not Mrs. CoHEN WEE ISAACSON?” 


\»? 


Conciliator (quickly). Ah, now you would make me play CXdipus ! 
Which is not my méter, I assure you, any more than the réle of 
Sphinx. Next to the pest who goes about asking burning ques- 
Hens: is the pragmatical prig who goes about giving answers to 
them. 

Beauty (suggestively). Unless they are soft answers ? 

Conciliator. ’Tis not always so easy to find soft answers to 
hard questions. But as I was about to say, the Best Friend of 
Peace is, without question, your deyoted—and watchful—partner, 
BRovInN. 

Beauty. You say that ? 

Conciliator (with emphasis), And mean it, Madame! 

: ee How nice of you! And how pleased he will be to 
ear it ! 

Conciliator. Oh, he knows it is my opinion, which indeed I have 
often expressed before. I am one of his warmest admirers—a true 
Russophile. Anything more handsome than his conduct in the 
matter of Ishak Khan, and frontier questions generally, I cannot con- 
ceive. Ah, he’s a dear, faithful fellow. And as Friend of Peace !— 
well, like Otus and Ephialtes, in the Ziad, he and—another, hold 
Mars chained between them: 


‘The mighty Mars, in mortal fetters bound, 
And lodg’d in brazen dungeons underground, 
These many years imprisoned roars in vain, 
Otus and Ephialtes hold the chain.”’ 


Unfortunately the chain—whose links are of gold, and need continual 
strengthening—is a little expensive. 

Beauty (sighing). Yes, indeed! However, I trust ‘‘the great 
stream of tendency’? you speak of will draw us three yet closer 
together. [They separate, saluting cordially. 

Bruin (approaching Brauty, doubtfully). What has that fellow 
been saying to you? 

Beauty (with effusion). Oh, the nicest things—about you / ! ! 

Bruin (softened). You don’t say so? 

Beauty. But I do, mon ami! ‘Had it been a lady who said them I 
should have been jealous. All ardent admiration—for you as the 
Friend of Peace and best of good fellows! All courtesy, goodwill, 
and conciliatory spirit! And—listen ! [ Whispers in his ear. 

Bruin (scratching tt with half pleased perplexity). Well—well— 
well! J’d no idea he was so fond af me, ce cher DUFFERIN ! 

Beauty. Doats on you, my dear! [Left wondering. 
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Artistie-minded Youth (in midst of a fierce harangue from his Father, who is growing hotter and redder). ‘‘ By JoVE, THAT’S A FINE 


A NICE POINT. 


“Tur Nick Cazsprivers.’”? Under this 
very attractive heading, which announced an 
exceptional set of cabdrivers so contrary to 
the experience of all Londoners, many ladies 
were disappointed at finding that the para- 

raph in gas which appeared in the 
Horning Post, referred to the cabdrivers or 
voiturvers of Nice, which is quite another 
affair. These cabbies had been in a body to 


the Mayor to protest against the excursions | 


im and about Nice got up by a celebrated 


English Tourist Agency, which excursions | 


made considerable incursions into the gains | 
formerly made by these native cabmen. Such 
a way of depriving them of their fares wasn’t | 
a fair way of doing business. The magistrate 
agreed. If ‘‘the well-known Tourist Agency ” 
alluded to in the Post was “Coox’s,” then 
the magistrate may be credited with ‘having 
judicially decided that too many Cook’s ex- 
cursions were calculated to spoil the cabmen’s 


broth. Tt is true hi W. 1: . ae 
added that one Tourist Vorship might have 


peer Tourist Company 
is parties to view the envi a a4 
only took them to + Gun? Hetever tic | 
a apace showed his sympathy with the 
eelings of the Nice cabmen who had turned | 
ay by fining the representative of the 
= epented a Agency, and bidding him 
ot to repeat the offence, Ty; " 
alluded to should have had ‘the Skatec mated 


.- sé 7 
heading, ‘* Hreursions and 


as in taking out. 


Se ee 


Mrs, R,. hoy 

mks, tt. Hopes all the basilicke ar 

and that there will be basilisks are gone, 
wil be no more influenza 


t Company only assisted | - 


BIT oF COLOUR, IF YOU LIKE!” 


HER TOOTHACHE, 
O FAIR one what has dimmed your smile, 


ich makes the hearts of age and youth 
Which makes the hearts of age and you | bound up with Corron ; the Cambridge men 


ache ? 
Why are you sad; why look so bad? 
You have—you don’t say so—the toothache? 


I thought that when we met to-day 

We should forget each rude, uncouth ache, 
In perfect bliss, and now you’ve this— 

Id like to swear—this beastly toothache! 


Those soft, fair cheeks, that rosy mouth— 
Oh, dash it all!—must now, forsooth, ache. 
You ought to see the dentist, he 
Can cure undoubtedly the toothache. 


He ’d stop the horrid pain which makes 
My ale like your poor face in truth, 


ache, 
‘* He’s stopped,”’ you say,.‘‘my tooth to-day.” 
Hang him! He’s given you the toothache. 


: a 
79 [fle <-sapee 
a STA TD 8 | 
sy aaa 


Se 
Looking down in the mouth. 


| 


| 


THE BOAT-RACE. 


It is very difficult to say which crew will 
win the Boat-race. The Oxford men are 


are rowing under a Foce. If, however, 
Oxford require a Crum of comfort they can 
reflect that, though the Cambridge No. 6 may 
be Brann, their own is certain to row har 

for a SrretcH, while their stroke, being a 
PITMAN, may be trusted to dig them in. If 
Cambridge want to win they will have to Brae 
their hardest. Prussic acid, please. No cards. 


THE Daty News.—There was very little 
room for improvement where all was so good. 
But a second visit to DALy’s sets us a think- 
ing that it would be difficult just now for 
any manager to produce Zrvelfth Night, and 
‘*eo one better.” Miss ApA REHAN must 
reckon this as perhaps her best impersona- 
tion, bar one, given in London. Mr. GroreE 
CLARKE, as Malvolio, is capital, and Mr. 


| Lewis, Miss CATHERINE LeEwIs, and the rest 


of the merry roistering party, are hard to 
beat. The solo and part-singing and the 
music throughout is charming. Those amon 

us who fear being bored by a classic shoul 

just step into Dary’s and learn how the Bard 
was not for an age or for any particular 
country, but for all time and for all sorts and 
conditions of men and women, and how the 
humour and the fun is as fresh as ever it was 
three centuries ago. We have to thank our 
American Cousins forthis Twelfth Night treat. 


| Truly they ‘‘take the (Twelfth Night) cake.” 


THE real ‘‘De Beers Mines” are at Burton- 
on-Trent, ; 
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Maron 17, 1894.] 


ENTERING THE LISTS. 


“like that ARTHUR who, with lance in rest, 


From spur to plume a star of tournament, 
Shot through the lists at Camelot, and charged 
Before the eyes of ladies and of kings.” 

‘* The Passing of Arthur,” 


Lapres and kings! And ail unite 
Loud cheers to lift, pink palms to smite 
In praise of him, the gay young knight, 
So smooth, and strong, and stately, 

‘From spur to plume”’ the lists’ new star, 
As bright in peace, as brave in war; 
Or if some scattered grumblings jar, 

They jar not greatly. 


A wondrous concord of acclaim 
To greet so young a champion’s name ! 
But he no stranger is to fame, 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


“Xn old knight’s head on shoulders young! 

A level head, a winning tongue, 

Courage as cautious as high-strung, 

And pulses firm and steady ! 

A Lancelot’s fire, yet humorous-cool, 

Young chief of the Ulysses school, 

Whom wit forbids to play the fool 
Headlong and heady!” 


So veteran voices round the ring 

'Proclaim. Minstrels, no doubt, will sing 

| His feats anon; to-day the thing 

Is for amused sagacity ; 

To smile, and nod, and wag wise head 

At rival parties all full-fed : 

With hope from shrewdness, tact high-bred, 
And calm tenacity. 


Extremes do meet—in praise of him, 

Young knight, of no Titanic limb, 
But cool bright glance that nought can dim, 
e, 


29 


| Yon stand the shields his lance must touch 


In challenge! Do they hope too much 
| Who deem fierce charge and iron clutch, 
' To smite, and thrust, and batter, 
| Are his, as well as tourney-skill ? 
Will deeds heroic pulses thrill 
_ As in the days of Grand Old W111 ? 
| Time test that matter ! 
_ How deems “‘ the bold Sir Bedivere”’ 
| Who bears the champion’s untried spear, 
_And who awhile was held so near 
___ The championship’s succession ? 
_No-matter that !—The trumpets bray, 
| The lists are loud in plaudits gay. 
He of all hearts and lips to-day 
Holds proud possession. 


| Punch, who has praised him, squire and 
In many a council, many a fight, [knight, 
| Rejoices at the radiant sight 


To the tough fray no stranger, | 
A good sword, he, and sturdy spear. 
Those quiet lips and glances clear | 
Though smiling, are not wont to fear | 

The face of danger. 


And easy seat in saddl 

True ‘‘ star of tournament’ he seems, 

Yet sense in those calm optics gleams. 

He’s slave to no knight-errant dreams, 
No Quixote twaddle! 


| And general gratulation. 

Young knight! You will go fast and far, 
Whether in “ gentle joust”’ or war! 

| To-day at least there’s nought to jar 

On exultation. 


SHE-NOTES. 


By BorGia SMUDGITON. 
With Japanese Faun de Siecle Illustrations by Mortarthurio Whiskersly. 
PARESH. 


Sue is lying on her back in a bog-stream. Strangely enough 
there are white clouds waltzing along the sky. To her fancy, which 
is nothing if not picturesque, they are a troop of fairy geese on their 
way to Michaelmas. No? well then, plainly they are ANToNyY and 
CLEopATRA. And oh! the dalliance, the wild free life of Egypt! 
No dinners to order; very little washing on Mondays. 

Presto! In imagination she is on a stage. She is a Tubleau 
Vivant! All the fauteuils have their glasses up. She has pink 
overalls, with a cestus round her = 
neck. Her lissom limbs scintillate ; } 
she dances slightly. KILANYI says 
she must try and keep still. A 
moment more and there is a lovely 
cat-call from the gallery; she can 
still hear it above the orchestra, as 
the next tableau is being wheeled 
on. It was a supreme keynote! 

And the other women? Crushed, 
joyless, machines — misunder- 
stood! How can the dense brute 
maleread the enigma of the Female 
Idea? They think us innocent! 
not we! but we all keep up the 
deception and lie courageously. 
They will never know that we are 
really primitive, untamable, in- 
eradicable animalcule. 

**Got the blue devils, little 
witch?” (Itisthegrey man. He 
has dropped his drawl and his fly- 
book. They have been getting on 
nicely, thank you, since we saw 
them last.) 

‘* Yes, we are all witches, we 
women. We can read men but 
they can’t read us.” ‘‘Can’t Jread you?” ‘‘ Me, the real ineffable 
me? Yes, perhaps just a little. You have a dash of the Everlast- 
ing Female in you.” As she speaks she rolls up her shawl into an 
infinitesimal pellet. 

‘* Well, look here”’ (desperately). ‘‘ What do you say toatrip in my 
yacht? Southern seas! Venice! Constantinople! Olympia! And 
then, when the winds are hushed and the steam is shut off for the 
night, we would fly with no visible means of locomotion over the | 
silvery deep! Yousmile? Whereisthe pain?” ‘‘Oh! if I could | 
only have the yacht without you in it!” [ie winces.) ‘‘ Yes, I say, 
give us women freedom and we would all go one better than 
Napotron. Newson knew nothing of the eternal I! Bah! and he was 
blind in the other.”” ‘* You strange creature!” ‘‘ No, not strange; 
only true. Were I more elusive I ee ts be more fascinating.” 

A long silence broken only by the chirp of a grasshopper. The air | 
is charged like a battery. It seems that a submarine cable connects 
these two souls. Nevertheless, she distinctly observes that the 
grasshonper has strained his Achilles-tendon. Curious that at such | 


Gers xi 


a climax the minutest detail should not escape her, Am I right in 
thinking that no novelist has as yet detected this remarkable phe- 
‘nomenon? He comes nearer (I mean the grey man). His skin 
_beneath his collar blushes a rich cobalt. ‘‘Is my little moment 
‘up?” he gasps. (His stop-watch is in his trembling hand.) 
'** Lord! what a cheek you have!” ‘‘ Don’t, oh, don’t say that!” 
| ‘* Very well, I withdrawit.” ‘‘ But listen!” (sheis dropping asleep) ; 
‘‘listen, I say!’ (she will be snoring directly); ‘*if my moment is 
really ended—and my stop-watch points to the fact—and if you mean 
to send me away, hang something white on the gooseberry-bush (our 
gooseberry-bush) to-morrow about the ninth hour!” She rises and 
1s gone like a water-snake. < 
| Itis to-morrow about the eighth hour. She is still in bed. There 
is a nod at the window. It is all right; only a blushing sweet- 
william. On the mantel-piece is 
a daguerreotype of her late aunt, 
in a velvet bodice and other things. 
But it is not that which drives her 
crazy. It is her husband’s cheery 
pick-axe in the garden. Is he 
really digging her grave? Why, 
surely, no; he is simply arranging 
the onion-bed. Yet what an in- 
teresting corpse she would make! 
The pity is that one can never see 
one’s own corpse in the glass. 
Stay, is that Brersy? ‘* Oh! 
Brtsy’’ (the young cook enters 
demurely for orders), ‘‘I wonder 
had you ever a lover?” ‘‘ Well, 
Ma’m, what do you think?” 
‘‘Say, what happened him, any- 
way?” ‘* Why, he left me, 
left me for Another ; 
(regretfully) ‘‘we might 
have married, and had _ such 
heavenly twins; and, oh! he had 
such a beautiful crest on his 
writing-paper !” 

A moment’s tension follows; the 
next sees the lady feeling for a 
coin in her dress-pocket. She spins it deftly. ‘‘ Heads, he stays! 
tails, he goes! ‘Tails! by all that is virtuous.” 

‘‘Bersy!’? (Her voice is firm, like a quickset hedge.) ‘‘ Bersy! 
I cannot spare my ‘ nighty’ just now, but your white apron will do 
as well. You do i me, don’t you?”’ (Kisses her.) ‘‘ Then for my 
sake go and hang yourself for a little while on the gooseberry-bush. 
Mind! the gooseberry-bush!” ‘‘ Yes, Ma’m.”’ 

A rare fidelity! And so few men could have understood or even 
spelt the why in BETsy ! 


* * 


* * * 


Two hours later she wakes up, and remembers the faithful girl! 
Perhaps it is even now too late! She hurries through her toilet. 
The daguerreotype shows no sign. Threads of bogwool float per- 
sistently in the summer air. She is by the gooseberry-bush with a 
stout pair of scissors. Too late! The girlis gone! Another hand, 
a hand that held a stop-watch, has eut her down, and Brrsy is by 
this time a free and unfettered woman, on her way to a yacht. 

The grey man, after all, had his consolation. 
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ALL HER PLAY. 


Country Gentleman (to nervous man, whom he has mounted). ‘‘ By JovE, OLD CHAP, NEVER SAW THE MARE SO FRESH ! 
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TAKE CARE 


LAYS FROM THE LINKS. 
II.—A TOAST 


FILt up your glasses! Bumpers round 
Of Scotland’s mountain dew! 

With triple clink my toast you’ll drink, 
The Links I pledge with you: 

The Links that bind a million hearts, 
There’s magic in their name, 

The Links that lie neath every sky, 
And the Royal and Ancient Game! 


A health to all who ‘ miss the globe,” 
e special ‘‘ stars” who don’t ; 
May thousands thrive to tee and drive 
As Jehu’s self was wont! 

No tee without a caddie—then 
The caddies with acclaim ! 

A health, I say, to all who play 
The Royal and Ancient Game! 


Long life to all who face the foe, 
And on the green ‘lie dead? '!— 
An envied lot, as all men wot, 
For gallant ‘lads in red” : 
Where balls fly fast and iron-shots plough 
_ Win medals, trophies, fame ; 
Your watchword ‘ Fore!” One cheer—two 
more— | 


For the Royal and Ancient Game! 


Then ‘‘ toe and heel it” on the green 
(Y ou ll make your partner swear) 
| But J ll be bound your dance. a round 
With luck will end aj] square ; 
in, lose, or halve the match—what odds ?— | 
'e love our round the same ; : 


Though lue ce wi . 
opteng take wing, ‘the play’s the 


The Royal and Ancient Game! 


Then, Royal and Ancient Game, accept 
This tribute lay from me ; 

From me then take, for old sake’s sake, 
This toast—Long life to thee! 

A long, long life to thee, old friend— 
None worthier the name— 

With three times three, long life to thee, 
O Royal and Ancient Game! 


THE NEW BROOM AND THE NEW WHIP, 


Mr. Tuomas Etrisis to be the New Govern- 
ment Whip. Humph! Prominent Welsh 
member—very advanced Radical—new man 
—totally disconnected with old ‘‘Patronage 
Secretary” traditions of wealth and family in- 
fluence! EL.ts’sfirst state will hardly be Hllis- 
ianonefears. But Punch wishes him success. 
One fancies one can hear the new PREMIER 
piping—after ‘‘ The Admiral’s Broom”: 

‘‘ A new Whip at the fore!’ said he, 
‘A Welsh Whip is the sign for me, 
That the world may know 
Fresh nous and go 
Rule the Lib-e-ral Par-tee ! ” 


A Bad Second to Sir Edwin. 


‘Lo! as the wind is, so is mortal life 

A moan, a sigh, a sob, a storm, a strife Aes 
Or naught is solid in this tearful vale, 
And everything is ‘‘ very like a wail!” 


BEFORE THE Boat-RAcE.—A 
sporting proclivities told Mrs. R. that ‘‘she 
went to see the crews practising, and 
spotted’ her favourite blue.” ‘*‘ How un- 
fortunate!” exclaimed Mrs. R., sympathetic- 
ally; ‘‘but I think I know a receipt for 
taking out the spots.” 


young lady of 


“HONI SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE.” 


[‘‘ Anyone who not only drinks alcoholic liquor 


out of a shoe, but permits others to do so, is unfit 


for Human Society.” 
Mr. Harris, in a recent suit.) * 
Way, Mr. Harris, why this harsh decree ? 
Since Royal EpwarD honoured Beauty’s knee 
The Socialist, more social, coééte que coiite, 
Going one better, honours Beauty’s foot, 
And, lest the Democratic mug looks glum, 


| Quatts from Northampton’s Cypripedium. 


Why, if we do not drink to inebriety, 

Should such a cup unfit us for Society ? 

Are shoes inhuman, or is drinking bestial ? 

To true men ‘* Wein und Web” are both 
celestial. 

The gallant SrLtincGER, if tales be true, 

Toasted the fair one from her dainty shoe, 

And Social Democrats have this of human, 

That they can play the fool about a woman. 

But, Mr. Harris, Mr. Harris, you 

Deserve no love, for slighting Beauty’s shoe. 

You should be handed o’er to Mrs. Grundy, 

With cameo brooch, long chain, and silks 0’ 
Sunday, 

Who’d brand the Graces as three foreign 
shockers, 

And cram poor Cupid into knickerbockers. 

Yes, wer brave days of powder and of 
pate 

Such brief abandonment of joy would snatch, 

And modern Democrats the same would win 

Proving that woman makes the whole world 

in, 

We want no legal phantom of propriety 

To fix his Human canons of Society. 

But soft. No comment on a law report! 

‘‘ Honour the King !”’—here’s no contempt 
of Court. 


Maron 17, 1894.] PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 
OUR BOOKINCG-OFFICE. 


*“RECOMMEND me a good 
novel,’ write his many friends 
to the Baron, to whom present- 
lyhedothreply,unhesitatingly: 
“Ask for Hooks of Steel, and 
seethatyougetit.” ’Tis writ by 
one Heten ProtHEro Lewis, 
and published by Messrs, 
Hutcuinson & Co., so now you 
know as much as the best-in- 
formed advertisement can tell 
you. ’Tisa queertitle, nay, a 
bad title, ‘‘a title,’ quoth the 
Baron, ‘‘ that set me against it 
for some time.”’ There it lay on 
his table neglected, when one 
afternoon, having unexpected- 
ly finished his tale of work, it 
occurred to the mighty mind 
of the Baron, or the Baronial 
mind, that there might possi- 
bly be something sharp in 
Hooks of Steel. ‘* Ladies and 
gentlemen, my readers all, ’tis 
a very powerful novel, a well- 
imagined, well-developed plot, 
worked out by means tho- 
roughly original, and by simply 
natural characters.’ ‘To hae 
is somewhat conventionally 
melodramatic in it, the abor- 
tiveabduction, to wit,the Baron 
has some objection; not on the | 
score of its improbability,—for 
who can say with certain given 
characters what may or may 
not be probable as long as the 
personages of the drama are 
represented as acting consist- 
ently with the characters as- 
signed to them by theirauthor ? 

Critically speaking as to the 
heroine, the making her such a 
student of SHAKSPEARE that 
she applies quotations to every 
Be elion in pan she finds 

erself, is rather a nuisance to |. «« ” rT ” 
the reader, and must have been LABBY,’ OR THE PARLIAMENTARY “PETER BELL. 
somewhat hampering to the ‘¢ A PRIMROSE BY A RIVER’S BRIM, 
authoress. There are old farces A YELLOW PRIMROSE WAS TO HIM, 
and antiquated novels in which AND IT WAS NOTHING MORE.” — Wordsworth. 
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the same idea, always more or 
less wearisome, has been worked 
to death, and long ago played 
out. Here itis quite unneces- 
sary, and adds nothing to the 
humorous portions of the story, 
which are good enough in 
themselves and without this. 
Had the authoress, giving her 
heroine’s childish reminis- 
cences of home, written nothing 
else but the following brief 
summary of her early famil 
history, it would have atone 
for some dreary chapters, did 
any such exist. The Baron 
begs to quote this passage :— 
““Of my father, I, though for 
different reasons, find it difficult 
towrite. He left when I was very 
young. He took the governess 
with him. I was glad of that.” 


Isn’t it perfect? What a 
summary. The child was six 
or seven at the time, and just 
remembers her delight at the 
removal of the governess. A 
domestic drama in four lines: 
the quintessence of pathos and 
humour combined, at least, so 
thinks the Baron, nor can he 
recall at this moment any pas- 
sage equally brief in STERNE 
or THACKERAY that tells a 
whole drama of events and 
emotions in so few words. 
Read it, my friends, ye who 
ask me for a book, says 


THe Baron DE B.-W. 


DELIGHTED TO HEAR IT.— 
The eminent physician, Sir 
WILLIAM BRoapDBENT, Bart., 
is restored to health. This 
is excellent news, and could 
hardly have been expected, 
seeing that the doctor who 
was first called in to attend 
his brother medico was awed ! 
But Sir WIr1raM soon began 
to rally when complying with 
his adviser’s Ord-inances,. 


Street Arab, written by the late Robert RexEcr, and marvellously 


“THE NURSERY OF THE STAGE.” sung and acted by Miss NELLIE as Aladdin. Miss Hytton might be 


How marvellous is Mr. ARTHUR RospeErts in Don Juan at the very well satisfied with the success of her ** Linger Longer Loo /” 
Gaiety. Whether he be a gentleman bathing, or a cockney sports- | which is still in the full swing of its popularity. 


Miss Cisstz Lorrus 
re Ne is capital pa her 

Yas imitations of pop- 

: S) ular vocalists, and 
Mr. EpMuND PAYNE 
as something or 
other — it doesn’t 
matter a bit what, 
as he has nearly as many changes of costume as 
Mr. Arruur Roserts—is very droll. The dan- 
cing, of course, is good, and Miss Lovisr Mon- 
TAGUE ought to be able to do a great deal more 
than she does, if she ever gets a chance in either 
Comic Opera or Opéra Bouffe. It is a pity that 
Miss Mriure Hytron should in one of her songs 


hall masher, or an ancient Greek philo- | cian to another R.A., but which Royal 
sopher, or an auctioneer, or twenty other | A. it was, and who was the other k.A., 
characters in the same piece, for heis|I have quite forgotten, “‘I hear that 
everything in turn and nothing long, | you like my pictures, but you describe 
he is the cause of continual and spas-| my skies as‘ putty.’” ‘* Well, my 
modic merriment. I am informed that | dear fellow,” returned Tother R.A., oS (LA 
there is scarcely a performance of his pleasantly, ‘‘I own I did. But—I’m {Sy 8S==33 
without a surprise for the audience, very fond of putty.” So of the Gaiety CLF IN 
and equally so for those who are on the piece and players with ARTHUR RoBERTS GG 

scene with him. at their head; itis ‘XC 
mere child’s play; ‘ 
it is like children in 
the nursery dress- 
ing up, sayin 
‘* Now I’ preten 
to be so-and-so,” 
or acting eccentric 
scenes with their s 

toy theatre and shoving on any characters in any 
costume, letting them do anything without 
rhyme or reason, but always funnily, absurdly 
funnily, and all done in the best of all possible 
spirits. Iam very fond of such nursery enter- 
tainments: andthe Gaiety Theatre might well be 
styled ‘‘ The Nursery of the Stage,” with ArTHUR 
Roserts as the big baby, the absurdest, whimsi- 
calest, comicalist, laughablest baby of them all. 
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man out fishing or shooting, ora music-| ‘‘I hear,’ said one Royal Academi- Ves 


SS 


i 
GAA 
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bull, the Matadore 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE DIARY OF TOBY, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, March 12.— Unusual bustle in Doth 
Houses to-day. Remember in days gone by how J OSEPH Fee in 
course of all-night sitting, repaired to Library, stretched himse : es 
two chairs, slept the sleep of the just, turned up again In House aM 
six o’clock in the morning, ‘“‘ feeling,” as he said, “like a gian 
refreshed.” Longest Session on record having been balanced (on 


CHARLES LAmp’s principle of attendance at office) by shortest recess | 


ever known, Members come back to-day so many giants refreshed, 
Sat through 226 days and nights in Session that closed last Monday C 
beginning afresh this Monday ready to sit on till Christmas Eve. 
One place vacant—at least, filled by another. Mr. G. will no more 
be seen on Treasury Bench. In his seat towers the colossal figure of 
QUIRE OF MaLwoop. 
bars You said the SquirE, as we shook hands with all the warmth 
engendered by prolonged absence of six days, ‘‘ both Houses under 
entirely new management. Hope we shall do well; certainly failure 
will not result from lack of effort. Don’t know which has the harder 
task, RosEBERY, with a majority of six to one against him ; or me, 
with a nominal majority of 36 behind me. Have offered SacE 
or QuEEN Awnnr’s GATE to Rosrsery. Might create him Baron 
TwIcKENHAM of Pope’s Villa. RosrseEry says better leave things 
as they are. Dangeous experiment to make a Radical a Peer. 


Within twelve months the Sacr would drift towards the Dukes, 
and TWICKENHAM would be counted among the Dissentient 
Liberals.” < 

** Well,” I said, ‘* your majority at least is all right. 
through such a Session as the last it 


If it pulled 
will do anything. Certainly 
you’ve lost MARJORIBANKS, 
a Heaven-born whip. But 
ELLIS is a capital fellow, 
and, moreover, ‘ Bossy’ 
. sticks to the old ship. With 
- Youth at the prow and ELxts 

at the helm, she’ll travel 
sein 

‘‘Ah!” said the Saurry, 
stroking his chin, a troubled 
look crossing his ingenuous 
countenance, ‘‘ but the worst 
of our majority is that it’s 
<< always threatening to split 
BL=ZZ up. Our little household is 

a ~ in a chronic state of giving 

a month’s notice. There’s the Irish Cook, represented by JoHN 
RepMonD and the rest of the Muses, gives notice that unless we do 
something impossible he ’ll leave. Then the Welsh housemaid writes 
to say if she’s obliged to go to church on Sundays she won’t stay in 
the place. Even the Scotch Butler threatens to go unless we, znter 
alia, veto the opportunities of other people to get whuskey when 
they want it. I’ve often thought, dear Tony, that if I started in 
business again with any prospect of reaching the position of Leader, 
IT should come out asa Tory. Look at Prince ARTHUR’S happy 
lot. It’s rare, indeed, that anyone on his side kicks over 
traces. If they do, the Prince has only to hint that if this sort of 
thing goes on he’ll go off. Thereupon, stamping and rearing cease ; 
the truculent ‘Neigh, Neigh!’ becomes the disciplined ‘ Yea, 
Yea:’ At best of times it’s no easy thing to drive the Liberal 
coach. Just now, with the road up in many places, and the team 
restive, it’s peculiarly hard for a new coachman,” 

Business done.—Opening of New Session. 


\ 


Mrs. Grundy’s View of It. 


On, fudge, Mrs, CRACKANTHORPE! Fie. fie Miss Curves! 

_ Girls over the pales of Propriety bolting 2” = 

Kick over my chaperon traces? Oh, stutf! 
This ‘* Revolt of the Daughters” is simply—revolting ! 
Arctic Poro.—Mr KS i i 

tg ee ee JACKSON will take on his Arctic Expedition 

Het ae ole Tundra Country. The Times speaks of 

Seat nde * Bee animals,” and adds that ‘ if they cannot be 

Rare beasts S ee 4 ell paras ete cs 
= tS rhen aliy 

available for food or for drink, ¢.e, « drone purposes,”’ 


XAM. PAPER (with Answer Our 

aes : Fikhis cx! 7 
~ ae te occupation and ages of a 
Tarad ., Dersonage in a Spanish Bull-ficht 
Matadore, If the Stevedore doesn’t kill the 


a koM Our Own GENERAL F 
First-Class Stoopid).—Q. Give 
Stevedore, Ans, He is 
and comes in before the 
does, if he can. 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


[Marcu 17, 1894. 


MONSIEUR RIP AT ASNIERES. 
(A Legend of the Bouat-racé. ) 


nstzuR Rip, when he closed his eyes on the banks of the Seine 
reares ers was wearing a boating costume of the latest mode. 
There had been pictures of him in the print shops of the Rue de 

Rivoli, and he had accepted them as faithful portraits. _ 4 
‘‘- Ves,” said he, as he glanced at one of these engravings; “my 


dress is not exaggerated. I have high boots like those worn by Lite 


and, when killed, equally | P 


Guards in ‘Old England’ and the Cent Gards 
of the Second Empire. Yes; and my stiff linen 
shirt, and my even stiffer linen collar, is admir- 
ably represented. Again, here are my bnekskin 
breeches, and my lavender kid gloves, and my 
> delicately tinted necktie, and my artistically 
arranged button-hole. J am here to the life. 
It is the costume of the French boating-man ! 
Long live France! ”’ : ; 

So said Monsieur Rrp before closing his eyes 
and dreaming his dream. Then came his vision. 
He saw in_ his sleep delegates from England 
coming to Paris and teaching his countrymen 
how to row, and how to train for Sepak aa His compatriots were 
initiated in the mysteries of the tub, and the advantages of the 
matutinal scamper. He could not make it out. It was contrary to 
the traditions of the race. He was quite the ‘‘ sporting man,”’ but 
then it was a “‘ sporting man”? of his own particular pattern. When 
he went a hunting it was with a short sword and a huge horn. 
When he raeed he chose August for hurdles and other obstacles. 

After a while he came to himself. He rubbed his eyes. Where 
were the pleasure-boats of his delightful Asniéres, with their cargo | 
of long-booted swains and elegantly attired damsels ? Where were 
his counterparts and their companions? They had gone. _It was 
early morning, and there he saw a sight which fairly filled him with 
amazement. He noticed a number of athletes, clad in flannels 
running steadily round a cinder-path, evidently doing a fixed 
distance. They looked like thorough Joun Butts, and had not a 
soupcon of the petit-mattre who used so frequently to be the model 
of the artists of the boulevards. : 

“Why Juss, ALpHonsr, Gustave!” cried the astonished 
Monsieur Rip. ‘‘ What are you doing ?” 

JULES stopped, but the others went on. a 

‘‘ We are training for the great boat-race between London and 
Paris,” explained Jutes. ‘‘I can give you a few minutes, as I am | 
in the centre of the boat, and need not keep down my weight to the 
limit of those others.” 

‘‘T am glad to see you, my dear friend,” said Monsieur Rip. 
‘‘And you must bisa with me. A mouthful of soup, a sole 


a la Normande, a ragott of ——” 

‘Stop, stop!” interrupted Jutes. ‘‘ I had my breakfast at eight, 
and our coach doesn’t allow kickshaws. I have to practise for a 
couple of hours.” 

‘* But it is raining, my dear friend,” cried Monsieur Rr. ee ei 
surely will not run the risk of spoiling your clothes with the rain. 
For you cannot row with an umbrella.” Jvuiss laughed, and said 
that he did not cure a jot for a ducking. On the contrary, he 
liked the rain, as it aude the river ‘‘ nice 
and wet.” 7 

‘* And you have adopted the manners and Wt MA Be 
customs of Albion the Perfidious?”? con- 
tinued Monsieur Rp, 

‘* Don’t 


Ne 


VILLIAMS ?”? 
* ‘I mean what I say, and nothing else,” said downright JuLzs. 
It seems to me, old chap, you are slightly out of date.’ You are 
the Frenchman for laughter,’ which is as scarce as the ‘ Anglais 
nou ee ont I ae ve no more time on yous BS Bpod- Bye.” 
u ave been asieep for twenty years,” cried Monsi : 
“What had I better do? > a — 
‘‘ Why, go to sleep again, as the world has caught you up and 
assed you. France is no longer the laughing-stock of England. 
Mossoo’ is out of date, and we know how to hold our own.” 
So Monsieur Rip, seeing that he was ‘not in it,”’ took JurEs’s 
advice, and commenced a fresh slumber. 


APPROACHING FiInancraL Crisrs.—On Saturday, the 17th instant 
there will be a great run on two well-known banks. Don’t be panic- 
stricken! ’tis the day fixed for tha University Boat-race, 


a 
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A VADE MECUM FOR THE 


EASTER HOLIDAYS. BLAZE =_A 
(By « Misanthrope who does “i izg ye Fs 
not intend to observe them.) | Y Ae Z 
pee : ren AG PFA 
Question. What is the en 71 SG 
great advantage of the Y ae Z 
Easter holiday over any ay g Zz 


other vacation ? 

Answer. Thatitisshorter 
than any of its rivals. 

_Q. Then you do not con- 
sider it a recreation ? 

A, Certainly not; on the 
contrary, I believe it to be 
distinctly a labour. 

Q. In what shape does 
the labour lay ? 

A. In the shape of so- | 
called pleasure-trips and. 
other festivities equally 
foolish and fraudulent. 

Q. But surely you find 
a visit to Paris and back 
in four days a delightful 
relaxation ? 

A. Indeed Ido not. If 
the sea is calm the hotels | 
are sure to be full; and if) 
there is a rough passage 
nothing on earth will com-— 
pees for the couple of 

ours of pure misery. 

Q. But surely travelling 
at Easter is popular ? 

A. So popular that every 
one does it and inconve-_ 
niences every one else. | 
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Q. But nowadays the AEN 
railway and boat arrange- @ Es Abe ae fy 
ments are so excellent ? PA tS Lhd S BORA Is 

A. Sufficiently excellent VAS) d Os = NV aN 
to give a foundation for a thy NS UY > Bae eee "9 
report that they might be & A Pe, > a Cae 
better. iF \ os 

Q. But would we not find He Myer ) 
at this moment hundreds of VN 
compatriots abroad ? 

‘‘PENNY ’ADDICK.” “‘ FINEN ?” NOs THIC 


A. Quite so; which af- 


RIDICULOUS RIO. 


Big guns bombarding with blundering 
bluster 
Soldiers and sailors, a terrible muster, 
Firing and fighting, peeeoity, fluster ; 
e trio, 


Marshal and Admirals, had such a buster 
- At Rio! 
Booming and bursting and beating and 


banging, 
Threats of imprisonment, exile, and hanging, 
Vituperation, abusing, haranguing ! | 

Yet we owe | 
Thanks for the joke a 


these gentlemen 
slanging i0, / 


Marshal Perxoro defied MELLO, GAMA; 
Sounds not unlike what it was—melodrama, | 
Fighting for months, yet they seemed not to 
arm a donkéy (oh!) 
Much less a man, sailor, townsman, or 
farmer, At Rio. 


Query.—When last week Parliamentary 
questions were occupying most minds of any 
voting power, there appeared a large-typed 
heading toacolumn of the Daily News, ** Re-, 
turn of Mr. W. H. Sreap!” At first sight 
the readers put down paper and exclaimed, | 
| “Sreap an M.P.! Where has he been stand- | 
ing for?” ‘Then, on resuming their perusal, | 
they discovered that he had just come back | 
from Chicago. But—why come back ? 


= Pasi. an 


VOL. CVI, 


TO THE GIRL OF TO-DAY. 
(A Screed by an Anatomical Poet.) 


} 
[‘‘ There is a terrible rumour abroad. ... The, 


enormous and preposterous shoulders, that girls 
have been wearing, are of no _ inconsiderable | 
weight, and this has brought about a development | 
of the deltoid and neighbouring muscles; conse- 
quently a permanent enlargement supervenes, | 
and the graceful, polished, well-shaped shoulder of 
the English maiden is likely soon to Fg or alto- 
gether.” —“ The Bystander,’ Graphic, March 10.} | 
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BEWARE, rash girl, the hypertrophic size 
Of thews that have with fifty-pound dumb- 


bell toyed, 
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fords the best reason for re- 
maining at home. 

Q. In your opinion, are 
your countrymen to be 
shunned when discovered 
on the Continent ? 

A. Why, certainly. If 
they are personally con- 
ducted they are on bad 
terms with LinpLEy Mur- 
RAY, and if they travel en 
prince they are simply in- 
supportable. 

Q. Butsuppose youavoid 
your fellow-travellers, will 
not your Easter trip abroad 
under those circumstances 
be enjoyable ? 

A. No, for you willthen 
have to endure the hotel 
proprietors, who ‘‘ do” you 
both as to your accommoda- 
tion and as to your pocket. 

Q. Is it necessary that 
you should always meet 
with swindling caravan- 
sary keepers ? 

A. Not necessary, but 
habitual, 

Q. But does not foreign 
travel enlarge the mind ? 

A. Not necessarily, al- 
though it may lighten the 
purse, and extend one’s 
knowledge (and use) of 
strong language. 

Q. Then whatis your best 
way of enjoying Easter ? 

A. By ignoring it. 

Q. And you would keep 
on at your ordinary work ? 

A. Certainly, for it 
would be less labour than 
trying unsuccessfully to 
, find recreation in the hard 

toilofimaginary relaxation. 


MENU FOR THE UNEM- 


K ’uN!” PLOYED.—AHors d’wuvre. 


| Nor rival Caryatid, pillar-wise, 


| In poising Atlas-weights with massy 

/ deltoid! 

’Twere vain, indeed, your shoulder snowy- 
white 3 
Outgleamed the fabled ivory limb of 


Pelops, 
If, fashion-thralled with gear of monstrous 
height, 
Its curve to disproportioned bulk develops! 


Deal gently with a woman’s fairest charm, 
Nor cultivate a huge acromion process— 
Far better show a duly rounded arm, 
Than marred with unsymmetric exostoses. 


Besides, those Brobdingnagian epaulets 
Serve but to dwarf and hide a dainty pro- 


@; 
When such upholstery your face besets, 
Your, tantalised admirers’ eyes with woe 
fill! 


| Return, I pray, to costume @ la Grecque— 

No more with fardels strain your teres 

| minor! 

And cast WortTH’s grievous yoke from off 
your neck, 

Unshackled by his fashion-plate designer ! 


Tue ‘ Lisera”’ Party.—First a Majority 
of Two, then a Minority of Two. Evidently 
the Liberal Party is going to the deuce! 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 
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BALLAD OF THE SPOOK. 


Ir was the melancholy Psyxn, 
Within the haunted room. 

**Tle I can never, never strike!” 
He murmured in his gloom. 


*‘ My spiritual sense is sealed, 
at others say they spy, 
It never yet has been revealed 
To my material eye.” 
* * * * 


That night he saw a real Spook 
Rise from the empty air, 


And anxiously begin to look 
And fumble everywhere. 


He sue 0° word, though heavy 
sighs 
Revealed his wretchedness. 
Shoeless his feet, but otherwise 
He was in evening dress. 


The watcher trembled with 
delight, 
His heart beat loud and fast. 
** Long have I waited for this 
night,”’ 
He cried; ‘‘ we meet at last! 


**And now you stand before my 


eyes, 
I long to hear defined 
The nature and the boundaries 
Of matter and of mind. 


** You, you can satisfy our doubt 
On many a bitter crux! 
What sayest thou, Phantom? 
Ah, speak out 
More clearly. ‘ Fiat lux!’” 


Right wearily replied the ghost, 
n grief-worn accents slow, 
**T ’m looking for the shoes I lost 
Two centuries ago!” 


Envot. 
Ever the Phantom goes and comes, 
Mobbed by inquiring hosts, 


And there are many Mediums, 
And there are many ghosts. 


PARTI 


He, ‘‘ EXCELLENT, DEAR. 
TO STOP YOUR TONGUE ALSO!” 


A DISPASSIONATE CRITIC. 
The Recluse of Brighton Reads and Ruminates :— 


sera of the Parliamentary fray in lieu of taking part therein 
overnight! Newspapers are more interesting than Il imagined. 
They do not now entirely consist of abuse of me! Pretty to observe 
how they’re beginning to say pleasant things about me. The next 
step I suppose will be to regret me as ‘‘a restraining influence.” 
Fancy a firebrand as a restraining influence! As Horack says :— 


** Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat.” 


Let’s see, how have I translated that? No matter! MS. not here. 


I’ve collected plenty of Olympic dust in my time. How many 
‘King’s Ransoms” I wonder? Now I’m out of it. So glad! At 
least I think 1am. Wonder how the new charioteer is getting on. 


*‘___metaque fervidis 


Evitata rotis.”” 
(I hope he remembers his Horace.) ce 
‘‘___nalmaque nobilis 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad deos.”’ 


One of that sort I’ve no doubt. General chorus of praise. Not 
quite universal though. Suppose the Thersites of Northampton 
would translate ‘‘ Terrarum dominos” House of Lords, and impeach 
the courtly Venusian as a sycophant. _ ie: 

Well, well, ‘‘ mobilium turba Quiritium” not masters of majorities 
now. What were those jocular lines someone sent me about ‘‘ LABBY 
in Our Lobby” ? 


‘The papers and the people all 
Make game of little Lappy, 

And say that cheek deserves a fall, 
When cheek grows sour and shabby. | 


| He swears a Rad who trusts a Peer 

| Is foolish, false and snobby. 

| That’s all my eye! We'll by-and-by 
Find Lazy in our Lobby!” 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 
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NG SHOT. 


She. ‘‘ AND Now, MY DEAR, HAVING GIVEN YOU A BIT OF MY| able reserve. 
MIND, I’M oFF TO THE DENTIST TO HAVE MY TOOTH STOPPED.” 
AND, 


Hump! Pleasant yet strange, passing strange to read the next, 
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Yet spirits of ‘‘ the mighty dead ”’ 
Are never brought to book. 
The Spook we summon in their 
stead 
It is an idle Spook. 


The words that on his lips are 
found 
Are trivial and untrue. 
The Borderland he hovers round— 
Naught else has he to do. 


A GLADSTONIAN LAMENT. 
THERE is nae luck about the 


ouse, 
There is nae luck at a’, 
There is nae luck about the 


ouse 
When our Old Man’s awa’! 


LETTERARY GLADSTONIAN Pros- 
PECTS.—Mr. GLADSTONE, during 
his retirement, has already com- 
menced letter-writing. He began 
with an epistle to Jones. It will 
of course be followed by two or 
three to SmirH, a few to Brown, 
and any number to Sir Rosry- 
son D. N 


To a Brute. 
‘We must speak by the card.” 
Hamlet. 


call a spade a 


You say you ‘ 
spade ”’ ; 
But most of us would start, 
If you by any chance essayed 
To call your heart a heart. 


sag THE Puzztinc Bank oF Enc- 
LAND Maxtu.—Always to tell the 
whole truth, yet with consider-- 


Mrs. R. has learnt the fashion- 
able game, Rubicund Bezique. 


WHILE HE’S ABOUT IT, ASK HIM 
[Exit ‘* She who cAn’T be obeyed.” 


Ha! ha! ha! Never gave my mind—like CANNING and Sir WIL- 
FRID—to political doggerel. Perhaps if I’d stolen a few hours from 
Homer and Horack to pen squibs for Punch—— Well, no matter! 
Doubtless their doom would have been the W. P. B.! (Reads on.) 
Hillo! hillo!. What 7s all this hullabaloo? Government beaten— 
on an amendment. to the Address—by two votes!!! And on the 
motion of Thersites, too!!! Oh, RosrBrry, oh, Sir Wirrram, this 
isa bad beginning! Lanny in owr Lobby indeed? Nothing of the 
sort. And what’sit all about? Something in RosEBERyY’s speech 
to the Peers apparently. What has he been saying? Must see. 

| Reads back. 

Tut! tut! tut! What atempest inateacup! But why, Prim- 
ROSE, did you go out of your way to ‘‘ agree” with the Marquis? 
Most indiscreet, and unnecessary. Cuts most of the ground from 
under our feet, too, I must admit. Dear, dear, dear, what a pity a 
Prime Minister should ever. be ambiguous! Fatal! just as well 
be ‘‘inebriated with the exuberance of one’s own verbosity.’”’ Ah, I 
must write to RosrBEry about this. Half a mind te run up by next 
train and put things straight by a little plain speaking. Suppose 
that ne d hardly do, yet. Let’s see, what is it Horace says 
again ?— 

**____ambitiosa recidet 
Ornamenta, parum claris lucem dare coget, 
Arguet ambigue dictum, mutanda notabit 
Fiet ARISTARCHUS,” 


‘* He will make him throw light on the parts that are not per- 
spicuous ; he will arraign what is expressed ambiguously.”’ 

Ah, Rosrsery, I see I must play the friendly Aristarcuus with 
you, as old Horace advises. atever you do you must not be 
ambiguous. Crede experto ! [Sits down to write to that effect. 


Two Qurrizs.—A most, if not the most explosive Ecclesiastice— 
Isn’t it the Bishop of Bomb-ay ? And, when in full canonicals, 
does he wear a dyna-mitre P 
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ANACREONTICS FOR ALL. 
THE TEA-TOPER’S TOAST. 
Arrn—“ One Bumper at Parting.” 


‘ yer at parting !—though many 
st amg tors Pace the urn since we met, 
The fullest, the sweetest of any me 

Remains to be swigged, my dear, yet. 
The flavour that Souchong has in it _ 

Is always so slow to come forth. t 
Now the tea’s brewed and stew ec 
It’s brown as—bear from the North. . 
Our brewing’s like Bruin! Full measure, 

With plenty of cream dear, fill up! 


minute, 
to the 


ee reat 
sure, ma’am, ’twould give me grea 
: Tio haw you the twentieth cup. [pleasure 


| ; nt it pleasant 
| Lor! Brrsy, my love, azn’t it pleas 
"To pause o’er the flavour awhile P ; 
‘I could drink thirteen eps like present, 
t pass up again with a smile. 
e Salt Siatle r” Nay, mum, the Master 
Mocked not such tea-drinking as owrs | 


’m sure ’tis more fragrant than flowers. 
Peat !—may our life’s happy measure 
Be all of such moments made up ; 
Ah! tea is the old lady’s treasure ! 
Do try just another half cup! 


iw 
5, Lily 


\\u! oe 
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| icks you up when you’ve a sinking, 

Peaee EN 7On ’ve the blues makes you 
bright. oe 

Poets pipe of the pleasures of drinking — ; 

_ They mean much more wine than is 

right,— 

me tea, when you ’re sorry or 

smarting ! ; 

And tea when you’re dumpish or dim ! 


Give 


Doctor JoHnson drunk more and much faster! So fill up, my love, before parting, 


s full liquid draught to the brim ! 
Bins iit ber ’em, dear, nor don’t mpaente, 
But brew on, pour out, and fill up! 
For if our poor life holds true pleasure, 
’Tis found in the blessed tea-cup ! 
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LIABLE TO MISINTERPRETATION. 


Awful Young Brother 
the Captain). “‘HERE, I s 
CAPTAIN SPARKs, AND y 


(Son of MF. H.—to 


A TWICE-TOLD TALE ; 
Or, THE Oxn, Orn Story. 


Our of the joy and beauty of last night 
There grows to shape a spectre of affright, 
As o’er the shining wave the sea-fog's creep, 
Choking the myriad laughter of the deep, 
Slaying the sunshine with their blinding 
light 
All was so fair, with fairer 
It is no dream, your gladne 
Too humble am T to misread your grace, 
Yet was there not a new light in your face 
The light, once seen, that no man will 
orget ? | 
a aah your sweet aus 
y tenderness in sympa 
As when the i 
In the fair pl 
Smiling thro 
nised ? 
Yes, M emory, 
That, Herod-| 


. 


promise yet ! 
3s when we met, 


terity surprised 
thy disguised, 
stubborn winter steals away 
‘esence of the first spring day, 
ugh a soft haze, scarce recog. | 


candid frie 
ike, those 


nd, tells all too 
infant hopes I 


— 


true, | 
slew, 


AY, Maupk, THE GovERNOR’s gust SE 
OU OUGHT TO KNOW BETTER!” 


Would I had been a bir 


| A 


Sister, who, tn course of a slight flirtation, has wandered 
NT ME ON TO SAY YOU ’RE GET 


too far forward down Covert-side with 
TING A DASHED LOT TOO FoRWARD WITH 


When with the same ingenuous ¢c 

€ same im 
diction, 

I told the self-same story twice to you, 


Was it to you I let it off be 


That brilliant-seemin 


onviction, 


fore, 

g flash about the floor, 

About the floor, and letting things go slide ? 
es, I can see your calm eyes opening wide, 


our mouth’s faint quiver pleading ‘‘ Oh, no 
more! ”? 


rom 


pts to a coda ofte 
of ' 


n as they can! 
thrush is wise to sh 


ow he can recapture, 


s Browning says, his first, fine, careless 
| rapture, 

But thrush’s wisdom is not wise in man! 
’Twixt you and me there falls a killing hush, 
Severed from uman kin and raptured 

thrush, 
Hated by gods and men, a bore, a bore, 


ne’er can venture, 


{ sweet, to woo thee more 
n profuse strains of 


unpremeditated gush, 


promptu grace of air and | 


d whom nature's plan | 


‘I would sin 


IN A LADY’S ALBUM. 
A Flattering Evasion. 


Were I but Jonnzs I would strive worthily 
To hymn thy praise in soul-pervading 
tones, me— 
And laurel laureate wreaths would come. to 
Were I but Jonzs, 


’Midst piles of girdlecakes and buttered 
scones 

I sadly sit and drink my cup of tea. 

All, all in vain I range the trackless Zones— 
The Frigid, Temperate, Torrid, all the 

three, ° 

g if I could, and make no bones 

ts by the score in praise of thee— 
Were I but Jonzs! 


Of sonne 


More APPROPRIATE.— The Clergy Direc- 
tory, issued by Puriures of Fleet Street, is 


mentioned as a Book of Reference, It ought 
to be ‘A Book of Reverences.”’ 


Sah 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Burdett’s Official Intelligence is out, with the violets and other 
blushing evidences of Spring. The little thing is now in its thir- 
teenth year, and the amount of information it has garnered would 
floor Lord MacavLay or any class of his young schoolboys.’ There 
seems to be only one point in which Mr. Burperr might add to the 
value of his marvellous and, to an important section of the com- 
munity, indispensable volume. In addition to fullest particulars 
of stocks known to the London Market, and dealt in on the prin- 
cipal Exchanges, he quotes the latest prices current. Now, if in a 
parallel column he would only give the prices that will be current 
this time next’ year, the already inestimable value of the work 
would be materially increased. Perhaps he will think over this 
suggestion, 

In Outlhnes (Hurcurson & Co.), Mrs. HenNIKER has kept her best 
wine till the last. All the four stories in the dainty volume are 
good, being marked by a purity of style which my Baronite, basely 
sheltering himself Paied me, ventures to observe is not common 
with lady writers. There are scattered sentences which bring to the 
pleased senses the sound of the sea, the scent of the gorse, and the 
restfulness of green meadows in which the kine stand. Moreover, 
Mrs. HENNIKER has an unstrained humour that is refreshing. The 
Major in the second story is a delightful reality, which Mr. Fludyer, 
the statesman who has a lapse in love, is not. Best of all, save 
for its atrocious title, is the last story, which Mrs. HENNIKER, in a 
lapse almost as sad as the statesman’s, calls ‘‘ A Sustained Illusion.” 
It is both powerful and pathetic, a plot DickENs might have con- 
ceived, a story he would have read with keen appreciation. 

The Surrender of Margaret Bellarmine, in two volumes, by 
ADELINE SERGEANT, published by Mr. Hrtnemann, who has been a 

=> bit lucky in his outputs 
e lately, attracted the Baron’s 
attention. ’Tis a good title, 
and it commences uncom- 
monly well, the first chap- 
ters being as appetising as 
Z 4 piquant hors d’cuvre. 

Zo “* But,”’ quoth the Baron, 
Ce “taking it that ‘time is 
money,’ then is this story 
like a well-sounding in- 
vestment, which, after pay- 
- ing well at first, is gradu- 
ally compelled to let the 
- interest dwindle until we 
come to the conclusion—at 
he end of vol. IJ.—that 
the concern might have 
been wound up long before 
se== with advantage to the in- 
sx vestor.” There is a re- 
ligious element in it which 
is a bit puzzling tothe Baron. For example, there is ‘‘ that saintly 
priest Father Lavignon, of the Roman Communion,” who at one 
time seems to be intended to influence the heroine to a consider- 
able extent; but he fizzles out and disappears. Then there is 
Lady Ingoldsthorpe’s sister, who is a member of the Community 
of St. Hilda’s, and is called ‘‘Sister Monica ‘in religion,’” and 
who is apparently a real genuine nun. She, too, fades from our 
sight. The heroine marries an elderly atheist, and herself becomes 
a kind of sentimental Nothingarian, with a sneaking affection for 
ecclesiastical lights and hymn-tunes. Later on appears on the 
scene a clergyman, who is sometimes styled Father Clermont, 
and sometimes Mr. Clermont, but who preaches and conducts the 
service in an Anglican Protestant Church, and on a most solemn 
occasion, by the bedside of a dying man, uses a form of words 
peculiar to a certain Roman rite. However, any question of a 

‘persuasion ”’ isa mere trifle to this heroine, who can persuade herself 
to pretty well anything, and such details as these would have escaped 
notice had the story been condensed into one volume, printed 
in the same clear type as it is now. But—‘‘ Bother sermons in 
novels that I take up for amusement,” quoth the Baron, ‘‘ And 
now,” he continues, ‘‘ permit me, in view of leisure time and the 
coming Easter holidays, to strongly recommend to your notice a 
single-volumed novel, by FS. CarEw, entitled Jim B. ’Tis true 
to nature; ’tis a plain unvarnished tale told with dramatic simpli- 
city.” By the way, @ propos of the Baron’s remarks on the clergy- 
men as represented in The Surrender of Margaret Bellarmine, here 
in the story of Jim B. are two capital parsonic sketches. The heroine 
of the story is by no means an exceptional person, though a person 
to whom some may take exception. Are there many varieties of the 
Jim B. type? Yes: but asa rule they do not end as he ended. The 
author of his being had pity on him. ‘‘’Tis an excellent piece of 
work, and I strongly recommend it,” quoth emphatically, 

Tue Baron DE Boox-WorMS. 
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SUCCESTED TITLES FOR MR. LABOUCHERE’S NEW PEERACE. 


DUKES, 
The Duke of Dosshouse. 3, The Duke of Dusthole. 
Dogsnatch. — 7 Cukusegg. 
aS Dunnistime. 4 Chuckerout. 
EARLS, 
Karl of Elbergrease. Earl of Sootbagges. 
,,  Whilkbarrow. », Frydunnion. 
5,  Oldjerorse. ,, Ammoneg. 
5, Hoddjobs. 
MARQUISES. BARONS. 
Marquis of Sparrer- Baron Bowler. _ 
grass. » Welsher of 
i Fishsnack. Wharndorfe. 
a Foaraile. = Wee of Sham- 
hag. es. seys. 
esas 5, Purly of Kick- 
VISCOUNTS. ,, Ardrow of Kip- 
Viscount Antisope. », Bradawl. [pers. 
Pottat. 1» Booer. 
si . Bannerman of 
Larrakin. 4 
id : Idepark. 
»,  Anklejack. » Mender of 
” Goldengab. Wileyuwayte. 
S Sandwich- ,,  Blueblaze. 
bord. », Lubthump. 
»,  Leveldown. | ,, Corduroy. 
_ Pennitoy. »,  Boxolites. 


‘THIS FEARFUL STEAD.” 
SPENSER. 
Mr. W. T. Stzap has complacently told the Daily News interviewer how 
rude he was to the ladies of Chicago. | 


A sure has arrived with a very great man, 
Who loves to be advertised still 1f he can— 
Priceless cargo! _ 
He taught the Old World what ’s good, beautiful, true, 
And now he’s been doing the same to the New 
In Chicago. 


He talks with a very superior air— ee 
little children with their 
Pa and Ma go. 

He was, when he spoke in a manner so crude 
Of rich, idle ladies, uncommonly rude 
In Chicago. 


To hear him, perhaps, 


How lucky for him he es- 
caped being ducked, 
Or out of the place, by the 
populace, chucked h 
With “Ta, ta, go tuks 
And tell other people this |)*"! 
drivelling rot ; | 
You think that we want it, 
we simply do not 
In Chicago.” 


| 


ee 
ffs 


reer} 


ay 
| 
yi 
a 


But JONATHAN answered 
with tongue, not with ip leat) 
foot. epee 

How sad that on language like this we can’t put 
An embargo ; 
When reading the elegant things that he said, 
We wish they had kept Mr. W. Sreap 
In Chicago, 


Very Lixe.—" Carrying on a milling business,” a description 

iven of some parties in a recent case heard before Mr. Justice 

ENNEDY, reads to a student of P. R. reports as if the persons in 
question were professional pugilists. The word ‘‘flour” was omitted 
before ‘‘ milling.”’ 


‘‘THE WHEREABOUTS OF THE Kine oF THE BeEterans.”’—Such 
was the heading of a paragraph in the Daily Telegraph last Friday. 
Perhaps ere this number be issued some satisfactory news of the 
missing monarch will have been received. If not, then perhaps 
a more telling advertisement might be headed,—‘‘ Lost. OnE 
SOVEREIGN. Any one finding the same may keep him at their own 
expense as long as they like. No further reward,” 
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‘SOCIAL AGONIES. 


Herr Bauer. ‘‘ ACH! MY LIDDLE VRENT, MY PooTs ARE NoT Muttry! Vy ARE YOU TRYING TO PRUSH DEM?” 


Tommy. ‘‘MaAyn’t 1? MuMMIE SAYS YOU WANT POLISH !” 


A Tale of Contemporary Chivalry. 


Sir Rosesery the Knight was a peer of fair fame, 
; Sing waly, waly, oh ! 

One mighty expert at the tournament game, 
Sing waly, waly, oh! 

And Lapy the Jester, a seurril wight, 

Held grudge ’gainst that noble, magnanimous knight, 

Though he could not unhorse him, of course, in fair fight ; 
Sting waly, waly, oh! 


Sir Rosesery the alent ute of right noble blood, 
ae ing waly, waly, oh! 
This liked not the J bees here tau in mood, 
ae ing waly, waly, oh! 
The Knight had been raised to the highest command, 
And entered the lists looking lofty and grand. 
Such choice,” quoth the Jester, ‘‘ J can’t understand!” 
Sing waly, waly, oh! 


Sir Rosrpery the oske Goes gay on his course. 
ng waly, waly, oh! 
Cried Lansy the J ester, ‘‘ This atch I’ll unhorse! ”’ 
ing waly, wal y 
So he mounted himself. ca ae ae ig 
a he aes in the pat of Sir Knicht in full fig ; 
nd said he, °' I will play this proud champion a rig!” 
Sing waly, waly, oh! 


Sir Rosrzery the gra rode exceedingly well, 

ing waly, waly, oh! 

And he had, as a re a firm seat e his selle ; 
sing waly, waly, oh! 

But whether too proud or too careless, our knight 


Was not sitting fast as the pi in si 
: pig hoy S 
And the sorry result was—at Tesat : othe Frght 


Sing waly, waly, oh! 


For Lansy the Jester sat much at his ease 
b] 


Sing waly, w , 
And shook at the Knight a ie of peas : 


ing waly, waly, oh! 


THE KNIGHT AND THE JESTER. 


nN 


His charger it shied, as the pig came in view, _ 
At the porker’s hoarse grunt, and the Jester’s shrill ‘* Boo!” 
And—our Knight in his saddle he lurched all askew, 

Sing waly, waly, oh! 


Ah! sure in the Lists ’twas a piteous sight, 
Sing waly, waly, oh! 
To see a knave Jester upset a proud Knight ; 
Sing waly, waly, oh! 
The Lists laughed aloud, and the ladies turned pale, 
To behold a stout champion all covered in mail — 
Before coxcomb and bladder and porker turn tail ! 
Sing waly, waly, oh! 


"Twas but for a jiffy! The Knight’s face flushed scarlet, 
Sing waly, waly, oh! 
As he settled in saddle, and scowled at the varlet, 
Sing waly, waly, oh! 
But knights should be wary, and keep a firm seat, 
Nor in stirrups loose dangle negligent feet ; 
Such a Jester’s best jest is at best bitter-sweet, 
Sing waly, waly, oh ! 


Nove Picrures.—Were an artist totally ignorant of the ways of 
our Parliament commissioned to illustrate the descriptive reports, 
how would he have represented this incident, graphically given fe the 
writer of *‘ Pictures in Parliament’’—‘t When, after prayers, Sir WIL- 
| LIAM Harcourt rose from the Treasury Bench, the House was, with 

a single curious exception, densely crowded.” | Wouldn’t the 

artist have represented Sir Witt1am in the act of slowly and 
reverently rising from his knees in the presence of a devout 
assembly? It would be interesting to see what would be made of 
‘ Pictures in Parliament,” by one who had never been inside St. 
Stephen’s, and who had adopted some ingenious process of ‘‘ combin- 
ing the information.” 


} 


Goop RESOLVE on ‘THE Part or Mrs, R.—‘‘I think,” she said, 
after considerable deliberation, ‘I shall send a subscription to the 
| Irish Association for the Promotion of Intemperance.”’ 


‘THE OLD JoKER’s Crus,” —' , 
| best ** Old Chesnut.” Lup." — The taenitare here is all made of the 
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THE KNIGHT AND THE JESTER. 


“STR ROSEBERY THE KNIGHT ENTERED GAY ON HIS COURSE. 
SING WALY, WALY, OH! 
CRIED LABBY THE JESTER, ‘THIS KNIGHT I’LL UNHORSE!’ 
SING WALY, WALY, OH!” 
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SNOBLESSE OBLIGE! 


Mr, Pearce Epecumsg, Liberal Candidate for South Dorset, told 
a Yeovil audience—“ The only use of making Peers was to get money 
for Party purposes. On both the Liberal and Conservative side Peer- 
ages were exchanged for five or ten thousand pounds. It was a 
well-known fact, and was degrading all round.”’ ] 


1850.—Quite useless to attempt to conceal from myself the 
fact that what I really do aspire to is a Peerage, to be “‘ Vis- 
count,” or possibly ‘* Baron,” BrAzER. Should of course be 
glad to do some good work in the world, such as being eminent 
statesman, soldier, author, and so on. Still, could do without 
those. Can’t do without the Peerage. Here goes for it! 
1860.—Have spent last ten years in becoming famous as a 
writer. Marvellous success! Confess I was a little doubtful 
whether my very introspective and improper novel, called 
Topsy Turvyville, or the Infernal Triplets, would bring me a 
reputation or six months in Clerkenwell gaol. — It did the 
former, mainly, I think, because I had previously made 
friends of the Gammon of Writingness in the shape of all the 
leading critics. Thought authorship would be a sure road to 
rank. And the Government has only made me a C.B.! Dis- 
gusted. Shall try something else. 
1870.—Last decade spent in Colonies. Made enormous for- 
tune out of storing mutton in cold chambers. Question is— 
Will it send me to Upper Chamber? Also become greatest 
living authority on Imperial Federation. Home again, and 
this time feel pretty confident about the title. Unfortunate 
change of Government. New one doesn’t care for Federation. 
Offers me—a C.M.G.! Not even with the K. before it. Must 
begin my Peerage-hunt all over again. 
1880.—Have tried philanthropy. In last ten years given 
two public parks, endowed a hospital, been elected President 
of five Societies, made no end of speeches, and finished up by 
nk to build National Social Home for Epileptic Anarchists. 
And all I’ve got by it is a statue in Embankment Gardens! 
As far off the Viscount as ever, and nearly fifty years old ! 
___1890.—My hopes Spee Given up last ten years to fashion. 
Won a Derby, got Roya M to assist at my battues, and always 
took care to send pars to the papers saying that ‘‘Mr. Tuxo- 
posius Biazer, C.B., C.M.G., and the Hon. Mrs. BLazer have 
left town for their place in Bedfordshire.” - 
Their ‘‘ place” sounds so imposing! Who 
was it who ‘‘ went to his own place” ? Must 
look it up. My friends cone ten I’m lucky. 
Say I’ve got a ‘‘stake in the country.” 


A CAMBRIDGE TRIUMPH. 


[The first hockey-match ever played between | 
feminine teams representing Oxford and Cam- | 
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OUR NORTHERN VOLUNTEERS. 


Sentry. ‘‘ COME ORF THE GRAss!” Yokel, ‘‘ WHA-A-AT ?” ar 
Sentry. ‘‘GoT ANY TOBAKKER, MIsTER?” Yokel. ‘‘No—I Atn’T. 
Sentry. ‘‘THEN COME ORF THE GRASS!” 


DOGGEREL FOR THE NAVY. 


(Brought up to Date by the Framers of the 
Naval Estimates.) 


have, and I feel tied to that stake. As re-/| bridge took place on March 14.] ) Pees little ironclads all in a fix; 


gards Peerage, no forrarder ! 
1900.—Hurrah! got it at last! Might 


how political matters are managed. Needn’t 


tioneering Fund of the Party to which I belong | 
has, somehow or other, become richer by ten 


thou. Fair exchange is no snobbery. How) Who shall describe the caps, the skirts 


F Rom studious academic shades 


have had it years ago, it seems, if I’d known | pany a eee teens, they came, 


say much about the subject, but the Elec- One oe 


To damage one opponent’s shin! 


aur in the game; 


One blew up, and then there were six. 


Six little ironclads ready for a dive ; 
One capsized, and then there were five. 


Five little ironclads just off the Nore ; 
' One turned turtle, and then there were four. 


to win, 


true are the poet’s words, that ‘‘The Rank is/ Which decked those damsels, doubly | Four little ironclads ready for a spree ; 
ong the Guineas’ Sila ” Send oy ag “blue” P— One was disabled, then there were three. 
that *‘ Viscount and Lady Buazer are leaving | Though one, malicious spite asserts, : : . : 
town for Cairo,” and so ends my story of Declined to don the proper hue, ee an za5 
satisfied social ambition. _Because—no doubt she was not right— : ; 
It “ made her look a perfect fright.” | Two little ironclads—all that remained ; 


Where Less is Meant than Meets 
the Ear. 


OF insincerity we may, 
Alas! accuse all ranks, 
For one and all are wont to say 
‘* No, thanks,” and mean no thanks. 


Mrs. R. heard her nephew reading out from 
the Daily Telegraph of Saturday last how | And friend an 


Artavur J. BALrour) was handicapped to re- 
ceive thirteen strokes.” ave 
interrupted Mrs.R. ‘* Whatever his faults, | 


nowadays! I know heisagainst the Govern- | 


brought to the bloc 
now——” And it took all her nephew’s 
eloquence to pacify her, and_to make her 
understand that Mr. ArrHur BALFOUR 1s a 


against Mr, Harry ANSTRUTHER. 


And then the game—the onslaughts rash, 
The furious, if erratic, blows 
When stick met stick with sounding crash, 
Or swiftly fell on hostile toes ; 
What fiery words, what thrilling cries — 
| In Greek and Latin—rent the skies! 


|Full long and fiercely raged the fray, 

1»»__|_, But when at length the game was done, 
Ox, Horrtsre! Most Horrisie!”— | Cambridge, it proved, had gained the day 

By three res meacant one to one ; 

: oe and referee 

that ‘‘ the right honourable gentleman (Mr. Went, somewhat breathless, home to tea. 


'One was a failure, and the Admiralty was 
pained. 


Planned little ironclad, counting for one 
Had it been built, but, alas, there was none! 


At the loss of his ironclads how JoHNNY 


swore ; ; 
Then he paid three million pounds and bought 
seven more! 


*Rara Avis.”—At a recent concert for a 
charitable purpose at Grosvenor House a Miss 


‘*Good Heavens!” | Let Oxford talk of Football now, | Rowe made her début, and is described in the 
Of Sports or Rackets, Golf or Chess, | Times as *‘ the possessor of one of the most 
I couldn’t believe that such things were done | Though strong their crew from stroke to bow, beautiful contralto voices that have been re- 
Though all their runners gain success, 
ment, and in old days he might have been | However well they bowl or catch— 

and beheaded. But} We’ve won the Ladies’ Hockey Match ! 


cently heard in England.” Fancy if she had 
been the fortunate possessor of two of the most 
beautiful voices! What a double-throated 
inightingale! But to have such a contralto 
| voice! thatis the thing! Henceforth, if this 


Tue New Pocket Sprarcu and InvestiGa- | opinion be ratified, the young lady will be in 
great golf-player, and had just won a match tron Co., Lrmrrep.—This Company is formed | all musical assemblies, operas, and concerts, 
for the relief of all superfluous-cash holders, 


‘*the First Rowk.” 
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INDUCTION. 


cc 
GOOD MORNING, DEAR Mrs. GotigHTty. HAVE you BEEN INTO Town ? 


¢c . ? 
YEs; I’VE BEEN BUYING MARQUETERIE.” 


a4 = 
OH—DID YOU HAPPEN TO NOTICE WHAT THEY WERE ASKING FOR ToMATOEs !” 


THE LATEST KIND OF LADY-KILLERS. 
(Fragment from a Colloquial History 0 Modern Times, ) 
THE members of i 
ea a i ; bye Latics Motioa! Staff Corps had passed a most 
Chiet was entirely satisfied. 
My dear Madam,” said the D 


tendent, ‘‘ nothin 
See y Aaa ud be bette 


And now thank you very much indeed, and you may dismiss.” 


** Not yet, Su -Field- apy d : 
the Lady ¢ olonel Sapa atshal-Commanding-in- Chief,” replied 


show you. Now women. f; lin!” 
And then the females be ii 
| females who had b i 
bearers and hospital orderlies seized hee 


r than your ambulance drill. You 


g so remarkably ‘well as 
rifles and formed up in 


NCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARLI. 


geon-Field-Marshal-Commanding-in- | 
octor to the Lady Colonel-Superin- | 


w to set a leg and to bind up a fractured arm, | 


‘“ ‘We have something else to. 


[Marcu 94, 1894. 


THE FLIRT’S DEFENCE. 
(Kirke White very much Up to Date.) 


CoMMUNICATED TO Mr. PUNCH BY A 
MopERN MAIDEN. 


Ar—"‘ Why should I blush toown I love?” 


Wuy should I blush to own I—flirt ? 
Tis pleasant, and no soul gets hurt! 
Why should I blush to say.to all 
That flirting holds my heart in thrall ? 


Why should I seek the staircase shade, 
Lest flirting’s secret be betrayed ? 

Why should Ma’s brow in sternness move, 
Because I practise mimic love? 


In dim-leaved. green conservatories, | 

We spoon and tell tremendous “ stories” ; 
We fib and mutually flatter, 

But after all, what does it matter? 


He loves me not, I don’t love him! 
Yet in that Eden greenly dim, 
After the rapture of the dance, 

It seems romantic to—romance ! 


Pretty pretences, bold ‘‘ white lies,” 
Make up this passing Paradise. 

As Eden ’tis a sweet mistake, 
But—there’s no venom in our snake. 


Apam’s a fraud, and so is Eve, 

But then we mutually deceive, 

That is, deceive—for all our pother— 
Neither ourselves nor one another ! 


What matters then the pretty flam, 
If we are partners in the sham ? 

And if hands meet, or may be lips, 
’Tis but to part, like passing ships. 


Cold is the sparkle, false the glow ; 
But then it’s awfully nice you know: 
And makes, like tilting in the ring, 
Fine practice for the real thing ! 


To look into each other’s eyes, 

And tell a pack of pretty—lies ; 

To passionately press hand on hand, 
Is—humbug, we both understand. 


ve 
ay 


To sigh, and blush, warm lips to taste, 
And madly clasp the mutual waist, 

Of course is all mere amorous mockery, 
For modern hearts are not like crockery. 


But since love-making is an art, 

A play in which we ’ve each a part ; 
Why, why, despite the chaperon’s curse, 
Should we mot practise and rehearse ? 


The Flirt just ‘‘ understudies”’ Cupid, 
And fuss about it all is stupid. 

Unless true Marriage is to cease, 
Flirting must be ‘* on the increase”’ ! 


Is it too nanghey men to dwell 

On Flirts, who kiss and do not tell? 
No, we agree—myself and Bert— 
’Tis blameless as ’tis sweet, to flirt! 


companies. In a momenttheir commander had drawn her sword and 

had placed herself at the head of the battalion. The ladies skir- 

'mished and oP on and resisted cavalry. They even began to fire, 

although some of them at this point of the war game put their 

fingers in their ears to keep out the noise of the explosions. 

_ “Are you not satisfied?” asked the fair commander of her in- 

-specting officer. ‘‘Do you not think we should be useful in the field ?” 
‘Do you mean to kill men?” said the Doctor, replying to one 

Bere by asking another. al 

_ ** Well, I suppose we should kill men; although that is putting i 

rather brutally % ‘ ear 

‘‘My dear Madam, women as fighters, are out of place,” said the 

| Be eon en Sorsba)- Comma eae Raat but 
rmly. ere is any killin e done, take my word for i 

had better leave it to the. Soctora?™ y Beha 

_ And the old Surgeon spoke as an expert and gave sound advice. 


Marcu 24, 1894.] 
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“WORDS! WORDS! 
WORDS!” 


Inthe advertised programme 
of the last morning perform- 
ance of London Ballad Con- 
certs, whereat, by the way, 
precious few London Ballads 
appear to be given, with every 
vocal piece.of music is given 
the name of the composer only, 
while that of the writer of the 
words that inspired the com- 
poser is’ invariably omitted, 
except in one instance, namely, 
that of ‘* The Judge’s Song,”’ 
with chorus, sung by ; 
SANTLEY, to which are ap- 

ended the joint names of 
GILBERT and SULLIVAN, which 
is the proper order wherein 
they should appear, seeing 
that words come first and 
music follows. But why omit 
the names of the word-mon- 
gers of all the other songs on 
the list? Why, for example, 
is ‘‘ The Night Watch” an- 
nounced as by ‘‘ PINsuTI,” 
when it ought to have been 
“by Frank FRANKFORT 
MoorzE and Prysvti’’? Again, | 
why not ‘“‘O Ruddier than 
the Cherry” by ‘‘Gay and 
HANDEL” instead of by 
‘“ HANDEL”? alone? Should 
not ‘*‘ WEATHERLEY”’ share 
with ‘* Motioy”’ such success 
as has been achieved by ‘‘ Jo- 
morrow will be Friday”? 
And how comes it that the. 
author of the beautiful ‘‘ Zost 
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YOU KNOW. 


ON THE COLONIAL TOUR. 


Famous Pianist. ‘‘HIMMEL! HOW HOT IT Is! 
JUST HAVE HALF AN INCH CUT OFF—JUST ROUND THE NAPE oF MY NECK, 
JUST THINNED A LITTLE 

His Agent. ‘‘OUT OF THE QUESTION, MY Boy. 
IN THE AGREEMENT—‘ Your HAIR NOT TO BE CUT TILL THE LAST CONCERT 
IN AUSTRALIA IS OVER, ON THE FIFTEENTH OF MARCH, EIGHTEEN-NINETY- 


vAN’s melody should in the 
programme be nameless, un- 
less it be omitted on the erro- 
‘neous supposition that the 
‘majority everywhere know 
'that it is written by one, 
'ADELAIDE Proctor? This 
‘omission is customary, but 
\it is a custom that would be 
more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance, and 
librettists owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. W.S. GinBErt for 
| vindicating theirright of being 
'named in the same programme 
_withthecomposers. Thelibret- 
tist. of Pinafore and other 
works has invariably stuck 
‘up for the rights of the 
‘‘ words.” Further, he has 
always stuck to the principle, 
as between librettist and com- 
poser, of ‘‘ honours divided,”’ 
and ‘‘forces combined.” He 
has persistently adhered to 
that immortal incident of 
Equality and Fraternity which 
is embodied in that motto of 
eternal verity ‘‘ Share-and- 
share-alike !” 


_ Tue man who obstinately 
sticks to the theory of Bacon 
having written SHAKSPEARE’S 
plays must be suffering from 
Bacon on the brain, and is 
evidently uncommonly pig- 
headed. 


A New CASE ADDED LAST 
WEEK TO THE VARIED COLLEC- 
TION IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


I REALLY THINK I MIGHT | 
” 


REMEMBER CLAUSE SEVEN 


Chord” that inspired SutiI- Five’!” —‘ The Libel Case.” 
y HOUSE oF Com-| loss more acutely felt, the grief more poignant, the lamentation the 
| mons, Monday,| louder. Hon. gentlemen in the corner under the Gallery, which 
; March 12.—For) Mr. Mettor cannot see from the Chair, manage with manly effort 
firsttimeinapro- | to control their emotion when they look across at Mr. G.’s seat and 


cession of Par- 
liaments striding 
through  sixty- 
two years, Mr. G. 
is not here when 
business of new 
Session opens. 
Though his pre- 
sence is lacking, 
his fame and 
what RosEBERY 
calls his trans- 


/ <G 
Tt phe 


Zoe = cendent person- 
Be nes ality fill both 
Gs, ga Houses. Eventhe 


x 


Lords discreetly 
murmur ap- 
lause when the 
ARKISS, mo- 
mentarily forget- 
ful of great gulf 
that separates 
him from the po- 
litical adversary, 
pays tribute to 
‘the most bril- 
liant intellect de- 
voted to the ser- 
vice of the State 
_ _ since Parlia- 
mentary Government began.” A fine passage in RosEeBERY’s speech 
where he likens the great statesman to ‘‘ some noble river that has 
gathered its colours from the various soils through which it has 
assed, but has preserved its identity unimpaired, and gathered 
itself in one splendid volume before it breasts the eternal sea.” __ 
-This very good for the Lords, an august body Mr. G. has just 


NPE’ 


find it filled by drooping figure of SqurrE oF Matwoop. Prince 
ARTHUR is unaffectedly touched at the’ severance of long and illus- 
trious companionship. He, at least, has no self-reproach as he looks 
back on his association with the Great Master. He has ever main- 
tained that high standard of public life he admired in Mr. G., and 
even in moments of fiercest party conflict has observed the great 
House of Commons traditions on which, as he truly said, are based 
no small part of the dignity and utility of the Assembly. One of the 
highest and most cherished was worthily observed in the eloquent 
touching tribute which the young Leader of the Opposition laid at 
the feet of the veteran statesman, whom a few days back he faced 
across the Table, taking up with almost fierce gesture the challenge 
Mr. G., by way of farewell, flung at the House of Lords. 

The Squire oF Matwoon’s eulogy was worthy of its place in the 
quartette. Its very best point was the unprepared one at which he 
broke down, stood silent with bowed head as he looked upon the 
vanishing figure of ‘‘the glorious and venerated chief, to us the 
kindest and most constant friend.” House not accustomed to find 
the SquIRE in melting mood. More used to watch him whipping up 
foes (and sometimes friends) with the scorpion of his ready wit. To 
see him wrestling with this rush of emotion a revelation to those 
who know him only at the Treasury, and are accustomed to see his 
face when he is asked for another thousand or two of public money 
for current expenses. Business done.—Address moved. 

Tuesday.— ‘In the words of Scripture,’ Mr. Frertp observed, 
further filling out that shirt front whose voluminous whiteness is 
the pride of the Irish Cattle Traders and Stock Owners <Associa- 
tion, of which he is President; ‘‘ In the words of Scripture,’ he 
repeated, pulling into fuller view the shirt-cuffs that even from 
Monday to Saturday throw an air of respectability over the National 
Federation of Meat Traders, of which he is Vice-President; ‘‘ In 
the words of Scripture,’’ here he lightly touched the glossy raven 
locks which, brushed back from his brow, and hanging over his coat 
collar, lend a certain subtle Bvronic flavour to the Dublin Victuallers 
Association, of which he is Honorary Secretary; ‘‘In the words of 


| Scripture, the conduct of the Government is sound and fury, 


declined his Sovereign’s invitation to join. In the Commons the | signifying nothing.” 


| uniform, 
_ across at the SqurrE 
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is gibe, uttered at this particular 


sity in tl : 
Some lack of generosity im i on its back. Not the time that 


. Government momentarily 
egal imagine so heroic a figure as that of the Member for St. 


i ‘vision of Dublin would select to spurn It. ’Twas the SAGE 
aut ae te Gate who laid it there ; brought on amendment 
to Address praying QuereEN to kindly “‘ end the Lords. N ea 
serious anticipated; SacE got on hand a few sparkling paragraphs 
which he would distribute, and then House, amused, would get to 
business. Expected this last and least important step would not be 
taken before ten o’clock ; Members back then; so went off to dinner. 


The SacE glancing round discovered position. ees ie AM 


have Ministers on 
the hip. Sud- 
denly turned off 
the tap of talk; 
division taken 
in dinner-hour, 
and new Govern- 
ment, on second 
day of new Ses- 
sion, found 
themselves in 
minority of two. 
“What are 
you going to 
dot sr RINCE 
ArtHouR blandly 
inquired across 
the Table. ‘‘ We 
are going on with 
our business,” 
answered the 
SqurrE oF MAL- 
woop, with the 
genial smile and 
airy manner 
which character- 
ised the well- 
known Spartan 
who went about 
with a fox gnaw- 
ing his entrajls. ‘‘ Oh no, you’re not,” said JosEPH, sweetly, from 
the back berich. ‘‘I will move the adjournment, then you can sleep 
on the matter, and tell us at noon what you think of it.” 
This was after one o’clock in the morning. No use fighting; 
Sauire, shaking with genial laughter (or was it the fox taking a fresh 
bite ?), promptly agreed. 


Business done.—Arranged that Debate on Address should be closed 
to-night. ‘‘ Instead of which,” as the Judge once said, Govern- 
ment have been defeated. House finds itself unexpectedly plunged 
into Ministerial crisis. 


20900 °30 
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“The Great Mogul.” 


Wednesday.—On ordinary Wednesdays at quarter past twelve 
House a desert ; Whips waylay Members in Lobby to form a quorum, 
so that SPEAKER may take the Chair; Sergeant-at-Arms, with 
sword drawn, perambulates Committee Rooms, poking the arras in 
likely places if peradventure he may prick Potonius, M.P., thereby 

inducing him to show himself and help to make a House. 
_ On stroke of noon to-day House crowded ; Members still stream- 
ing in till every bench filled, and throng clustered at the Bar. What 
will Ministers do? The usual three courses Prince ARTHUR has 
found for them, with one over. Treat the Sacx’s amendment with 
contempt ; reverse it; resign; dissolve. Which shall it be? Fully 
500 Members crane the neck to hear the message the Squire brings 
from the Cabinet. In funereal dress and solemn mood he slowly 
reaches conclusion, which announces that Address, embarrassed 
by Sacr’s supplementary remarks touching Lords,.shall be dropped 
aud new one moved. ‘‘ I will move it myself,” said the Squire, chil- 
ing the hopes of young Members on Ministerial benches who thought 
ae there were to be two Addresses in one Session they might 
es : have a chance of coming to the front. Prince ARTHUR merci- 
ce ly chaffed the Ministry, but offered no objection to the course. 
ather the wounded Ministry might turn to him and his Party with 

aera that they would save them from their friends. 
P “4g we SQuIRE rose to move new Address in reply to gracious 
‘ pe 1 trom the Throne, Joun Mortry, another promising young 
pa is preparing to second it, SauNDERSON interposed. Was it in 
Eee’ he asked the Drpury-Spraxer, for the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
fail ee at te the Address to scout immemorial custom and 
present himself in uniform according to his rank? Was 


Ss ; re 4 j 
ae we be ready to adjourn. for twenty minutes to give 
g on. er cman an opportunity of getting into military or other 
f glances were swords,” said Davin PLunKet, looking 
ieee ane. the Colonel, ‘“SAUNDERSON would be a 
us 1658 done.—New Address carried. Crisis over. 


dead man.” 
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d| United States. 


[Marcy 24, 1894. 


Thursday.—Thought to have a quiet night. Began well ; aay te 
to close peacefully; in the middle an eruption. It was the SAGE 
oF QUEEN ANNE'S GATE again. Murmuring about Matabeleland, 
he was interrupted by ironical cheer from ELts ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Knight), Sage turned site him with bland ferocity. Declared 
that ‘‘as usual he knew nothing about the matter, his political stock 
in trade being vague abuse of Liberals, and a general waving of 
the British flag, though he was an American not a British citizen.” 
Later the gallant Knight protested, in hearing of interested Com- 
mittee, that his “‘ ancestry were entirely English.” SacE bound to 
admit that a not uncommon incident with gentlemen born in the 
He therefore withdrew his remark. For the time 
Pistols (or lances) for two, and a 
regarded in Whips’ 


ae 
a fa ae 


silence fell, but gore must ensue. 
vacancy either in Northampton or Sheffield is 


) Wbds 
art ea : : 
‘¢T know that man; he comes from Sheffield.” 


room as inevitable consequence of the episode. Difficulty for 
lookers on to understand why the SacE should think American 
citizenship a reproach, or why the Knight, formerly of Brooklyn, 
U.S.A., should resent it as such. 

Business done.—Supplementary estimates agreed to. 


Friday.—In Committee of Supply ; Army Estimates under discus- 
sion; vote a mere fleabite of £5,981,000 to meet expenses of British 
Army during coming year. A pretty large order; attendance 
scarcely commensurate ; no one looking round empty benches would 
imagine that, not to dwell on trifling amount of sum named, safety 
of Empire is at stake. ARNoLD-ForsTER not at all satisfied. Navy 
pleases him not nor the Army either. Still, members drop out to 
dress for dinner, the world goes round, CAMPBELL-BANNERI 
cracks his little joke, the bill is ordered to be paid, the British . é 
marches out, and so home to bed. oe 

Business done.—A good deal. F- 


‘“Wuy Crrtarnty!”—There appeared quite recently in the 
Observer an article on ‘‘ Coming Costume.’’ Now though this was 
not labour lost, yet what may be 4 Coming Costume is not so in- 
teresting to ladies as what is the Be- Coming Costume. 4 


AFTER THE Boat-RACE.— Writes an expert in the St. James's 
Gazette, ‘*The style of Oxford is undeniably good, saving some 
feather under water of three of the oars.’’ Very low feathering 
this. But the Oxonian winners were all in uncommonly ‘‘ high 
feather” afterwards. 


Morro For FrRAvpDULENT Banxrupt.—As you make your books 
so you must lie in them, and sleep as comfortably as you can in your 
own balance-sheets, which will never be sufliciently well-aired—if 
you can help it. 


THE Prack For Mr. Lasoucnere To SpenD A Happy Day.— 
At Constantinople, with its Peerless splendour. 


THe Missine Krye.—Causes no doubt an a-king void. 


Marcu 31, 1894. 


POPULAR SONGS RE- 
.THE CONDUCTOR’S EYE, 
Atrn—‘‘ The Speaker's Eye.” 


(“Minor grievances, in their sum, make the 
Here is one, and not the smallest. 
of the conductor of an omnibus.” 

Letter by “ Past Forty Year,” 
Mr. Stipnry Brown was a worthy ‘old 

bloke.” 
Who lived in a suburb out of London’s 


smoke. 
He had ’bus’d it to town for thirty year, ° 
Till his legs got shaky, and his sight grew 


queer. 
But though he stuck to his shop like a 


eech, = 
Times changed with him as they changed =- 


with each ; 
For he found of late, howsoe’er he’d try, 
He could seldom catch the Conductor’s eye. 
He seldom could catch— 


(Whistle) O phew! O phew! 
O phew ! 
He hardly could catch— 
O phew! Ophew! O phew! 


He found it hard, confound it, yes, 
To catch the Conductor's eye! 


The *‘ cad” was once on the footboard found, 
Keeping ofa sharp look-out around, 
But now he went clambering across the 


roof, me 
With ating-ting clipper for the passenger’s 


oot ; 
Collecting fares with his musical clips, 
Or chatting with the driver about sporting 


tips. 
Poor Brown would whistle, wave his ging- 
ham, and cry, 
But he could not catch that Conductor’s eye 
He could not catch, &e. 


He would stand on the kerbstone till his 
feet grew cold, 
A-hailing of the ’busses that unheeding 
- rolled. 
The driver whipped on with disdainful pride 
As though the Conductor had yelled “ Full 
~ hinside! ”’ 
When he looked at his watch Brown was 
sick at heart, 
For fear for his suburb he should never make 


He’d shout and he’d whistle, and he’d ery out ‘‘ Hi ” 


But he could not catch the Conductor’s eye. 
' He could not catch, &e. 


LAYS FROM THE LINKS. 
. A “THREE-CARD LAY.” 


Lone ago in sweet September, 
Oh! the day I well remember, 
I -was playing on the Links against the 
winsomest of maids: 
In a *‘ cup” my ball was lying, 
. _ And the “* diyots” round were flying, 
| And with eyes a-dance she said to me, ‘* Your 
a iron’s the King of Spades!” 
Now a foe, on such occasion, 
Of the feminine persuasion, 
Fair and twenty to the game a sort of 
subtlety imparts ; 
And I felt its potent glamour, 
And I answered with a stammer 
Shy and nervous, ‘' It was rash of me to play 
the Queen of Hearts!” 


Any further explanation 
Of my inward admiration 
Very ce had exposed me to the deadliest 
of snubs ; 
But a snigger from behind me 
Just in time came to remind me 


Po 


<— 


the Knave of Clubs! 


VOL. OVI, 


I can never be sure of catching the eye | 
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| And if by chance he obtained a seat, 

| His conflobustication seemed yet more complete, 

For when he wanted near his home to alight 

The Conductor was quite certain to be out of sight. 

He would whack with his brolly on the roof, and shout, 


SUNG. 


greatest sorrows of life. But once in that 


in the “ Daily News.’’] 


Laer ihe 
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*bus, ’twasn’t easy to get out. 


| A quarter of a mile past his villa they would fly, 
| Ere Brown could catch the Conductor’s eye. 
| He could not catch, &e. 


Poor Brown would sit with his Gladstone 
and his rug 
A-dreaming of old days so serene and snug. 
When the good old ‘‘ knifeboard”’ had not 
to compete 
With spiral stairway and with garden-seat. 
When the genial Conductor was ever on his 


oard, 

And time for pleasant gossip with his fares 
could afford : 

Ere the punch and the ticket made it vain 


to try 
To catch an invisible Conductor’s eye. 
He could not catch, &e. 


One night, at the close of a dreary drowse, 


= Brown found he had travelled half a mile 


T= 
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a start, 


past his house ; 

He tugged at the strap, and he yelled till 
hoarse, 

To attract the Conductor—on the roof, of 
course ! 

Then he grasped his gingham, and he stag- 
gered to the door, 

And prodded at space for a minute or more, 

Till at last, lunging out with a fiendish cry, 

He caught the Conductor—bang in the eye! 

At last he’d caught, &e. 


Then an awful silence filled that *bus, 

Whilst the blinded Conductor began for to 
cuss. 

He writhed and squirmed and screwed his 


ace, 
And punched a penny ticket in the two- 


penny place. 
At last he cried, ‘‘ You jolly old guy! 


You’ve stuck your brolly in my bloomin’ 


heye!’ 

Then Brown he chortled with extreme 
delight, 

And said, ‘*‘ Confound you, and 7 serves you 
right ! 


I’ve caught at last—(whistles) 
I’ve caught at last—(whestles) 
At last, hooray! 


I’ve been and gone, 


| And caught the Conductor’s eye!” 


| Mrs. R. on Fisu Dinr.—Our good friend 
'has heard that many diseases can be traced 
‘to eating fish not absolutely fresh. ‘It’s 
_very likely,” observed Mrs. R. thought- 
fully, ‘‘though it never occurred to me till 
now to ask from what illness a herring had | 
been suffering previous to its being cured. 
But I never again will eat any fish unless it | 
can be guaranteed as quite fresh and well, 
or that it has been thoroughly cured. By the | 
way, I know there are horse-doctors and 
dog-doctors, are there any regularly certifi- 
cated fish-doctors?’’ Her nephew suggested 
that if there were, they would be known as 
‘* Physh-icians.”’ Mrs. R. objected that he 
never could be serious for a minute; and for 
her part her motto as to this fish question 
would always be that ‘* What can’t be cured 
oughtn’t to be endured.” 


Tue R.A. or Musitc.—The Evill Prize was 
awarded this year to REcrNALD Bropwry, 
REGINALD BRoPHY 
Gained the trophy. | 
And this being for the benefit of Bropry, | 
good does come out of Evill. Rueryarp B. | 


read it thus, ‘‘ Hon? sott qui bon y pense.” | 


Oo 


ae ; f 
Houis Aossut. 
Born, IN Huneary, 1802. 

Diep, In EXI.p, 1894. 


UNFLINCHING patriot and unfaltering foe 

Of lesser aims and compromises low, 

Stubborn, unpurchasable; thou at least 

Sate ne’er a sycophant at Power’s feast. 

Consistent still through thy great length of 
days, [ praise, 

Living, long since thou earnedst Punch’s 

And though apart from the new Age’s strife 

Thou lingeredst out thy long and honoured 


ife, 
An exile and a hermit, half forgot, [not 
Thy death moves many memories. Laurelled 
’Midst the successful, thou shalt ever stand 
Foremost among that high heroic band 
Who yielded never, though foredoomed to fail, 
And though fate-baffled, knew not how to quail. 
Farewell! Thou art, in high or low estate, 
Of those great memories which make men 

great! 


SHORTLY TO BE PUBLISHED. — Sensational 


Of the presence of my caddie—and I blessed | should henceforth adapt the royal motto, and | Parliamentary Novel by the Earl of R-s-n-ry, 


Lost in the Lords! or, the Story of a Bill! 


rT | | 
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UN SUCCES D’ESTIMATES. 


THE NEW NAVY HORNPIPE; 


[Marcu 31, 1894. 
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EVEN A LITTLE Ho.IpAy OUTING IN THE COUNTRY WAS NOT WHOLLY FREE FROM RISK ! 


THE NEW NAVY HORNPIPE; 


OR, UN SUCCES D’ESTIMATES, 
(With acknowledgments to Mr. J. L. Molloy.) 


Arr—‘' The Sailor’s Dance.” 


WHERE are they who said that his heels were | 


And he’d never make a sailor ? {lead, 
That he’d e’er be seen on a sp of the Queen, 
A-prance like a tipsy tailor | 
He responds to the ring of the Bosun’s call, 
‘* For a dance, my lads, make ready! ”’ 
The sun rides high in a True Blue sky, 
And the old ship’s going steady. 
¢ Chorus. 
For it’s heel and toe to the flying bow, 
And it’s all so bright and breezy! 
The Bear with France may join in a dance, 
But our Hornpipe beats them—easy ! 


To the Tar alone, the True Hornpipe’s known, 
And it takes a Tar to dance it ; 

And a tune well trilled by a messmate skilled 
Is the one thing to enhance it. 

There is much more go in that fiddle and bow 
Big Wit11AM’s briskly wielding 

Than some had thought, the true lilt he’s 


caught, Pee 
And he harily looks like yielding. 
Chorus. 
Ah, it’s heel and toe to the tuneful bow, &c. 


Oh, it stirs the blood in the heart of a Salt, 
And it sets his pulses flying, 
To hear feet fall without fudge or fault, 


See the Admiral smile, as, in good old style, 
Those feet trip smart and skittish. 

| Not a jig or reel, but true toe and heel, 

| Toa tune that’s bold and British. 


Chorus. 
For it’s heel and toe to the flying bow, &c. 


Bold Red-Beard, you are the poe o’ the crew, 
_ No shirking, Jeremy Diddler ! 

So our hearts are eased, and old Punch is 
pleased, 

| $o say a good word for the Fiddler. 

Slide, shuffle and skip, cut, tramp and trip! 
|__And the tune so fleet and flowing ! 

| These boys will be the pride o’ the Ship— 

If they ’ll only keep it going ! 


Chorus. 


Oh, it’s heel and toe to the flying bow, 
And it’s all so bright and breezy ! 


To the catgut’s crisp clear crying. 


The Bear and France may pair off in a dance, 
But our Hornpipe beats ’em—easy ! 


Dors the beneficent Dental Hospital of 
London stand in need of a President? If so, 
why not ‘‘Mr, ArrHuR ToorH”’ ? His ‘‘draw- 
ings” are in everybody’s mouth. 


‘‘In Mepio Turisstmus ‘ Isis,’ ’’—If this | 
motto had been adopted, the dis ought to 
have been the safest vessel anywhere. 


A LAY OF, EASTER EGGS. 
(By a Lucky Little Lady.) 


Nort the Great Auk itself, not Sindbad s Roe, 
Made such a lay 

As Liberal Love has added to my stock 
This Easter Day ! 

Some Moa—nay, that’s too much like some 

more ! 

My eggs are full, 

But not of meat; a miscellaneous store ; 
All care could eull 

From Sindbad’s valley—or a jeweller’s shop, 
Toyman or cutler ; 

The sweet pearl pendent or the diamond drop ; 
Or, sweeter, subtler, 

The rubied golden circlet; garters, gloves 
(WHEELER’S and Denv’s) ; 

Brooches and bangles, bracelets, lockets — 

loves! 

Kerchiefs and scents, 

On all the season’s joys, without expense 
I am a feaster | 

Ah! of all poultry I prefer the hens 
That lay at Easter ! 


MusicaL JEst.—Miss Marte WuRM’s quar- 
tette was played at the Musical Artists 
Society by Messrs. Buzran (so busy, O!), 
KoRNFELT (poor chap! what twinges while 
playing J), Contin (a Continental), and 

ELINSKI (a name suggestive of the beautiful 


ifar above earth, 4.e., Bel in sky).4| They did 


Sex rn Fisu.—The ordinary Sole is mas- 
culine. The feminine is a Femme Sole. 


their very best, worked hard, and observed 
that it was ‘* Wurm work.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE DIARY OF TOBY, M.P. 


Monday, March 19.—GRANDOLPH evidently 
me: of Commons what once seemed to 
Most diligent attendant since Session 
G. has retired, other old Parliamentary 
hands should be on the spot to 
help in emergencies. 1 very 
well to have the Capr’En behind 
the front Bench constantly in 
Parliamentary sou’wester and 
waterproofs, ready to go any- 
where and do anything. But 
Tommy, in spite of all he knows, 
is comparatively new Member, 
and Leader of House looks in 
other quarters for counsel and 
assistance. 

To-night GRANDoLPH cleverly 
brought into prominence the ab- 
surdity of one of the fossils that 
cling to Parliamentary procedure. 
On first day of every Session 
House of Commons gravely passes 
resolution declaring it high in- 
fringement of liberties and privi- 
leges of Commons for any Peer to 
concern himself in the election of 
Members to serve for the Com- 
mons in Parliament. Few hear 
motion put, though resolution is 
read by SPEAKER from first word 
to last, formally submitted, and 
declared to be agreed to. It is 
of no earthly use; is obviously 


House of Commons, 
resolved to give up to 
be meant for Newmarket. 
opened. Feels that now Mr. 


pone Z 


“Arum’un to follow, anda Haward-’un absurd, since, as Henry JAMES 


showed just now, Commons can 
do nothing to Peer supposing he 
disregards mandate. Still, been the usage for more than century to 
pass this resolution at opening of new Session ; so we go on passing 
it towards end of this so-called Nineteenth Century. 

GRANDOLPH, impatient of this absurdity, resolved to-night to deal 
it a death blow; and succeeds, The point of satire so fine and so 
gravely presented that 
he found himself pretty 
well abused all round. 
‘A trumpery proceed- 
ing,” el the SQuIRE 
or Matwoop. ‘An 
empty resolution,” 
echoed Henry James, 
GRANDOLPH _adroitly 
based his operation on 
visit of the Granp 
Youne Maw to Edin- 
burgh. It happened 
that since the meeting 
was arranged vacancy 

efell in representation 
of Leith. Leith is not 
Edinburgh, any more 
than it’s the rose. But 
it lives near it. So 
GRANDOLPH, with 
pretty affectation of 
horror, denounced our 

remier, ‘‘a Lord. of 
Parliament, First Lord 
of the Treasury, Presi- 
dent of the Council, 
Lord Lieutenant of the 
County of Midlothian ” 
—(*‘Sounds like a toast 
at the Mansion House.”’ 
said Broputp Martin 
smacking his lips with 
many pleased recollec- 
tions)—for infringine 
the liberties and privi- he 
leges of the Commons ae 
of the United Kinedom, 


to beat.”’ 


= : 

The Saurrz, who, 

_— ri has come into ‘‘Now, Hersy, my 

eadership of OLLSe ” se 
2. House, Parks, EH? Pr 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI, 


|ing down like some tall A’miral upon Tommy bucketing about in the 


THE GREAT UNEMPLOYED! | 
To First Commissioner of Works enter a familiar figure. 


BOY, HAVE YOU GOT SUCH A THING AS A JOB IN MY LINE IN THE 
* ECIOUS TIRED OF DOING NOTHING, I CAN TELL you !” 


a 
[Marcu 31, 1894. 


lines to see a joke in anything, took GRANDOLPH au serveur. 
iets is no precedent for such action on part of a peer,” - 
GRANDOLPH, with his tongue in his cheek. ‘Oh, indeed ! said the 
SqurrE gravely, and proceeded to cite a case in which the MARKISS 
and Lord RoriscuitD had lent their carriages to Joun Arrp when 
he stood for North Paddington in 1887, The matter had been 
brought under notice of House, and Orp Moratrry, then leader, with 
approval of colleagues and friends, had treated it as absurd. 
this hard on GRANDOLPH ; 
but he has his reward. 
Hisamendment negatived; 
but next Session will see 


‘ Yih 
the end of the musty Hi Myr 
mummery against whic ZN A i “BR 
he tilted. YM, 


Business done.—Much 
talk round Navy KEsti- 
mates, No vote. 

Tuesday.—Cap’en Tom- 
my put Ucnrrep SHvT- 
TLEWORTH through his 
pacings to-night. Sent 
him a_ prodigious paper, 
including multitude of 
questions designed to as- 
certain what UGHTRED 
would do supposing he 
were ordered to clear the 
decks for action. One of 
the questions was, ‘‘ Whe- 
ther the signalmen of Her 
Majesty’s ships would in 
action be postel under 
cover?” Expected Saur- 
TLEWORTH to say that was 
a question that should be 
addressed to PosTMASTER- 
GENERAL. He thought of 
it on the staircase, but : 
then too late. Moreover had already run into and smashed Tommy. 
Pretty to see the Secretary to the Admiralty, a very Civil Lord, bear- 
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The ‘‘ Magnificent’ and the “‘ Majestic.” 


offing. ‘‘It’s like, the Magnificent or the Majestic going for a 
torpedo-boat,”’ says PENN, ob knows all about the new ships. 

House roared when Secretary to Admiralty, with bland politeness 

i ri fxn which Peter Srmple’s 

i HIN messmate, Mr. Chucks 

- Hi the Bo’sun, could not 

: have excelled, told. 

Tommy ‘‘ if he wished 

to convey any sugges- 

tion or instruction to 

the Board of Admiralty 

or to the Commanders 

of Her Majesty’s Fleets 

on the subject of their 

. Gee 2); duties in the prepara- 

\ f)|||I|||_ tion of a fleet for battle, 

V7 i! we shall receive his 


suggestions with the 
consideration they de- 
serve.” A broadside 
that would have sunk 
many a gunboat; but 
Tommy B., irrepressible, 
peppered away again 
before he sheered off to 
prepare another exami- 
nation paper for the 
Secretary. 

Debate on Naval Esti- 
mates going on through 
sitting; disclosed cus~ 
tomary state of things. 
HARLAND, whose firm 

aon Be Y Age ||| built the magnificent 
= = oe Ye it White Star fleet, took 
= 7%: i YE up his parable against. 
the British navy. Had | 
looked over the latest 
built battle-ships and 
cruisers, and behold! 
they were very bad. 
** Build them longer 
and narrower,” says he. 
Epwarp REED, some 


i dig 


Marci 31, 1894.] 


time Chief Constructor of the Navy, not less high authority, said just 
reverse. ** Build your ships shorter and wider,” says he, looking up 
at First Lord of Admiralty sitting distracted in crow’s nest over clock. 
And now,” said the SqurrE or Matwoop, ‘‘the doctors differing, 
let us agree to pass the vote ; ? which they did. 
usiness done.—Navy Estimates voted. UcHtTrep SHUTTLE- 
WoRTH having got the ships, got the men, and got the money too. 


Saturday.—Appropriation Bill passed; all made snug for financial 
year ; House adjourned for Easter Holidays. HERBERT GLADSTONE 
here, looking a little worried. 

. What’s the matter?” I asked. ‘‘Getting tired already of 
being First Commissioner of Works ?” 

Well, not in a general way, you know,” he said forlornly ; ‘‘ but 
there’s a little thing that’s worrying mea bit. It’s the dear old 
Pater. Hadn’t been at the Board of Works twenty-four hours 
when letter comes post-haste from Brighton, asking me for job in the 
Parks, ‘ or anywhere,’ headds. He’s tired of being idle, and says he’s 
willing to turn his hand to anything. Don’t like to refuse him. 
But if I find him a job, sure to be talk about it in the House. Han- 
am vill say I am providing for my family at the expense of the 
nation. 


Business done.—First section of new Session gone like a whiff. 


TO AN EARLY-RISING SPARROW. 
A Lie-a-bed Lay by the Lazy Lier. 
Dusty little specimen of common ornithology, 
Why this early rising from your elevated nest ? 
Surely, dirty dickey-bird, you owe me an apology, 
Cutting short the heaven of a Club-frequenter’s rest. 
True, your situation is rather mortary and bricky, bird, 
Lending little comfort to a dissipated head :; 
Still, it is not absolutely necessary, dickey-bird, 
Thus to tell your neighbours when you’re getting out of bed. 


should you, a sparrow, have 
your every movement signified ? 
Don’t imagine, dickey, that all 
ity insects are the same, 
‘ky Beetles have a manner that is emi- 
. [ , nently dignified, 
So h 


‘i hesitate to name. ; 
'. Move they on their missions with 
funereal solemnity, 
Emulating Somnus by their quiet- 
ness and tact, 
You, because your wings afford 
aérial indemnity, 
Seem to think it clever to be rather 
less exact. 


Cease, I beg, that chirruping, like 
unrepaired machinery— 
Squeaking, whose intensity all 
other noises drown ; 
z% If you are excited at the absence 
tj | here of greenery, 
H j Surely there is plenty in the or- 
chards out of town ! 
If a lack of worms and things immediately distresses you, 
Worms and things can always be discovered on the ground ! 
Truly, ’tis a puzzle to imagine what possesses you, 
Dickey-bird, to make this most abominable sound. 


Say you that the remedy I hold, and have neglected it ? 


Hint you that, if up and dressed, I would not heed your squeak ? | 


That’s your ignorance, you know. I must say I expected it ! 
That’s the way you lower classes generally speak ? 

Does it not occur to you that you and I proceed to bed 
Searcely at a similar position of the sun,— 

You, when he is setting, showing readiness to speed to bed : 
I, when he his lighting job hag only just begun ? 


Probably you’ll tell me that I ought to sing a glee with you, 
Welcoming the dawning of another blessed day ? 

There, my young ornithic friend, I wholly disagree with you ; 
N othing would induce me to go on in such a way— 

Save if by some awkward transmigrationary dating: 
I should ever find myself inclined to do it too: 

Then, no doubt, the world would have another fellow wondering 
Why J wasn’t slaughtered—as I’d like to slaughter you! 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


without the Harlequinade. 


ave other creatures that T| 
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AU REVOIR TO PANTOMIME. 


THE Pantomime Season is over in London. Provincially, the Pan- 
tomime Plant sometimes flourishes for some time longer. We have 
had two Pantomimes, one at Drury Lane and one at the Lyceum, and 
both must have been more or less damaged at first by the gigantic 
show of Constantinople marvellously 
worked by Bossy Krratry, At 
the Lyceum, Cinderella was much 
nearer the extravaganza of ancient 
VeEstrRis and MarHews days, the 
days of Prancnf and Dance, for 
PrancHé did so much work alone 
that to bring in a DANCE was quite 
a relief to him—than it was to a 
modern Pantomime. It was in two 
acts ; which is a novelty, as Panto- 
mimes are not usually in acts, and 
in this respect it resembled some 
of the ancient, elegant, fairy-tale 
extravaganzas; and it could have 
done perfectly well, if not better, 


The ‘* Harlequinade ” is not 
played out if it could only have 
some startling mechanical changes 
and some really good comic scenes for Clown and Pantaloon. It 
is not played out if, in addition to fulfilling the above require- 
ments, it could be made to form part and parcel of the story, 
if the transformation scene were not made the culminating point 
of the show, and if the entire performance, beginning at a reason- 
able hour, say eight, could be over by eleven to the minute. At 
the same time an extravaganza, which means a fairy story 
prettily and well played, well sung, without any music-hall ditties, 
and with the most fanciful transformation scenes and the most 
grotesque changes that can be imagined and effectively given, 
would be as safe to attract as did those of ‘‘long, long ago, 
which Mr. Oscar Barrer evidently took as his model. This 
style of thing would not do for Drury Lane, cela va sans dire, or for 
Covent Garden, but for a theatre like the Lyceum. . 


A VADE MECUM FOR “ MORTAR-BOARDS.” 
(Compiled by a Bigot with rather strong Prejudices.) 


Question. Why should London have an University ? 
ee Because Oxford and Cambridge are within an hour or so 
ot town. . 

Q. Have not the colleges on the Isis and the Cam been hitherto 
considered suflicient ? ‘ 

A, Certainly; and that is the reason why London is to have col- 
leges of her own. 

Q. Of whom will the governing body be composed ? ‘ 

A, Of all sorts and conditions of men. The London County Council 
are to fraternise with Convocation, and the Inns of Courtare to pull 
together with the Physicians and the Surgeons. 

Can you say from what quarter the 
first row will emanate ? 

A. Probably from the Surgeons, who had 
a dreadful quarrel in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
only a year or so ago. 

Q. Will the Inns of Court get on nicely ? 

A, Not if they squabble as much about 
the University Government as they have over 
their Bar examinations. 

Q. Are not the British Museum and the 
Royal Agricultural Society also to be repre- 
sented ? 

A, Certainly ; and no doubt the spokes- 
men of these two ‘‘interests”’ (with the kind 
assistance of the Engineers and the Mercers) 
will make confusion worse confounded, 

Q. What advantages are expected from the carrying out of the 


| scheme ? 


A. That Upper Tooting College will compete with Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, and Lower Bayswater Hall challenge comparison with Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Q. And what effect will the Town Establishment have upon ‘the 


Blues ’’—dark and light ? 


A. None. 
Q. Do you mean to say that Oxford and Cambridge will hold 


| their own ? 
} 


A, Certainly. Men who would have gone to the Universities on 


“Yps” says Mrs. R., ‘‘I like the spring, with its violets and | the Isis and the Cam will ‘‘ continue the movement,” while those who 
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SETTING THE “TABLEAU.” 
A Scene Just Before Curtain Rising. 


Mr. Stage Manager (aside), Dear, dear! They want a deal of 
arranging, and time’s nearly up. (Aloud.) Now, ladies and gentle- 
men, fall into places, 7f you please. Curtain’s just about to be rung 
up for the Grand Tableau 


“THE UNITED KINGDOM.” 


Most important, you know, we should show no disunion in doing it. 
Miss Cambria (pettishly). Oh, that’s all very well, but I’m 
awfully uncomfortable in this position. Can’t I come just a shade 


more to the front. 
Thinks 
We shall see. 


Miss Hibernia (aside). Oh, of course! 

to put me in the background, I suppose. (Aloud.) 
MANAGER, that I should—— 

yes, yes, yes! That will be all right. 


You know you told me, Mr. 
ays Stage “Manager. Oh 

ut 1 must group you so as to get the best effect the front. 
A little less stiff, if you please Ms Boi ! SE 
’ Mr. Bull. Humph!. Tf 1 been stiff’, as you call it, I should 

ave stood out altogether, I think. I’ve been in the background 
long enough. Sif’, indeed ! 

Mr. Sandy, Well, you do look a little wooden, JoHN, I must say. 


Mr, Bull (hotly). Wooden? TI like that. Why you A hee 


image of the Highland i : 
> etalon g er outside a tobacconist’s. 
Mr. Stage Manager. Now gent] F iat 
a tableau, remember, not a p ero. please, no talking. This is 
Mr. 


Miss Hibernia. Quite so, Mr. Manager! 
Thinks because he is big and strong 


ras im a mae his loud talk, 
e's to play *‘ the predominant partner ”’ all the ti 

to pile ul Q e time, : 
zg ae eee. "i hate such arrogant, bouncing ways! Beet 
ge : sak provided you are also ‘‘ gallant.” [ Bridles. 
aM pe n iy. e: he! Fancies he can do the ‘‘ United Kingdom” 
y himself, and that the other figures do not count. Won’t even 
esn't mean Great Britain, often as I have to 


learn that England d 

remind him of it, [ Chuckl 
iM bahteain? jek eae 
vincial, unpatriotic lot! you re @ cantankerous, ms ears 
a ae norts, 
2 Leena rtsettastninsen snennanmenemninsensiesaiini aE 


Forward, puss! 


And if that’s not 


Buti always 
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TO MY Wire. Swe Dancgs!” 


Mr. Stage Manager. Pray, pray ladies and gentlemen, stop talk- 
ing, and take your respective positions. 

All, Yes, but what are our respective positions ? 

Mr. Stage Manager. I will show you. (Arranges the four figures 
wn an impressive group, pushing this one forward a little, very gently 
pushing another a shade back, straightening a back here, bending a 
limb there, turning a face, lifting a chin, shaping a drapery). 
There! That’s better. Except the expressions of your faces. They 
will never do! Smile, Mr. Burz, as in proud, placid confidence. 
No, no, that’s the pride without the placidity. Look boldly out, but 
do not clench your jaws or knit your brows. And you, Mr. Sanpy, 
a shade less sourness—if I may say so—would make you look more 
genial and—ahem!—Scotch! Not gwte so much prickly thistley 
nemo me impune lacesset about it you know. Miss CamMBria, my 
dear, as the prominent figure—— 

The other Three (together). Oh, andeed!!! 

Mr. piate Manager (blandly and deprecatingly). ——in this par- 
ticular tableau, for the moment, do not hide more of the other figures 
with your cloak and hat than you are obliged to. And now, if you 
please, all of you, fancy you are having your photos taken for your 
—ahem !—sweethearts, and look as pleasant ‘as ever you can ! 


Y | all share with me the desire that it should’be so. 


All, Oh, I daresay! When we are all as cramped and uncomfort- 
able as possible! 

Mr. Stage Manager (gently). Well, you know, tableaux are 
always just a little trying—to the muscles and nerves. But I do 
want our *‘ Living Picture” to be a success, and I’m sure you will 
Now, then, do not 
shift or change your relative positions, and, oh! Miss HrsERNIA 
(seduttively) before I ring up the Curtain, just a /eet/e shade further 
back, if you please, my dear! 

(Curtain rises.) 


Curtous OPERATION.—In a recent Scotch trial held at the Court 
of Session, Edinburgh, Lord Kyniacny, in answer to a question, 
replied, “T do not think I can compel the witness to be precognosed.”’ 
Mrs, R. was much puzzled on reading this. Of Pug-nosed, Roman- 
nosed, Grecian-nosed, Snub-nosed_ persons she has heard, and knew 
some personally. But they were born so, and she should like to ask 
what possible law there could be, even in Scotland—which was, she 
believed, still a snuff-taking country—that could compel a change 
in anybody’s nose. 
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IN LOVE AND WAR.” 


Spooney (to hated rival about to jump a harmless fence), ‘‘’ WARE WIRE, Sir!” 


THE BALLAD OF THE OMNIBUS 
CONDUCTOR. 


CHARING Cross—penny all the way, 
Hyde Park and Kensington, 

Hammersmith—Holborn, did you say ? 
No, Miss, the yaller one. 


Third time to-day St. Paul’s we quit 
In this red omnibus, 

And many weary hours of it 
Are still in front of us. 


Nearly a quarter of an hour 
Behind, as sure as fate ! 

And here comes on a thunder-shower, 
Uncommon sharp and straight. 


And them two sweethearts on the roof 
Without agamp! But note, 

Because she’s got no waterproof, 
He’s lent her his top-coat ! 


And she is not afraid she’ll spile, 
I gather from her eye; 

So they ’re waiting with a peaceful smile 
Until the clouds roll by. 


But the old lady on the right, 
In furs, I can’t abide; : 
She’s shrieking out, in tones of spite, 
She wants to go inside! 


‘You should ’ave gone at first. 
Mum!” Room outside for one— 

For Piccadilly, Hyde Park Gate, 
Hammersmith, Kensington. 


There ’s some gets down at Charing Cross, 


But I won’t tell her this ; 
Her costume won’t be any oss ! 
She ’ll just stay where she is. 


Too late, 


Those two—I might give them the tip! 
They-’ve got no blooming furs, 

And I see the rain begin to drip 
From that nice ’at of ’ers! 


‘*Room inside, presently, for tvo, 
Lady,” I murmur low. 

Old woman looks as if she knew, 
Although she couldn’t know! 


So down at Charing Cross they get, 
That pair, and step inside, 

And passing by the Haymarket, 
Up Regent Street we glide, 

But in Piccadilly there’s a block, 
Close to St. James’s Park, 


And we wait five minutes by the clock, 
As stranded as the Ark! 


From the bus in front turns round to jeer 


A Kilburn chap perverse, 
And we wrangle for a bit, to cheer 
The drooping passengers ! 


Then on again. The raindrops cease, 
And there’s blue sky to see, 

Along St. James’s Park the trees 
Are green as they can be, 


And soon those two get out. JZ know. 
The sun’s begun to shine, 

They ’ll stroll along in Rotten Row, 
And by the Serpentine. 


A pleasant thing, mid alleys green 
to ramble up and down! 

There is a girl I’ve sometimes seen 
Away in Camden Town. 


I wonder would she walk with me ? 
Only it don’t seem right 

To ask her, when one’s never free 
Until the dead of night ! 


‘| with them!’ howled the excited occupants 


TEACHING THE STRANGER HOW TO ARGUE. 


\(A Fragment from the Next ‘* History of the 
Civilisation of the Nineteenth Century.’’) 


| Tue Intelligent Foreigner accompanied his 
'guide into the chosen birth-place of Educa- 
tion. For a few minutes they could hear 
nothing, as the noise was so great. 

‘*It is simply disgraceful! ”’ cried one of 
the disputants. ‘*Infamous! infamous! 
infamous!” yelled another. ‘* Hounds! 
scoundrels and knayes! ” screamed a third. 
‘“Come on, I defy you all!” bawled a fourth. 
“Give it them! Down with them! Out 


of the public gallery. 

‘* Let us come away,” cried the Intelligent 
Foreigner through a speaking-trumpet. 

‘*Perhaps it would be better,” replied his 
guide, who had been able to make out his 
companion’s suggestion with the aid of an 
ear-trumpet. 

‘*Dear me,’’ murmured the Intelligent 
Foreigner when he was once more safely 
promenading the Victoria Embankment. 
‘What were they quarrelling about ?”’ 

‘*Oh, they were scarcely quarrelling,’”’ ex- 
plained his guide; ‘*‘the School Board were 
only calmly discussing a religious question.”’ 

Upon hearing this the Intelligent Foreigner 
returned to his own country in Central Africa, 
where debates were conducted in a more 
dignified manner, 


| New SprEcuLatTiIvE INVESTMENT. — ‘‘ The 
Booby Mines Co., Unlimited.’’ Also, ‘* The 
Irregular Investment and General Loss 
Guarantee’d Co,” 


ee ee ee 
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onshorts. Haggards (Mexican and Afri- 

Wii HHUA i fe CE A aA ASS Go si can Consolidated), Hardys (Wessex Gold- 
THe OH Mt AH Hira pic Poe net mine), and Besants Deferred on the 
| 


whole maintained an active sale, O’Rells 
‘ruled ‘* bullish,” and there was a specu- 
lative account for the fall in Ibsens and 
other foreign securities. In spite of an 
animated competition between two rival 
jobbers, Tolstois declined after the pre- 
vious rush, and Copyright Debentures 
of the last issue were toa certain extent 


off colour. 
cd 


*” * 


Insiders prophesy no immediate varia- 
tion in Twains, Bret Hartes, and Blacks 
(Highland Obligations). There will pro- 
bably, however, be some slight fluctua- 
tion in Stevensons, Q’s, and Corellis. 
Grant Allen Ordinary were the turn 
above par, but the same Company’s 
Preference Stock found no buyers. 
steady advance was maintained in Brad- 
dons. Ouidas were hazardous, though 
Zolas were less risky than usual, as it is 
rumoured among those who know that 
the forthcoming Lourdes series of Cou- 
pons will be an exceptionally safe in- 
vestment. Schreiners Unified were in 
favour with a limited public. Minor 
. | Hi 4 | p If: ee Poet investments have been much wa- 

TARRY: Nt Bn Un A Hite rie eg oe tered of late on limited clique sales, 
NWAVAIRE | gh eral Hera eer ie "rh and continue languid. ‘They are un- 
yikes j doubtedly somewhat difficult to)<4 bear.” 


The List of Applications will open on 
Monday, April 2 (All Fools’ Day being 
Sunday), for shares in a new Journalist. 
We prefer not to give the list of Direc- 
‘tors. According to the abridged pro- 

spectus, the Company has been formed 
for the purpose of acquiring the rights 
for London and twenty miles round ina 
new Collector of Town Refuse, who is 
the originator of a novel and rapid 
system of converting the same into pars 
of statutory length. Amongst his assets 
are an assortment of political convictions 
(slightly damaged, but reversible), a 
complete set of canards (newly hatched), 
fifteen pawn-tickets, and a pending libel 
case. An interim dividend of a farthing 
in the pound will be declared at an early 
opportunity. A solicitor to the Company 
has not yet been found. 


An Un-LeEcky REMARK; oR, A CAT- 
ASTROPHE AVERTED.—Mr. LEcky pro- 
tested recently in the Observer that he 
‘never believed, or heard, or said, that 
JAcoB Cats inspired SHAKSPEARE”’; but 
he did say, he admits, ‘‘ that the popu- 
larity of Cars in Holland was almost 
an that of ep in England.”’ 
ONE HAKSPEARE was fon 
Be Gorse (to Fair Débutante). ‘‘ER—I MUST CONGRATULATE YOU ON YOUR APPEARANCE, |of a “* fine a a 

Eales a ae Fair Débutante (flattered). ‘‘OH, THANKS, Mr. Youne!” sounds like Tom Cat, Esq.—and. he has 

us Youth (hastily). ‘‘ Or coursE—ER—I ONLY MEAN YOUR Firs? APPEARANCE, YOU KNow!”’ | many a good word ‘‘ to throw to a dog.” 
SS —— |On one celebrated occasion he was in- 


THE LATEST QUOTATIONS, | Jock though whether this is well-founded in| PO oD of Cats 
ites Citar Mrewitaecésts th "| open to dispute. Bensons still showed signs of | °Y pole 
atuld ‘put tetra iggests that capitalists inflation, and Zangwills were moderately cheer- 
preemies, mae tiey into one and endow ful, owing to a continued demand for Ghetto 1 {SymportcaL.—"' Lord RoseBery,” said 
Hee? i ra a Literary Stock Ex- Issues. Grands receded somewhat, owing to The World last week, ** will probably go 
Se Beton Pa Caeatan urn setae writer into the drain on this stock last year. A further | down to Battle for a couple of days.” 
Minplifled ‘while atthe pou ae beautifully advance has been freely predicted in Egertons He will certainly have to come up fon 
Bele inelv ion pe vos and public and Kernahans; these bonds have, however, for “battle” for the next three months. 
rl’ ats sous ee = ey are.” Sub- the moment eased off fractionally, operators for After his first nasty one from WaMBa- 
Ptegncial Pench ‘ies aa racted from the | the rise fighting shy of the present glut in| Lappy the Jester, it is to be hoped the 
4 n > middle of next week, | psychological seturities: PREMIER will ‘‘ come up smiling,” 
There was a very brisk inqui | : ; : : 
Che ieee el aty yesterday on| The Establi i i 
eae. eee ot Shares, but New but firm SO iiicatly one arpa | tie a ft 4 sae th pe people are 
tent. Weyma Loy rooped to a certain ex-| in “futures.” One-per-Cent. Meredith : ee see > aeneotell Rie ae 
nt. ymans were temporarily on the | ; ne-per-Cent. Merediths were a,| the Income-tax”’ expected in the Bud- 
grade, while Caffyns (Iota Stock) Pate A, . ue shade harder, while Indian and Pennsylvanian get. ‘‘ Any addition,” says Mrs. R 
SIPS aria rs ae a healthy converted Kiplings showed a moderate advance | “is senseless.” a, 


change at 
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LAYS OF THE CURRENCY. 
Iv.—‘* PRICE SIXPENCE,” 
I smné a song, it has been done 


efore ; 
I could not (if I would) with | 
truth deny it. 
We have our minor poets by the 
score, | 
o make somehow a decent. 
living by it. / 
In point of fact I do myself—_ 
that’s more 
Or less, and so could you were 
you to try it. 
It’s pleasant thus to earn (when 
in a fix) pence, | 
So that is why I sing a Song of | 
Sixpence. | 
Oh, not for me (I’m glad to say) 
to sing 


Of that abnormal pocketful of 


rye; 
I fondly hope and quite believe 
the King 
Used language suitable to such 


a pie. 
No doubt he stormed and swore 
like anything, / 
And blew the wicked cook up 
—to the sky. | 

My song is different. Somehow 
Nursery Rhymes aii | : . 

Seem quite unsuited to these HAAR CDAD Maha eeeks Wet 
modern times. | | Pi See 


With Sixpence now you get a | | 
ladies’ journal, MMe 
News-crammed up to the very | 
brim, where no thing 
Too sacred is to print. It seems 
eternal i 
Is woman’s interest in her— 
inward clothing. 
How pleasant it would be if one 
could spurn all 
These things sartorial. I con- 
fess with loathing 


Ix 


>. es 


‘“How ’s THIS, BROWN ! 


| A HOLIDAY, TASK FOR THE EASTER VACATION. 


Dear Mr. Puncu,—As you always look after us fellows, will you 
say a good word for us at Easter? Everyone knows that we don’t 


have too many holidays, but it seems a beastly shame to handicap | 
the little vacation we are allowed by setting us holiday tasks. | 


However. if we are to have them, let us answer them as we please, 
in a cheery, light-hearted spirit appropriate to the occasion. To teach 
you what I mean I will jot down a few questions to show you how 


I think they ought to be treated, and when I write myself I feel | 


sure that I am speaking for a lot of chaps who share my opinion. 
HOLIDAY QUESTIONS WITH MODEL ANSWERS, 
History: 
Question. Who was WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR? 


Answer. A Johnny who came over to England to have a tussle | 


with Haroxp, and got the best of it at Hastings. 

Q. What was the result of the Battle of Hastings ? 

A. That everything was made ship-shape for no end of a time, and 
consequently caused it to be unnecessary to consider events until the 
reign of QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Q. What do you know about the Normans ? 

A, Chaps in armour, who became the ancestors of anyone claiming 
respectability at the end of the Nineteenth Century. 

Q. What were the provisions of Magna Charta? 


A. Not generally known, but if there were a luncheon party at | 


Runnymede, probably venison from the New Forest. 

Q. Who was RicHarpD THE First ? 

A. A King of England who was fond of music. He killed a lion, 
was taken prisoner, and discovered by BLuNDEL, probably from 
Marres. Fond of fighting, and was a friend of Sir WALTER Scorv, 
who put him in Zranhoe. 


of CHARLES THE First up to the present time. 
A. Execution of CHARLES THE First. Death of Queen ANNE. 
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ATHLETICS UNDER DIFFICU LTIES. 


| Master (to Brown Secuwndus, who is doing a little private practice). | 
Out oF ScHOOL ? | 
Brown Secundus (innocently). ‘‘SpRAINED WRIST, SIR!” 


‘something. One good turn deserves another. 


Battle of Trafalgar. Battle of Waterloo, Accession of the QUEEN. | 
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These robed and hatted columns 
never fail 

To fill—well, one who’s only a 

| mere male. 


Or Sixpence buys for you a pic- 
ture paper. 

You (if you’re famous) find 
your portrait there 
Displayed in such a way that 

every gaper 
| Can you see ’mid a bevy of the 
air. 
You’re next a girl who knows 
well how to drape her 
Delightful limbs—wne dan- 
| seuse premiere. © 
Your likeness isn’t like you, but 
your fame 
Consists in this—they always 
print your name, 


Along with papers of the hum- 
' bler penny, 
The bookstalls now are all 
heaped up on high 
With those that cost you six, all 
seeking any 
Sensation like to catch your 


‘roving eye. 
To tell the truth, they ’ve got 
to be so many, 
You hardly know which one 
is best to buy. 
Though should you wish to keep 
your loose (or lax) pence, 
Remember each you get means 
‘* Bang goes Saxpence! ”’ 


‘* WILL THE British MusEUM 
REMAIN WHERE IT Now IS?”’— 
Certainly ; it is so strongly at- 
tached to its present situation, 
that it will stay just where it 
is, in spite of ‘‘ powers”’ being 
given to it to: add to itself two 
‘new wings, and ‘to take several 
| flights (of stairs). 


WHAT FOR?” 


The Crimean War. The Jndian Mutiny. ._Marriage of the Prince 
oF WALES. Marriage of the DUKE oF YorRK. Commencement of the 
Easter Holidays. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Q. Name some of the principal places of interest in London. 

A. The theatres; Olympia; the Crystal Palace. The table d’héte 
at the Grand Hotel. Madame Tvssavp’s. Lorv’s Cricket Ground. 
The Oval. The Army and Navy Stores; and the tops of all the 
omnibuses, . 

Q. Give the names of the most important towns in England. 

A, Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Westminster, Rugby, Marlborough, 
Cheltenham, Felsted, Radley, Godalming, and West Kensington. 

Q. Specify the principal exports and imports of Great Britain. 

A, Don’t know. 

Q. What causes the creation of an island in latitudes where 
volcanoes are in constant eruption ? 

A. Don’t care. 

There, Mr. Punch, if we might floor our papers as above 
mentioned, a holiday task would become quite a little holiday 
pleasure. Do your best for us. We always take you in during 
term time, and, when we come home, get the governor to buy a 
couple of copies—one for himself, one for us. So you see you owe us 


Your affectionate little friend, JoNES MINoR, 


THe AGRA Banx.—The rupee is down a penny since November. 
It is now worth one shilling and twopence instead of one and three- 
pence. The prospects of the A. B. were declared at the last meeting, 
as reported in the 7imes, to be *‘ encouraging,” but the past history 
latterly appears to have been rather Agra-vating. ‘‘ Well, after all,” 


J van . _ | says Rosrert the Vaiter, ‘‘’tis only Agra-vaiting for better times.”’ 
Q. Give the principal events from the commencement of the reign” y : brs 


Goop News, ir Trur, AS TO THE RosEBERY CoNsTITUTION.—It 
is said that the sore places have been Healy’d up. 


— 
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TO A ‘“V-SHAPED DEPRESSION.” 


In meteorological reports 
Thou comest to us, mostly from the West, 
And any individual who sports 
A decent topper is, like thee, 


O sad Depression, ruinous to gamps, 
The broad Atlantic would not feel so much 
Thy moist and mournful influence that damps 
The moist and mournful Briton with its touch 


Then pause at times, and make the sad sea waves 
Yet sadder and yet wetter than they are, 

And send us not to inundated graves, 
With cough and cold, consumption and catarrh. 


Yet, if thou comest, change at least thy name, 
V-shaped Depression—scientifie sound ! 

Warm vernal showers once so softly came, 
And coaxed the crocus from the moistened ground. 


Poor Poetry is dead ; ring out her knell. 
Stern Science simply crushed her long ago. 
That Science lives, ‘t V-shaped Depressions ”’ tell ; 
That Poetry is dead, these verses show. 


depressed. 


‘“ADVICE GRATIS.” 


My prar Brrertess,—I have long been puzzled _by the want of 
success accorded to you in our mutual profession. This is certainly 
not the result of lack of assiduity on your part. You are punctual 
and regular in your attendance in Court. On the occasions when 
you have addressed it, so far as my experience goes, you have shown 
yourself equal to the occasion. It is true that I personally only re- 
member two such, but doubtless there have been many others, 
Those to which I allude are, first, when you rose in the Queen’s 
Bench Division to complain of a draught, and Mr. Justice - at 
once granted your application, and made an order directing the 
usher to close a window. Second, when, being the senior barrister 

resent, you rose to congratulate Mr. Baron —— on his return to the 

ench. (He had risen, you will remember, half an hour earlier than 
the usual time on the previous afternoon, owing to a somewhat 
premature increase to his domestic responsibilities. ) 

It is true that his Lordship, after you had spoken, observed that 
‘“‘it was a private matter, and ought not to form the subject of 
public allusion”; but I can never forget the dignity with which 
you replied, ‘‘My Lord, that which concerns you concerns the 
nation.” You had, I remember, resumed your seat even before 
His Lordship requested you to do so. So 
that the report, as it appeared in the 
yapers, that you were ‘‘ordered to sit 

own,” ‘‘and resumed your seat accord- 
ingly,” is not correct. : 

How is it, then, that your efforts have 
not been crowned with success? My dear 
BRIEFLESS, you will not be offended with 
me if I suggest that your personal appear- 
ance is not sufficiently impressive. 1 illus- 
trate what I mean. Your forensic costume 
is correct, your dress appropriate, your 
whiskers are according to a well-known and 
universally accepted pattern, ‘*‘ the mutton 
eee chop.” But you lack, dare I say the word, 

Devil,” or rather ‘‘g0” (‘‘go” is better, and I adopt it). Now 
my idea is that, with your undoubted ability, it is worth while 
making a series of experiments in your personal appearance, with 
the view of ascertaining whether the success ycu_ undoubtedly 
deserve can any longer be denied to 
you. In primis, you must sacrifice your 
whiskers, know this may bring 
trouble at home ; but if the importance 
of the situation is urged, I fancy the 
opposition will give way, or at any rate 
compromise, for moustaches to be grown 
at the sea-side during the Long Vacation, 

I remember a friend of mine who 
sacrificed his moustaches on taking silk 
overcoming a good deal of hostile do. 
mestic feeling by having them mounted 
on a Christmas card with some*appro- 
priate verses. I don’t see why you 
should not do something in this line 
with your whiskers. Having got rid 
of the whiskers, I would sueccst that 
you should put yourself into the hands 
Or an expert, like Mr, Chankson, the thie i 

oO) eatrical perruqwer, in 
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order that you may appear as the spry, incisive_ barrister. The 
wig must ei uncurled, and rendered less formal, but your collars 
and bands must be as stiff as 
starch can make them. CLARK- 
son will give you a heavy eye- 
brow, and you will wear a glass. 
Your manner will be short and 
sharp, your gestures quick and 
emphatic, you will not. brook 
contradiction, and your power 
of self-assertion must be un- 
limited. ; nes 

I have great faith in this type, 
but should it fail after a fair 
trial, I would recommend the 
following change. The wig 
should be straightened out. The 
heavy eyebrow removed, the glass 
laid aside. CiARKson should 
produce you as the jocular genial 
counsellor. This should _ be 
achieved by raising the colour 
of, and bringing into prominence, 
your cheek; a slight redness on 
the nose indispensable in true comedy. You will assume a quaint 
and quiet mien; but your eye must twinkle (CLARKSON will see to this). 

The last type that I would suggest to 
you in this letter as worthy of a trial 
is the erudite counsel, for this character 
you will require whiskers, but not the 
formal pattern you now wear. They 
must be irregular and straggley. The 
face a good deal lined, and heavy 
spectacles; collar and bands limp. 
Affect to be suffering from short sight, 
and let your excellent clerk see that you 
are regularly supplied in Court with 
legal works, black letter preferred, 
which you will diligently study about 
three inches from your nose. 

My dear BrrieFtess, I shall be anxious to learn what you think of 
my suggestions, and to give you others should these fail after fair 
trial. Yours, WELL-WISHER, 


ii/f 


Tl 


—— 


Ss 


PHILANTHROPY A LA MODE. 


A sirtiné for the Public Examination of the Directors and Officers 
of the Children’s Benevolent Bank was held recently before the Pre- 
siding Authority. Although eighty witnesses were required to appear, 
only the Secretary attended. It transpired that the Institution was 
registered for the purposes of transacting the business of bankers and 
money lenders. The insolvency of the Bank was attributed to its 
funds having been advanced on inadequate or worthless securities. 

The Secretary, having been called, was examined by the Presiding 
Authority. He said he was appointed pro tem., but had nothing to 
do with the composition of the prospectus. Two hundred million 
prospectuses were issued in China, Japan and other charitable com- 
panies. The alleged object of the Bank was to assist infants of 
tender years at times of pecuniary difficulty. 

The Presiding Authority. Was not the prospectus a combination 
of cant and cuteness ? 

The Witness admitted that such was the case. He was not respon- 
sible for the prospectus. That was the work of the promoter, who 
received two-thirds of the shares as a consideration for the trouble he 
had taken in establishing the Institution. The other shares, worth 
apparently £100 each, were issued at a very considerable discount. 

The Presiding Authority. Is it not a fact that some of the £100 
shares were sold at twopence a-piece ? 

The Witness was not prepared to answer that question in the 
affirmative. However, he had certainly heard (on reliable authority) 
that some of the shares were purchased at the sum per share of 
twopence halfpenny. He did not consider this a disproportionate 
sum for the value of the investment. 

The Presiding Authority. Why did the Promoter receive two- 
thirds of the shares of the Institution ? 

The Secretary. For forming and floating the Company. 

The Presiding Authority. And what became of the funds that 
were actually received by issuing the debentures at the large discount 
you have mentioned ? 

The Secretary. They were sent to the Promoter. 

The Presiding Authority. And where is that official ? 

The Secretary. I believe that he is residing abroad. 

[The inquiry was then adjourned sine die. 


ApMIssIon-Monry to a Bacnu Concert,—‘ Bach-shesh.” 


Aprit 7, 1894.] 


BETWEEN THE (SUNDAY) SHOWS. 


Scene—The West End. Tiwe—Between Show Sunday and Studio 
Sunday, Present—Two Art Enthusiasts. 


First Art Enthusiast. Yes; we enjoyed ourselves thoroughly. 
We took a fly, and went first to Chelsea, and did it thoroughly, and 
then to the Regent’s Park, and did zt 
thoroughly too. 

Second Art Enthusiast. Well, we 
only had a cab. You see as the studios 
are in groups, it is so easy to go from 
one place to another, and then walk. 
It was really most amusing. 

First A. E. Yes; I always like the 
y fun. You see the same people at each 
place. They come up regularly until 
you quite begin to know them. 

Second A. E. Yes, just as if you 
were on board ship and saw them every 
day. And that’s why I think you 
should dress very quietly. 

First A. E. I quite agree with you. 
There was an arrangement in green and yellow which palled upon us 
terribly before the day was done. We quite liked it the first time 
we saw it. But it grew so terribly monotonous. We saw it fourteen 
times. a 

Second A. E. Yes, and you must look at a startling costume. It 
attracts your attention in spite of all your efforts to look at some- 
thing else. 

First A. E. Quite so; for what else have you to look at if you 
don’t examine the dresses? Of course, if you meet friends, you can 
talk to them. 

Second A. HE. Exactly. That ’s what we did. We met the 
SoLFERINO SMITHS, and chatted all the afternoon with them. We 

ot into the stream, and were carried away with it. We drifted 

rom place to place most charmingly. 

_ First A, FE. That must have been very nice; because, after all, it 
7s rather dull spending a whole afternoon in doing nothing in 
particular. 

Second A, E. Well, you can scarcely call it nothing in particular, 
because it is quite the thing todo. Besides, one must be somewhere 
on a Sunday, and why not in the studios? It is chilly out of the sun 
in the parks, and now the House is sitting it is difficult to get away 
into the country. : 

First A. E. Certainly. I suppose you did not see many of the 
pictures ? 


Second A. E. Well, to tell the truth, I never looked at them. | 


You see, there is always such a crush, that it’s quite a business to 
get near them. Besides, what-is the good? You will be able to 
inspect them to your heart’s content early in May. What were 
they like? 

First A, E. Oh, I don’t know. I make it arule to attend to more 
important matters. The pictures can wait. 

Second A. E. Quite so. And d@ propos of the subject, are you 
going to the show of the Academicians on Sunday ? 

First A. E. Of course I shall. Why, I wouldn’t miss it for Bat 
thing. Why half London will be in the Melbury Road and the 
Regent’s Park. Of course, the paintings will be more interesting 
than those exhibited by the outsiders. But I don’t think I shall 
trouble myself about them. As you say, they can keep until the 
Private Views at the New Gallery and the Royal Academy. 

Second A. E. Exactly. But really art must be making great 
progress in England. Why, afew years ago no one thought of visit- 
ing the studios. 

First A, E. Yes, we are distinctly an art-loving people. But you 
haven’t told me—shall you come to the Show on Sunday ? 

Second A. E. That is a question I cannot answer until I have 
heard from my dressmaker. If I can get my morré gown in time I 
shall certainly turn up. But if it doesn’t come I shall mope in the 
drawing-room. Won’t it be too sad? 

First A. E. Too sad. And Iam in the same position. My second 
Sunday gown is behind time. If it doesn’t come, I shall be moping 
too. I do so love art. 

Second A. E. So do I. Especially now one is not bothered to say 
anything complimentary to the artists. So much nicer to move in 
and out without having to criticise or to praise. But if we are not 
betrayed by our dressmakers, we will go together. 

First A. E. Of course we will. And that will be delightful ; I do 
so dote upon paintings—in a new bonnet. 

Second A, E. And I do so love statues—in a new cloak. Ah! 
what would we do without the two Sundays ? 

First A. E. Ah, what indeed! So good for Art generally! 

Second A. E. And English artists particularly ! 

[Scene closes in upon preparations for a great intellectual treat 
for the Pillars of Art in England. 


VOL, CVI. 
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LIVELY TIMES IN DRURY LANE. 


‘‘DruRIOLANUS”’ is doing well, very well, with his ‘* Operas in 
English.” The National Theatre has been crowded on the nights it 
has been opened for the reception of the Public and the Public’s 


favourites. Maritana, Faust, Carmen, and The Bohemian Girl, 
have been played in turn and with 
equally satisfactory results. At the 


initial performance of BALrr’s master- 
piece it was (musically) noted that = 
‘ You’ll Remember Me’ was not 
encored. Quite so, the dear old girl 
(she’s fifty if she’s a day) could be re- 
collected without a reminder. Every 
melody is as familiar in our mouths 
(with pianoforte accompaniment) as 
household words. As the composer (who 
was more of an Irishman than a French- 
man) might have said of the libretto, ‘‘ it 
is tres Bunn.” Sir AvuGustus seems to 
have discovered a Lane without a turn- 
ing. Drama, Pantomime and Opera may 
be seen one after the other, but they keep 
to the same straight road—the road to success. So we can sing 
‘* Turn on Old Times”’ (adapted from Maritana) without any fear for 
the consequences. 


JUSTICE TO SHRIMPS. 


A MASS meeting of shrimps took place yesterday in Tide Park, a 
nice sandy reach at the mouth of the Thames mid-way between the 
Kent and Essex coasts. As it was a Bank Holiday for all 
crustaceans, the banks were deserted, and a large attendance was 
the result. The state of the water was as 
calm as could have been desired, and the 
only drawback was a mist supposed to be 
due to the Barking outfall. 

The Chair-Shrimp said that the object of 
that imposing demonstration was known 
to all. They had crawled there in their 
thousands in order to support the Bill now |- 
before Parliament to check the sale of 
French and Belgian shrimps. (Cheers.) 
. The meeting, of course, was aware that 
-) owing to this unfair foreign competition 
the value of true-born British shrimps had 
been reduced to half what it once was. 
(Cries of “* Shame!”’) He protested 
against this immigration of destitute alien 
shrimps, creatures—he meant—who were 
destitute of the praiseworthy and realistic 
flavour which, as all the world acknow- 
ledged, belonged tothemselves. (4 pplause.) 
The foreign shrimp was afraud. He put it to the meeting—did his |, 
tail come off as easily as theirown? (‘‘ No, No.”) Had he the same 
fine colour? (‘‘No!”) What he desired was protection to native 
industries, and shrimps were industrious, whatever prawns might 
say to the contrary. (Cheers.) The whole effort of their existence 
was to taste nice, and keep up their character on the British tea- 
table. (General cheering.) 

The Next Speaker (who declined to give his name for fear of losing 
his situation) remarked that what was really wanted was the forma- 
tion of a National Union of Amalgamated Crustaceans. Even 
prawns and crayfish should be included. (‘* No!” and uproar.) The 
foreign shrimp was a blackleg. (Cheers.) Let them drive him back 
to Belgium by picketing the eastern coasts, and at the same time 
establish a large strike fund! (Applause.) To set up such a fund 
it was only necessary for them all to shell out. (Laughter.) 

Another Shrimp declared that he was a Free Trader. (Hisses.) 
Let the foreigners compete with them! .Did they think the British 
public were such idiots as not to know the difference of taste between 
the two? (‘* Yes”? and ‘‘ No,’’) If they liked, let the foreigners 
have the words ‘‘ Made in Belgium” inscribed on their backs prior to 
sale. (Cheers, and a voice ‘‘ No room.) He agreed that there was 
no room for them in England. (Zawghter.) But let them trust to 
the principles of free trade to drive them out! (Cheers, hisses, and 
confusion.) 

At this point the Resolution was put and declared carried amid 
great enthusiasm, and the proceedings terminated with the usual 
vote of thanks to the Chair-Shrimp. 


‘“WerARY! so WEARY!”’—On J'riday last a gentleman wrote to the 
Times, signing himself ‘* 4 Barrister of Twenty Years’ Standing.” 
Did he take a chair and sit down to write that letter ? If so, has he 
ever got up again ? 
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An Object-Lesson for School-Board Fanatics. 
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THE VILLAGE SCHO 
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(writes a mistress) which are very inferior. I 
cannot be supplied with two rooms, only a bed- 
room. (For this room-she pays £10 a year.) I 
cook my own dinner in school, also tea, and pass 
the time away by reading, &., until 9 p.m., 
then I go to my lodgings, and retire to rest.’ I 
ask you to picture for yourselves the condition of 
this woman in winter, sitting all the black, frozen 
evening through in her solitary schoolroom.””— 
Mr. T J. Macnamara’s Paper on “ The Rural 
Schoolmistress, her Conditions of Servitude ;?’ read 


before the Meeting of the National Union of 


eachers. | 


‘* To every class we have a school assign’ d, 

Rules for all ranks, and food for every 
mind : 

Yet one there is, that small regard to rule 

Or study pays, and still 1s deem’d a school ; 

That, where a deaf, poor, patient widow sits, 

And awes some thirty infants as she knits.’ 


This is no picture of to-day ; ’twas so, 
Of school, well-nigh a century ago _[best,”’ 
Sang ‘‘ Nature’s sternest painter, yet the 
Uncompromising CraBBE. Now east and west 
The autocratic School Board spreads its sway, 
Whilst toiling myriads applaud—and pay ! 
And yet Crapsr’s pencil here might find a 
theme 

Like MacnamAnra’s pen! 

It seems a dream 
Of nightmare hideousness and sordid gloom 
That whitefaced woman in that whitewashed 


m; [mute | 


room ; 
Worn with the long day’s ministrations ; 
In chilly loneness, silence absolute, 

Grilling her supper o’er the scanty stove. 

No brisk ¢ mpanionship, no light, no love ; 
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‘THE BocEty COMPETITION.” 
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Nought womanly, save patience and the grace 
That arduous culture lends the homeliest 


face ; 
No comfort in that bleak, blank, barn-like 
waste, 
Nothing to warm the heart or charm the taste, 
Only Boeotian bareness coarse and crude, 
Discomfort drear, and soulless solitude! 


Was wee: this she drudged by day and 
night, 

As taught or teacher? Is this piteous plight 

The goal of five years study strenuous, 
brave ?—- 

A lonely, tired, ‘‘ certificated’ slave! 

CRraBBE’s ‘‘ patient widow,”’ CowPER’s pious 
dame, (tame, 

And GotpsmirH’s ‘‘ village master,’ dear to 

The Yankee ‘‘ School - marm,” or the 
‘* Hoosier’’ quaint, 

The shrewd hedge - pedant Irish fancies 
paint ;— 

All these antique and antiquated types 

Of pedagogues with poverty at gripes, 

More genial growths of homely nature show, 

With more of hopeful ease and human glow, 

Than this the latest and most ‘‘ up-to-date ’”’ 

Pale product of a pedagogic State. 

| The scholar-task, the pupil-teachership, 

_Instruction’s spur, Examination’s whip, 

| The training-college ; all the learned fuss, 


thus ? 


ARNOLD could plan or ACLAND execute 
Seen culminating in the cruel gloom 
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‘* Brutal severity of work, to crush 

| Her qromenhood clean out !’? Health's roseate 
us 

Frozen to pallor, as her long-stored stock 

Of varied learning to her rustic flock 

Of dull, precarious pupils is outpoured, 

At the dictation of a blundering Board. 

| Tyrannical Committees overtask her ; 

Hi erencmached village autocrats will ask 

er 

Zeal in return for snubbing ; bigots job, 

And the mean, pettifogging school-board snob 

Makes her dull life a burden and a fear— 

She—passing poor on forty pounds a year ! 


Look on this picture pedants, and on that 

Of the old school-dame who in snugness sat, 

| ee etc, knitting blandly, holding 
rule 

O’er urchins in the old quaint village school, 

With horn-book, slate and sampler, and con- 
ceive : 

Ifour poor, knowledge-stuffed, pale slip of Eve, 

Weary of ceaseless work, and starless gloom, 

Falling asleep in her bleak, whitewashed 

| room, 

Dreams not with envy of that old dame’s lot 
_In days when Standards and School Boards 
| were not; 

And wonder if in order to command 
| Our new Ideal, an Educated Land, 


From Forster down to DiceLr, ending— ’Tis really needful that that land should 


| have 


| All the sage schemes—perfection absolute !— | In a schoolmistress an instrueted slave ; 


Doom her to life with dull diseomfort 


fraught, 


Of this wan woman in this wretched room? | And sacritice the Teacher 0 the Taught 
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Felix, ‘‘HEAD BAD TO-NIGHT, DARLING ?” Beatrice. ‘‘IT 18 RATHER, DEAR.” 
Felix (mentally reviewing his accomplishments), ‘‘SHALL I—SMOKE A LITTLE TO YoU, DARLING?’ 


OUR UNDERPAID COUNTY COURT JUDGES. . THE NEW ‘CURSE OF LABOUR.” 
| Dear Srr,—I notice that the Times, in a very recent article on Lazovur is looked on as the ‘‘ Primal Curse,”’ 
_ County Court Judges, states that in many cases these learned gentle- | And that perchance in some respects is true ; 
_™men are underpaid. I infer from this, that unless their salaries are | Civilisation has devised a worse, 
_ raised their Honours will resign, for I cannot believe that if they | As shown when toilers find ‘‘ no work to do.” 
Imagine that their salaries are insufficient they will continue to. Faith fails, and Charity chills, and Hope lies dead, 


_ dispense justice at an inadequate remuneration. This is where, with 
deference and, I venture to hope, humility, ERNED CouNSEL comes 
in. Lam willing to accept a County Court J udgeship, (1) because I 


When Labour cannot win its ‘‘ daily bread.” 


Alas for honest industry, and willing,” 


think £1500 a year an ample stipend for the services which I should | Which welcomes death because it may not work ! 
render ; and (2) because I want the post—I may add with truth, | Thy torments, idle-handed Toil, are thrilling. 

| want it badly. Some time ago I warned the Lord CHANCELLOR that | Society this question may not shirk : 

_ unless I were provided for I should take steps to make myself felt, What shall we do with starved, industrious pride, 
unpleasantly felt. My hand was tem orarily stayed by the fact that That, reft of work, seeks rest in—suicide ? 


_ @ solicitor induced me to believe that he would brief me i i 
which my fee would be 400 guineas, to say nothi f abil = f ani ie | 

Before my brief was delivered. the pares con nny ae seers: | Nore on THE New Prece at tHE HAYMARKET.—We wonder h 

Paar 1 L : parties compromised—at least . ; ° OG eaermetes 
the whole thing war go rnough Z have my doubts as to whether |THWY, Ghote “of Chines MecaLe oe te ee aaa toe 

=. c J € - oD, . “7 *7° 

ce ere, the Lorp CHANCELLOR has another chance. As I| Dafiled Py me Impossibility of representing the Emperor as a ‘study 
pater iy han eTePGTL$0sacrice my prospects at tuo Har, ead fo [HO fat Buds, walking. glone, in proversion, until itl 
ee Gonrk Joie se el forgotten in the hard-working de-parture”. on which a C eich ih Rees’: Chee nee 
Piliat dignified office resign. I know of ooo, oooupants Of | cnced: hadliked to venture. “Andongg tfc aaida eit ae 
RE estarously hailer ? now of no two names which would be ane eh atter b ers | : "‘Gemin 4! 5 : We h at se a 
Pras” J dT. Breen eee tbpreciative public than A, BRrEr- Aine eng mace ih ee eee Mr. 
! , Jun., and L. Ernep Coonset, ARMBRUSTER, who is responsible for the music to Mr. TrEE’s new 


ee There I leave t : : 
for L hope the last time as a stuff-gownsman, Pane Lear » and, | Hiece, has carefully interwoven with his own melodies the theme of 
Yours faithfully, L, Benny Coun ee the once popular ditty, ‘‘ He’s got ’em on!” 


| 102, Temple Gardens, E. C., March 30. : 


| $8 -— — ae aoe Bixu.”’—One clause of this is to insure strict 

Mrs, R. heard some lovely Irish « punctua as for certain trains certain rates are to be kept up, and 

‘* Oft in the Chilly Nine ae Tan ey they were called, the time o ‘arrival is to be reduced to a practical careainey: Tinnese 

Hails,” and“ The Minster Boy.” Pp that once through Sara’s ee Mog ree as known and spoken of as ‘* Certain trains 
pital Fae gs n system, 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. | 
EXTRACTED FROM THE DIARY OF TOBY, Mive 


House of Commons, Thursday, March 29.—Pity Hanpury didn’t 
observe SoLicrror-GENERAL en- 
od House just now, whilst he 
was bringing indictment against 
Law Officers of Crown. Had he 
seen him, even Hansury’s heart 
would have melted. But so ab- 
sorbed in admiration of his own 
eloquence, so embarrassed by his 
consort the Cap’rN constantly 
running up signals conveying in- 
structions, that he missed oppor- 
tunity. Been on his legs long 
time when Riasy timidly entered. 
Business proposed was to get into 
Committee and vote Civil Service 
Estimates. Hanpury interposed 
with amendment charging Law 
Officers with meanly, not to say 
fraudulently, evading honourable 
understanding entered upon when 
they took office, specifically re-_ 
stricting their private practice. 
Been on the track for some months, 
putting questions plainly insinu- 
ating that, with guilty conniv- 


charge. 

RvssELu in his place to reply. 
On his left SaurrE or Martwoon, 
in high good humour. 

**The CHANCELLOR of the Ex- 
CHEQUER has no _ business to 
laugh,” said HANBURY, annoyed 
at such levity when he was speaking. 

For Leader of House, witnessing waste of its precious time, truly 
no laughing matter. But the Squire is, after all, human, and, 
knowing how completely the elderly young man opposite was giving 
himself away, could not help chuckling. Half-way through Han- 
BURY’s speech, when he had said same thing over only four times, 
Rieey entered, with elaborate look of expecting nothing particular 
going on. House not very full, but broad smile illumined faces on 
both sides below Gangway when they caught sight of him 
standing at Bar looking wiser than ever. Conscious of concentrated 
gaze, Riesy, after carefully examining gaslit-roof, as if it was that 
he had come in for to see, suddenly made a dart for Treasury Bench, 
and (as far as personal proportions make it possible) got under lee of 
his learned colleague the ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

‘*Reminds me,” said PrunxkeEt, fresh from the country, all his 
ideas pastoral, ‘‘ of scene you will come across just now passing any 
green pasture. A lamb momentarily separated from its dam stands 
at gaze. Then, discovering its protector a few yards off, suddenly 
dashes away and makes for its mother’s side, where it tranquilly 
reposes.”’ 

To Hansury’s irresponsible tattle Russet replied with wonderful 
command of temper, and simple but damaging array of facts. As 
for SqurrE oF Matwoop, he was impersonation of benevolent good 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 


The Raiders (FISHER UNWIN) is a stirring story of life in Scotland 
when GrorcE was King. Anda pretty nice life they seem to have 
had. The scene is laid in Galloway, land untrodden by WALTER 
Scorr or any of Mr. Crocxert’s predecessors in this field of fiction. 
Mr, StevENSON writing about The Stickhit Minister, an earlier work 


by the same author, says of two of the stories contained, ‘‘ They are. 
If the weather in Scotland generally is any-_ 


drowned in Scotland.” ' 
thing like that which prevails through the adventures of Patrick 
Heron, hero of this story, the marvel is that anyone should escape 


drowning. Through nearly every chapter of The Raiders there is. 
On one occasion, Patrick and his | 


storm or rain, and whiles it snows. 
friend the Gipsy King being snugly ensconced in the cave, ‘‘ from 
whose very door the precipice, scarred and sheer, fell away both above 
and below,” it snowed and simultaneously blew a hurricane for six- 
teen days! But that was a long time ago, and Scotland, in these days 
beset by tourists, knows how to behave itself better. Perhaps Gal- 
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Big Billee and his Little Billee. 


loway may be an exception to this rule. But with opportunity of | says.” 


humour. He smiled and smiled, and declined to regard anybody, 
even Hanpury, asa villain, Joxrm looked across the table inquir- | 
ingly and suspiciously. ie 
“*T know what he’s thinking of,” he hoarsely whispered. ‘It’s, 
his Budget that is to dish us with the Democracy. In my mind’s 
eye I can see them both; the 
Big Brtre presenting the Little 
BILLEE to an admiring House.” 
Only once did the SQUIRE vary | 
from his benevolent mood. ’Twas 
in his closing words, which called 
upon House to show what they 
thought of Hansury’s proceeding 
by negativing his amendment 
without division. This was done, 
not even the faithful and fearless 
Capr’eN venturing to call out 
-. ** Aye, aye, Sir!’ when Deputy- 
.. SPEAKER put the question. 
_. Business done.—Votes in Com- 
=. mittee of Supply. 
Frida vy — Detetnined attempt 


t. -- to waylay SeurrE oF MALwoop, 
» ~ and rob him of secret of his Bud- 
. - get. It was the blushing, blame- 
@- less BARTLEY who conceived the 
m— crime, and endeavoured to atcom- 
= plish the outrage. Been of latea 
little in the background. Hawn- 
BURY been making the running. 
The Capr’en steaming in and out 
with bewildering rapidity, ruth- 
less recklessness. Time the 
dulcet tones of BaRTLEY’s voice 
should float again through en- 
tranced atmosphere. 

Why should the massive bosom 
of the SqurrRE remain sole deposi- 
tory of secret of Budget ? Barr- 
LEY would draw him, Nothing so 
easy. Treated by a diplomatic 
person from North Islington, 
SauIRE would be like clay in the potter’s hands. So GmrorGE 
CHRISTOPHER Trout BARTLEY, author of One Square Mile in the 
East of London, Provident Knowledge Papers, and The Parish Net, 
cunningly constructed innocent-looking Amendment, laying down 
proposition that income-tax should be levied at lower scale upon in- 
comes derived from industry than on revenues that roll in upon the 
capitalist. SqurrE must reply, and could scarcely escape some 
chance reference that would disclose the drift of his Budget scheme. 

But he did. Even chaffed the Blameless One. Had heard his 
speech forty-five times, he said, with that provoking precision inborn 
in a Chancellor of Exchequer. ‘‘ There is,’ he added, ‘ta great 
deal in the Hon. Member’s speech with which I agree, and a great 
deal from which I differ.” 

a ia pricked up his ears. Now he would get something; and 

e 


‘He must, however,” the SaurrE continued, ‘‘ excuse me if I 
postpone till another occasion telling him with what part of his 
speech I agree, and from which I differ.” 

‘*Drat him!’’ murmured the popular author. ‘‘ No Knowledge 
Papers, provident or otherwise, to be got out of him. In vain I east 
over him the Parish Net. Hereafter I shall keep clear of him, at a 
distance, say, of One Square Mile in the East of London.”’ 

Business done.—Some votes in Committee of Supply. 


‘seeing it in moderately fine weather, there is no need to go to Switzer- 
land or the Alps. The natives lived and fought, slaughtered and 
were killed, in a country whose sublime picturesqueness glows 
‘through the pages of Zhe Raiders. Mr. Crockett’s style is charm- 
‘ing. My Baronite never knew how musical and picturesque is Seot- 
tish-English till he read this book; at least, such is the candid 
opinion which he gives to the THE Baron dE Boox-Worms. 


Af OHNSONIAN Apvicr To ‘‘ Non-possumus”’? ANTI-PROGRESSIVES.— 
Clear your minds of ‘* Can’t”’! 


‘*FLaccina Enrrey.’’—Last Thursday the Union Jack was 
|hauled up and set a-flying over the House of Lords. Bad omen 
| when it is a case of ‘‘ Haul up with the Union.” 


| 
| Mrs, R, went to the theatre recently with a handsome niece, ‘*‘ who 
| was quite,” she observed, ‘‘ the ‘ sinecure of every eye,’ as the poet 
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SOCIAL AGONIES.—THE STOP-GAP. 
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Hostess (to Brown, who has been suddenly invited. at the last moment, to make a Fourteenth), ‘‘ OH, IT’s SO GOOD OF YOU TO COME. WE 


SHOULD NEVER HAVE ASKED YOU, IF WE HADN'T BEEN OBLIGED 


Critical Looker-on, loquitur :— 

Au! their new Jock! He’s astride the old crock, 
It was always a three-legged old plater ! 

Long B11, in his big skin, aspire to the pig-skin ? 
He looks much more fit for a waiter! 

Although he smiles cocky, a triple-chinned jockey 
Is not quite the mount for my money. 

He’ll never go straight, or keep down to the weight, 
Won’t Brri,—that’s the Bank to a bunny! 


The Old ’Un could ride, and, when fair in his stride, 
Took mere slugs over water or timber. 

Old age and hard work never caused him to shirk, 
And he managed to keep light and limber. 

He steered that old horse over many a course, 
Fair lifting him in at the finish ! 

But Jumpo? His waist has been bulking, post-haste, 
And I’m blowed if ’tis like to diminish! 


Good old Jumbo! His style and his seat make one smile ! 
Still he ain’t such bad ete for a welter! Mi 
To the van of the battle he comes with a rattle 
(As poor GorDoN sings) helter-skelter, 
But on this here course clever man and good horse 
Are both likely to get into trouble, 
hey ’re over the water, but there will be slaughter 
You bet, when they come to the double! : 


Old Steeplechase Witz mixed his courage with skill ; 
His horse never felt the least doubt of him : 

And when he’d a nag apt to falter orlage, 

_Knew how to get every ounce out of him. 
You, Jumno, old chip, may-find need for your Whip 

_ When your crock shows a fancy for shunning 
\ ou, JUMBO, old chap, may be glad of a gap - 

When the light-weight’ away with the running,’” 


Well, they ’d nc i 
1 > other . , i i 
tf var Piet epee ; but the true public voice— 
J arc might act as a canker, 
ont piecing ae 


a 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY “GRAND NATIONAL.” 


Great Scott, it’s a burst! They are nearing the first, 
And—bang goes Brxx’s whalebone a flanker. ; 

Springs the whip with a crack! Sixteen stone on his back ! 
Your nag, BILt, is ‘‘ doing his level,” 

But when full extended, his last ounce expended, 
You’ll have to ‘‘ride,’”’ Brrt,—like the devil! 


Well, go it, Bizz, goit! You may get a poet, 
Like brave Linpsay Gorpon, to fire you. 
The ‘‘ Primrose and Blue,” BILL, may win, under you, 
But this course, I’ve a fancy, will tire you. | 
This Steeplechase, Brin, taxes courage and skill ; 
It may end in a win—or the sexton! ; 
Hands down! Don’t be hasty! This obstacle’s ‘‘nasty,” ~ 
But—nothing compared with the next’un ! 


SOCIAL SUBJECT QUESTIONS. 
(The Answers were given by Our Own Schoolboy. ) 


Q. What is a “‘ drum” ? Ae 
ma It is an instrument which, if beaten at a distance, is just bear-~ 
able, 

Q. Why should children go home for the holidays to see their 
parents? - 

A. Because it is the duty of children to see their parents at least 
once a year. : 

@. You may remember a speech which made a great stir at the 
moment and was strongly commented upon by the Z’mes. Who was 
it said ‘‘I am a Catholic First and an Englishman afterwards?” 

A, JULIUS CmsaR. 


CoLONEL Quotem.—Colonel SaunpERSON at Belfast, Tuesday last 
among other good things, observed that Lord RoseBery ‘‘ appeared 
inclined to wear the mantle of the fallen prophet.’’ The simile is, of 
course, the Biblical one of the mantle of Evan falling upon the 
shoulders of ErisHa, but Exryanm had gone up and had decidedly 
not “‘ fallen.” Mr. Guapstronx has not “* gone up” to the House of 
Peers, but he has certainly ‘‘ gone up” in the estimation of all parties 
by retiring. However, probably Colonel SaunpERson’s knowledge 
of his audience is better than his acquaintance with Scripture. 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI.—Apri 7, 1894. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY “GRAND NATIONAL.” 


Ricur Honovrante Artuur B. “ THIS IS A NASTY ONE—BUT IT’S NOTHING TO THE NEXT!! " 
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| 
CAPTAIN VERNEY LOVETT- 
CAMERON, R.N. | 


Died, from an accident in the hunt- | 
wmg-field, on Easter Monday, 
1894, aged 50. ; 


ANOTHER vanished of our great | 
globe-rangers ! 
Strange, he who tracked the | 
Lualaba’s course, | 
And dared in safety the Dark | 
Continent’s dangers, 
Should find home-death in 
falling from his horse !' 
But he, the traveller long held 
lost, who found 
Dead Livinestony, and his 
great work completed, 
Had done enough for honour ; 
and the sound 
Of praise hails one more 
hero, undefeated 
Save by that cold, capricious 
tyrant, ruthless Death, 
Who stays no great soul’s 
glory. with his breath! 


PROPOSED CHANGE OF NAME. | 
—Of course it has been sug- 
gested before, but several digs 
in the ribs are necessary in |. 
-order to excite the attention 
of the authorities. There are 
two, perhaps more, streets | 
named after King WIt.iaM. | 
Why not call the Charing 
Cross King William Street 
after the Johnnie who plays | 
in it? Suppress the other | 
Tooley Street, and let this be} 
F ‘Johnnie-Tooley Street.’ Why 
no 


" 
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WHAT OUR POET HAS TO PUT UP WITH. 


‘*§O GLAD TO MAKE YOUR ACQUAINTANCE, Mr. SWEETBELLS. 
OFTEN HEARD OF YOU FROM MY FATHER—THE COMMISSIONER IN LUNACY, 
you KNow!” 


| CUCKOO ! 
(4A Shakspearian Spring Song 
brought up to date.) 


_ [One of the invariable con- 
‘comitants of Spring ... is the 
'squabble about the Cuckoo.”— 
| JAMES PAYN.] 


| WHEN costers howl, with noses 


ue, 
Their ‘‘ All-er - blowin’!”’ 

| left and right, 

_And evening prints of pinky 

hue (fi ht, 

__ Record each rowdy footba 

The Cuckoo then, is sure to be 

_Squabbled about, cuckooishly. 

| Cuckoo! 

_Cuckoo, cuckoo :—O word of 

| fear 

| Unpleasing to our harried ear ! 


| When statesmen split their 
party straws, 

And shops clear out their 
winter stocks ; 
Then, then the “‘ correspon- 

) dent” jaws 

And gossips clack, like 
cuckoo-clocks ! 

-The Cuckoo then—if not on 

| tree— 

'Pipes—in the papers—plen- 

| teously, 

Cuckoo ! 


LOuslEDO, Cuckoo:—O word of 


ear 
Unpleasing to each harried ear! 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUERY. — 
Mrs. R. wants to know where~ 
the Antigropelo Islands are 
situated ? 


I’VE so 


LAYS FROM THE LINKS. 


To Gee Gee's air of “ See me Dance the. Polka,” 
by a Green Beginner. 

You should see me use the driver 
When I play my morning round, 

You should see its head go flying, 
For I often hit the ground ; 

You should hear me talking golf ‘‘ shop,” 
You should see how it ‘‘clears the 

show,” 

For the shop that belongs to a foursome 

Is the deadliest shop I know! 


You should see me wield the niblick 
When my ball gets into a rut, 
You should see me land an iron-sho 
As far as a moderate putt ; io 
You should see the caddies laughing 
Whenever they hear my name— 
I’m in great demand for a foursome, 
For I play such a useful game! 


You should see me down at Cliqueville 
Competing for the ‘‘SmiruH-JoneEs Cup,” 
But you never will see me dormy, 
For I’ve never yet been one up: 
I blush when I mention long-spoons, 
With short-spoons just the same ; 
So I keep out of ladies’ foursomes, 
For I can’t play a ‘‘ brassy”’ game! 


You should see me ‘‘ top the gutta” 
(It affords me no annoy), ; 

You should see me “‘ laid a stymie”’ 
(It’s the thing I most enjoy) ; 

But I once did a hole in twenty 
Or thirty strokes—or so— 

And I now maintain that a foursome 
Is the grandest game I know! 


DIScoVERIES IN Sky.—Sir Henry THomp- 
son, the eminent surgeon, has offered the 
magnificent sum of £5000 to the nation for 
the purchase of a new telescope for Green- 
wich Observatory. Not satisfied with being 


an undeniable authority on gastronomy, Sir | 


Henry is now about to earn the thanks of 
several Heavenly Bodies for bringing them 
in closer communication with our earth. 
Perhaps, by some surgical operation, he could 


get one of the ‘‘ Heavenly Twins”’ to visit us, | 


and bring us a specimen of ethereal drink in 
a bottle of ‘‘ milky whey,” and, in another 
bottle, the spirit known as ‘‘ Three Stars.” 
Sir Henry might start a Company of *‘ Astral 
Bodies,” Limited. 


‘*A Srory oF Hippen TREASURE.” (See 


Times of March 29.)—There will already have |. 


been a rush for this idea, and the first to 
grasp it and bring out a romance will win, 
unless it should turn out that Mr. Ropert 
Lovis Stevenson is the ‘“ correspondent”’ 
who sent the strange tale to the Zvmes, in 
which case the novel will be announced in a 
few days by the author of Treasure Island, 
which is sure to be ‘‘ treasure trove’’ for the 
readers thereof. 


Most Satisractory.—The Lyceum “ Re- 
turns’? during the past week, 7.e. our ELLEN 
TERRY and our Henry Iryrne, from Ame- 
rica. 


GLADSTONIAN RrcimEN.—Mr, G.’s diet is 
most conducive to his health, and it is all 
taken in the open air, as he walks out with 
his axe, and at luncheon-time he goes in for 
small cuts and big chops. 


; 
THE WHOLE ART OF FICTION, 
[‘‘ Plots for Novels for sale.’”] 


Nove ists weary of commonplace platitude, 
Seeking developments striking and new, 
Listen, and learn with appropriate gratitude 

| What a resource is here opened for you! 


Writers of stories, designers of serials, 

Up to the present you ’ve painfully made 
| Quite a superfluous search for materials, 
Here is a system your labours to aid. 


Whether you write in a style allegorical, 
Whether the comic you cultivate most, 

Tales of adventure, romances historical, -— 
Plots for them all will be sent you by post! 


And when the trade has attained to dimen- 
sions that 
Few at the present would dare to conceive, 
Surely he scheme will admit of extensions 
that 
Further your arduous work will relieve. 


For if the plot, in the manner suggested in 
Offers like this you are willing to buy, 

Characters toe will be largely invested in, 
Dialogue somebody else will-sunply. 


Thus, by adapting the work of your neigh- 
bour, you 
Quickly the taste of the public will please ; 
Thus, by this splendid division of labour, you 
Surely will write with ridiculous ease ; 


Thus without any commanding ability 
Soon you’ll secure the renown which you 
seek, 
And by this scheme of enormous utility 
End by producing a novel a week ! 
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TO ANGELINA, DAMOSEL ERRANT. 
[Fle fro the pres.” —Good Oounseil of Chaucer] 


My twinkling meteoric love, 
I’ve often wondered where you are, 
Since, like the dear diluvian dove, 
You flitted on your Wanderjahr. 


Compelled to take another fair 
To be the butt of my effusions, 

I trusted to the printer’s care — 
My tropes and delicate allusions. 


For you, I said, would know my hand 
Under ‘‘ Tip-topics of the Week ”’ ; 
Old memories would waken and 
A sorry rheum bedew your cheek ; 


And jealousy would in you burn 

And freely melt your snowy breast, 
And ultimately you ’d return 

To seek forgiveness on my chest. 


Meanwhile I raked the haunts of men, 
The club, the common bar, the course ; 
I dogged the gambler to his den, 
And questioned members of the Force ; 


I thought to trace your form disguised 
As Patte en l’air or Columbine, 
And frankly own I am surprised 
To find you in the printing line! 


I never guessed you loved the art, 
Although, of course, I often hinted 
That on Hie tablets of your heart | 
My faithful name should be imprinted. 


But when my verses, more or less 
Adapted to the concertina, 

Got rudely mangled in the press, 
I spotted you, my ANGELINA. 


I recognised a woman’s spite, 
That rankles like a common splinter, 
And knew it was my heart’s delight 
Had played the devil of a printer. 


The proofs were there; they could be seen ; 
It drove me nigh to pessimism, 

This fruit of lawless rites between 
A Malaprop and Spoonerism ! 


The ‘‘ load of all my bitter past”’ 
Was grossly changed to ‘‘lard” and 
cchetie ef 
I ‘‘ sought a shelter from the blast,”’ 
The proof declared I ‘‘ bought a shutter.” 


The ‘‘spoils of time” were turned to 
66 spills,” 
‘*Union and peace” to ‘‘ peas and onions,”’ 


a< = <a ee —— 5S : ing ob) 7 9 66 72 7 9 
wa Seti — i eee The ‘‘ lover’s ills” to “‘ liver pills,” _ 
Se a ee ena PES And ‘‘Cupid’s pinions”’ to he “bunions.” 
LOGICAL. O ANGELINA, turn again 


Effie. ‘Mummy, wHy Do THEY HUNT Lions AN’ TIGERS?” 


Mamma. 


‘BECAUSE THEY KILL THE POOR LITTLE SHEEP, EFFIE.” 


Effie (after a pause). ‘THEN WHY DON’T THEY HUNT THE BurcuErs, Mummy ?” 


LITERA SCRIPTA. 


My Srrepnon, if I cannot give 


Tis not, believe me, that I live 


Your warm attachment due requital, | 
| 
| 


In hopes of capturing a title: 
Sufficient are your small estates, 
1 feel for you distinct affection, 
Graphology alone dictates 
Your unconditional rejection, 


Although a trifle commonplace 

_You have no qualities distressing, 
You’re no Adonis, yet your face 

_is, in some measure, prepossessine 
No doubt to wed a millionaire ia 

_ Would be the happiest lot of any 
Your income is, however, fair, 


But still our matrimonial plans, 

I fear, will never be effected ; 
Graphology forbids the banns, 

And shows your vices unsuspected : 
That uncrossed ¢, that careless 7, 

Those letters formed in haste erratic, 
Are moral dapsus calami, 

That form an obstacle emphatic. 


Vain is remonstrance on your part, 
This note disqualifies a suitor ; 

In all such matters of the heart, 
Graphology must be my tutor ; 

Henceforward you will understand 
Why I reject your admiration 

And he who fain would win my hand 


And print a kiss on lips of mine! 
Come back, and wed your amorous swain ! 
(Please do not read it ‘‘ humorous swine.’’) 


Oh, listen to the Laureate’s pipe! 
With Nature let your food abate ; 

And be more careful of the type, 
More careless of the single state! 


A Cuancr.—‘' A gentleman going abroad ”’ 
advertised in the 7%mes the other day that he 
wanted ‘‘to realise 167 dozen of wine at 
once.”’ When ‘‘ wine is in,” as we all know, 
‘‘wit is out’; but as the wine evidently is 
not ‘‘in,’ surely the gentleman must be 
strangely lacking in the imaginative faculty 
not to be able to sitdown and ‘‘realise”’ to him- 
self the notion of ‘167 dozen of wine.” Sit in 
your chair, think of it, shut your eyes, see 
the 167 dozen in your mind’s eye, Horatio, 
and the thing is done. But we can’t realise 
enough to buy the 167 dozen; which is quite 


| 
| 
And millionaires are none too many. | 


Must send a written application ! 
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another story. 
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Unele. *‘CAN’T GET OVER THAT RUBBER LAST NIGHT. 
Nephew, ‘‘ Dorks 17 ? 


VAGABOND VERSES. 
TO ALTHEA. 


I WROTE you a sonnet last night, 
It seemed such a brilliant idea, 

And when I had finished it quite 
I wrote at the top ‘‘ To AtTHEA.”’ 

Then I read it three times to find out 
What manner of sonnet it was, 

And the third reading banished my doubt, 
For I tore it across and across, 


For somehow I hoped to compress 
The torture and tumult and bliss, 
And the general conflict and stress, 
And the rapture we only just miss 
Into fourteen rhymed lines, that should float 
All down the broad river of Time— 
A sonnet the Last Man might quote, 
A cameo, small but sublime ! 


Of vintage I counted thy thought 
The rarest, and bound to endure, 

And rhymes were the cork that I sought 
For keeping the bottle secure ! 

But though I had corked the thing fast 
With infinite labour and pride, 

A critical glance when I cast, 
I found that the wine was outside ! 


These rhymings, wkat worth is in them, 
That never will haunt you an hour— 
But since I can’t give you a gem, 
Why shouldn’t I give you a flower ? 
Since aught that can echo and live 
Your poet can never indite, 
These vagabond verses forgive, 
In lieu of the sonnet last night. 


“Tae Worm Witt Torn.”—Especially 
when connected with a cogwheel in motion. 
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‘“‘NO EXPECTATIONS ”——EVIDENTLY. 


LosING ALL THAT MONEY To you ! 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE—EASTER. 


DEAR Mr. Puncu.—You are so good to us 
fellows that I am quite sure you won’t mind 
putting in a suggestion on our behalf. I see 
that some people calling themselves ‘‘ Pater- 
familias,” ‘* A Parent,’ *‘The Father of a 
Public Schoolboy,” and the like, have been 
writing to the papers suggesting that the 
Easter Holidays are very ‘‘ inconvenient.” 
They complain that the uncertainty about 
the dates of the vacation causes no end of 
trouble. One of these persons last week said 
that he had a master son who came home in 
the middle of March, a scholar son who 
turned up in the second week of April, and 
a boarding-school daughter who did not have 
her vacation until the month of May. He 
declared that in consequence of this arrange- 
ment his eldest son and that eldest son’s 
sister never met. Of course, this was a cause 
of great regret to the parent, who, however, 
seemed more cut up at the fact that the mix- 
ture of dates seriously interfered with his own 
convenience. Now, with a view to pleasing 
everyone, I have a suggestion to make. If 
the times are all different, why not get them 
uniform by fixing the Easter Holidays to be- 
gin in the middle of March and to end in the 
middle of May? By this arrangement brothers 
and sisters will be able to be at home all to- 
gether. This will please the masters and the 
boys equally, and if Paterfamilias objects, 
why let him refer the matter to Mater- 
familias who is more of a brick than he is. 
Thanking you in advance for inserting this 
letter and possibly for sending me next term 
remain, 

Your affectionate little friend, 
JONES MINOR. 
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IT STILL STICKS IN MY THROAT!” 
I WISH IT HAD STUCK IN MY POCKET!” 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


Leith Boroughs.—Despite the fact that 
Tory Party fought with one of the Blue Bells 
of Scotland, a handsome victory for the pro- 
mising young Whip, Munro-FERGUSON. 

Hawick.—Liberal motto here—‘‘ SHAw to 
win.” True, no doubt, that ‘‘ every dog has 
his day,” but election-day here evidently 
not FULLARTON’S. 

Montgomeryshire.— Result here a paradox, 
Owen, the M.P., a Liberal; but the Tories, 
having dropped their Myrron, secure a 
WYNN. 

Berwickshire.—This delightful country 
seat let to a highly eligible young TENNANT. 
C. B., Batrour, however, says, not a life- 
Tennant. 

Wisbech.—Liberals satisfied their candi- 
date is of the right Branp. Sroprorp Sack- 
VILLE finds it difficult to compete with songs 
of the singing Mrs. BRAND. 

Romford.—Liberals irreverently called the 
‘little BETHELL”’ party. Tory proverb here 
—Monry (WicRAM) makes the Mayor (of 
West Ham) go. 


PARLIAMENTARY Earty Summer Disu.— 
This is represented by Sir W. V. Harcourt, 
the leader in the House, and the hon. gentle- 
man who, immediately after him, addressed a 
recent meeting of the Liberal Party:—Duzx 
and Pease. 
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“LORD JACK AND MY, 
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same name on the same address 
cards that we are a drag upon 
one another.”’ 


LADY JILL.” 


(The Latest Romance of the 
Peerage.) 

Fortune had been_ very | 
good to JACK Brown-JONES. 
He had succeeded beyond his 
wildest dreams of ambition. | 
He had successfully contested | 
an election, and had been re- 
turned to the House of Com- | 
mons by a small but sufficient 
majority of half-a-dozen votes. 
At Westminster he had done | 
wonders. Joining the extreme 
Radicals, he had asked so 
many awkward questions that | 
he had been put down for a 
special place in the list of the 
coming Government. He had 
but one regret, and it was not 
a very deep one. Although 
bitterly opposed to the House 
of Peers, he was distantly— 
very distantly—related to a 
member of that august but 
useless. Assembly. He was}. 
ninth cousin, twice removed, 
to a Baron of the Realm. 
Well, what of that? When 
the time came, in spite of the 
blood relationship existing 
between himself and one of 
the hereditary legislators, he 
would vote the abolition of the 
Upper Chamber, not only 
without compunction, but with 
absolute pleasure. Seeing so 
bright a prospect before bim, 
Jack had engaged himself to 
a young lady of advanced 
views. JILL was as beautiful 
as she was free, and as good 
as she was unconventional. 
She was careful not to inter- 
fere with the career of her © 
fiancé. Jn fact, she had not the time, for she had a career of her 
own. She believed in latch-keys, and unattended visits to music- 
halls, She sympathised with the nursing movement, and wished to 
oin the Amazon detachment of the Ambulance Corps. She knew 

er platoon exercise as well as her bandage drill, and was quite as 
successful in making a bull’s-eye as binding up a man’s leg. So 
although she never disturbed Jack unnecessarily, she did not con- 
sider 1t contrary to maidenly modesty to look him up when she 
pleased. 

“Haye a brandy and soda, Jitu?” said Jack, as he continued 
writing at his desk—he was engaged upon a magazine article 
intended to shake the House of Lords toits very foundation. ‘‘ Help 
yourself, like a good girl, as I have a lot of letters to write before 
post time.” 

All right, old man,” answered the lovely female. ‘‘ I will rob 
you of some spirits and tizzing-water. You don’t mind smoking, do 
pas and without pausing for a reply, Jiu lighted a cigarette. 
on stolidly continued his labours, and after a silence of a quarter 
or an neue ret aa. eee and faced his visitor. 

7, my dear old girl, what do you want? If it’s mone 
tes 3 e: eh for I have plenty of it; and I need scarcely tell ven 
al oo eek (plus signatures) is entirely at your disposal.” 
og re really a trump, old man,”’ returned the fair girl with 
glittering eyes; ** but I am hanged if I want anything of the kind.” 


JILL did not say “hanged,” b : : 
as (and perhaps better than} she eee ears ak el aes 


. hae ee *s it all about?” 
ou asked me some years ago to become your wife. W 
eet Aa more accustomed to the fiteery thin "behud Pe 
oo eure riv atity, and did not know my mind. I wanted to see 
; len i have seen it, and consider life a dashed bad busi- 


ness,”’ 
The lovely lady did not s a3 : 
eta , Say “‘dashed,” but ‘‘ dashed” i 
that wil do as well as (ond perhaps better than) any other. 
ry ® L c 0 Wi r - - . le 
Se ee en lass, business fi homens nae ep 
st y in = urry. The happiness of my life—besides vot —d d 
pon my decision. We may find after we have ieldo thee ie 


FULL-UP. 


AN Omnibus SKETCH. | 


“YT don’t think we shall,” 
returned Jiu, earnestly ; 
‘‘and if we do, we can get a 
deed of separation. You see, 
my dear boy, I am nothing if 
‘not practical.” 

And so am I, my good old 


lass,” put in Jack; ‘‘and it 
‘would be awful rot were we to 


take a step that would cause 

mutual inconvenience.” 

“Rot!” echoed Jit; ‘‘it 
would be blessed rot.” 
 Jitx did not say ‘‘blessed,” 
‘but ‘‘ blessed’ is a word that 
_will do as well as (and perhaps 
better than) any other. 

‘‘ But,” continued the fair 
female with animation, ‘I 
‘don’t see how it can hurt 
either of us. You are in the 
‘House of Commons. You 
have the ball at your feet. 
All you have todo is to stretch 
forth your leg and kick it. 
But here, I am hanged if I did 
‘not forget to give you this 
| letter.” 

_ And, again, Jivt did not;use 
‘the word ‘‘ hanged,’ but 
“hanged” is once more an 
expression that will do as well 
'as (and perhaps better than) 
any other. The young man 
opened the letter carelessly, 
and, having read it, turned as 
white as a turnip, and possibly 
whiter. 
 “What’s up, old chap?” 
asked Jizz, putting down her 
cigarette for a moment, and 
\fixing her fiancé with her 
| pince-nez. 
| “T am a ruined man,” 
; gasped out Jack. ‘‘ My noble 

relative and all his immediate descendants are dead, and I have suc- 
ceeded to the peerage!” 

‘‘ A gone coon,” was the reply, followed by a lengthy and melan- 
choly whistle. ‘‘ Then you are no longer BRowN-JONES ?” 

ey No, alas! I am now the Baron RoBinson.” 

We must defer further discussion until a more fitting oppor- 
tunity,’ commented Jizi, and once more puffing at her cigarette, 
she nodded to her ex-fiancé and left him. 

-‘*Confound my coronet!”? muttered the young man, when alone. 
And the same idea was conveyed in stronger language (but *‘ con- 
found”? will do as well as, and perhaps better than, any other epithet) 
by the girl who had left him behind her. 


Word to the (more or less) Wise. 


Wo writes o’er much about the rowdy rough 
In bellowing ’gainst a bore becomes a muff. 
Better much blethering bunkum calmly suffer 
Than make a public danger of a duffer ! 


“A Drap OpEN-anb-Suvt.”’—Mr. Grant ALLEN, in his Post- 
prandial Philosophy, says: ‘‘The rarest thing in the world is the 
open mind, No, there is a rarer—the shut mouth. Mr. Grant 
ALLEN’s profuse, and sometimes needlessly irritating, illustrations 
of the first rarity occasionally make us yearn for—the second. 


se] tell you what, Sir,” said Dr. Jonson, looking up from his 
ancestor’s Dictionary, which he had been attentively perusing while 
walking down Fleet Street, ‘‘the bye-elections have ended ina sell!” 


Dotne Goop By SteattH.—A too ardent lover of literature 
SALTH. ure, wh 
had brou ht himself to book, arrested for having stolen a co y of 
Dodo. M r. BENson’s book will in future be the standard ‘‘ wea 
of crime. 
A Larcre Unprertaxine.—A Comedy of Sighs. 


ees! 
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THE NEXT REWARD CASE, 


(4 Phantom Page from an Imn- 
possible Diary.) 


Monday.—After having 
been advertised for in all parts 
of the world, and a reward 
offered for my arrest, I find | 
myself againin England. Want 
to give myself up. Apply at 
Scotland Yard. Am referred | 
to local police-station. . 

Tuesday.—Have called at. 
local police-station, but can | 
find no one to arrest me; they 
say I had better go back to | 
‘the Yard.” Explain that I 
have already been, and have 
been. referred to the suburban 
branch. Inspector unreason- | 
able. He says, if I create a| 
disturbance he will ‘‘ run me 
in.” I say, ‘‘ That’s exactly 
what I want.” Then he tells 
mento.“ becoft. 7a hort OIL 
I go. 

Wednesday.—Still at large. 
Most annoying. Here have ] | 
been hunted for weeks with- 
out being found, and now I 
want to give myself up, can’t 
do it! Call upon a news- 
paper. Newspaper pleased to | 
see me, and keeps me wait- 
ing while it gets out a ‘‘ con- 
tents bill.”” Iam asked to call | 
to-morrow. 

Thursday.—Newspaper | 
most polite. Has sent a repre- | 
sentative to Scotland Yard, 
but authorities there decline 
to interfere. Newspaper would 
have liked to arrange arrest in 
its own office. Could not be 
managed. Another day gone 
and still at large! Wonder 
how much longer this sort of 
thing will continue ! 

Friday.—Pay a third visit 


‘*R. A.” Porter (to Stodge, who takes 


to newspaper. Distinguished | por o’ RuBBISH SENT HIN THIS YEAR, 


representative of the Press not | Srp.” 


THE OFFICIAL GAME OF HUNT THE SLIPPER. 


From the Pr-m-r to the Ch-ne-li-r of the Exch-q-r. 
Downing Street. . 

I ENCLOSE letter herewith. Read it, and if you think there is 

anything in it send it to the W. O., and ask them to act upon it. 
(Enclosure.) e.. | 
Honorep Srr,— Me and another chap stole the crown of the King | 
of the Cannibal Islands. I am uneasy in my mind, and let you know | 
it. Meand Bossy Brown (the other chap) hid the loot in the court- | 
yard of the Palace. (Stgned) THomAS ATKINS X his mark, 


From the Ch-ne-ll-r of the Exch-q-r to the S-cr-t-ry. for W-r. 
Treasury. 
Above is self-explanatory. If you can help at all, do your best. 
Of course, it would be useful to get something (all contribations 
thankfully received) so near to the date of the announcement of the 
Budget. Send it on when noted to most appropriate authority. 


From the S-er-t-ry for W-r to the F-rst L-rd of the Adm-r-ity. 


Pall Mail. 
Above is self-explanatory. Think we can spare a Militia Regi- 
ment. Sure to volunteer for service abroad on receiving a small 
percentage. But, of course, you would have to supply the transport. 
We can’t do more. Send paper on to anyone you please. 


| 
| 
| 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


SceNE—Side Entrance of Burlington House, 
Receiving-Day of the Royal Academy, April 2, 1894. 


| Think it is more in your department than in mine, 
had better return it to the Premier, 
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quite so civil. Told politely 
that ‘‘I would be of more use 
to them if I were arrested.” 
But how am I to become ar- 
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rested? That is not their 
(newspaper’s) business, but 

mine. Have another shot at 
RAK) the Yard. I try six fresh 
KRY | locals. No use. They won’t 


have me on any terms. 
Saturday.—EKureka! Man- 
aged it at last! Contrived to 
get taken on as an extra con- 
stable. Appeared in my uni- 
form, and was given the keys. 
Locked myself up in one of 
the cells, and threw the key 
out of the window. They 
can’t find it! So, as I can’t 
get out, must stay here till 
Monday: First-rate! Have 
just sent a messenger to the 
Editor of the most enterprising 
of the Sunday papers. Will 
send him ‘‘a column,” and yet 
have enough ‘* stuff’ over to 
form interesting articles for 
the morning journals of Mon- 


day. 


Lonpon SympHony Con- 
cERTSs.—An Irish gentleman | 
said he intended to pat-ronise |. 
these concerts in future, as he 
heard that the performance 
of the overture to ‘* Corry 
O’ Lan,” as given last Thurs- 
day, was such a success. He |. 
wants to know the name of the 
composer? [Mr. HENSCHEL 
thinks he must mean BEET- 
HOVEN’S overture to ‘* Corio- 
lan.”” | 


Vf) 
yy 
Vy 
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Aw ANTI-BRITISH FRENCH- 
mMAN.—‘‘ Aha! mon amt,” 
cried a very stout and jocund 
Frenchman to an English 
friend, ‘‘ I trample on all your 
in his Picture himself). ‘’Stontsuty’ | flags!” Quite true: they 

Sir! Mos’ pAMaGIN’ To TH’ HEYE, yee down Regent 
reet. 


From the L-rd Ch-ne-lior to the Att-rn-y-G-n-r-l. 
Law Courts, Strand. 
Above is self-explanatory. Have not the leisure to look up the 
point. Fancy, too, that it is rather in your province. You have 
practised in the inferior courts later than I have. Do what you 
please with it. 
From the Att-rn-y-G-n-r-l to Ch-f C-mm-ss-n-r of P-l-ce. 
Law Courts, Strand, 
Above is self-explanatory. Don’t think there is much in the point 
of law. Wonder why the Chancellor sent it to me. Of course it 
isn’t compounding a felony. But you know that as well as I do. 
Perhaps you 


From the Ch-f C-mm-ss-n-r of P-l-ce to the Pr-m-r. 
Scotland Yard. 
Have the honour to return this paper, as directed. Do not con- 
sider that either Militia Regiment, Troop-ship, or Legal opinion, is 
necessary. Probably the treasure by this time has been discovered 
and appropriated. Under these circumstances can only express a 
respecttul wish that the Government may quickly recover it. 


“A FEARFUL TRADE.” 


Str,—I came across this in a newspaper :— 
““On account of whom it may concern. On Friday next, the 6th inst., at 
the Law Association Rooms, Cook Street, Liverpool, at 1 P.m.—About 215 


From the F-rst L-rd of the Adm-r-ity to the L-rd Ch-nc-llor. 
Whitehall. 
Above is self-explanatory. We can easily spare a ship to send 
over the Militia Regiment. But is not the scheme illegal? Seems 
rather like compounding a felony. Please send on the paper to most 


: . 


| appropriate recipient. 


|. 


bales GREY DOMESTICS, £z ‘“‘ Germanic ” (s), lying West Side Langton 

| Doek, Liverpool. For further particulars, &c.”’ 

But I see [am too late in asking you to use your influence to stop | 

\this sale. What a dreadful finish for these aged servitors! Please 
do your best to prevent this sad traflic and receivé the thanks of 

Yours truly, A SaockepD Domestic. 
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THE VERDERER’S VISION; 
OR THE EPPING HAMADRYAD’S APPEAL. 


| 


Aprit 14, 1894.] 


THE VERDERER’S VISION ; 
OR, THE EPPING HAMADRYAD’S APPEAL. 
‘Hast thou not dragged Diana from h 
And driven the Hamadryad bins dha ood? ai 
E. A. Por. 


The Vigilant Verderer heareth in Vision a Voice 
from an Epping ‘‘ Talking Oak.” 


SPARE, Woodman, spare my tree! Good 
Civic Verderer, 

Let alt and her Nymphs move thee to | 

ity ! 

Pan’s rule swift narrows; wouldst thou play | 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


the murderer 
To the poor Muses’ train? Thou hast the 


ity, 
The formal urban park, the prim town-garden, | 
To play the pedant with, with square and 


angle ; 
Leave London its last patch of genuine Arden, | 
The winding wood-walk and the untrimmed | 
tangle. | 
Lovers of Tavis leafery and branch-mazes, 
Of bosky brushwood and tumultuous 
bracken, 
Echo my plea, and wait to pou forth praises | 
On him who bids the axe and saw to slacken | 
Tn their too sweeping work. Sweet Nature’s 
fashion . 
Of opulent overgrowth and rich disorder, | 
May need some check, but the Beotian | 
passion | 
For rectilinear road and rigid border, 
The butcher-love of felling, topping, lopping, 
Trunk pollarding, and Buiniderine branch- 
maiming ; 
The clumsy gardener-rage for random chop- 


ping, 
The cockney taste for trimming and for | 
training ,— | 
These, Verderer, 
checking. | 
The winning charm of wildness is arapture | 
Art cannot give. The jocund wild birds, 


need the Nature-lover’s | 


pecking | 
And jargoning at large are spoilt by 
capture ; 

The clipped hedge chills, the straight drawn 

alley sickens ; / 

The sapling lopped, the tall tree mutilated, | 
Enrage and sadden every heart that quickens 
At Pan’s spontaneous pipings. Am I fated, 

I and my true, tree-loving, Ariel-footed, | 

Free company of Wood-nymphs, to be| 


banished 
Each from the tree wherewith since first it 
rooted | 
Our being blent? Nay Verderer! Pan | 
hath vanished 
And neither charms nor frights the holiday 
comers, 
Who dance not as the fauns did; but the 
sweetness, 
The glad home-feeling, born of countless 
summers 
And long, wild, windy winters; the com- | 
pleteness 


Of the green earth’s inimitable glory, 
Soul-restful raptness, and rich, low-voiced 
quiet ; 
The eo peace of forest king-crowds 
oary, 
Which he satyr mirth and cockney riot 
Cannot destroy,—these woodlands still are 


haunted 
By those glad graces! Let these glades 
unbroken 
Still keep some semblance of the woods en- 
chanted 


Of Arden and Broceliande! 
Be it spoken, 
The word that checks the axe-fall. 
man spare us ! 
My oak perchance is old, grev-boll’d, age- 
eaten, 
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AFTER THE THEATRICALS. 


‘6 WHAT ON EARTH MADE YOU TELL THAT APPALLING LITTLE CAD THAT HE OUGHT TO 
HAVE TROD THE BoARDS OF ANCIENT GREECE? YOU SURELY DIDN’T REALLY ADMIRE HIS 
ACTING ?” ‘Ou No! Bur, you KNOW, THE GREEK ACTORS USED TO WEAR Masks!” 


But it yet spreads brave greenery. Do not|}To a trim-planted, straight-walk’d park. 

tear us h, listen Rear burden ! 

Untimely from dear earth. Sun-warmed,| To the fond Wood-nymph’s plaint and its 

gale-beaten And gladness in a thousand eyes shall glisten, 

Long centuries through, he yet can breast} The Nature-lover’s gratitude be your 
the thunder guerdon. 

And drink the shower this many and many 


IN ROTTEN ROW. 
(To Althea, from ‘*‘ Wandering Willie.”) 
WHEN the Row is in its pride, 
When the riders come and go, 
Though I can’t afford to ride, 
Is it not a pretty show ? 
With a glint of golden hair 
Goes a rider fleet and fair. 


a SEASON ; 
Shelter sport-heated holiday groups there- 
under. 
And harbour warbling bird-choirs! ’T'were 
sheer treason : 
To noble woodcraft, as to woodland lovers, 
To fell or maim this monarch prematurely. 
Nay ; while the dove o’er its spread branches 
hovers, 
Let the tree stand; let Faunus pipe securely 
At quiet morn in its cool shade, sly hidden 
In uncleared undergrowth of tangled 
greenery ; 
Let axe and saw and billhook be forbidden 
To turn these bosky breadths of forest 
scenery 


We have never spoken yet, 
Often as you’ve ridden by, 
Only once your eyes I met, 
And you bowed and so did I, 
Still—1 wonder if you know 
Why I walk in Rotten Row! 
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| Int. Purch. Ah. (A pause apparently spent in mental calculation.) 
| What might ye be askin’ for ’un now? 
| Seller. For them yoes ? 

Int. Purch, Ah. 


sn A a i = 


PUNCH, 


AT A CATTLE MARKET. 


An AuTUMN REMINISCENCE. 


heving pigs so big as that 
theer. . 

First Enth. Big! She’s 
like a elephant! TZheer’sa 
lop ear now—weighs thutty- 
four stoan if she weighs a 
hounce, she do! 

[The Sow grunts com- 

placently. 

’Enery. Ah, I ’ad one 
loike ’er, I’ad. Eat three 
bucketsful a day, she did, 
and (with a sense of unfor- 

ettable wijury) mis’able 
fittle pegs she ’ad with it 
all! 

Second Enth. I go in fur 
Berkshire myself. But 
Sussex are very good; they 
scale so much better ’n they 
look; full o’ flesh they are 
—weigh a good stun moor 
nor ye’d take’em fur, and 
then they cut up so well! 
= ath a dreamy tenderness.) 

es, 1’m fond o’ they Sus- 
sexes, I am—very fond of 
em! 

A Dealer (trying to dis- 

ose of a litter of small 
lack pigs). Seven good ole 
stiddy little pigs! I don’t 
care ’oo buys ’em (as if 
he usually required the 
strictest testimonials to 
preter). : is must see 
em, lg-buyln’ to-da 
Sir? You ae better ate 
that. little lot, Sir, 
[Persuasively, to a 


Passer-by, who however 


better not. 


By THE SHEEP-PeEns, 
Intending Purchaser (to Seller). What dye carl them yoes now 2? 


Southdowns ? 


[He fixes his eyes on th 
move, 


| Seller (after watching a rook out of si 
candour), 
Old yoes—well, 


tatively, and decides on 
Int. Purch. 
now ? 
? alee he 
hand), at’s true enough, 
Int. Purch. I dunno zn y 
| *twas iver so, 


Seller (listlessly), Cann’t ye 


Leicestershire ’ere, Wawntin’ 
perrk, d’ ye see? 
Int. Purch, (with unaffect 
A protracted si 
of his boots, 
Seller (addressing space), 


Int. Purch. (as ¢f this » 


has finished shredding tobacco in the palm of his | 


ence, employed by eac 


Int. / bas a new 
require consideration), Come off 0’ A 


Seller, Druy ’em in myself thi 


Hi) ay / 


Wy, J MY), 
A Ai Hf ty) 


/ 


om fault to find wi’ the fellow 
Yi) —(conscientiously) not as I 
knows on. He unnerstan’s 
shep—I will say that fur ’en 
—he’s a rare ’un at doc- 
torin’ of ’em, too. An’ a 
stiddy chap an’ that, keps a 
civil tongue in ’is yead, and 
don’t go away on the booze. 
No, J aint got nawthen’ to 
say ’gainst th’ man. 

The Inquirer. Would ye 
hev any objection to sayin’ 
why ye’re partin’ wi’ ’en ? 

Eld. F. Well, I dunno as 
theer was any partickler 
reason for ’t. (He endea- 
vours to think of one in a 
puzzle-headed way.) Is’pose 
I must ha’ thowt I’d make 
a bit of a shift like—and 
theer ye hey it. 

First Stock-breeder (to 
Second). Well, an’ how’s 
Muster Spuppocxk to-day ? 

Muster Spuddock. Oh, 
’mong th’ middlins—’mong 
th’ middlins, Pretty well 
fur an old ’un! 

First Stockbr. Aw’ how’s 
<= trade with you, eh? 
=. Muster Sp. (beaming). Oh, 
=—- nawthen’ doin’ — nawthen’ 
doin’ ’tall! 

First Stockbr. (with equal 
cheerfulness), Same ’ere, 
Sir—same ’ere. On’y thing 
that’s got money has been 
th’ dead meat. 

Muster Sp. (without appearing to envy the dead meat on this 
account). Ah, that’s it. Ye cann’t reckon on moor nor thrippence, 
—an’ your own expenses, i’ coorse. 

First Stockbr. Aw thet’s borderin’ nigh on fowerpence; an’ when 
1t comes to two pound a bullock——! 

e Cathedral spire, and awaits the next. [They shake their heads with an unsuccessful attempt to look 

lugubrious at these cryptic considerations. 

ght, sturs up the sheep medi- | . Muster Sp. Well, well; sheep-food’s goin’ to be plentiful, too, 

ell—’ bout aaff an’ aaff, right up to Christmas. 

ye know, ’taint like young yoes, be it Lst Stockbr. Thats the way to look on it. 

| [They go off to dine at the ordinary, with a sense that matters 

might be worse, 
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‘at old farmers in white hats.”’ 


appears to think he had much) 


can do wi’ . . 
Wl any moor shep just now, if, ELECTION MEM. FOR MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 
OWEN proved payin’, though no doubt run hard! 


,now? Theer’s bin a en’lman from | 
8 dye The Wynn-ticket was not the true winning card! 


9: . | 
me to run ’im off a dozen or so—fur his 


ed incredulity). Ah. 


ou Bap Trmrs.—‘ Ah,” says Mr. 
wn careful inspection 


D Snort, on ’Change, ‘‘no going 
abroad this year for me 


; me and my family. No Swiss tour. ‘ Poiné 

They 'ro:a tidy lot 0! yoo. d'argent, point de Suisse. - : 

Seow vn which would| So nice or HER!—‘He is not mad,” said Mrs. R., charitably 

is Very marin’ explaining the strange conduct of a friend; ‘‘he is suffering from 
. a trumpery abrasion of the intellect.” 
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TO PHYLLIS. 
In Fashionable Attire. 


it LIKE your bow—or is it called a tie ? 
That’s just the kind of thing I never know. 
Perhaps it is because I never try— 
I like your bow. 


Somehow I fancy that it seems to go 
Extremely well with what you’re wearing. I 
Delight in harmonies of colour—though 
These reasons up to now are all my eye. 
The only true one I’ve still space to show. 
You wear it, Sweetheart. That’s the reason why 
I like your bow. 


AT THE GOUPIL GALLERY. 


BEING a bit of an impressionable myself, and understanding that 
Goupil Gallery contains best one-horse show of its kind, went to 
take a steereoscopic view of same. Find that I am misled about 
one-horse business; actually quite a herd of steers. Always re- 
garded impressionist as one who gives you his impression of a thing, 
and leaves you to form yours of his. Here, however, is artist giving 
his impressions of a lot of other impressionists’ impressions of things, 
and leaving you to form yours of his or theirs. Sort of iridescent 
palimpsest. 

Natural, perhaps, in one who has plainly travelled a good deal—to 
the Isle of Wight, for instance, and 
even Boulogne-sur-Mer. Notice no 
fewer than six out of a total of forty- 
four pictures admittedly inspired by 
this classic watering-place. You 
will begin with No. 1. It is the 
Casino at Boulogne, and the catalogue 
says it is the property of T. Hum- 


/. PHREY WARD, Esq. In that case let 
f ' me tell this gentleman that I very 
strongly disapprove of the system of 
Petits Chevaux as practised on his 
property. Have 
chances, and find that bank makes 
9°1 per cent. on all moneys laid on 
table. Should have complained to 
Mr. Warp before, but was under 
impression that Casino was worked 

5: local Municipality ; otherwise 
could not account for public gambling-table being allowed in country 


—— 


where itisillegal. No. 23 shows the Hotel Imperiale at the same resort. | 


Observe that all the windows have been plastered up since I was there. 
Pathetic touch in foreground—black man bathing. No ocean, nor 
all the House of Pears will ever rectify this Ethiopian’s skin! Do 
not easily weep, but was honestly affected at this thought. 
** Boulogne—evening’’ (No. 25) has also human appealinit. So havel 
seen this harbour, biliously patchy, impossibly crooked, after an ex- 
purgative passage from Folkestone. ‘* Boulogne Sands” (No. 32), 
are, I see, the property of Professor Brown. But professor of what? 
For professors are many, but performers few; chiefly on the tight- 
rope are they found together. And for that any sand is bad, but this 
sort of sand very bad. Again I ask myself if Mr. Brown’s property in- 
cludes the figures. If so, his responsibility is indeed great, and I 
offer him my respectful sympathy. If he will accept my advice as 
well, he will hang the picture the other way up. Sand, sea, and sky 
are all pretty indifferently ribbed, and I think the figures would be 
perceptibly improved by the change. The gentleman that owns 
the pier (No. 43) might perhaps have the structure raised a little. | 
At present it dips into the sea at one corner. Have thought 
this may represent the levelling process of which the Radicals speak. 
Also there are figures on the pier that would improve the picture if | 
they were removed. Am not a draughtsman myself, but should cer- 
tainly draw the line somewhere short of the length of these young 


calculated the | ¢ 


people’s femora. No. 38 is the pier—no, peer—of the other. Girls 
running (the catalogue says they are ‘‘ girls,’ and ‘“‘running”’) are 
shown in strong sunlight. A vivid thing, and true to Nature in at 
least one particular. Could never bear to look at strong sunlight; 
could not bear to look at this picture. 


Still on foreign tour, we approach Isle of Wight in No. 2. Here 
we have Steer at sea (wtulus marimus), Naturally enough, off | 
Cowes, with bulls’-eyes distributed along shore. No. 15 gives an_ 
Iceberg race run in strong pea-soup, and watched by NANSEN, | 
FRANKLIN, and others, as seen in foreground insecurely balanced on 
—isita whale, or only backed like a weasel? Observe that it is the | 
property of Miss Jane Harrison. Have great respect for this lady | 
as authority on Greek Art. This Art also Greek to me. / 


Walk up to charming girl seated on sofa; curious to know more | 


about her. Look in catalogue and find that she is “‘ Croquet.” Am 
prepared for a good deal, but have doubts this time of the purity of 
my vision. Closer investigation shows part of ticket to be concealed 
behind frame. Actual title of picture (No. 34, not 4) proves to be 
‘The Sofa,” lurid light thrown on subject by this revelation 
practically clearing up lady’s past history. Turn to the real No. 4 
(*‘ Croquet”). Find more children, as happy and careless as the 
artist, sporting ankle-deep beside.sea. Have heard of Olympian 
races run in deep sand, but never remember croquet played under 
these conditions. ‘‘ Bathing-machines” (No. 13) recalls Mr. 
Punch’s prehistoric peep—‘‘ No Bathing to-day.” This time it is 
the shore that is covered with horrid creeping things. ‘‘ In a 
Wood” (No. 40) gives similar effects. Lady, properly terrified, 
ong deprecatingly to vast army of green beetles, begging them 
not to 
Much attracted to delightful young person in No. 3. Reminds me 

of subject of my unpublished Irish pate — 

My Motty she’d the natest waist, 

And chakes like cherries at a faist, 

So soft to touch, so swate to taste, &c. 


Pleased to find title of same Va (pants ** Molle meum.”’ 
good; but continues darkly as follows :— 


levibus cor est violabile telis, 
Et semper causa est cur ego semper amem. 


Inspect picture carefully to detect bullet-marks, Find some half- 
dozen on background ; really excellent shots but a little wide to the 
right. Interested to recognise same lady in No. 44. Besieging 
party in this case much more succestul. Figure completely 
covered with pellets. Caught napping, which may account for it. 
Note also, that she has changed hands and become the propery of 
another gentleman. Seems consistent with description of her eclectic 
temperament, 

Am finally petrified before No, 42. Commonly amuse myself at im- 
pressionist collections by guessing subject of picture before referring to 
catalogue. Remember one at Grafton Gallery last year which I took 
to be the green-room of the Folies Bergéres, and found that artist 
thought it was Sunday morning in Sweden. Proceed to speculate on 
abysmally peependens girl in No. 42; Has she also just crossed from 
Folkestone? Is it the liver (absinthe, perhaps) or ‘‘is there a nearer 
one yet and a dearer,” that has played her false? Cannot endure 
urther suspense, and so look in catalogue. Answer—‘‘Girl in a 
large hat.” Wonder that I had not thought of that before. See 
that she is the property of Grorck Moore, Esq., who has taken us 
into his confidence in the Speaker, and says that she has been his 
for now several months, and that he grows fonder of her every day. 
Thank Heaven, I have a soul above envy, and I sign myself, 


Onkr More (or Less) IMPRESSIONABLE, 


So far so 


PEERS, IDLE PEERS! 
Or, The Wail of the Eldest Sons. 


[Mr. GEORGE Curzon, Mr. St. Jonn Bropricx, and Lord WoLMER 
(in the Nineteenth Century), lament the doom of eldest sons of Peers, 
prospective banishment from the Commons and burial in the Lords. ] 


PEERS, idle Peers! I well know what that means. 
Peers! 


Oh, it fills me with divine despair, 

Hearing the ‘‘ Noes,” and listening to the ‘‘ Ayes,” 
And looking on those happy Commons seats, 

And thinking J may soon sit there no more. 


Fresh is the first cheer, rising like ‘‘ All hail!” 
When one is brought into the Lower House, 

Sad is the last which murmurs over one, 

Who sinks, with all the chance of fun, upstairs / 
So sad ’twill be when we sit here no more! 


Ah, sad and strange, amidst the robes and lawns, 
The peevish pipe of half-awakened Peers 

On age-dulled ears, and dim and drowsy eyes, 
’Midst owlish moans and glimmering despair ! 
How dull our doom when we sit here no more ! 


_ Dear as remembered ‘‘ sprints’? when scant o’ breath 
Will be those cheers, by hopeless fancy feigned 
From lips that shout for others. Kicked upstairs ? 
Ah, there, above. we’ll mourn with wild regret, 
Midst Death in Life, the days that are no more ! 


oe 


THE UNION JACK OVER THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
| But flags, like men of stoutish 
| ki 


ind, 
| Must fail to fly for lack of wind. 


THE Flag that flies in any 


fray 
Will last to fly another day ; 


ee 
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IT’S AN EAST WIND THAT *BLOWS NOBODY GOOD. 


‘HERE COMES THE CARRIAGE, MAup! 
WEATHER ! 


FANCY HAVING TO GO AND PAY CALLS IN SUCH 
Ir ’s ENOUGH TO GIVE ONE ONE’S DEATH OF CoLp Be 


“WORSE THAN THAT, MorHeR! EVERYBODY ’S SURE TO BE IV!” 


LEMON-SQUASH. 


Know ye the land where 
urtle, 
And rates will run 
run down ? 


Where the people of culture, the lovers of 
turtle, 


Don’t pay their full whack, whilst the poor 
Know yo the lant cf d 

ye the land of distraint, f 
Where the taxes still swell, See 
Wh ne'er decline ; 


Beers little shop slave in his little back 

Waxes faint as his lilac trees b i 

Since in sprin Sched ‘Mg ie ae 
eaeee g ule 18 In angry 


a 
a 


the tax-papers 


up, e’en though incomes 


| And the voice of the Tax-grabber never is 
mute 


Where the tint of the summons resembles the 


sky. « 

Thaneh the heavenly suggestion is just all 
my ye: 

And it “gives you the blues” of the dis- 
mallest dye ; 

Where ’tis Seven pence now (and next year 
may be Nine) ; . 

Yet men haven’t the spirit to kick up a shine! 

Tis the clime of much fog, and occasional 
sun,— 


Can he shine on the deeds that Exchequers 
esp done! 

wud are men’s looks, as they answer 

the bell, [they tell! 

And a tender heart aches at the tales that 


ne 


What word whispers low on spring’s easterly 
breeze ? 

The old word of command from the Treasury 

* Squeeze!” : 

’Tisn’t music to millionaires dwelling at ease, 
But to the hard-uppish ’tis horror; hearts 
freeze ' 

At that voice of the Treasury Vampire— 

Squeeze! Squeeze ! Be 
Oh! the rack is not nice, but a rose-bed ’tis 


found : 

To the torture of lord knows how much in 
the pound : 

Which out of poor strugglers is annually 

round 

On the harsh Inland Revenue Ghoul’s yearly 
round. f > 

And they shorten your grace, and it comes in 
one lump, 

And they tighten the screw, harder pull at 
the pump, ; ; 

Till it makes your brain whirl, and it makes 
your heart thump, a 

And gives you what cads call ‘‘ the bloomin 
old hump!” 


Every year makes it worse; they are stuck- 
up and starch ; ; 

What in August you paid, you must now pay 
in March, Ses 

For the gold-stream must flow as it suits them 
to pump it, 

And if you don’t like it, of course you can 
** lump it.” ; 

Ah! pity the worries—thongh nobody will /— 

Of the poor little victim of Tax, Rate, and Bill! 

If quidnunes indulge in a big naval scare, _ 

Or a summer too hot bids rum-vendors despair ; 

The income-tax payer, though nigh “* stony- 
broke,” 

Must expect a fresh ‘‘ squeeze” as the crown 
of the joke! 

Squeeze! SquerzE!! SQUEEZE!!! 
You may shrink as you please, : 

You poor little, often-drained, much-wilted 
lemon ; 

Your sighs will not soften the Treasury Demon. 

For ieee and squashing, you see, is his 
trade 

And he cannot conduct it without Lemon-aid! 

And besure hewon’t slacken the leveror screw, 

While he thinks he can drain a drop more out 
of you / 


ZESOP UP TO DATE. 


A CERTAIN man and a lion, who considered 
himself just domestic enough but not too 
domestic, were journeying together and dis- 
puting, as is the wont of fellow-travellers. 

“* At any rate, we agree thus far,’’ said the 
man, ‘‘that fitness for ladies’ society must 
accompany every claim to domesticity.” 

The lion was graciously pleased to assent. 

** Then just you listen to this,’’ continued 
the man, producing a pocket-volume of SHAKS- 
PEARE and reading in a triumphant tone:—‘‘ A 
lion among ladies is a most dreadful thing!” 

ae chivalrous beast was taken aback some- 
what. 


-**And this,” he sighed, ‘‘despite your | 


former belief and admission that we have ever 


been in the habit of treating young ladies, who | 
deserve it, with peculiar respect! However, | 
this is only your statement of your case after | 


all. Pray let me have your patient attention 
for one moment now. You have, of course, 
read or heard about a certain affair at West- 
minster, where, in addition to a heavy whip, 
an iron-spiked pole, ‘not to put too fine a 
poi on it,’ is at least en évidence. Well, so 

ave we. You have only to wait until we lions 
turn authors, and you will discover that we 
hold just the contrary opinion to yours. I 
doubt not that our greatest poet, when he 
arrives, will‘put it that ‘a lady 
is a most dreadful thing,’ ”’ 


* H 
among lions | 


| 


u 


ui 
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LEMON-SQUASH. 


“WONDER IF I CAN SQUEEZE ANY MORE OUT OF HIM?” 


Wituiam H-reo-rt (the Barman). 
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SPRING’S HARBINGERS. 
(By a Valetudinarian Villa-Resident., ) 


O8# yes, I know the Cuckoo is cuckooing 
(At least they tell me so in all the papers), 
And that the sun the bursting buds is wooing 
(The butcher’s son’s performing similar 
capers 
With my new maid down by the snug side- 
entry). 
I know the violets are coyly peeping 
(Not that I ever in chill woods stand sentry 
To catch them from the clammy_mosses 
creeping), 
I know that primroses are ‘‘ popping up 
(Likeoldex-premiers), that suburban codgers 
Are tittivating-up each dull old shop again 
With ‘‘ Latest Style Spring Goods!” (the 
artful dodgers ! ) 
I know that facias are being fresh painted 
(For at the horrid stink of oil and 
turpentine 
From our next neighbour's front I nearly 
fainted), ' 
I know young fools are bathing in the 
Serpentine 
(The very notion makes a man feel shivery) ; 
And poet’s heart for Spring’s green livery 
thrdbetad : 
(It doesn’t move my heart, but makes me 
‘* livery”). [jobbing, 
I know lawn-mowers poor, and gardeners 
Peripatetic pests, announce the season 
By keeping my door-bell in constant 
tingle, 
And robbing me of my last ray of reason. 
I know that crocuses and crock-shards 
mingle 
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A POINT TO THE GOOD. 


Scene—IJmmediately after a Point-to-Point Race. 


Friend (to Rider of Winner). ‘‘ By JovE, OLD CHAP, THAT WAS A CLOSE RACE! 
Rider (Irish), ‘‘ FAITH, ME Boy, THAT DIMONSTRATES THE ADVANTAGE OF A BiG HoRSE; FOR, IF YE SAW THE TAIL OF HIM A 
THRIFLE BEHIND, SHURE THE OTHER END OF HIM WAS A WEE BIT IN FRONT 


{?? 


Upon my ‘‘lawn” (when the street-boys will 


let em), 
I know that ‘‘ All-a-blowing ! ’’ roughs are 
howling 
For my old ‘‘ duds ”—(Z wish that they may 
get em!) [prowling 


I know predacious hearthstone-boys are 
Once more at early morn about my premises. 
But there’s one ‘‘harbinger’”’ beyond all 
others © 
That visits me, a very Vernal Nemesis, 
And ‘‘Spring’s delights” in mortal misery 
smothers. [ing !” 
Howl on ye hawkers of ‘‘ fine plarnts a-grow- 
I?ll not be drawn by your stentorian 


shindies. 
The one true ‘‘plant’’ J know that’s all 
a- blowing ”’ 
That vernal (and infernal) dashed East 
Wind is! 


MORE WIGS THAN LAW. 


Scene—A Law Court in the Strand. Over- 
worked Judge on the Bench. Well filled 
with Solicitors, and Desks ‘“‘ reserved 
for Counsel” crowded with Barristers, 
Mr. BRIEFLESS conspicuous by his absence, 
and even Junior Bar sparingly repre- 
sented, 


His Lordship. Now, gentlemen, I must 
beg you to act with expedition, as I have an 
immense list to get through. 

First Counsel. May it please your Lord- 
ship, but there is an important case that 
should have been tried in another Court, but 
owing to the absence of his Lordship on busi- 
ness elsewhere, it cannot be reached. Would 
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THOUGHT YOU WERE BEATEN JUST ON THE Post.” 


your Lordship have any objection to its being 
added to your own list ? 

His Lordship. Very sorry, but utterly im- 
possible. J have already told you that I have 
more to do than I can manage. I would be 
only too pleased to assist any of my Brothers, 
but unfortunately it is out of my power. 

Second Counsel, I was about to make a 
similar application to your Lordship. 

Third Counsel. And so was I, my Lord. 

Fourth Counsel. And I, too, if your Lord- 
ship pleases. 

fis Lordship, Extremely sorry, but it is 
utterly impossible. 

Leader of the Bar. If I might venture to 
intervene, my Lord, I would suggest that Mr. 
Justice —— is sitting to-day at the Guild- 
hall, and from what I am told, is likely, I 
believe, to get through his list rather rapidly. 

His Lordship. I am much obliged to you. 
I will consult with my Brother at the Guild- 
hall. (Speaks through the telephone.) [have 
an awful lot to do, can’t you help me? 

His hae te Brother at the Guildhall 
(through telephone). Very sorry, but can’t 
get away from here. Very dull work, but it 
keeps me tied to the bench. 

His Lordship (through telephone.) Whatis 
your work ? 

His Lordship’s Brother (through tele- 
phone). [am engaged in trying to kill flies 
with a paper-knife. There are not many flies 
at this season of the year, but they are more 
numerous than the cases in my cause list. 

His Lordship (addressing his Court). Iam 
afraid my Brother can do nothing to help me 
so I must go on single-handed as well as | 
can, [Scene closes in upon a view of legal 

congestion, 
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A COMPARATIVELY QUIET BupGET NIGHT IN THE PRIMEVAL PARLIAMENT, 
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-OUCHT JUDCES TO SLEEP 
IN COURT. 


DEAR SrmR,—You will re- 
member that some short time 
since I promised at an early 
opportunity to recur (of course | 
with your kind permission) to 
the question with which I have 
headed this letter. I wish at i 
once to say that the effect of | \ 
my previous reference to the| _' 
subject has been extraordi- 
nary, to put it at the lowest. 
One learned Judge, not un- 
known for his fondness for 
tempering justice (to others) 
with forty winks (for himself), 
took occasion, in a case in 
which at a moment’s notice I 
held a brief for a friend, to 
say that I had conducted it 
with ‘‘the ability and know- 
ledge which we always expect 
and get from Mr. CounsEt.”’ 
It was the first time I had ever 
practised before him in my 
life. Another Judge, whose 
reputation for slumber never 
sleeps, asked my wife and my- 
self to dinner on the ground 
that he fancied my father and 
he were College contempo- 
raries. My father, as a fact, 
never went to College, but that 
did not prevent me going to 
the dinner. A third Judge 
even went so far as to give me 
a judgment in a case in which 
I was clearly out of Court. 
As I had pledged my reputa- 
tion to this effect to my client, 
who had steadily taken an 
opposite view, the Judge’s 
| attention to me was a cruel 
kindness. 

Such have been the attempts —— 
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‘* ARE YOU A PROTESTANT ? 
BY A PROTESTANT.” 


ial 
‘“WELL, Ma’AM, I’M SURE OF IT 


which have been made to stave off the evil day, but I am nothing if | 
The compliment, the dinner, and the judgment | 
were all equally extremely pleasant, and I am loth to repay kindness | 


not incorruptible. 


by the exposure of what after all is a very natural—shall I say fail- 
ing? But, after all, one has a duty to the public, and the proposition 
of law which I want to make good is, that no judge ought to sleep on 
the bench for longer than, say, half an hour atatime. Iassume that 
there must be sleep, because my observation leads me to see that to 
look for any other condition of affairs is hopeless. 

There are wideawake Judges, of course; just as there are white 
blackbirds. The general position is, however, clear. The right of 
a Judge to sleep on the Bench is regarded as an inalienable privilege, 
to take advantage of which is not only natural but meritorious. If 
you go into Court—especially in the afternoon—it’s pretty well an 
even chance that you will find his Lordship—well, not awake. 

I notice that a discussion has lately taken place as to the best 
method of waking Judges under these circumstances. The best 
method would appear to be a violent forensic fight between counsel 
—a ‘‘ put up job,” designed to arouse the Court. I know another 
equally good—to stop the case absolutely. I well remember the 
effect of this on one occasion. The Judge had slept heavily. Slowly 
he woke, to find that the witness had been accommodated with a 
seat, and that the learned ‘‘silks’” and ‘‘ stuffs’ were busily engaged 
conferring with their clients in other cases. The Judge saw what 
had happened, and, with imperturbable gravity, said, ‘‘I think we’ll 
take the adjournment now.” But it was noticed that the incident 
robbed his Lordship of his sleep for weeks afterwards. 

There I leave the matter. I only wish to add that, when I am ele- 
vated to the Bench, I fully intend to carry out the best traditions 
associated with the ermine—by sleeping.—Yours faithfully, 

102, Temple Gardens, E.C. L. Ernep CovuNseEL. 


fF TES LE ST EE ST 
REGICcIDE AND Bicycitine.—On Thursday in last week the King of 


the BeLerans, while riding on a bicycle, was shot off into 
a rhododendron bush. 


oeeeee 


TEN(N)ANT-RicHT.—The new M.P. for Berwickshire (not to men- 
tion the coming Mrs. AsquiTH). 
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FROM THE SISTER ISLE. 


I NEVER HIRE A CAR. UNLESS IT’S DRIVEN | 


** WELL, Ma’am, I’M NoT A PROTESTANT MESELF—BUT SURE ME HORSE 
‘You ’RE A VERY IMPERTINENT PERSON !” 

; FOR I’VE BEEN DHRIVIN’ HIM Two 
YEARS, AND HE’S NEVER BEEN DOWN ON HIS KNEES YET 


179 


LAST SUMMER’S STRAW 


‘* Ox sont les neiges d’antan?” 
They don’t concern me. 
Where is that old straw 
hat of ninety-three, 
Cool to my fevered brow 
tho’ sunshine burn me, 
Hot as can be ? 


|April has come, not April 
changeful, chilling ; 
Showers, cold winds, slight 
/ snow we do not fear ; 
‘Summer-like sun brings me-~ 
mories of grilling 
Days of last year. 


Where is my old straw hat? 
| This springtime summer 
Tempts one from toppers. 
. uds are on the limes, 

| Hedgerows grow green, the 
Ray cuckoo, early comer, 
Sings—see The Times, 


_Ah, here it is! Ye Gods, it 
is a colour! 

Just what the artiste of the 

| ‘* halls” prefers, 

Choosing her hair—perhaps a 

| trifle duller, 

| Darker than hers. 


Hers 


is that lemon shade, 
astounding, glaring, 
This is a browner gold. 
That hat would shock 
Ole clo’men’s nerves; I am 
reduced to wearing 
My billycock. 
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FRENCH ORIGINALS AND 
ENncGLisH ADAPTATION.—In no 
instance is this more apparent 
than in a certain ’Arry-like 
vulgarism, which is, says our own etymological professor, simply a 
perversion of ‘‘ Elle et lui.” ‘* Lui” is individualised as *‘ Tommy,” 
and an aspirate has been prefixed to ‘‘ elle.” The other evening this 
expression, with the verb ‘‘ played” before it, was used in a new 
comedy at the —— Theatre,—well, never mind the name, but it must 
have been a Very ‘‘ Independent Theatre.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE DIARY OF TOBY, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, April 2.—Some uneasiness in 
official quarters as to what course THE MAacGREGOR might take. On 
eve of adjournment for Easter Holidays he formally and publicly in- 
timated to Leader of House that, certain of his injunctions and re- 
commendations having been slighted, he ‘‘ would not be responsible 
for peace in the Highlands.” The fact that the SeurRe sits for 
Derby makes him peculiarly susceptible. ‘* Htstorticus,”’ of all men, 
not likely to forget how, in similar crisis, the Highlanders swept 
through the dales and beleaguered Derby. Reports from secret 
police, who, in various guises, have followed ThE Macerecor since 
he sounded his pibroch, state that he spent Sunday with his 
foot on his native Heath (Hampstead). Asked his name he curtly 
responded ‘* MAcGREGOR.” 

This undoubtedly looks bad; but there is ever disposition to 
exaggerate in times of commotion. Whether THe Macerecor, 
taking note of the activity of the police, has postponed warlike 
demonstration, or whether the whole scare is due to guilty conscience 
acting upon imaginative disposition is question differently viewed. 
What is certain is, that THE MacereEGor to-day presented himself in 
the ordinary modest dress with which he used to lend an air of 
respectability to Penrith, what time he was Medical Officer and 
Public Vaccinator for the district. This again may be a ruse 
designed to throw the SqurrE off his guard, and circumvent the 
police. Whilst appearances are satisfactory it would not be wise to 
forget that THe Macerecor’s words remain on recoid unrecalled. 
The House of Commons and areckless Ministry have been told that in 
continuance of certain circumstances he (THE MacGREGOR) will not 
| be responsible for peace in the Highlands. 


———— 
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: something darkly impending from the back bench 
4 THE “Bans ata looking wiser than mortal si ever bile” 
cast a gloom over what should have been genial nates F ee 
moved resolution remitting Scotch business, to Grand Commit en 
Scotch Members, with fifteen hapless foreigners thrown at % 
prospect of a session’s serious enjoyment. With all the skill of a 
master of literary art TREVELYAN drew picture of haleyon Japhet: 
Grand Committee room. Orators Scotch ; audience Scotch Aes y- 
two Scotchmen all told, with fifteen feeble Southrons ill with hag gis. 
No passage in = most delightful of modern biographies more 
inis r more effective. he 
faint said DonaLp Macrartane, furtively wiping away a 
tear with dexterous fling of the last half yard of his beard, “it’s 
deleecious. It promises the fullest possible realisation of Paradise 
= b 
Be ot, though swift and marked, was but momentary. 
Prrxce ArtTuurR, stirred to the depths, flashed forth a brilliant 
reply. Then Scotch Members took the floor, and the rest went forth 
on the Terrace or in the Tea-room to think over what they might 
possibly be going to say. 


A 
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sketches a Parliamentary Elysium. 


Tuesday.—Apert Roxut is the gentleman whom a Conserva- 

tive, angered at some evidence of inde- 
pendence, hit off in a phrase that hugely 
delighted the party. ‘The proposal,” 
he said, alluding to a motion before the 
House, ‘‘ receives the support of gentle- 
men sitting on this side of the House; 
it is approved by gentlemen who sit on 
the other side; and it is accepted by 
the Member for South Islington, who 
endeavours to sit on both sides of the 
House.” 

That, meant as a sneer, was really 
tribute to judicial mind, and freedom 
from party servility. RozrziT delivered 
admirable speech to-night in support of 
Motion for Select Committee to inquire 
whether anything can be done to im- 
prove procedure of House. DIKE, 
another model of the judicial mind, 
supported him. GRANDOLPH, strangely 

- angered at suggestion, replied with great 
vigour to speeches which Rott and 
DILKE from time to time insisted they 
had not made. GranDoLPH knew better, 
and pounded away. Whilst objecting to 
taking this particular step towards alter- 
ing Parliamentary pooediae he intro- 
duced an innovation of his own. Instead 
of referring to mover of Motion as ‘‘ the 
Hon. Member for South Islington,” he 
lightly alluded to him as ‘‘ Roxtir.” 
House almost convulsed with horror. You may, within certain 
bounds, say almost anything about a man in the Commons, but you 
must not mention his name, 

Some time before House got over the shock. The consequent 
paralysis, though temporary, had probably something to do with 
what followed. The SaurrE intended to take part in debate and 
state views and intentions of Government. When SPEAKER went 
out for his chop, SqurrE followed, in search of modest refection to 
support him in forthcoming effort. In his absence Cap’en Tommy 
Bow ks, overcoming habitualmodesty, andreluctantly coming tofront, 
undertook to keep the thing going. He decided against the motion. 
Rules of the House which had served for his forefathers—going back 
if not to spacious times of EL1zaBETH, at least to the Commonwealth 
—would do for him. Having nobly sacrificed himself in the dinner- 
hour, the Car’En’s audience, though fit, was few. Not to put too 
tine a point upon it, there were, including the SpEaKeER, eleven. So 
remarkable was the effect of the Cap’En’s eloquence, that when he 
sat down it was felt there was nothing more to be said. The SPEAKER 


put the question; bells clanged through all the corridors; Members 


trooped in amazed to find debate the i i 
ER age army ate that had promised to go on till 


With them, torn away al i 
é é ay abruptly from his 
ae mg, came the Saurre, “his mouth full of cabling and con- 
<a me as the CaP’EN profanely whispered in the ear of the 
voip acne Fete to be done but to vote. Members, 
anesry at being disturbed at ir dinner. v ; aaa 

ee Beate 1eir dinner, voted in a mass against the 


: done.—Committee -rocedur f 
Boies poninetA1. on Procedure refused by 136 


Business done.—TREVELYAN 


“ Bobbie ’’ smiles. 


Thursday.—House set itself to-nig} illustr: ic 
Not to Do It—It being te tape night to illustrate practice of How 


i : e1 Attempt a brilliant and encourag- 
ing iter es: Accident helped, but should not be permitted to, 

etract Irom credit of managers of performance 
occupied in discussion of Privat 


Nearly three hours | 


Private Bill. This possibility one of the 


2 eames RAR RS Sw a 
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‘cest surprises of Parliamentary procedure. A Member having in 
ee a rahe of legislation more or less closely affecting welfare and 
prosperity of Empire, must take his chance at the ballot. May or 
may not find opening early or late in Session. But if his Bill deals 
with strictly private and commercial matters, the affairs of a water 
company, a railway company or the like, then he may name any day 
he pleases, and as soon as House has fortified itself with prayer the 
private Member takes possession of the place and holds it till his 
affairs and those of his company are settled. 

To-night’s sitting solemnly set apart for resumed debate on Scotch 
Grand Committee. Urgent 
Whips out clamouring for 
attendance. Over five hun- 
dred Members in their places, 
having set aside all other 
engagements in response to 
Whip. Twelve o’clock Rule 
suspended as final precau- 
tion against opportunity 
slipping by. On ordinary 
days questions over by four 
o’clock; debate on Scotch 
Committee would have been 
thereupon resumed, and 
after eight hours further 
talk no one could have ob- 


jected to division. But a 
private Water Company, 
desirous of extending its 


commercial undertaking, 
selects to-day for bringing 
on Second Reading of its 
Bill. There is no appeal. 
Imperial business takes a 
back seat; the Ministerial 
programme is peremptorily 
set aside ; and through three 
hours of freshest portion of 
the sitting the tap of the 
East London Water Company 
serenely flows, submerging 
all prospect of making pro- 
gress with public business. 
‘And yet,” said Lord Justice O'BRIEN, surveying scene from 
Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery (PETER was packed in amongst 
layers of Parliamentary agents), ‘‘ they say the English are a nation 
of shopkeepers! Why there isn't a dealer in small wares who could 
keep his establishment going for a year on these principles.” 
Business done.—None. Alarums, excursions into the Division 
Lobby; hot words across the table between Leaders. GEORGIE 
Hamiuton, temporarily abandoning the habit diligently pursued of 
tearing up bits of paper, suddenly rose, moved Adjournment, 
and tore to tatters last hope of doing any business. CAMPBELL- 
BANNERMAN, most immoveable of men, hotly retorted. JouN 
Mortety, almost inarticulate with wrath, denounced proceedings 


A few practical Tips in ‘‘ Whipping”’ from 
the Master of the Buckhounds. 
(Sketch in Lobby.) 


as ‘‘ greatest outrage ever witnessed on usages and proprieties of | 


debate.”’ ‘‘Sir,’? said ARTHUR BALFouR, smiling with deadly sweet- 
ness; ‘‘the right hon. gentleman's indignation is entirely thrown 
away on this side of the table.” 

‘*T’m a goin’. ma’am, ain’t 1?” said Mrs. Pri, stopping as she said 
it. ‘‘ Youhad better ma’am,” said Mrs. Gamr. ‘‘ Do you know who 
you’re talking to, ma’am?”’ inquired her visitor. ‘‘ Aperiently to 
Betsy Pric,” said Mrs. Gamp, ‘*Go along with you, I blush for 
you.” ‘‘ You had better blush a little for yourself while you ave 
about it,”’ said Mrs. Pria, 

Friday night.—Having done no business vesterday, House made 


up for it to-night by getting itself counted out at a quarter-past 
eight. Business done.— None. 


In Memoriam Loben. 


Poor Lopeneura’s dead! No fear 
Of captive fate now tracks him ; 

Tis vain to point a moral here, 
When others point a Maxim! 


“THE Bar Assocration.”—By a large majority, at a very full 
meeting, on Saturday last, it was decided that, in view of the expected 
exceptionally hot summer, the Chancery Bar, the Parliamentary Bar, 
the Common Law Bar, and the Criminal Bar, should all be assimilated 
in practice to the American Bar, where iced drinks are always ready. 
Sir CHARLES Russe, as President, undertook to ascertain the best 


receipt for an Lye-Opener. . The proceedings,.which were of a some- 
what dry character, were brought to a pleasant finish by the entrance 


of Conveyancers with draughts. Several eminent Queen’s Counsel 
had brought their own ‘‘ vefreshers.”’ 


+ — 
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CAN'T BE BETTER THAN BEST. 


Mr. J. L. TooLE is, as he always is, very 
droll, cela va sans dire, and seeing that a certain 
Mr. Price Puttlow, Chairman of the Great 
Southern Railway, appears as Mr, Toors in Mr. 
Rapa LuMiry’s comic play of The Best Man, 
it is only good logic to say that Mr. Price Putt- 
low aforesaid is as droll as Mr. J. L. Toour. 
The plot is not ill-contrived, though the author 
has scarcely used his own materials to the best 
See advantage. As to the dialogue, it is 

ecidedly not brilliant. One or two little bits, 
which are calculated to make the judicious 
grieve, ought to be operated upon by the excise 
officer at once. If I remember rightly they 
occur in the part of Jr. Minch, which is capi- 
ay “anh by Mr. Grorcr SHELTON. Granted 

T. 


OOLE as the Best Man then is Miss -} 


Beatric—E Lamp the Best Woman in a part 
which certainly suggests Mrs. Jonn Woon’s 
peculiarities at every turn of it; but Miss Lams 
is quite equal to the occasion. Miss Eniza 
JOHNSTONE squeezes the regulation ‘* chamber- 
maid”’ and gets out of it all that was put into it. 
Miss Aricke Kinestry and Miss Forpyce do all 
that can be done with two girls not strongly 
individualised, and Miss Cora PooLtE makes a 
decided hit as a young lady who, through a 
considerable portion of the play, has lost her 
voice. Her pantomime might have been stronger, 
and the scenes in which this new edition of the 
‘‘ Dumb Belle” appears might have been comic- 
ally developed with benefit to the piece. Mr. 
BILLINGTON in Brown Boots,—Brown-booted 
BILLINGToN,—is a fine specimen of the theatri- 
eal middle-aged, jovial, fiery, country-loving 
Baronet, a variation of the genus ‘‘ peppery 
Colonel” character of old farce and venerable 
comedy. Mr. Lowns is a gentlemanly and un- 
obtrusive portrait-painter, ‘‘ taking things very 
easel-ly”’ (as Mr. Toor, for a wonder, does not 
say), and Mr. CovENTRY gives capitally a bit of 
novel character as an untidy youth much in 
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Toole in several Pieces. 


MORE PLEASANT THAN WELCOME. 


Drak Mr. Puncu,—I know the British Farmer 
has a reputation for always grumbling. But for 
all that at last he has a real grievance. Nothing 
can be more intolerable than the present weather. 
The sun is shining brightly, the birds are singing 
their loudest, and the trees are covered with 
foliage. Nothing could be more unsatisfactory. 
How are we to live if this sort of thing goes 
on? It was bad enough last year, but it is 
worse this. 

And yet when we are all asking for water there 
are certain misguided persons who go about exult- 
ing in what they call ‘‘ this delightful weather.” 
Delightful indeed! When we shall have no grass, 
nocorn, no fruit, “no nothing.” And here allow me 
to apologise for relapsing into the old-fashioned 
expressions of my half-educated father; but these 
dreadful times are enough to make one forget 
everything—even the style one acquired at a 
public school, with a university to follow. And 
this very training has proved a curse rather than 
a blessing. In the olden days my father never 
troubled himself about the why or the wherefore. 
If things were ‘‘ uncommon bad,” he expressed 
the sentiment in homely common-place. He did 
not trouble to polish his diction, and round off 
his sentences. He knew nothing about chemistry, 
and merely uttered a bucolic exclamation when 
anyone referred to scientific cultivation. He 
was better off than I am. Unfortunately I can 
appreciate cause and effect, and consequentl 
regard the present disgusting sunshine wit 
loathing, end the monotonous song of birds with 
a scowl that would not be unbecoming on the 
burnt-corked face of a transpontine theatrical 
villain. 

But why am I writing toyou? Why, indeed? 
It is in the feeble hope that the thoughtless 
and the frivolous who read these lines may 
remember that a smile in the presence of a 
farmer swearing at the sunshine is a cruelty, 
and a word of praise about the ‘‘ delicious 


love. It is not a piece with great opportunities, but it will serve till | weather” a deadly insult. Yours truly, 


Mr. J. L. Toor gets something better. 


Day.” Mark it in the Calendar as ‘‘ All Polls’ Day.” 


THE B In THE Box. 


GYLES DE GROGGYNS. 


"Tul, ee P.S.—My solitary satisfaction lies in the thought that the weather 
SuGGESTION FOR NEw Reeistration Bitt.—‘' All Polls on one|in this wonderful country is so changeable, that by the time these 


lines appear in print it may be snowing. 


SPRING. THOUGHTS. 
(At the Sign of the ‘‘ Trite ’Un.’’) 


THERE is the pond that was frozen ; 
It is not frozen now ! 
And a nesting bird has chosen 
To build on the bare, black bough, 
The wintry bough that was black and bare 
Before the leafage of Spring was there, 


There is the roadway miry 
Where rainy puddles lay 
What time the cab-horse fiery 
Splashed all my best array ; 
But the a are dry, and the mire is dust, 
And the horse is with the saints I trust. 


And there is an army of sweepers 
Sweeping the ground so dry, 

And the ways are filled with weepers 
As the pillars of dust go by. 

And each man speereth as best he can 

For the mystical hydrostatic van. 


Above are the dark clouds mooring, 
Laden with goodly rain, 

And it seems that their freight down-pouring 
Never can cease again. 

And what is that rumble, heavy and slow? | % 


\ 


Is it the foot of the thunder? No! tz LLLEE gy nn 


For the rain is tiring, in April’s way play; 
And the sparrows fiock down to splash and 
Forth of its prison, like frog long dried, 

By water at length revivified, 

Shamed by the shower to play its part 

Comes the long-lingering water-cart! 


VOL. CVI. 


LOSING HIS TRAIN. 
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A DanGErovus PRECEDENT. — Mr. 
Brown (Speaker’s Train-bearer) quits the train | 
while it is still in motion! 


Tux British Constitution ? 


R 


GEORGE 


A better’s hard to find ; 


But is there really such a thing 
When J have just resigned ? 


The House, its Speaker gone, would sink 
In ruin irretrievable ; 

And, docked of train, a Speaker seems 
A being inconceivable. 


So I’m the pivot of the State, 
Its Atlas, if you will; 

And all is Anarchy till they 
My vacant office fiil. 


For thirty years I’ve duly dogged 
A Speaker to his chair ; 

Though all that time I’ve borne the train, 
The strain I cannot bear. 


The woes of Members, when compared 
With mine, are faint and frail ; 
They only catch the Speaker’s eye, 
I had to catch his tail! 


My first was Speaker DEntson, 
My second Speaker BRAND ; 

And Mister Pret ’s the last—not least— 
Of my presiding band. 


From morn to midnight were my hours— 
(The dockyard hands get eight) ; 

Oft in my clothes I’ve had to sleep— 
(A fact I blush to state). 


Yet still, in dreamland, I shall hear 
The legislative drone, 

And spectral robes for ever bear 
Toward a phantom throne. 
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“FINDING SALVATION.” 


[In view of the approaching celebration of his “J ubilee,’’ General Bootn 
of the Salvation Army has received letters of warm congratulation and 
approval from Sir WiLtt1Am Harcourt and Sir EpwarD CLARKE, Q.C. 
The former said the General’s work was “noble and successful,” the latter 
declared it ‘‘ altogether admirable.”’] 


Ox! Salvation WirnEmrna has donned the bonnet blue, 

And Hallelujah Epparp has joined the scarlet crew, 

And there is loud rejoicing within the halls of Boors, 

About the tambourining lass and drum-bedrubbing youth, 
For these have ‘‘ found salvation” upon a larger plan, 
Than gratified the worldly wit of CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 


A Camp- Belle (on a biggish scale) is WILHEMINA now, 
And Epparp as a Banner-man, will take the cake I trow; 
For WitHEMINA ever had a fine flamboyant style, 
And Epparp hath a prim-set mouth and true post-office smile. 
Oh, hand her out the tambourine, the big drum strap upon 
The shoulders wide of Epparp. Both have ‘‘found sal-va-ti-on!”’ 


There’s a charm for WILHEMINA in a declamation windy, 

And EpparRp is susceptible to the song of (holy) shindy. 

That Puritanic bonnet fits the lass’s lofty ‘‘ forred,’’ 

And Hallelujah Epparp won’t denounce red shirts as horrid! 
Hurroo! The nattiest of bhoys, the bouncingest of girls, 
Bethumps the biggest of big drums, the tambourine betwirls. 


The Jubilee! The Jubilee! ’Tis coming! Sceptic malice 
May mock that hanniversary all at the Crystial Pallis ; 
But Wirtuous WILHEMINA is no wicked worldly wag, 
And ’Oly Epparp loves to raise ¢his species of red flag ! 
Oh, how the marshalled myriads will be sublimely stirred 
When these two lead the Army Band upon July the Third ! 


One pictures WILHEMINA as she lifts her voice and states 

How pious contributions swell these Army Estimates! 

One dreams of Oly EppArp, as with neat nutcracker jaw, 

He tottles up the Profits, and likewise lays down the Law! 
Sublime! And the Ridiculous can never (can it ?) verge 
Thereon—in scarlet sweaters, and in garments of blue serge! 


Oh, Salvation WirHEMINA! Hallelujah Epparp, oh! 
Great is the histrionic Boorn, mighty are Sound and Show! 
‘Vociferous vulgarity, and nubibustic noise, 
To Hallelujah Lasses and to Go-to-Glory Boys 
Are not confined. No, secular seekers after fame and fun 
In following the multitude have oft ‘‘ found sal-va-ti-on ! ” 


THE ART OF EXPLANATION. 
(Eetracts from the ‘* Leader-writer’s Manual,”’) 


ByYE-ELECTIONS (FOR CONSERVATIVE USE). 


WueEn the Liberal wins by a decreased majority, this is a Radical 
Reduction which shows that the country is sick of a set of political 
poltroons, who only are enabled to keep office through the votes of a 
brigade of Irish Factionists. : 

Should the election result in the gain of a seat for the Conservative 
party, multiply the above by ten, interlard with peremptory demands 
for an Tanaaite dissolution, and serve in leaded type and authorita- 
tive paragraphs, a \ 

If the Radical improves his position, the election was clearly not 
fought on Home Rule, but the Newcastle Programme was dangled 
before the eyes of a deluded Electorate, who nibbled the bait, and in 
swallowing the Newcastle jam, also swallowed the Irish pill. This 
is a mixture of metaphors, but it looks vigorous, 


Bye-E rections (FoR LipERAL USE). 


Any Electoral mishap should be attributed to the influence of the 
Church and the Public House, about which some choice flowers of 
speech should be kept in stock—alliterative for choice. For instance, 
say that the Liberal Flowing Tide has been checked by the Tory 
Flowing Tied House. nie 

Should the poll be favourable, insist strongly that the present 
Government is the most admirable and most enlightened which has 
ever controlled the destinies of the country. Lay special stress on the 
fact that a new era has commenced. Don’t be deterred from saying 
this by the fact that you don’t know what the oldera was. 

It’s a useful thing at times to accuse the other side of intimida- 
tion. When you are challenged to give instances, say that the 
intimidatee (/.c., the person who was intimidated) would be ruined if 
you gave his name. It’s not magnificent this, even if it is war, but 
it’s quite safe. 


| Whoop! 
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WHAT DOES LITTLE BIRDIE SAY? 


Uncle Charles, ‘‘IF WE COULD UNDERSTAND THE LANGUAGE OF 
Brrps, TOMMY, WE SHOULD UNDERSTAND WHAT DIcKy ’s SAYING 
Now.” 

Tommy (who’s going back to School). 
A Tip, UNCLE CHARLES!” 


——————->= 


‘I THINK HE’S ASKING FOR 


Special note.—If it comes to the worst, blame the out voter. ‘‘The 
legitimate voice of the residents has been drowned by the imported 
votes of those whose only right to vote consists in this, that their 
names are on the voting list.” A carping critic might call this 
bathos. But, notwithstanding, it’s often capital journalism. 


THE COLOUR OF COLLERY’S SUCCESSOR. 


[‘‘The resignation of Mr. Cottery, M.P., has not been acted upon, 
because neither the Dillon nor the Healy division of the Anti-Parnellite 
ana can agree as to the complexion of the candidate who is to be selected 
to fill the vacant seat.’’—Standard. | 


A STRANGE disagreement to stop an election! 

They can’t come to terms on a point of complexion. 
If, his cheeks being sallow, he looks like an ill ’un, 
Is he likely to please or displease Mr. Driton ? 
Shall his colour be rich, shall his colour be mealy, 
If he wants to find favour with Trmorny Heaty ? 
Of one thing I’m certain, whatever his hue, 

Being kept in the cold he is bound to look blue ; 
And, when Irish meets Irish, and whack follows whack, 
To the blue will be added a touch of the black. 

Yet the true Irish colour, wherever I ’ve been 
(They swear by and wear it), was always the green. 
Soon, soon may there come of the strife an annuller 
To settle this Colleric quarrel on colour, 


‘* ORANGE-PEEL.”’—Sir, I agree with the writer in the Sé. James’s 
Gazette last Saturday, and I beg to second the proposal for a bill to 
do away with chucking orange-peel on the pavement. I’d b> fer 
excepting Ireland from the Act, and let there be as much orange- 
peel chucked about there as will upset the Ribbon-Nationalists. 
Yours, Sam Pips, 
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about the walls, and a roof composed entirely of playing-cards. The 
Spirit of Gambling introduced him to a lady ona couch, and then 
poor Harry became 80 hopelessly involved in a ballet of Clubs, 
Hearts, Spades, and Diamonds, and was beginning to feel so awk- 
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AN ‘“‘ UP-TO-DATE” BALLET. 
(As it impressed an Unsophisticated Spectator.) 


Ten a friend of mine, who is intimately 
seen heard that I was coming up to town, he urged me to sen 
him an account of anything I might see at places of popular enter- 
tainment which appeared to me worthy of record. hy, I cannot 
think—for I am a quiet country person, and have led hitherto but a 
studious and secluded life. But when I raised this objection, he 
replied that there would be a value in the im ressions of anyone who 
came to a performance with what he described as “a fresh eye.” I 
think I may claim that both my eyes are tolerably fresh, and so | 
promised to let him have the benefit of my observations whenever an 
opportunity presented itself.’ It presented itself the other evening. 
I et been dining with a very dear old friend of mine... . 
(Description of friend and dinner omitted for want of space.—ED.) 
and later in the evening, he proposed that we should drop into a place 
of amusement known as the ‘‘ Empire,” and 
see the ‘‘ Up-to-Date Ballet” there. 1 was 
greatly struck on entering by the interior. 
. . « (Description omitted as superfluous.— 
Ep.) We found ourselves just in time to 
witness a species of optical illusion called 
‘‘Tiving Pictures,” which were indeed mar- 
vellously deceptive, some of the figures being 
so exquisitely painted that it was difficult to 
believe that they were not veritable flesh and 
blood. I could almost have sworn I saw one 
or two of them move. My companion—think-~ 
ing, I fear, to take advantage of my inex- on 
perience—endeavoured to persuade me that RELY 
they were actually alive but, Provincial as I 
am, I was rather too old a bird to be caught 
like that. Then there was some juggling by 
a gentleman called CryquEvaLui. I took a 
great fancy to him—he was so modest and 
unpretending. He seemed surprised and 
almost apologetic when his feats succeeded, 
| which they almost invariably did, as if he 
couldn’t account for it, and had really had 
very little to do with it personally. But I 
did not like his attendant. He was a 
saturnine young man with a baleful eye, and 
it was easy to perceive that he had no belief 
in his employer, and expected each trick to 
fail, being malignantly disappointed when it 
didn’t. I think he had discovered that they 
were accomplished by using specially con- 
structed implements, and that Mr. CrnQuE- 
VALLI was obliged to bear with him for fear 
he should suddenly turn round and expose 
him. If I were a juggler myself, I should 
insist upon my attendant preserving at least 
an outward respect for me in public. I fear 
ane ae is not quite firm enough 

But the crown of the entertainment was of 
course the Ballet, which was called—I don’t 
know why—‘' The Girl I Left Behind Me.” 
It began at Epsom on the Race-course, and 
young Harry Overdale, a nice curly-headed, 
del Se boy, in a grey frock-coat and 

at, who looked much too young and innocent to frequent such 
places, came in and explained by signs to the crowd of t 
bookmakers, gipsies, and acrobats, that he h mw = sportsmen 
sy all his money, which seemed to interest uae Bee thon 
eee a ean ieenied tee, Mio raine Thee 
rte ere : . e villain was plump: 
he had a high complexion, and a good deal of back ae e 
wore a straw billycock hat, a cocoa-col d sui : 
riding-boots, and he carried ats in ee ih tS 
Harry triumphantly, togeth enprecrhes ee ia 
Mary Mayrose, * i cae th oe slp of blue paper. Then 
Colonel Mayrose a stern ald rent care ea eeUEE: 
publicly, so that there should be military man, who forbade him— 
further communication with ee rh mistake about it—to have any 
ten her laces arms. bo is daughter, and took her reluctantly 
[can readily believe that demeter coon 2° the, Derby myself, but 
omestic scenes of this sort are not un- 


but, gradually, 


connected with this | ward and in the way, that the Demon of Vices was compelled to 
d| come in and extricate h: 

pranced all round him in very short crimson skirts, conduct which, 
at first, only shocked and distressed him—and very properly too— 
he found himself observing her feet with interest, 


him. Next he was tempted by a lady who 


and admiring her agility more and more—until he was actually on 


‘© A Gentleman called Cinqueyvalli.”’ 


Ma 
drat 
them in the least. 


Commanding Officer 


the point of embracing her! Fortunately the Genius of Honour 
and Courage appeared just when all seemed lost, and directed his 
attention to Mary Mayrose, standing on a rock at the back. So he 
woxe, with the fixed determination to go and enlist for a soldier, and 
his stout and faithful servant, on being informed of his intention, 
shook him by the hand 

So they were both en 
| Horse Guards, and there was a painful interview between Harry | 


and insisted on enlisting too. — 
listed by a recruiting sergeant in front of the 


and his mother, a melancholy lady in grey— 
the family colour—who intimated by a sort of 
stately springiness in her action, that he had 
broken her heart. After this, the proceed- 
ings were enlivened by the entrance of Miss 
Mayrose’s maid, Nelle, a very comely young 
woman in a muslin cap, a pink frock, and 
black silk stockings—which last I cannot 
help mentioning because they were somewhat 
forced upon our notice in the course of an 
eccentric dance which she executed in the 
presence of a crowd, and with a disregard of 
appearances which I confess surprised me. 
I cannot think that a young lady with Miss 
Mayrose’s evident sense of propriety would 
have approved of her maid’s dancing wild 
breakdowns in broad daylight in so public a 
thoroughfare as Whitehall. I would rather 
believe that such an incident is exceptional, 
but I intend to go and have a look at the 
Horse Guards myself some morning and see 
what really goes on there. 

Next we were shown a quay, with a troop- 
ship ready to start for Burmah. Gentleman 
Jack appeared in blue serge and a white 
yachting cap, swelling with successful vil- 
ainy, though I failed to discover exactly 
what he had been about. But—like all real 
villains—he had a soft spot in his heart, and 
he could not restrain himself from pulling 
out a large brass locket containing a likeness 
of Miss Mayrose, and gazing at and kissing 
it passionately. Then Harry came on in his 
new uniform with his mother and sweetheart. 
He had joined a Highland regiment, which, 
by an odd coincidence, was going out to 
Burmah under the command of Colonel May- 
rose. The villain tried to prevent him by 
showing the Colonel another slip of blue 
paper, which had just been brought in by a 
messenger boy—but his cunning plot failed, 
as the Colonel seemed unable to seize the 
drift of the paper, which he pooh-poohed 
altogether. Presently Harry’s regiment 
marched in with flying colours, and turned out 


to be a set of as nice-looking young ladies as I ever remember to have 
beheld. J should have expected that poor Mrs. Overdale and Miss 
rose would both have been pleased to know that their boy was 
ed into sueh a nice regiment, but it did not seem to console 
hem | Perhaps they thought that—considering the 
vicissitudes of Indian warfare—he would be safer in action with 
more masculine comrades—but the young women (who, I daresay, 
were ** Daughters in Revolt” drilled 

not seem particularly terrified by their own fire-arms, 

We were then taken to an encampment by moonlight; WVedie, the 
lady’s maid, had found her way to Burmah in the guise of a 
Hospital Sister, and danced—though with greater restraint, as 
became her new calling—in front of the Officers’ tent. There was a 
night attack by three black men in turbans, and young Harry 
saved the regimental colours and his Colonel’s life, for which his 
much to his surprise and confusion, insisted on 


to absolute perfection, and did 


usual between the 
both had their fortunes told by they qea?7Y and Gentleman Jack | shaking hands with him. But Gentleman Jack turned up in white 
ies ew torte gipsies, and Harry went home, | linen, in pursuit of Mary Mayrose, who, it appeared, had not been 


xt saw hi ° hi . ° y e ° » 
seemed. to be. mostt e nex m_ in his chambers, which | left behind after all—(there wasn’t any girl that I could find 
with a pistol, but, > Sie Sen qe aring to blow his brains out | had been—except the soldiers)—and abe acting as an aaah 
’ ie ane be sleep over it. Sohe|nurse. He forgot himself so far as to seize her, ea his hand on her 
singular dream. He dreamed | mouth, and attempt to abduct her by force, just outside the very 
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which was rash to the verge of indiscretion, for of course the gallant 
officer came out directly and caught him in the act! After that 
Colonel Mayrose could no longer maintain his objection to Harry as 
a son-in-law, and he and Mary were united, and Gentleman Jack, 
stroking his wrists and pointing to the ground, to express repent- 
ance, retired in discomfiture. Then the vanquished Burmese got 
up a magnificent féte in celebration of Harry’s gallantry, and 
danced_nimbly and gracefully, and waved gilded palm branches, 
while the Colonel pinned a medal on the young hero’s breast. The 
Burmese seem a pleasant race, entirely free from malice or ill- 
feeling. They have wonderfully fair complexions, too, and are 
remarkably attractive in appearance. They wear costumes adapted 
to the climate. Altogether I liked the Burmese. ; 

I have endeavoured to give a faithful account of the spectacle as I 
saw it, and I wish to state my conviction that these ‘t Up-to- 
Date” Ballets serve an excellent purpose in presenting a true and 
realistic picture of contemporary 1 fe and manners. Except in 
respect to that dance in front of the Horse Guards. I cannot believe 
a real lady’s maid—however up to date she might be—would have 
done that—at least with quite so much abandon. But of course I 
am not familiar with the ways of this great metropolis, and I may 


be quite wrong. Sruon PourerFoy. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


‘‘I may be right or I may be wrong,” quoth the Baron; ‘‘ but, 
being in a sporting mood, I am prepared to back my opinion of the 
high merits of MARIoN CrAuFoRD’s Katherine Lauderdale from the 
MAcmMILraN stables, and I feel pretty confident that she will take a deal 
of beating by any other novel of her own size and weight.” Excellent 
as are most of MARIon CRAUFORD’S works by reason of their well- 
sustained interest, their dramatic situa- 
tions and their carefully-drawn characters, 

et hitherto nearly all of them have been 
ocalised in Italy, and the dramatis per- 
sone consist of types unfamiliar to the 
majority of English readers, But here, in 
the story of Katherine Lauderdale we 
are at home among our English-speaking 
American cousins, whose more or less 
English habits and manners our un- 
travelled countrymen can understand. 
The story of Katherine Lauderdale, so far 
as Marron CrAvFoRD has narrated it in 
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‘Wy ! IGY nes simple pathos, its unforced humour, and, 

oY rf (Me 85s above all, in its truth to human nature. 
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As Zot, in his terribly fascinating style, 
has given us the history of that Readish 
Rougon-Macquart family, so, as appears from the final chapter of 
this novel, Marton CravForD intends telling us the story of those 
members of the Lauderdale family whose acquaintance we make 
while reading about Katherine Lauderdale, The novel is not yet 
ended, these three volumes are only an appetising instalment. The 
Baron has two faults to find, and one question to put. The first 
fault is, that most of the characters, especially the light-hearted 
and intentionally epigrammatic personages, talk at too great a 
length. The talk is good, but in real life these persons would be 
bores of the first magnitude. The second fault is the employment of 
so old a device as the detention of a letter. True that this familiar 
modus operandi is well done, and granted that the action may be 
consistent with the character of the man who is guilty of such mean- 
ness, though that this is sois not made absolutely clear. But, where 
all the other incidents of the complication are so naturally arranged, 
and where so much originality is shown in the combination, surely 
just another turn of the thinking machine would have provided the 
author with a newer device than this. Now comes the Baron’s one 
question. When Katherine Lauderdale was secretly married to Jack 
Ralston, she came out of the Church with the wedding ring on her 
finger. The story does not say so, but we may take the fact for granted. 
Now, the last thing any true woman, on becoming a bride, would do, 
is to take off that ring. It is not mentioned that Katherine removed 
it. How does the author account for the ring having escaped every- 
body's notice, especially that of her mother and her married sister ? 
Of course, if Katherine took it off soon after it was put on, there is 
the answer; but ‘‘’tis not in the bond,” I cannot find it in the 
book, and, if it be there, would that action be consistent with 
Katherine’s character? Mayhap, the author of her being, MARIon 
CravuForD himself, will tell us ‘‘in his next.” But long dialogue or 
short dialogue, incident probable or improbable, there is not a tedious 
page or paragraph in the three volumes, even when the author pauses 
to analyse the motives of the beings to whom he has given local 
habitation and name. At least, such is the opinion of the 


Baron DE Boox-WokMS. 
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READY, AYE READY! 


The New Parlour-Maid. ** MISTRESS TOLD ME TO TELL YOU SHE WAS 
NoT AT Homs, SiR.” 
He. **OH—ER—REALLY! THEN TELL HER I DIDN'T CALL 


1? 


MISTER BAILEY’S BOAST. 


(A Song of the Conciliation Board.) 
at Mr. Bartey has repeated his complaints against Lord SHanp, but he 
still fails to grasp the difference between the duties of the Conciliation Board 
and the duties of the Chairman. ... We trust Mr. Barzry will soon calm 
down and get to business.” — Westminster Gazette. ] 


Atr—‘‘ Miss Bailey's Ghost.” 


A covkE at Hucknall Torkard turned the touchiest of Tarters ; 

On a ‘‘ Conciliation Board’ he railed. Oh, stars and garters ! 

He said his conscience smited him, and made him grumble daily ; 

But ’twas his narsty temper what so worked on Mister Batnny. 
Oh, Mister Barttry! Unfortunate Mister Barry! 


Consarnin’ of the Minimum Wage he got into a fever, 
Says he, ‘‘ That SHanp’s a clever man, but he’s a sly deceiver! ” 
He pounded on in platformese until his face blanched palely ; 
He was a-fighting of a ghost, poor bitter Mister BAILEY. 
Oh, Mister Barney! Unfortunate Mister Bartey ! 


** Avaunt Conciliation Saanp!” he shrieked in accents squeally, 
But people thought the Chairman he had used most ungenteelly, 
As a Conciliator Mister Barry acted frailly, 
And even Colliers couldn’t all back up poor Mister Barnry. 

Oh, Mister Bartry! IJll-tempered Mister Battery! 


Oh boasting Bartry your account with anger once for all close ! 
Keep ben hair, and be your shirt tucked well within your small- 
clothes ! 
Conciliation needs good temper; then ’twill go on gaily, [Barry. 
And Labour as true friends will then remember Suanp—and 
Oh Mister Batrey! Well-meaning Mister Bartzy! 


At tHe Lycrkum.—On Saturday night Faust-Terriss was revived 
by ae gent hes tal Miss ELLEN TERRY, as Gretchen, was 
more charmingly in-terry-esting than ever. Faust rejuvenated is 
evidently able to go in for a good run. 
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LOVE’S LABO 


The Colonel, ‘‘THIS—A—VERY PASSIONATE LOVE-STORY IS EVIDENTLY WRITTEN BY 

The Major. ‘‘ Wuy.? 
BUT NOT ONLY THAT, IT’S SO FULL OF ABJECT AND 
IT POSITIVELY MAKES ME sicK! No GooD-LOOKING WOMAN EVER THINKS ABOUT US LIKE 


UGLY ONE INTO THE BARGAIN !” 
The Colonel. ‘*‘ YES—-BEASTLY ! 


THE BLACK BABY. 


Mr. Bux loquitur :-— 


Wet, of all the doors for continual knocks, 
And of all the streets for unceasing riot, 
Mine are the worst! ’Tis a series of shocks, 

With no interval of quiet ! 


Why every post brings its budget of bills, 
every knock means a bore, or a 
bundle ; 
A crate or a case every corner fills, 
And the casks are ever a-trundle! 


Flotsam and jetsam, waifs and strays, 
Foundlings and derelicts, tag-rag-and- 
bob-lot ! 
How they accumulate ! 
I’ll be selling them off 


Legitimate business is all very fine ! 
But have I arrived at the * moony old 
Mug” age 
That everyone fancies this warehouse of 
mine 
A home for the world’s Lost Luggage ? 


Ran-ta-ra-rumble-rackety-BANG ! 
Another knock, and by jingo a rouser ! 
ey expect me to answer—oh let ’em go 
ang !— 
In the twitch of a tarry-breeks’ trouser, 


Hillo! What’sthis? Well of all th ! 
Another brat, and this time a bak ae " 
I am getting now about one every week, 
It seems time the shower should slacken, 


Uganda? Oh yes. I know that stock 
Poor little helpless, neglected mortal ! 

Vell, I cannot forget the suggestive knock 
Poor Portat gave at my portal, 


One of these days 
as a job-lot! 
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UR LOST; OR, LAYING IT ON TOO THICK! 


Is IT SO IMPROPER ?” 


What will I do with you young un, hay? 
Can’t leave you to perish, poor piccaninny ! 

You’ll cost me a pile ere I make you pay, 
That I’ll bet my bank to a guinea, 


“‘ Goo-roo ! goo-roo!”? Oh there, that will 
do! [charter 


ere are those chaps whom I gave a 
To deal with—well, black little devils like 


you 
No! ’tis Burt is pilgarlic and martyr. 
They ’re off by the special; the game didn’t 


pay. 
Presently they ’1l be demanding indemnity. 
You black little brat, do not stare in that way, 
With that air of appealing solemnity ! 


Prestige oblige! Well, of all I possess 
Prestige, (tea comes the most expensive. 
But I must add this Black Baby, I guess, 
To a circle already extensive. 


If I leave you here there’ll be mischief afoot. 
My neighbours are watching with glances 
quite cursory ; 
And so I suppose, you little black brute, 
I must—send you up to the nursery. 


More Free than Welcome. 


[(‘‘Mr. T. Fremanrux, the runner, of Eton 
College, called at our office yesterday, and informed 
us that there were only two ‘e’s’ in his name, and 
not three as printed on the card of the L. A. C. 
sports.” —Sporting Paper.] 


Mr. FREMANTLE, Sir, for the future your fame 

Shall save you from finding three ‘‘e’s”’ in 
_ your name, 

Such statements of course a young runner 
_ displease, 

For the last thing he wants is superfluous ease. 
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A WomAN I SHOULD SAY—AND A DOOSID 


GROVELLING WORSHIP OF THE MALE SEx! 
THAT!” 


THE POOR (PSEUDO-) OSTREO- 
PHAGIST TO HIS DOCTOR. 


(Medical men have lately been disparaging oysters 
as articles of diet.) 


A BAN on my bivalves? Oh doctor, what 
bosh ! 
Your veto is surely ironic. 
The Native not wholesome? Nay, that will 
not wash ! 
*Tis tender, and toothsome, and tonic. 
I speak from long knowledge; and not the 
whole College 
Of sapient Physicans shall alter 
My views. But—bohoo!—there’s a worser 
taboo, 
And that—not your ban—makes me falter! 
I’d risk indigestion; but that’s not the 
question. 
I love, as I’ve always adored ’em. 
But (oh! it’s a cozen !) at six bob a dozen, 
Confound it!—J cannot afford ’em! 


PHYLLIS’S REPLY. 
(To her Bow-Admirer.) 


My charming bow—its other name 7s tie— 
You like you say. I’m very glad to know 
You think I acted sensibly to try 
My charming bow. 


Before I pleased myself I had to go 
To que ten shops. The price was very 
igh. 
It’s worth the toil since you approve, although 
I own I meant that it should catch your 


eye. 
You call me ‘‘ Sweetheart.” In return I 
show 
My gratitude i Fseeare you as my— 
y charming beau! 


a 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI.—Aprit 21, 1894. 
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THE BLACK BABY. 


Mr, Butt. ‘‘ WHAT, ANOTHER ! !—WELL, I SUPPOSE I MUST TAKE IT IN!!!” 


ee es | 


Aprin 21, 1894.] 


ARS POSTERA. 


LETS 


4 


HVEBNOE. 


POSTER! 


® 
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Mr. AUBREY BEER DE 
BEERS, 
You ’re getting quite 
a high renown ; 
Your Comedy of Leers, 
you know, 
Is posted all about the 


town ; 
This sort of stuff I can- 
not puff, 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI -_ | 


But all the same, you need not maim 
A beauty reared on Nature’s rules ; , 
A simple maid au naturel 
Is worth a dozen spotted ghouls, 


Mr. AUBREY BEER DE BErErs, * 
You put strange phantomson our walls 
If not so daring as 7o-daz’ s:\™ 
Nor ae so Hardy as St@¥aul’s ; 
Her sidelong eyes, her giddy. .guise,— - 
Grande Dame Sans Me¥ci she may be; 
But there is that about her throat : 
Which I myself don’f care to see, 


Mr. AUBREY BEER DE BEEps, “8 
The Philistines across tl@-way,- 
They say her lips—well, never mind 
Precisely what it is they say : 
But I have heard a drastic word . 
That scarce is fit for dainty ears ; 
But then their taste is not the kind 
Of taste to flatter BrER DE Brers. 


Bless me, AUBREY BEER’ DE BEERS, 


189 


BEFORE QB P@ER. 
Stow, dignified dance, a ,decorous 
>) Sign oes e . 
Bab before supper, when people are 
cool; | 
The accurate Lancers, infallibly right, 
The waltz, grave and statel{—no play- 
ing the fool, Ee 
As does TooLk. 


Then elderly charmers, still trusting to 


chance 
To bring them al] partners, compla- 
R cently wait: 7 : 


_| For elegant gentlemen eager to dance— 


Not Tgotxs, rather Irvrnes, grand, 
graceful, grave, great, 
_ And sedate. 


AFTER SUPPER. 
WHEN supper is over frigidity goes, 


As Boston says, it 
_ makes me “‘ tired’; 
Your Japanee-Rossetti 


girl 
Is not a thing to be 
desired. 


Mr. AUBREY BEER DE 


BEERS, 
New English Art (ex- 
cuse the chaff) 
Is like the Newest Hu- 
mour style, 
It’s not a thing at 
which to laugh ; 


“Venus Domina.”’ 


On fair Elysian lawns apart 
Burd HELEN of the Trojan time 
Smiles at the latest mode of Art; 


Live, shapely, possible and clean ? 
Or won't they do to ‘‘ decorate”’ ? 
Then by all means bestrew your scenes 


Frivolity comes—now for playing the 


ool! 
In Lancers linked lines dart regardless of 


Howe’er it be, it seems to me, toes, - ° 
It’s not important to be New; In vigorous barn dance they caper, for 
New Art would better Nature’s best, who'll 
But Nature knows a thing or two. * Now be cool ? 
AUBREY, AUBREY BEER DE BEERS, © The sad, weary wallflowers watch with 
Are there no models at your gate, dazed eyes 


Such dancing as they have, no doubt, 
never done. . 2 
What matter if. they should evince some: 


With half the lotuses that blow, — surprise P 
Pothooks and fishing-lines and things, ‘When supper is over the best of the 
But let the human woman go! . fun Has begun. 


*O SWALLOW,.SWALLOW !” 


THE Boa at the Zoo, as Punch sang long ago, 
** A Speckled Enthusiast,” bolted a blanket, 
And died of dyspepsia. Now you must know 
An Adelaide Boa has just made a banquet 
(That ’s IncoLpssy’s rhyme!) of a huge railway rug, 
And yet has survived. Here’s your health, brave Constrictor! 
Society though, would be cheery and snug, 
And mirth over boredom and dulness be victor, 
The Dinner were gay, and the Drawing Room glad, 
Stupidity cease for a season to ‘‘crank”’ it, 
The dullard play Kilkenny Cat to the ‘‘ fad,” 
If each (social) bore would but bolt a (wet) blanket ! 


THE LITIGANT IN PERSON. 


Dar Srr,—I have often in the communications which you are good 
enough to insert in your pages, and which there are read throughout 
your kingdom—the wide, wide world—I have often referred to the 
fact that legal business is bad. The depression in trade is respon- 
sible, no doubt, for a good deal. Litigation is an expensive luxury, 
and a reduced income leads its owner to use bad words, and indulge 
in fewer actions. Lawsuits are among the first articles of which a 
man divests himself. Still, bad trade is not responsible for every- 
thing. The law’s delay is another cause, and I know of many others. 
Of one I should like to express myself in terms which I am sure you 
wouldn’t print. So as to save you the pain which I am confident you 
would feel at using the blue pencil, I will restrain myself, and merely 
sum up what I mean by saying that when a litigant becomes personal 
he, (or she) becomes offensive. 5 gis 

“The litigant in person is, in my opinion, one of the reasons why 
we men at the Bar are having hard times. It is obvious at once 
that every one of this class of wretched creatures means that we 
have been defrauded of at least one brief, probably very many more. 
Appearing in person seems attractive very often to ladies. I even 
recollect one case within my own knowledge where a lady conducted 
her own case against a formidable array of counsel, which included 
two leading silks. She did it, I am bound to say, extremel 
well, and it was decidedly inspiriting to hear the lady—who ha 
considerable personal attractions—referring to an eminent Q.C. as 


‘my learned friend.” She was, however, an exception. Speaking | Badminton Library will be 


counsel, who feel the effect of the spoilt tempér), and by disar- 
ranging and delaying the business of the Court bring the law into 
contempt. . oo 

As to what can be done, I confess I have no remedy. I should like 
to think that this exposure would have some effect, for in that case a 
grateful profession and a benefited public would not fail tg give the 
credit, at least in part, to oY aise faithfully, . 


102, Temple Gardens, E.C. L, Ernep CounsEL. 


TO SIR TOBY. Fe 


(As played by Mr. James Lewis, in the 100th performance of ‘‘ Twelfth 
Tight” at Daly's, April 19.) 
** Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes 
and ale? ’—Sir Toby. * 


HERE’s to you, Str Toby, uproarious old toper ! 

In punch, like true Britons, your health we’ll propose, 
Since Joby and Punch to each milksop and moper 

And upstart-Malvolio for long have been foes! 


You’re three hundred years old, but yet jolly and frisky ; 
Still slily you joke with a reprobate tongue! 
Though born ere the age of split sodas and whiskey, 
You noisy old boy, you’re eternally young. 
a ~My 


Most potant, irreverend senior and songster, 
What think you of England and us of to-day, 

Of ‘‘ movements’’ and “t questions”’ that our’petty throng stir; 
Of Anarchy, Woman, and bards of Decay? ~~ 2 


Nay, I hear you dismiss such “‘ kickshaws” with a hiccup—_ 
_ You date trom the rollicking times of Queen Bxss! 
Your motto profound’s ‘‘ Tillivally, and snick up!” 


(The meaning I ’ll leave the kind reader to guess.) 


Still may you delight us with ‘‘ rousing the night-owl,” 
Extracting with catches ‘‘ a weaver’s three souls!” a 

Long may you ‘‘do that,” though Blue-Ribbonites might how 
At such Bacchanalian, roystering réles / : 


Sportine Norr.—It is reported that a forthcoming volume of the 
ancing. geidedly interesting to have 


generally, personal litigants take guineas out of our pockets, conduct | this invigorating amusement recognised as a sport. One chapter, no 
their own case in the worst pone way, spoil the tempers of our | doubt, will be ‘‘ Sitting-Out,”’ whilst we hope a kind word will be 
(t 


sweetest-mannered Judges 


ereby making miserable the countless! inserted for Chaperones. 
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ScENE—A Study. 


Clergyman (who has been arranging for the Wedding o a Labourer in his parish). ‘ AND 


NOW, MIND YOU ARE CLEAN AND TIDY ON THE EVENTFUL DAY. 


I SHOULD NOT LIKE YOU 


TO MEET YOUR BRIDE IN THE CONDITION YOU NOW ARE.” 
Son of Toil (smiling grimly). “ Aw wisH YER sAw Hur!” 


A CALL FROM ARMS. 


(Extracted from the Note-Book of our Prophet 
ep Reporter.) 
HE first meeting of the nations 
‘by the Arbitration League was eacats 
attended, and as equality was to be the first 
consideration, it was unanimously agreed that 
the proceedings should be ae on without 
a aaa of a chairman, 
ouN BULL, as the origin 
ment, was the first veal He phe ae 
was no doubt that a very large sum was ex 
pended upon armaments. If the money that 
was paid away upon guns and ammunition 


could be used for other purposes there was 
no doubt that the expenditure would be of 
far greater practical utility to the people it 
was his pride and honour to represent. 
Madame La RepusxiqvE cordially endorsed 
the sentiments of her Western neighbour. She 
was fond of thrift herself, and believed that 
war was an unmixed evil. It would be so 
much better to save the millions of pounds 
expended upon soldiers and sailors. What 
would they want with armed men if every- 
one consented to live in peace and give up 
quarrelling ? By all means abolish standing 
armies, and avoid the cost. It would be so 


‘much wiser to save than to squander. 


[Aram 21, 1894. 


The German Empxrror (who insisted upon 
appearing in person) was of the same opinion. 
He was very fond of soldiering, but no fonder 
of that employment than of any other. He 
believed he would be just as happy stage- 
managing, or preaching, or teaching his entire 
people everything. He had reasons for be- 
lieving that the military service in the 
Fatherland was a drain upon the country. 
This was not only injurious to the Teutonic 
race in general, but (what was of far greater 
importance) to the Hohenzollern family in 

articular. By all means let the nations 
hee It was amost admirable idea. How- 
ever, he did not think that a universal and 
simultaneous disarmament would be possible. 
He for one would decline to lay down his 
arms before Madame La RepusiiqvE had 
set him the example. 

The meeting was then addressed by repre- 
sentatives of Russia, Austria, Italy, Turkey, 
and even Spain. After avery long discussion, 
Jonn Buty said that he was nothing if not 
practical. The first thing to be done was to 
disarm, as suggested by his young friend the 
German Emperor. But who should begin? 
He begged to move that a decision be arrived 
at as early as possible. ; : 

The subject was still under consideration 
when our report left, and an immediate 
settlement seemed highly improbable. 


BALLADE OF THE EIGHTS. 


(For those about to Train or in Training for 
‘the College Hights.’’) 


THE burden of hard training—eat away 
Each morning at thy porridge and thy 


steak, : 
Cram down thy buttered-eggs and whiting— 


yea 
Of marmalade unsparingly partake ; 
Of port—a little, for thy stomach’s sake 
At pee to wake thy strength and manly 


€ 2 
Put from thee pipes and WIxLzs his Golden 
__, Flake. 
This is the end of every man’s desire. 


The burden of long journeys—when the coach 
Runs on the bank with loud and wrathful 


cries, 

And heaps thy head with heavy, hard reproach, 
Praying that Fate may overtake thine eyes 

% To their complete destruction, in this wise: 
Bow! when you finish, bring those hands 

up higher, 
And as you’re swinging ”’ (language) ‘‘ let 
_- them rise.” 
This is the end of every man’s desire. 


The burden of much bumping—when the 
swing 
Grows shorter than the swing of heretofore, 
A burden without joy in quickening 
Thy stroke from thirty-seven to two-score, 
When those thou scornedst paddle on before 
And those thou mockedst at come nigh an 
nigher, . 
And curses reach thee from the farther 
shore; 
This is the end of every man’s desire. 


But when thy toil is over, take thy rest ; 
And if thou hast a sweet and juicy briar, 
Light it, and cease from sadness, being 

blessed. 
This is the end of every man’s desire. 


New Crvus.—It is reported that ‘* The 
Souls” have ceased to exist. They will be 
replaced by ‘‘ The No Bodies.’’ The number 
of members will be unlimited. 


Aprit 21, 1894.] 


HE BOOK MANIAC’S! 
VADE MECUM. 


Question. I’ suppose you 
believe yourself to be a sup- 
porter of literature ? ° 

Answer. Distinctly. I 
spend enormous sums for 
books at one time a tithe of 
their existing value. 

Q. Are volumes without 
their covers of any use ? 

A, It depends entirely 
upon the date of their publi- 
cation. Some works are more 
valuable than others when 
they appear in their early 
paper leaves. 

Q. And yet a common 
cloth shield may make an 
enormous difference in the 
price of a book published in 
the earlier decades of the 
century ? 

A, Assuredly. 

Q. As a collector, would 
you desire the pages to be in 
perfect condition ? 

A. Certainly; and I should 
esteem it a great advantage 
if they were uncut. 

Q. If there were a mis- 
take in the setting up of the 
type, would you count that 
as a flawt 

A. No. On the contrary, 
if the error were subse- 

uently corrected, I should 
fon the misprint a great 
find, and one to be highly 
valued. 

Q. You say that you would 
like the pages to be uncut ; 
would not that cause the 
reading of a book to be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible ? 

A. Certainly; but that 
would be no disadvantage. 

Q. Then you do not pe- 
ruse the works you purchase? 

A. Why, of course not; I 
only desire to possess them. 


of the House.’ ’—‘‘ Times,’’ April 10.] 
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DARBY, dear, we are old and grey, 
Sixty years since our opening day. 
Ins and outs are for every one, 
As the years roll on! 
Darsy, dear, we had fallen awry ; 
(We ditteres on Home Rule, did you 
an 
Ah! lad, though it pained us then, 
Here we are, happy, and paired 
again ! 
Always true game, Darpy my own, 
Always true game lad, and so’s your 
Joan! 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARL. ; 


“DARBY AND JOAN;” OR, THE HAPPY “ PAIR.” 


[“‘Mr. GLADSTONE was paired for the evening with Mr. ViLurers, ‘The Father 


Grand Old Joan chirpeth cheerily :-— a 


~ 


AWFUL GONFESSION OF 
Reecicip£—Mrs. R.’s 
nephew réad aloud from 
the Westminster Gazette 
of last Thursday ‘‘S. F. 
CortBy”’ writes, ‘‘I have 
killed sixty queens between 
March 29 and April 3.”” But 
Mrs. R. would not hear any 
‘more. She threw up her 
hands in horror. ‘* But,” 
she interrupted vehemently, 
‘where were the police?” 
It was quite a quarter of an 

hour before the good lady 

could be made to understand 

that the queens in question 

were ‘‘Queen Wasps.” Then 
she was pleased !! 


Man AnD BrEAst.— From 
a recent case it would ap- 
pear that lions and other 
‘‘ wild fowl’ are unprotected 
by the law against cruelty 
because they are not ‘‘ do- 
mesticated”’ animals. If so, 
the Law in this case is in- 
deed ‘‘a hass,’”’ a veritable 
‘* Bully Bottom.” Ifthe lion 
‘is not to be ‘‘ protected ” 
against man, it seems only 
fair that man should not be 
protected against the lion. 
Let lion and man be left to 
settle it, with Nature’s wea- 
pons, out in the open, and 

robably the ‘* domesticate 

east’ would be the firs! 
howl for ‘‘ protection.” — 


t 


fea 


Darsy, dear, we’re a Grand Old Pair ! 
Are there the likes of us anywhere? 

Now we'veretired (as perhaps is best), 
And we seek for rest! 


By an Anoto - Paris 
INQUIRER. — Wh Ww 


Darsy, dear, all our elder band __—_—| the Emperor of - 
Have shew’d the way to the better land. | rally take up 
Ah, lad! though we feel no fear, _| on visiting Paris?, Why, of 
Life gets dimmer and Heaven more| course, ‘‘a@ /’ Ecole des 
aS pros 


Beaux C: 


Med: 


near. 

'To the last though you’re game, 
DARBY, my own, 

to the last, lad, and so’s your 
JOAN! 


“ SHALL Laymen be ad- 
mitted to the Pulpit?”” Ahem 
—well, how many at a time? 


Game 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE DIARY OF TOBY, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, April 9.—SaqurrE oF MiLwoop in 
excellent form to-night. All the morning papers aflame with 
apprehension. Ministerial crisis imminent. Government proposed 
to take the time private Members had laboriously won at the ballot. 
Private Members naturally resented the flat burglary. Now’s the 
opportunity for Opposition to strike in and bowl over Ministry. The 
Parnellites have broken away; the Nationalists no longer come up 
to time; the Liberal private Members in state of revolt; days of the 
Ministry surely numbered. ; 

House crowded to fullest capacity, in anticipation of critical divi- 
sion. Must be anxious moments on Treasury Bench. Within next 
eight hours Government’s fate settled. There may be other evictions 
to consider beyond those that concern the Irish tenant. A great occa- 
sion ; much depended upon whether the SQuIkE would rise to it. He 
did better still. He (apparently) fell far below it. Temptation for 
ordinary man in such circumstances to raise the war-whoop; take 
up with grand air the challenge thrown down ; make a speech that 
should animate friends, irritate foes, fill the thronged House with 
exhilarating thunder of cheers and counter cheers. SaQurIRE not an 
ordinary man. Proved himself a great artist. Successfully affected 
to be wholly unconscious of any condition approaching crisis. 
Nothing more common-place than the situation. It was the 9th 
of April. At least no one could deny that. According to present 
arrangements Ministers had eight nights a month in which to carry 
on business of the nation. 
that would be thirty-two days. 


There was a movement in the quarter behind the Front Opposi- | 
Hon. gentlemen sitting | 


tion Bench which Mr. MEeLLoR cannot see. 


Supposing House sat till 10th of August, | 


there would like to have denied the Seurrn’s assumption that four 
eights are thirty-two. But it couldn’t be done. Even if it were 
possible, who so stony-hearted as to be disposed to utter note of con- 
tradiction addressed to big meek figure standing at table, hoping it 
did not intrude, but, being there, cooing little nothings, none much 
in itself, but the procession irresistibly leading up to the conclusion. 
that the House would gracefully yield to necessity and give up to the 
Government what was meant for private Members. 

PRINCE ARTHUR visibly affected. Had come down prepared to 
fight ; was disarmed as he entered the lists. To strike at the figure 
now modestly seated on Treasury Bench, withdrawing itself as far as 
possible from public gaze under the compression of folded arms, 
would be like hitting a woman. Prince ARTHUR couldn’t do it. 
JosEPH less susceptible; when his time came girded at. the SqurrE 
and the Ministry. But he was evidently out of tune with the general 
feeling. His asperities found no echo save in the jeering cries of the 
Members opposite mad with delight when once, losing his way under 
unwonted circumstances of his reception, the SPEAKER called him to 
order. One by one the private Members whose ewe Jamb had been 
taken, kissed the hand stretched forth to rob them. Only two Par- 
nellites, including the Leader, showed up, and when division bell 
rang they shrank from voting against the Government. So the 
ete thundercloud melted away and the sun shone on the SqurrE’s 
pathway. 

Business done.—Ministers demand and receive Vote of Confidence. 
Moreover than which they get Tuesdays, and Friday mornings for 
rest of Session. 


Tuesday.—Frrst Lord oF THE ADMIRALTY had a clear offing in 
Peers’ Gallery-to-night. He might, indeed, have cruised about with- 
out fear of collision in Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery, in the upper 


reaches of the Strangers’ Gallery, and even in the bay below, last 
night densely crowded with craft. The place almost empty; 


rt ere a 


eee 


$$ _———————— 
-p-Forstf®r’s voice sounded through it with curious echo. 

ck aah as he. spoke reverberated under the Gallery, behind the 
SpEAKER’s empty chair, along the gangways, over the Gallery, and, 
happily, out by the ventilator with other vitiated particles of atmos- 
ae ago GRANDOLPH fell upon ScraTtER-Boorn with savagely- 
spoken declaration that he had ever observed that mediocrities 
were apt to furnish themselves with double-barrelled names. 
retty remark, as was felt at the time, to 

fall from the lips of a SPENCER-CHURCHILI. 
In case of Member for Belfast the accident 
of double-barrelled name is appropriate and 


LO 


explicable for quite other reasons than those SEG @ OF 


alleged in case of a gentleman who, as 
speedily as possible, lost his obnoxious appel- 
lation in the title of a Peerage. 

‘Listening to him on any subject,” says 
the Member for Sark, ‘‘more especially the 
Navy, one instinctively feels that anything 
short of a double-barrelled name would be 
ludicrously out of proportion with ARNOLD- 
Forster’s personality. He could not sup- 
port all he knows on monosyllabic, or even 
bisyllabic name, such as GLADSTONE or 
Harcourt or BALFourR.” 

It is the Navy to-night; Shipbuilding 
Vote under discussion; millions of money 
involved ; safety of Empire at_ stake ; 
audience varies between a dozen and thirty ; 
at no time during sitting a quorum present. 
If Secretary of Admiralty had come under, 
suspicion of purloining piece of old rope, or 
been unable to account for disappearance of 
a canvas bag—contingencies, it need hardly- 
be said, utterly remote from possibility of 
association with Kay - SHUTTLEWORTH’S 
blameless life and almost clerical purity of - 


” 


expression—House would have been 


“He (Mr. 


ass; went off, leaving the captains and 

als, secretaries and ex-secretaries, to read papers to each other, 
Lord, sitting up aloft in the Gallery to watch over poor 
hing like a cherub when ARNnoLp-ForstEr graciously 
dified satistaction with the shipbuilding programme of 
_ Which it seems was, in the main, not SPENCER’Ss, 
STER’S, 

»~—Several papers round Navy Estimates read to 
empty benches. — . 


Thursday.—Since WHITEHEAD left the Mansion House has never 
been so astonished in his life as he was just now. Munprxia had 
moved for leave to introduce Railway Rates Bill. That a subject 
WHITEHEAD has marked for his own. Was leading member of 
Select Committee which sat last year. Acted as the honoured 
representative of agricultural and other trading interests. Labours 
of Select Committee having resulted in Bill, House and country 
would naturally look for a few words from WHITEHEAD. Should 


THE BUDGET WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 
(Imaginary Samples of Possible Contents. ) 


Dear Sirk Wirt1amM,—Now that you are busily employed in 
preparing your Budget, I think it the duty of scary ae ielusive, 
: he of members of my sex—to send you suggestions. Although 

an d have married over und over again, had I pleased, I have 
ay erred to remain single. Still, I know that many of my 

ear female friends have never received a single proposal. No, my 


dear Sir WILLIAM, not is i ir al 
wie ea It is in their aid that I make the 
1, Let every Club with a subscri 


ie iaxat as the ption of two guineas and upwards 


rate of eighteen shillings in the pou 
igt nd, 
ye eV ery man attaining the age of five-and-twenty be asked if 
) proposes to marry, and then, if he does not, let four-fifths of his 
Pe ie oe for the use of the State, 
8. Let a ten shilling duty be imposed upon i 
a ne rata oor upon cigars of a yet make apa are aa 
na = iar vi ae eee M, if you take these hints, Iam sure you 
J 5el ¢ Stactory revenue i 
what more can you want ? : eee ae aaa 
WELL our or Her TEENS. 


years I have been staying in 
to solve the great problem of how to 
a rising expenditure and a falling 


A Maripren 

Rieut Hon. Srr,—For the last f 
retreat at Hanwell, Patines i ae 
make both ends meet with» 
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A | offer no opposition to this 


S Brae : MEN oe a LEZ 


: ) BALFOUR) was not endowed by Nature 
ded to the doors. As it was only the with the qualities that made him enjoy a pee yage.”? 
ish Navy at stake, Members paired in —Speech in House of Commons, Monday, April th. 


_| revenue, 


[Aprit 21, 1894. 


not be disappointed. Prepared one of those felicitous little addresse 
which to this day remain tradition of his brilliant year of office at 
Mansion House. ; Ape 

WHITEHEAD nothing if not good-natured. _MUNDELLA, sitting 
below him, probably anxious at interruption, which might threaten 
or delay his measure, should be at once reassured. 

“Mr, Speaker, Sir,” said the ex-Lord Mayor of London; ‘I 

Bill. On the contrary” 

SPEAKER interposed. With blandest air 
explained that if Sir Jamxs did not rise to 
offer opposition he was out of Court. **I 
am bound,” said the SPEAKER, ‘‘at this stage 
to hear speeches against the Bill, not to 
listen to any in favour of it.” 

For a moment old instincts of Lord Mayor 

revailed, WHITEHEAD, with lips parted 
i unfinished sentence, remained on his 
feet confronting SPEAKER. Would he call 
on his sword-bearer, his mace-bearer, and 
eke his chaplain to come forward, carry forth 
the right hon. gentleman, and bring him up 
at the Mansion House? Possibly had he 
been still in office he might, in the cir- 
cumstances, have felt justified in adopting 
that extreme but constitutional course. But 
long ago he stepped down from the Civic 
throne. He had no longer at beck and call 
sword-bearer or mace-bearer, and had to 
share the common ministrations of a chap- 
lain. In circumstances, especially as angry 
cries of ‘‘ Order!’ were rising round him, 
he sat down, ruefully pocketing the notes 
of his speech. 

‘*Ah!” said Car’EN Tommy BowLes, 
always ready to point a moral; “that comes 
of agreeing with people. Now, if J’d got 
up to speak on MunpEtxa’s Bill it would 
have been to oppose it, and the House would 
have been obliged to stand by till I’d paid 
out all the coil.”” Business done.—Votes on 
Navy Estimates. 

Friday.—Morning sitting in order that Registration Bill might 
be brought in. SqurrE proposes and Major RAscu disposes. Gen- 
tlemen behind the Front Opposition Bench got up a pleasant surprise 
for Leader of House. At moment MorLEY shout have come on 
Rascu stepped in; moved adjournment in order to discuss as urgent 
public question Ministers’ neglect of interests of agriculture. Over 
three score Members gave necessary support, and Rascu reeled off 
his speech, followed by Watrer Lone and, CHAPLIN. JESSE 
CoLLINGs, in JosEPH’s seat opposite, busy making notes. Half-a- 
dozen of the real friends of Hopce in other parts of House similarly 
engaged ; evidently going to make afternoon of it. 

Then Squire had his little surprise. Moved the Closure. SPEAKER 
not only accepted it, but uttered solemn words of warning upon the 
practice of obstructing public business just honoured by Rascu. 
‘* An hour and a half lost, but something gained,” said the Squire 
cheerfully. ‘‘ I think we may strike a balance.” 

Business done.—Registration Bill introduced. 


\ 


You follow me, Right Hon. Sir? With a rising expendi- 
ture and a falling revenue! Now it seems to me, Right Hon. Sir, if 
you take the Death Duties, multiply them by ten, and then think of a 
number, you must get within reasonable distance of a surplus—say 
that of the Archbishop of CanTERBURY. But failing this, why not 
trust to the Income Tax. Why not remit as much of this impost as 
will serve fora lever, and then put the remainder on to the winter 
favourite for the Derby? I merely throw this out asa suggestion, 
with a right of pre-emption vested in the Beadle of the Burlington 
Arcade. And now to breakfast with what appetite ye may !—Yours 
to the last drop, THE EMPEROR OF CHINA, DISGUISED AS 
BALBUS, WHO BUILT A WALL. 


Dear Srr Wittiam Harcovurt,—I don’t know you, and you don’t 
know me. But my father often talks of you and says how well you 
are. I daresay he’s right. From what he says it seems you are 
framing a Budget. Well, frame away, I don’t mind. But if you 
want a real tip you take my advice. Tax all the schools. They are 
not a bit of good, and a serious nuisance to men of talent until they 
reach the age of fifteen and upwards. 


Your affectionate little friend, JONES Mrnor, 


My Drak Str,—You will have come to me in the long run. You 
may have a free breakfast table, a free luncheon bar, a free every- 
thing, but they won’t help you. Take my advice and stick to the 
income tax, and for final advice rely on 

Yours truly, A SHILLING IN THE PounpD. 


Apart 28, 1894.] 


ON FAUST. 


Str,—Putting aside the admirable acting of Henry Irvine 
Mephistopheles, of ELLEN Turry as Margaret and of Mr. 

as Faust, and dismissing from our es eS 
minds any particular representation ee ia 
of the play, what a ‘‘queer story” 
(apologising to the proprietor of 
Truth for using this title) is this 
same tale of Faust and Margaret ! 
Is Mephistopheles the ‘‘ very devil 
incarnate,”’ or is he a subordinate 
fiend? If he is the devil himself, 
why all this trouble to catch one 
soul, to the apparent neglect of 
business all over the world? Is 
Faust so big a fish as to warrant 
his monopolising the entire atten- 
tion of Mephistopheles ? 

Mephistopheles is a Cretan of 
Cretans. When can you believe 
him? When he pledges his word 
to the bond that Faust signs, 
or when, as in GoETHE’s dra- 
matic poem, he says, ‘‘ Have I 
all power in heaven and upon 
aarek 2 I'll cloud the senses of 
the warder,—do thou possess thy- 
self of the keys, and lead her forth 
with human hand. TI will keep 
watch! The magic steeds are 
watting, I bear thee off. Thus 
much is in my power!” But 
surely so much was almost in the 
power of any artful human being, 
provided always that the gaolers 
would yield to the temptation of 
drink (with a soporific admixture 
in it), or could be otherwise ‘‘ got 
at’? with a bribe. 

The compact entered into between 
Dr. Henry Faustus on the one 
part, and Mephistopheles on the 
other, is in these terms, dictated 
by the Doctor himself :— 

If ever to the passing hour I say, 

“So beautiful thou art, I thy flight 
delay!” - 

Then round my soul thy fetters throw ; 

Then to perdition let me go! 

But what happens? At the supreme moment when Margaret 

yields herself to Faust, Mephistopheles is off duty! Zhen has the 


as 
TERRISS 
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Betting Mephistopheles; or, The Magie Ring-Man. 
Mephistopheles with several ‘‘ Monkeys ”’ on in the Kitcheswitchen Scene. 
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moment specified in the contract arrived, then and not afterwards, 
both delinquents willingly sinning, and Faust appreciating the 
present moment to the very uttermost. Zhen, according to the 
bond, should Mephistopheles have stepped in. He could have 

: Tere captured both fish at one haul. 
WS Yet Mephistopheles allows this 

time to pass, and, at a moment 
when Faust’s sentiments towards 
the world are distinctly in opposi- 
tion to those mentioned in the con- 
ditions of the bond, the satirical 
jesting fiend, of power limited, 
says, ‘‘Come with me,” and with 
him Faust has to go, in spite of the 
voice of Margaret heard in the air 
crying faintly, ‘‘ Henry! Henry!” 
—which, by the by, might have 
been legitimately and appropriately 
retained in the Lyceum version. 
If Mephistopheles can take him, 
at any time, without reference 
to the stipulated conditions, why 
were they ever brought into the 
bond ? 

And there’s this peculiarity about 
Mephistopheles, namely, that, as a 
personality, he isalwaysand every- 
where undoubtedly popular with 
the entire audience. Yet if he 
were on the Adelphi stage, a human 
villain, actually seen committing 
murder, caught as it were on the 
stage red-handed, and aiding and 
abetting a variety of other crimes, 
including the utter ruin of a young 
and lovely heroine, and all the 
time cynically jesting about his 
victims, would he not, while ad- 
mired for his art, be called before 
the curtain only to be howled at and 
execrated for his enormities ? . 


Cer- 
tainly. But why is this not the 
fate of Mephistopheles? That it is 
not so is evident. The Fiend is 
popular, There is “‘ no deniging of 
it, Betsy.’”? The Fiend is abso- 
lutely laughed at as an absurd 
creation of a satirical dramatist. I 
suppose if he were not laughed at 
; 4 ‘ the drama of Faust would be too 
painful, especially without Gounop’s music, which in the Opera 
covers a multitude of sins. A SrupENT oF GOETHENBURG. 


— 


ABOUT A DAUGHTER OF OPS. 
[‘‘Mrs. BERNARD Brere resting. All business communications, &c.” 
Daily Telegraph, April 17.) 
Dorn extra tax on spirits make them dear ? 
Do many wince at extra tax on beer ? 
** Let beer alone,” say they ; and this affiche 
Suggests the consummation of their wish. 
For *‘ BzereE is resting”?! All are glad to hear 
That ‘‘ resting ’’ has the best effect on beer, 
Great hops for BEER, although her strength’s relaxed. 
in, stout, rum, porter may 
Afford the tax to pay,— 
Let this BEERE rest, who has been overtaxed. 


Mrs. R. Smocxep.—Her nephew was reading aloud from the | 
Daily Telegraph the correspondent’s account of the ‘‘ goings-on”? | 
before the Royal Wedding. ‘‘ Before the dew began to dry,” he 
read, ‘‘ Princess VicTorta, with her brother and sisters,””—(** How | 
nice!” interrupted Mrs. RK. ‘‘Go on, dear!”’)—‘‘had started for a | 
ride,”—(‘‘ Charming!” ejaculated our loyal friend.)—‘‘ attended by | 
the Master of the Horse, Baron von StarnckK——” ‘‘ Good gracious!” | 
almost shrieked Mrs. R. ‘‘ Don’t pronounce the other word! I’d) 
rather not hear it! Iam not up in the fashion of foreign countries, | 
but surely the correspondent might have described him as * Baron 
Von iv his undress uniform.’ But ‘stark’—oh no, no!” When it 


was gradually explained to her she calmed down, but stuck to it that 
| “nobody ought to be allowed to have such a name; and surely his 

godfathers and godmothers might have got it changed for him. | 
Don’t folks often change their name for property?” Atthis moment | 
a thought suddenly seemed to flash across her mind, and, after a_ 
pause, she observed, ‘‘ But then I am not a Baroness, which makes | 


all the difference.”’ 


VOL. CVI. 


| first touch of critical analysis. 


| Fixture.” 


MRS. MORE-OR-LESSINGHAM, 


THE acting in the play called Mrs. Lessingham, at the Garrick 
Theatre, is, on the whole, about as good as acting can be. Of course 
it happens unfortunately for this particular drama that The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray came first, and so rather belittled Mrs. Lessingham, 
and made her Mrs. Less-and-Lessingham. As for the scenery, the 

icture of The High Moor near Castle Glen is certainly one of the 
finest and most striking examples of scenic art, that is of genuine 
artistic scene painting, at present to be seen on any London stage. 
For a long time it will be indeed very hard to beat, and Mr. W. 
HarrForp is to be heartily congratulated on a real triumph. The 
dramatic scenes as they stand apart are good though not great; but, 
unfortunately, the foundation of the piece crumbles away at the 
It is said that Money is to be im- 
mediately revived with a very strong cast, which is to include the 
Bancrorts, If there is little interest in Mrs. Lessingham, there 
ought to be a high rate of interest for Money. It is in rehearsal ; 
so ’tis not as yet ‘‘ready Money.” Good omen. Success in view, 
and ‘‘ Here we Hare again! ”? say Mr. and Mrs. BANcRoF?., 


Abolition of the Upper House. 
Conservative. 
You’d see without the Lords so gay 
St. Stephen’s dull and cheerless. 
Radical. 
Oh, no! for when arrives that day 
Parliament will be peerless. 


Sportinc TERM, BUT RATHER ConTRADIcTORY.—‘‘A Jumping 
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DONNA QUIXOTE. 
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[‘ A-world of disorderly notions picked out-of books, crowded into his (her) imagination.”—Don Quixote. 
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DONNA QUIXOTE. 


THE dreamy Don who to the goatherds told 

Long-winded legends of the Age of Gold, 

Finds a fair rival in our later ara: 

The newest Chivalry brings the newest Craze. 

Dear Donna Qurxotr—and the sex 7s dear, 

Even when querulous, or quaint, or queer— 

ea vee like La Mancha’s moonstruck 
night, 

Whose fancy shaped the foes he burned to 


gat, 
Mere book-bred phantoms you for facts mis- 


ake ; 
Your Wanderjahr will vanish when you— 
wake ! 


Yes, there you sit surrounded by wild hosts 

Of warring wonders which indeed are 
** Ghosts”? ; 

** Doll’s- House” delirium sets your nerves 
a-thrill, 

‘* Dopo” hysteria misdirects your will ; 

You yearn—indetinitely—to Advance! 

You shake your lifted latch-key like a lance! 

And shout, ‘‘ In spite of babies, bonnets, tea, 

Creation’s heir, I must, I will be—Free fy 


Morbid conceptions born of books ferment 
In brains a-burn with febrile discontent ! 
So the dear Don, with dream-disordered head, 
His fancy fired with all that he had read— 
Enchantments, contests, challenges, and 
scars— 

Found rustic Arragon a world of wars, 
Windmills fierce foes, and e’en domestic sheep 
Destructive demons. 

Donna, could you keep. 


That trim-coiled ‘‘hair on’’—pray forgive |. 


the slang !— 

You do in Dodo !—let the fads go hang, 

And ‘‘ realise yourself ’’ in natural sort, 

For churls and cynics you should make less 
sport. 

These shapes are things of mirage and the 
mist, 

Gendered by genius with a mental twist ; 

By male hysteria, Amazonian sham, 

And the smart world’s great Fin de Stvecle 
flam ! 

See Mrs. Cerberus in your cloudy vision, 

Keeping the portals of that Home Elysian 

Which cranks now call a Hades! Home, 
sweet home? 

Nay, ’tis a gaol to those who long to roam, 

Unchaperoned, emancipate, and free, 

With the large Liberty of the Latch-key ! 

Materfamilias and the chaperon grim, 

Of watchful eye, firm mouth, and triple chin, 

Are Mrs. Grunpy’s brace of stout supporters, 

Three - headed guard of our Revolting 
Daughters ! 

You, Donna QvurxorTE, to this ward—or 
these— 

Would but too gladly play the Hercules, 

Urged by the Carrps, and CRACKANTHORPES, 
and Granps! 

These demon-weavers of domestic bands, 

Who’ve snared the Daughter of the Day, and 
bound her, : 

As the bard sings, with dark Styx nine times 
round her ; 

Do not exist, dear Donna, save in dreams, 

Like Qurxorr’s Caraculiambo! Gleams 

Of common sense and glorious hope illume 

(As dawn’s first rosy streaks break night’s 
black gloom) 

The sex’s future. The dull despot, man, 

Backed by the bondage of the social plan, 

Shall not for ever unrestricted sway. 

But Donna dear, not by the masher’s way, 

Or Mrz1’s or the sham Amazons, or Carrb’s 

Or Heppa Gasizx’s; not through cranks ill- 


paired, 
Or franchise 


Z 118e, Or the female volunteers, 
GERTON’S 


phantasies or Dovo’s jeers, 
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Jones. *‘ Hut-L0, HANDLEY, OLD Boy ! 
AND HAVE A DRINK!” 


ACCOMMODATING. 


HAVEN'T SEEN YOU FOR AN AGE, COME ALONG 
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Total Stranger (turning round), ‘‘ UNFORTUNATELY I’M NOT HANDLEY, BUT—ER—” (wist- 


fully\—‘‘ mignt I HAVE HIS DRINK?” 


Shall come the true emancipation. No! 
The Psi os Twins, or A Grey Eye or 


0, 

The Yellow Aster—or the Yellow Book, 
Latch-keys or key-notes ; all the *‘ thrills” 

that shook 
The Master-builder’s minx, or moved a soul 
Midway between a maniac and a troll ; 
Music-hall freedom, laxity in love, 
Affinities that range all rites above ; 
Soul-swell that outgrows marriage, 4s a 


plant 
Its pot-bound limitations—all the cants 
Of culture’s cranks, and extra-ethic dolts, 
Whose fetish is the Gospel of Revolts,— 
Not these shall shed one single lustrous ray 
Of light divine upon the bitter way, 


Sg ey 


Or help with human melody their songs 
Who’d ‘‘ride abroad redressing woman’s 
wrongs,” 


Therefore, dear Donna QuixoTE, be not 

stupid, (Cupid, 
Fight not with Hymen, and war not with 
Run not amuck ’gainst Mother Nature’s plan, 
Nor make a monster of your mate, poor Man, 
Or like La Mancha’s cracked, though noble, 


knight, 
You’ll find blank failure in mistaken fight. 
THE most ia ‘Clubs and Cliques”’ of 


the present day undoubtedly are the ‘‘ Golf 
Clubs and Cleeks.”’ 


| dently wondering whether he locks as 


| @ point at the decanter, which he pats 
‘| pensively for some time, until he is in- 
‘| formed that he is on a false track.) 


| 
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AN EVENING WITH A THOUGHT-READER. 


The Scene ts an Upper Hall in the Suburban Assen ee 

which Mr. Corin MArLiarD ts about to give an exhibition of his 
Thought-reading powers. On the platform ws Mr. MAILLARD, 
with a simple apparatus, consisting of a black board and a de- 
canter of water. At the back, on a row of chairs, are the 
Committee, who have just—after prolonged and complicated con- 
sultations such as attend the formation of a French ministry— 
elected a Chairman. Their general attitude is expressive of 
acute personal discomfort, combined with a stern sense of duty 
and dark suspicion of Thought-reading as an imposition which 
tt will be their painful mission to expose. 


Mr. Colin Maillard (coming forward). I shall begin with a little 
experiment which I performed with remarkable success before His 
Majesty the King of Denmark and several members of his family. 
(Several ladies in the front rows smile with pleasant anticipation.) 
Tam going to ask some gentleman on 
the Committee to fix his thoughts in- 
tently upon some object on this ats 
form. (Zo a Committee-man.) ill 
you oblige me, Sir? Thank you. (Zhe 
Committee-man, having consented, be- 
gins the experiment by looking a 
ticularly foolish.) When you have 
settled what it is to be, perhaps you 
will tell the Chairman—not aloud— 
and it must. be something on the plat- 
form, not above it; and you must 
think of nothing else. I can’t make a 
man think if he wen’t—or if he can’t. 
(Here, for some inscrutable reason, 
the Committee-man takes offence, sus- 
pects that tt rs *‘ a catch of some sort,” 
and abruptly dechnes to have anything 
further to do with tt ; whereupon Mr. 
Corin MAILLARD expresses his feelings 
by a disgusted shrug. -A second Com- 
mittee-man nobly volunteers to assist 
the lecturer, selects an object for private 
meditation, informs the Chairman in 
stroct confidence, and Mr. C. M., after 
blindfolding himself, pressing the 
Thinker’s hand to his own forehead, 
and seizing him by the wrist, proceeds 
to rush about the platform with a view 
to discovering the article, while his Le SSS 
companion follows him passively, evi- > 
helpless an idiot as he feels. Mr. Coin Sw ae | a 
M., after much meandering, has made Sh 


ee 
ie 

V4 
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Very well—you’re swre you’re think- 
ing of nothing else all the time? I’ll 
try again then. (He does, and almost 
upsets the black board.) Mind, if you 
don’t want me to find it, I can’t, (The 
Thinker assures him that he does want 
him to find it very much.) I never 
had so much difficulty in all my life ! 
(He has now worked round to the Com- 
mittee, and, after some 
member's breast-pocke 
slightest indication ; 
present, lose 
concerted.) 

That zs the 
and Gentlem 
1 undertook todo! (Z 
Sonal reluctantly con 
seem hopeful of catching hi. 2 
next el bedeg will b ee 
the assistance of some 


, and I have found it, as 
he audience ; the Com- 
x to Mr. Maritarp, but 
‘e the evening is over.) Now m 
e of ie interesting character, et shall td 
eet ae en member of the audience who is able to draw 
of an animal that he ene ae : d sie a if anyone will think 
2 awa ee ve drawn, and see j 
~d oe jae peas shall be able to draw it blindfolded oe ates 
What, no ond ! ‘Wee ees mio can diraw Ce ReePeaes) 
aeet : 2at08.) No one in all this ienc 
Sa a phe 1 he audience look at one parent sean 
ee Gr CH ag PUL: ght to have acquired this useful 


accomplishment.) Most ete thi 
life! ... If you can’t draw, I can’t mahe ae mew Inala 


He regards them with sorrow and pity, 
me 


a 
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“The Committee-man begins the experiment by looking 
particularly foolish.” 


[Apart 28, 1894. 


A Matron (to her husband), What nonsense, Pa! You can draw 
animals very nicely when you like / 

Pa (modestly), Only in a very amateur way, my love. 
do a pig, and so on, to please the children, that’s all. ; ; 

The Matron. Then go up, Pa, only you mustn’t make it a pig, or 
he’ll guess it at once. aoe 

[Pa rises, amidst applause, and is invited to mount the peat 
form; he mentally selects his animal, and tells the Chair- 
man, who appears to think highly of it. Mr. C. M. blindfolds 

Heese puts Pa’s hand to his forehead, instructs him to 

hold him lightly by the wrist, and concentrate his whole 
owers of thought on the animal ; they both advance to the 
lack board, amidst intense excitement. gn 

The Matron (to her daughter). Look, M1nnrx, he’s beginning to 
draw! Pa’s thinking of a stag—there are the horns—or else it’s a 
goat... I don’t know, though, it’s getting more like a horse now 
—or an elephant. < 

Rude Person in a back seat (as the impressionist sketch becomes 
more complicated at each stroke). Call 
that a animal! It’s a ’ole bloomin’ 
wild beast show! : 

Minnie, Oh, he’s rubbed it all out. 
What a pity! I’m sure it was gowug 
to be like something! ; : 

Her Mamma. Pa isn’t keeping his 
mind on it. Ah, they’ve begun again. 
Now we shall see. There, I told you 
it was an eleph—no, it can’t be—it’s 
got pointed ears ; it’s more like a rabbit 
... no, it’s got wings... Well, I 
declare he’s rubbed it out again ! 

Mr. C. M. I’m afraid I shall have 
no chance of succeeding with this par- 
ticular subject. There are some indi- 
viduals who are absolutely incapable of 
concentrating their thoughts for any 
length of time, and this gentleman 
appears to be one of them. 

[He politely dismisses Pa as con- 
victed of incompetency, and 
he returns to his seat to find 
his popularity departed, 

The Matron. Well, Pa, a nice ex- 
hibition you ’ve made of yourself! 

Pa (with a feeble smile), I rather 
thought I should puzzle him, my love 
—it was a rhinoceros. 

The Matron. I might have known 
it would be something ridiculous ; 
you ’d better have stuck to a pig after 
all! (4. Member of the Committee 
has represented himself as able to 
draw anything except animals, and 
Mr. C. M. has been reduced to accept 
his assistance.) Now, Pa, watch this 
man thinking and see how he does it. 

Mr. C. M. (who has rubbed out one 
design and completed another, which 
is luke nothing in the world except a 
proposition conceived by Euchd in ex- 
treme dotage). I can’t get any nearer. 
to it than thaé. Would you mind 
eae your own picture side by 
side 

[The Committee-man bashfully executes a scrawl, which, as he 
explains, represents a yacht under full sail, 

Mr. C. M. (to the audience). You see, there is a certain resem- 
blance between the two—only I drew one sail on the other, and 
mixed the masts up a little. I told you I cowldn’tdraw. (Applause. 
The Committee waver, though several are still inclined to scepticism. 
A Coloured Committee-man 7s requested to choose any lady among 
the audience to whom he wishes a flower to be presented—whether he 
knows her or not. He confides his choice coyly to the Chairman. 
Mr. C, M. ts blindfolded and drags the Coloured Gentleman, who is 
smiling affably, to a lady in the middle of the third row, whom he 
presents greatly to her confusion, with a buttonhole.) Mr. Chair- 
man, will you kindly inform the audience whether this experiment 
was correctly performed or not ? 

The Chairman (rising with dignity). Quite correct. And also the 
manner in which the flower was presented was perfectly correct. I 
may add that the lady is a relation of my own, 

[Enthusiastic applause ; the Committee regard him as a Lost 
Leader. Their demoralisation is complete when Mr. C. M. 
undertakes to write up on the board the number of a 
bank-note in the possession of the greatest sceptic among 
them, and actually does it without a single error. The 


I can 


Aprit 28, 1894.] 


entertainment concludes with an Amateur Murder. Mr. 
C. M. retires to a watting-room with the Chairman and a 
member of the Committee. Two other members of amiable 
and harmless exterror are chosen by the audience as assassin 
and robber respectively. They select a victim for sacrifice 
Srom the spectators, lead him on the platform, where they 
seem rather at a loss to know how to dispose of him. Finally, 
one throttles him from behind and stabs him with a pen- 
knife, while the other holds him up by the heels, and robs 
him of half-a-crown, which he hides in a hat belonging to 
somebody in the balcony. The audience express their high 
approval of the general style and finish of this criminal ex- 
plott, and the victim returns complacently to his seat. Mr. 
C. M. ts called back and blindfolded ; discovers the victim 
at once, takes him back to the platform, and repeats the 
crime in every detail, even to holding him up by the heels; 
after which he makes an impetuous rush, holding the 
robber’s hand, to the balcony, where he triumphantly ex- 
tracts the half-crown from the hat. Unanimous applause, 
wm which the Committee, who are now completely converted, 
jon with enthusiasm, 

The Chairman, I’ve only to say on behalf of the Committee, that 

we are all quite contented; everything has been perfectly above- 

board and, (solemnly) to myself, inexplicable. 

[Cheers, after which the spectators disperse, feeling that they 
have spent a highly instructive and amusing evening, and that 
Thought-reading ts a science which, if only ‘‘ followed up,” 
will lead to very useful and practical results one of these 
days. Pa, however, ts of opinion that the entertainment 
would have been more satisfactory, from a scientific point of 
view, had the lecturer succeeded in realising his rhinoceros ; 
though—as he admits to being rather hazy as to whether he 
meant rt to have one horn or two, and where its tail went 
precisely—this objection ts perhaps a little unreasonable, 


DECIDEDLY QUAINT. 


Wuat must have been a most interesting ceremony took place at 
the Friends’ Meeting House, York, when the Lord Mayor, who is 
a member of the Society of Friends, attended the service in state, 
on which occasion, as appears from a picture in the Daily Graphic 
of April 17, somebody chucked the sword of state on to the head of 
His Worship sitting below, while somebody else in turn-down collars 
most unwarrantably whacked the bald skull of a peaceable old 
gentleman with the official mace!! Some of the excellent Friends 
must have been inclined to raise a protest against the dramatic 
action of Punch and Judy being introduced within the walls of a 
decorous meeting house. Their scruples, we may suppose, were 
ultimately satisfied. 
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THE BOOBYGONE. 
(By the Author of ‘‘ Don’tdon’t.”) 


Boox I. 


SHE sat down in her mother’s chair, who was pouring her out a cup 
of tea (this is my usual arrangement of relative pronouns). Then she 
went with her uncle for a ride, who disappeared completely after- 

wards; the first booby gone. Later on her 
father also disappeared ; another booby 
gone. In fact, all the men in this book are 
boobies. Lord Daze was a booby also, who 
was so very far gone that he asked her to 
marry him. ‘1 will be your wife,” she 
said, letting her hands drop down by her 
side. Being a courteous gentleman, he 
picked up her hands for her. She looked 
at him steadily—and the elongated chiaros- 
curo of monotonous meridians had passed 
from her life for ever. Not long after, at 
Mentone the blue horizon was, naturally 
‘ enough, quite weary of her silences and her 
long glances which showed that her soul had awakened with throbs 
of surprised indignation. 

Theré is something so English in the London homes of the_aris- 
tocracy. They are often in squares. Taking them all round, the 
aristocrats are more in the square than on the square. (Occasional 
puns do enliven a dull book so much.) The dowager was sitting in 
the drawing-room wearing Dr. Fapp’s Patent Hygienic Clothing, 
which I am happy to advertise here. Then Lady Daze came in, 
turning a neat somersault, and they discussed the modern maiden in 
violent but elegant language. 


Boox II. 


Srop@1E STUPIDSORT was usually in love. Perhaps that is why he 

was the greatest booby of all. But he had a sincere affection for his 
mother, and once, when she was lost in the snow, he actually offered 
to undergo the fatigue of taking off his pumps and putting on thick 
boots, so that he could go out to rescue her. But he did not really 
mean to do it, and sat comfortably by the fire. : 
This brave, noble Englishman is the hero of my C 
story. But you will have to wade through a 
great; many episodes before you_come to his 
meeting with the heroine. To fill up the time, 
she went to Algiers with her husband and Mr. 
HaRMMEAN, another male booby. While he was 
making love to her, Lord Dazz listened at the 
keyhole, who then entered and laid his hand on 
the young man’s shoulder. 

‘* Allow me to lend you a Bradshaw,” he 


** What do you mean ?”’ asked his wife. 

‘*T mean that I ought to kick this man out 
of the house; but, as he is bigger than I am, I 
hint at his departure in this courteous and cautious manner.” 

She stood up with intense anger, and boxed her husband’s ears, 
who went to bed crying. 

Sropare Stuprpsort was very fond of music, and when he heard an 
organ playing ‘‘’# dunno where ’e are,” he thought it was by 
Waaener. And then at last one evening he met Lady Daze. As he 
was seven foot five she noticed him at once. Soon atter he gave her 
his photograph, who gave him hers. Then she asked him to her box 
at a music-hall, and he understood nothing. 

‘*Oh!” she said, ‘* it gets easier further on.”’ 

Then the band struck up ‘‘’ # dunno where ’e are,’ and STopGtx, 
flinging his opera-hat_in her face, rushed out. Another booby gone. 
Just about this time Lord Dazn, finding himself useless in the story, 
died suddenly. Yet another booby gone. 

Boox III. 

There is really no need for this book except to fill up. I might tell 

you all about Prince and Princess TRALALARI, and how they screamed, 


and behaved generally like Austrian nobles. But it cannot possibly 
interest you, so I will merely mention that Lord Daze carefully 


| left some poison in his laboratory, which I have just remembered 


At Kensingtonian Constantinople. 


THEN here’s to Botossy Ki-|Here’s Constantinople! and of 
RALFY’S 
Surpassingly wonderful Show! 
How many must wish they had 
half his 
Acumen for making a ‘‘ go.” 


it 
I’ll say as I’m leaving the 
door— 
Krratry! oh great is the Profit! 
Bo ossy ! no loss he’ll deplore. 


‘‘Hien Spreits,” anp A “Limp” PreRrorMANcE.—The Upper 
Angels in the last scene of Faust at the Lyceum, and Mr. Irvine’s 
Mephistopheles, 


opportunely, and that his widow, who must have been covered with 
mud after lying for half an hour on the fresh-turned earth in the 
churchyard, went back to the tall house. There she turned her last 
somersault with all her indolent, unrivalled grace of movement, and 
passed through the study into the laboratory beyond, which is the 
end, Perhaps she went away into stageland, and joined the Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray and Little Mrs. Lessingham. Who can tell? 
Anybody? At all events, not the author. What happened to the 
other boobies in this story nobody knows—or cares. 


‘AVE A New Prece?”’—They’ve got it, at The Avenue. A 


shawt criticism on it is, ‘‘ Pshaw! Absurd!” 
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A READY WIT. 


Oficious Old Lady. ‘You NAveary Boy !—THRowING A DEAD MOUSE AT YOUR GovERNEss! J sAw you! YoU OUGHT TO BE 


ASHAMED OF YOURSELF !” 


Hardened Young Sinner (who has never seen this Offcious Old Lady beyore\, ‘‘IT’s NOT HALF SO BAD AS WHAT YOU DID, ONE DAY 


LAST WEEK !” 


“A TEASER TO. TACKLE.” 


r The Budget is unquestionably popular... . they (its opponents) are 
rather annoyed at its balance and skill of arrangement.””—Daily Chronicle. 

‘Marching securely under the guardianship of its thorn-spiked armour 
the Hedgehog recks little of any foe.””— Wood's Natural History.] 


Bow-wow-wow! Yes, it’s very fine a-yelping, and 

That plaguey Irish terrier mzght up and lend a helping hand ; 

But this varmint is so prickly, and so precious porcupiny, 

And a tyke’s mouth is so tender, and the hedgehog’s back so spiny, 
Bow-wow-wow ! 

But the roly-poly rascal little heeds the currish row. 


Talk of drawing of a badger or the horny armadillo ? 
Their backs compared with Ais are as a soft and downy pillow. 
Impregnable at either end, and prickly all around, 
This horrid little hedgehog might the gamest dog confound. 
me Bow-wow-wow ! 
He’d like to get a hold on him, but doesn’t quite see how. 


Yap! yap! yap! There’s no varmint pluckier, truer 
bay this terrier, the pet and pride of a jovial sporting brewer. 

e fiercest rat he’ll tackle, and ne’er whimper or give tongue; 
He’d be backed with his last dollar by each genuine Brother Bung. 
ick : 0w-wow-wow ! 

s there aught in a mere hedgehog that the champion dog can cow ? 
Cow? Perish the assumption! He’s as bold as any lion, [on. 


And there’s nothing goes on four le : 
gs that his teeth h 
But how are teeth to penetrate that thick chece tote? not try 


Just let him find a weak spot, and those teeth will soon be busy ! 
Bow-wow-wow ! 


But the hedgehog does not seem to care a tinker’s cuss, somehow. 
Oh, he’s artful, awful artful ! 


And 


How that Witler’s tyke wou 


[O. O. L. beats a hasty retreat. 


Oh, the creature looks complacent! He has fared so well so far 

That, like the hero of the song, ‘‘’e Gunno where ’e are!” 

But gewillikins! cries the Witler, give the Witler’s dog a chance, 

One little sharp look in, and won’t he lead the brute a dance? 
Bow-wow-wow ! 

They Aave been circumvented, have these hedgehogs sly, ere now! 


“CHURCH AND STAGE.” 


THE Tablet of the week before last, quoting from the Notre Dame 
Scholastic, told us how a certain honour called ‘‘ the Letare Medal” 
had been awarded to Mr. Aveustin Daty, of ‘‘ Daly’s,’’ New York 
and London, by the Very Rev. ANDREW MorRIssEY, President of the 
University. It is to be presented to the clever theatrical manager 
on his return, *‘when The Most Rev. Archbishop CorRIGAN will read 
the address.” Now this is as it should be. In America the Catholic 
Clergy, ‘‘ permissu superiorum,” can visit the theatres, or at least 
some theatres, such as AvausTIN Daty’s, and on these special occa- 
sions a Shakspearian play is provided for their entertainment. M7. 
Punch notices that an extra matinée, ‘‘ under the patronage of H.E. 
Cardinal VaueHAN,” at Daly’s, is announced for this Wednesday ; 
but H.E. ‘“ Vaughan’t be theer” im propria persond, though he 
gives his countenance, a decidedly handsome one, to the performance. 
Mr. Punch asks why should not this rational form of recreation be 
oceasionally acne to the hard-worked, over-taxed, and very 
poorly paid Catholic Clergy in London? in Manchester? in Liver- 
eee or in any one of the great industrial centres? The Anglican 

lergy, and the Clergy of all other denominations, are free to go to 
the theatres according to their own sweet will—even though the 
‘Sweet Will” of the occasion in question be not ‘Sweet Wrz 
SHAKSPEARE,”’ and many of them are to be seen at the theatres, and 
occasionally at the Opera. Let Eminences consider. ‘‘All work and 
no play ” isa dangerous system. They go to their work regularly 
enough ; let ’em occasionally get to a little ‘‘ play.” 


Some CoLouR FOR THE Qurstion.— The Yellow Book is the title 


| of the new eccentric Quarteriy published by Erxrn Marnews & Co. 
| But will The Yellow Book become a generally Red Book? 
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COTTON REEL-ISM AT THE ADELPHI. 


WHat may be -the details of the plot of 
Mr. Surron Vanx’s The Cotton King, at the 
Adelphi, I confess I did not follow after the 
highly satisfactory conclusion of the Second 
Act, which seemed to me to finish the play. 
At that psychological moment I was perfectly 
content to see 
Virtue Victori- 
ous, and Vice 
Vanquished! I 
was well aware 
that in a pre- 
vious scene the 
villain had done 
something 80 
artful aoe 
some property 
bank  notes— 
very ‘‘ real pro- 
perty ”’ these— 
that the much- 
suffering hero 
Jack . Charles 
Warner . Os- 
born, was bound 

to be .suspected 
of having appropriated monies belonging to 
the firm of Herbert Fleming, De Fonseca § 
Co., to his own use; but as at the end of 
the Second Act the villain had been un- 
equivocally ‘‘ cornered,” his crimes exposed, 
and he himself very nearly killed, and as on 
that interesting occasion virtue had been 
triumphant and vice nowhere, there was 


j every opportunity for any little difficulty 


with regard to the aforesaid property notes 
to have been cleared up on the spot, had 
| the author and the villain been so minded, to 
the satisfaction of everybody in the play. 
But, not a bit of it; no self-respecting melo- 
dramatist would dare to deceive a trusting 
audience in this manner, and no Adelphi 
Manager with his heart in the right place, 
which I take to be the Cash-box in the 
Theatre Treasury, could possibly so trifle 
with the feelings of an audience as to start 
an Adelphi drama at eight, and end it by 
ten. Perish the thought! So in the Third 
j Act the villain is seen going about again 
just as if nothing had happened, and being 
received as a visitor by the woman to whom 
he had been (to put it delicately) so un- 
pardonably rude, that bruised worm as is 
the heroine Hetty Drayson (played sympa- 
thetically on the night I was there by Miss 
JANET ACHURCH, in the absence of the 
original interesting victim of villainy, Miss 
Marion TrErry, who has since reappeared on 
the scene), even she might have refused to 
receive this villain of the deepest dye (whose 
dark black hair and ditto moustache are but 
an index to his mind) as a visitor, with even 
ordinary politeness,—at least so I should 
have thought. Butno! With superhuman 
charity she apparently lets bygones be by- 
| gones (his victim, Elsie Kent, “* the pet of 

the works,” who has suffered for the works 
of the pet, has, since the end of Act II., been 
laid to rest with her mother in an adjacent 
churchyard, much to the gentlemanly villain’s 
satisfaction), and in a pleasant, if perhaps a 
slightly distant manner, she accepts his polite 
attentions. This atrocious scoundrel, named 
Stockley (played by Mr. Epwarp O'NEILL 
with as much unconventionality as is per- 
missible in a villain at the Adelphi), is still 
retained in his responsible position as manager 
of the Ashton Cotton Works, as if there had 
“ges been that one memorable evening when 

€ was publicly denounced by his victim 
backed up by the heroine, and was then only 
saved from the vengeance of his own employés 
by the intervention of Jack Osborn ! 

Then at the end of Act III. comes Tox 
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Sensation Scene, which does ‘‘ give the drama 
a ‘lift’’’ with a vengeance. Down it comes 
with crushing effect! and down comes the 
curtain amid the ringing cheers of the hitherto 
breathless audience! 

Delightful to see the incomparable Colleen 
Bawn, Mrs. Dion Bovucicavtt, once again on 
the scene of her former triumphs, gently re- 
presenting the heroine’s mother. Miss ArmA 
STANLEY, described as ‘* Servant at the Dray- 
sons, afterwards a Strong Woman,” sings and 
dances, in conjunction with that dry humorist, 
Mr. ArtHuR WILLIAMS, with great effect. 
But what a time ‘‘ The Draysons” must have 
had with this handsome singing and dancing 
chambermaid!! Very funny, too, is Mr. 
Lennox PAWLE as the Reverend Mr. Ponder, 
whose rather unecclesiastical conduct makes 
a ons wonder what will be ‘‘ Ponder’s 

nd. 


Bruce Smirn’s scenery is admirable ; and 
the stage management, for which Mr. 
CHARLES Hunson is responsible, is about as 
good as it can be, except in the scene where 
the dance and song occur, when the persons 
for whose amusement the two principals are 
supposed to be performing take uncommon] 
little interest in the entertainment, whic 
callousness is perhaps pardonable, seeing that 
the two singing and dancing entertainers so 
far ignore their audience (on the stage) as to 
turn their backs on them the whole time! ! 

Altogether, the dramatist new to the 
Adelphi shows great skill in designing sensa- 
tions, and exhibits a Sutton Vane of humour. 

B In Box. 


MY CUMMERBUND. 


THE sun is blazing in the sky, 

The weather is superbly dry, 

Thermometers in every street 

Are proudly marking *‘ Summer Heat,” 
And Nature says with smile jocund, 
‘Tis time to wear your Cummerbund !”’ 


Away to wardrobe depths remote 

Shall speed my winter overcoat !— 

Away shall go with hearty shoves 

My muffler and my fur-lined gloves !— 
Henceforth my cardigan is shunned— 
This heat demands a Cummerbund! 


Then out from some secluded spot 
Discreetly spread with pepper hot 
Shall come my flannels fresh and new— 
My blazer striped in red and blue— 
My hat of straw by summer sunned, 
And last—not least—my Cummerbund ! 


How sweet to pass, in this array, 

The glories of the golden day 

In drifting on the river’s tide, 

With some fond maiden by my side !— 
I’m sure that little Rosamunp 
Will like me in my Cummerbund. 


Pray what is there to laugh about ? 
You hint that I am getting stout ? 
This automatic weight machine 

Will tell me plainly what you mean— 


Confound it! Yes! I’m too rotund 
For that becoming Cummerbund ! 


“Tak Rina AND THE (PLAY) Boox.’’ — 
“‘Can you fight?”? ‘‘No.” ‘*No!—then 
come on!” This famous quotation is, as 
everyone knows, from a celebrated piece in 
which the American Actor-pugilist, now at 
Drury Lane, ought to have appeared as the 
representative of Box. The play could have 
been appropriately re-entitled, The Pugilst 
Box and the Fighting Coz. 
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OH, THE MUDDLE OF IT! 


(Overheard at an Amateur Pastoral Pantomime.) 


He, Well, AncxEttna, I see nothing in it. 
I think I must be going, in a minute! 


** An Appropriate Illustration, by Danny 
WEIRDSLEY.” 


She. You’re bored? To you it seems a little 


mystic, 
But still, you’ll own it’s awfully artistic! 
He. I don’t quite enter into Prerror’s 


- wrongs. 
She. Then listen to the Incidental Songs. 


Sone I.— Crocuses. 


High diddle diddle, 

The cat and the fiddle 
(Fragrance and Colour and Sky, 
Almond and Husk, 

Cedar and Musk), 

O, what a good boy am I! 


Il.— Carnations, 


Little Bo-peep, 

Has lost her sheep 

(Poppies and Heather and Sun, 
Moonlight and Shade, 

Blossom and Blade) 

‘And so the poor dog had none! 


Il1.—Helhotrope. 


Little Jack Horner, 

Sat in a corner 

(Rainbows and Lilies and Laughter, 
Silence and Fears, 
Heartsease and Tears), 

And Gill came tumbling after! 


She (enthuscastic). Isn’t it beautiful? So 

fresh and quaint ! 

He (sulky). Some people may admire it, 

others mayn’t. 

She. Well, if you don’t I take it as a sign 
That you are quite a hopeless Philistine ! 
Why, Epwin, surely you’re not going yet? 

He (rising). I must go out, and have a cigar- 

ette. [He goes, and returns no more, 


Art In Excetsis, ‘‘N.B.”—The Glasgow 
Dogberries, as some reparation for their 
having recently prohibited the exhibition of 
certain works of the highest classical art 
will now request the Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford to award to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
Mr. Poynter, R.A.,and Mr, Hacker, A.R.A., 
‘*the Nude-ticket prize” between the three. 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARL 


[ApriL 28, 1894. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Quorn the Baron, who has lately been allowed some 
leisure for novel reading, ‘‘I must congratulate Miss 
Besstz Harron on her novel in two volumes, entitled 
Enid Lyle, and published by CHAPMAN AND HALL. 
Having in his time picked up some little knowledge of the 
World, the Convent, and the Stage, the Baron can testify 
to the truthful representation of the two latter divisions ; 
for, though his experience of conventual life is naturally 
limited, yet his experience of the stage is by no means 
inconsiderable. The clever authoress’s scenes in the world 
are, here and there, a trifle too melodramatic, and rather 
suggestive of a telling situation or two in a Drurylanian 
or Adelphian drama, intended to thrill a sensation-loving 
audience, than as representing a real situation in ordinary 
life where the object is to avoid publicity or anything 
savouring of effect. But the story is thoroughly interest- 
ing from point to point, the lovable characters of the tale 
are drawn with a skilful hand guided by a warm heart 
and a clear head, and more than once, when the Baron has 
paused for a while to consider whether the hero of the 
story, Alec Meadows, were not sketched from life, has he 
murmured to himself meditatively, ‘‘ ‘I know that man, 
he comes from’—— but no, I recommend novel-loving 
readers to get this book, but I will not give any one of 
them this clue: suffice it that the ‘missing word’ is not 
‘ Sheffield.’”? The Baron fancies that the sketch of the stage- 
manager—“‘ the staige-manager ”——is rather burlesqued. 
In a theatre such as this whereof Mr. Alec Meadows is 
the proprietor and manager, an unpardonably vulgar ’ARRY 
as the ‘ staige-manager ” is scarcely probable. The Baron 
does remember such an one, in fact two or three of them, 
in what were not ‘‘the palmy days,” but the *‘ cabbagey 
days” of the drama, when stage-managers habitually used 
as strong language as did ‘‘our army in Flanders,” and 
when a five-pound note was the payment, or, indeed, the 
| highest payment, given to a stock-author for ‘* cabbaging”’ 
from the French. What that ‘‘ stock-author” was, in 
‘byegone days, may be gathered from ALBERT SMITH’s 
Pottleton Legacy, whence the Baron begs to quote 
the following ; 2.e., a dialogue between Mr. Flitter and 
Mr. Shem the manager and proprietor of a theatre: 


‘‘There’s a charming piece, governor, just out. I saw it 


A CHILD OF TO-DAY. 


Edith (studying ‘‘ The Household Physician”). ‘‘ MOTHER, YOU ’D BETTER 


: I’VE BEEN LOOKING UP MY 
SYMPTOMS, AND IT’s MEASLES I ’VE GOT—AGGRAVATED FORM !” 
pee AN RR RES ES 14 VE GOT—AGGRAVATED HOUR | 


HAVE FRED AND BABY SENT OFF AT ONCE, 


TO THE NEW SOLICITOR-GENERAL, 
Mr, R. T. REID, Q.C., M.P. 


Dear Bos,—Please forgive, if the cheek of it strikes you, 
My calling you thus by a name which is short— 
res this good wish from an old friend who likes you, 
Who has seen you in Chambers, and watched you in Court. 


A scholar of Balliol, a nailer at cricket, 
_First-class with the racquet, first-class in the schools, 
You have kept up your practice, as once you kept wicket, 
By pluck, skill, good-humour and knowledge of rules. 


You have taken hard knocks with the best of 
: You have given hard knocks, but have ne’er made a foe; 
8 1t strange we should hail you with “ floreas semper 
ay your honours grow thicker the farther you go ip 
You have uttered good sense, Bos, whenever you’ve s 
: , oken 
iH Ate are many good chaps, you’re the ickeof the es 
EID though you be, Bos, you’ll never be broken 
But unbend, as before, to your friends—and to Punch. 


good. temper, 


at Paris on Friday. Now, look here—it is sure to make a 
tremendous hit ; and if you ’ll give me a ten-pound note, 

[’ll do it for you off-hand.” Then Mr. Shem has a look 
at it and hands it back saying, ‘‘I had that piece last 
week, my boy. I’ve got it done already. My man Croon 
has two guineas a week to do all my interludes—eh?” 
Where are the representatives of Mr. Shem nowadays? 
| You must turn to a certain Zota-esque English novelist 
called George Moors for a portrait of the modern Mr. 
Shem of the theatrical world; and when found and made 
a note of, his existence will be denied, and My Lady 
Betsy Prie@ will boldly say to Mrs. Gamp, the authoress, 
who may have ventured on the theatrical portrait in ques- 
tion, ‘*I don’t believe there’s no sich a person!” Now 
the Baron and the Baron’s friends do believe that there is 
such a person as the theatrical manager and actor Alec 
Meadows so excellently portrayed by Miss Brsstz Hatton; 
and, moreover, that just now he is not by any means an 
_ exception to the rule. 

_ Likewise the Baron most cordially welcomes a very excellent 
little volume, charmingly bound, ‘‘ And bound,”’ quoth the Baron, 
**so as to deceive even the elect,’ entitled DMemotres Inédits 
gathered together by one Maitre WaLterR H. PoLtock, and dedicated 
to Mr. GraHaAM Murray. The Memoires Inédits concern a certain 
‘* Monsieur le Marquis de ——,” whose name remains a secret, being 
writ, as is the little book, with a dash. And what more expres- 
sive? for, as the Marquis lived dashingly, so died he with a dash, and 
all that was left for the tombstone memorialist to do was on his 
headstone to ‘‘ cut a dash.’’ The Marquis is delightful. Enter his 
valet. Frangows :-— 

** Monsieur le Marquis a sonné?” 

[There are some misprinted accents, by the way, which will be 
corrected in the next edition, For example, ‘‘a” is in my copy 
printed ‘‘ a.” For aless matter a compositor has been shot ; or, if 
not shot, at least, like a gun, feathacred. | 

‘* Our,” replies the Marquis, ‘‘ presque rven. Il me semble que 
Monsieur de Sarrazére n aime pas mon vin de Bourgogne. Coupex 
la gorge a Monsieur de Surrazére. <Aussitét dit, aussitét fait.” 

Let me commend this little gem to all readers who trust the word 
of their friend and literary guardian, 


M. te Baron DE Bovuaurnavx. 


— " — 
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AN OLD CLOCK. 


Wirnin that old oak case it 

stands, Lages, 

Has stood, ne doubt, for 

They turn life’s book, those 
ancient hands, 


Te 
ANN NH 


eae 
NA 


THE EARLY GNAT. 


Pate asa film of dawn | 
Wrought by a fairy goldsmith 
into shape 
To hold Miranda's veil of 


wizard-lawn 


To long-forgotten pages ; wig an OD ke 25. elf SS SONS \ And dower’d with life by potent 
No less unceasingly they glide ee eyed WANE eae Ne ae ANN Prospero, 
Still onward o'er the dial, two bel ae Thou joyest in the sunbeam, to 
They still regard not, Time Mi dit NA and fro. 
_and Tide, i a eh a So summer-like, I needs must 
Philosophy’s denial ! a, f Hh oy oe cere ee 
Our ancestors have surel HY i. j Wi Se gape 
a binnced y ra 2 y hardly know. 
hereon in early morning, t' i “ 
While stately ratios they il) ae awe 


ance 
Nor cared about its warning, 
Our great-great-grandmother 


perhaps 
Then heard—the thought 
amazes— [relapse 


| Our great-great-grandfather 
Into impassioned phrases ! 


Ah, ancient clock, for years 
you wi 
Proclaim the fleeting time, 
And give to other poet’s still 
Material for rhyme ; 
Your well-worn frame, your 
yellow face, 
Your ticking, slow and 
steady, [place 
Have made a writer common- 
Quite eloquent already. 


And there, I see, the maker old 

Has quaintly carved his 
name; [for gold, 

True workers then cared less 
And more for honest fame ; 


What August memories thy 
music brings 

Of river-shades, where now 
no single spies, 

But in battalions, the Gnat 
Army flies, 

Taking with maziest strategy 
the trouble 

To seek an evil reputation’s 
bubble 

In anybody’s mouth, or nose, 
or eyes, 

And crowns the beaker with 
its legs and wings, 

And settles on th’ unguarded 
neck, and stings. 


Hereinthe tender April light 

There seems no threat in that 
vague, lonely flight, 

Transparent being, delicately 


TSR fair! [you go. 
2 Perchance ’twere safe to let 
: You might not injure me—I 


do not know— 


Come, read it... . Why—good UNPARDONABLE FLIPPANCY But then you might— 
gracious me! ; So there ! [floor ! 
O fearful blow! The line The Old Judge. ‘‘ YES, I’vVE HAD My Day. I’vE WARMED BoTH Hanps| Flat as a fairy pancake on the 
Is simply *‘Made in Germany, | AT THE FIRE oF LIFE, AND Now I’M READY FOR MY EUTHANASIA !”’ Well, never mind, there’ll 
Date—1889,” The Indian General. ‘‘ Au, I’vE HAD My YouTH IN AsIA!” soon be plenty more. 


JAUNDICE. 


Lraves—like Autumn leaves—the tint of custard, 
Cover like a poultice made of mustard, 
General aspect bilious. 
Letter-press (with some exceptions) silly ; 
Sentiment like highly-seasoned skilly, 
Posing supercilious. 
Sort of neo-Pagan realm of Nox, 
Starred with sputtering sparks of paradox, 
As with guttering ES eEliplts. 
Sham Olympian in its sweeping strictures, 
Stygian in its smudges drear—called pictures ! 
Intermittent gushlights 
Gloomy gulfs of cocky cynicism. 
Give you intellectual rheumatism 
With their cramping chilliness. 
Bat, ye gods, the things called ‘‘ Illustrations”! 
Ill-drawn, objectless abominations ! 
Supernatural silliness ! 
Freakish schoolboy with a slate and pencil, 
‘* Skibow ” with a smudging-brush and stencil 
(And an extra ‘* skin-full’’), 
Might have perpetrated such abortions. 
Void of beauty, meaning, charm, proportions, 
Sure such waste is sinful,— 
Waste of time and trouble, ink, and paper. 
Sure if ‘‘ Art’? must play such crankish caper, 
Aping the cheap wag’s tone, 
There’s no need to print it—at a crown— 
While there is a lump of chalk in town, 
And a handy flagstone! 


‘* Happy Frvarz.”—Admiral pE MeEtt1o, that gay young fellow, 
surrendered last Saturday, and all is well that ends well, at Buenos 
Ayres. Such is the last Act of this Mello-drama. 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE DIARY OF TOBY, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, April 16.—Appearance of House 
recalls historic nights when Mr. G. bag had a big Budget in hand. 
Not a vacant seat anywhere; no passage up the gangways, on 
which late-comers camp out like pittites waiting to storm the 
Lyceum on the night when ELLEN and Henry came sailing home 
from Ameriky. Both side galleries full. Camp-stools eke out 
scanty accommodation for private secretaries and Treasury authori- 
ties under gallery. Strangers’ galleries packed; the rarely-used 
seats behind SPEAKER’s chair keenly competed for. 

The SaurrE oF Matwoop spoke for over two hours and a half, 
with that air of chastened resignation he has assumed with his new 
office of Leader. No more quips and cranks, nor any further setting 
of the table in a roar. Like all reformed sinners, the SeurRE is 
even savagely resentful of people who would make merry in a world 
like this. Once when a Member opposite, oppressed by the sur- 
rounding gloom, broke into something suspiciously like a hysterical 
laugh, the Saurre turned upon him a visage of such awesome 
reproof that a smiling countenance was abruptly suffused by a dull, 
stolid stare, put on with obvious intent to convey impression that it 
wasn’t he who had laughed. Amongst Peers in gallery over the 
clock was a Bishop. The Member for Sark tells me the right 
reverend gentleman confided to him that when the SqurrE concluded 
his address, it was with the greatest difficulty he restrained himself 
from rising, giving out the Doxology, and inviting congregation to 
join in its familiar strains. But I don’t believe Sark is on speaking 
terms with a Bishop. 

CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER shares with the Vicr-CrAm- 
BERLAIN and the CoNnTROLLER OF THE HovsEHOLD the distinction of 
having a special dress pertaining to his ministerial office. It is a 
stately gown, of rich black silk. Remember seeing Mr. G. arrayed 
in it at. the opening of the new Law Courts. Never in any public 
appearance did he look so well. Why should CHANCELLOR oF Ex- 
CHEQUER forego advantage of wearing this gown when expounding 
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of Commons? It would to-night have ad- 
and his almost enastie ea ty) 
i ddition of a penny to the income-tax. is intro- 
ie death duties 5 the notice of the House was artis- 
tically funereal. As PRINCE ARTHUR said, talking it over after- 
wards, ‘‘ you might almost hear across the hushed House the boom 
of St. Paul’s, the sound of mufiled drum, or the sadly throbbing 
f the minute gun. 

cae ial But there remains the fact, agreed upon on both sides, 
that in a speech that was a model of lucidity, the SeurrE presented 
to the House a boldly conceived scheme, broad-based upon an econo- 
mically sound foundation. Business done.—Budget Bill brought in. 
Tuesday.—‘‘ Thisis Bannockburnover again,” said THE MACGREGOR, 


ing t from the heights behind the Treasury 
surveying the embattled hosts from the heig pe Me ce tnas 


ARTHUR, of course, 
stands for EDWARD 
THE SECOND; CAaw- 
MEL-BANNERMAN is 
the BrucE. Don’t 
know how to fix 
JOSEPH,” he con- 
tinued, glancing re- 
flectively across the 
Gangway. ‘* There 
wasn’t any one 
exactly like him in 
the early years of 
the Fourteenth 
Century.” 
This, of course, 
is poesy. Plain 
parliamentary fact 
is that House is 
' again engaged in 
struggle round pro- 


his Budget in House 
mirably suited the SauiRe 


posal to create 

Scotch Grand Com- 

| mittee. Ministers 

“The Doctor (McG——r) Rampant, or Seotland say it is a mere 
for the Scotch. nothing, designed 


simply to expedite business. Under this muffler the Opposition spy 
the peard of Home Rule. Difficult to work up excitement round the 
subject even when thus presented. Joxrm labours hard, but his 
blows resound through empty House. CAwMEL-BANNERMAN strictly 
Scotch in his manner of dealing with the question. JOSEPH, saving 
himself up for the after-dinner hour, more successful, especially 
when prodding at his old friend and Round-Table colleague TRE- 
VELYAN. J.a person of few prejudices. But he doesn’t seem to 
like TREVELYAN. Prince ARTHUR lolls disconsolately on the Front 
Bench, occasionally interposing to demand another Minister. 

This thirst for eloquence from Treasury Bench been the peculiarity 
of the long Debate. On second night, Grorare Hamitron hotly 
moved Adjournment, because no Minister had immediately followed 
EpwaRpDCLaArKkE. Since then the Squire and PrincE ARTHUR have sat 
and watched each other across the table. Whenever the Princr has 
shown disposition to rise, the Squire has hastily thrown in another 
Minister; upon which Prince ArtTHuR subsided; Debate went 
forward for another hour or so; fresh signs of restlessness, and pop 
goes another Minister. 

Began even before Orders of Day reached. ‘‘Is the right hon. 
gentleman aware,” said Prince ARTHUR, fixing the guilty Leader 
of House with glittering eye, ‘‘that no Cabinet Minister has yet 
replied on the particular Amendment to the Motion for the Scotch 
Grand Committee now before the House?” 

Fk ces hte iBlace a nine Mies a the disposal of the right 
: man at an early hour,” sai i i 
though he felt it not y aid the Squire, affecting levity, 

Reminds me,” said Prunxet, ‘‘of story that used to thrill my 
young marrow when I was in the nursery. All about a father of a 
esas driving in sledge over steppes of Russia, white with the 

arvest of snow. The wolves come out; father of family touches 
up horses ; wolves gain on him ; happy thought ; throw outa child; 
ae stopping to devour infant, the affectionate but perturbed 
te se gee ae polkees come up again; out goes another child, 
plumper than the last; wolves a little longer over the meal, but 
once more gain on sledge, Forget how many children there were to 
start with, but remember the anguished father got safely to his 
home in Smolenski, and received the sympathy of hi [pees : 
successive bereay 0-8 y ot his friends on his 
ve bereavements. Suppose the Squire will pull through 
But he’s already chucked out Trevetyan, the Loxp eS 
CAWMEL-BANNERMAN, and the Solicitor-General for Scotland. 
. orate 3 and our pack is still in full ery.” 
f e.—Battle of Bannockb ill goi 
i Se peroadiiaDack for a while in what HB. waste ath prehistoric 
- New Members catch the flavour of the old debates round 
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f | with case of evicted tenants. 


[Aprin 28, 1894. 


Irish tenant and landlord. Joun MortEy brings in Bill ae 
al, 


Prince ARTHUR criticises propos 
Then follow Harrineton, T. W. Russert, Joun Ditton, Kep- 
MOND, SAUNDERSON, and the Cursory Carson, himself a compara- 
tively late-comer on the scene. Curious how at touch of the old 
topic the old manner asserts itself. Jomn MoruLEy, as usual, 
practical, earnest, really thinking of the interests of the persons, 
tenants and landlords, concerned in his Bill. Prince ARTHUR reaches 
fuller development of the high tone of statesmanship, as opposed. to 
partisan implacability, which more than once since new Session 
opened has delighted the House. ai ; : 
Then HARRINGTON steps in, and the fair picture is smirched. 
With one eye on the hapless peasantry, the other on his parted 
friends seated below, he loudly declares that he and the patriot band 
of which he is the ninth part will have nothing to do with this effort 
to ameliorate the condition of the ruined, starving victims of a 
olitical campaign. Don’t let them think that, because they ’re 


ungry, Parnellites are to be intimidated into, even temporarily, 
withdrawing from the vendetta commenced in Committee Room 
No. 15. It’s a case of ‘Pull, Repmonp! Pull, Sexron!” as Sark 
observes, and, when the tussle is over, there is not likely to be 
much of the emaciated tenant left. ; é 

Business done.—Evicted Tenants (Ireland) Bill brought in. 

Friday.—CHar.es Russex still here, his rainbow-hued bandana 
flashing under the gaslit roof as he walks to and fro with rapid pace, 
and sometimes 
umbrage takes 
and sometimes 
snuff. Chiefly 
the latter, for 
however it may 
be in another 
place, in contact 
with stolid wit- 
ness, a presump- 
tuous judge, or 
a fussy junior, 
Sir CHARLES, 
during his long 


sojourn with us 
in the Commons, 
has never shown 
that rusty side, 
traditions of 
which linger in 
the Law Courts. 
This is the more 
gracious, since 
there has not 
been _ lacking 
provocation. 
Only the other 
night, drawing 
forth what 
proves to me the 
orney-Gene- 4,» 

ral’s last speech oe 
from the Treasury Bench, the hectoring Hansury got up a controversy 
on the subject of his professional emoluments, more than hinting that, 
for the sake of filthy lucre, he had broken an honourable under- 
standing. Sir CHARLEs’s patience under the trial was supernatu- 
rally benignant. Lockwoop, who has met him elsewhere, sat 
amazed, while tears stood in eyes of Bop Rerp at this fresh testi- 
mony, which he is always ready to welcome, of the innate goodness 
of man. 
_ For fourteen years, through troublesome times, RussELL has sat 
in the Commons, working his way from below Gangway to Treasury 
Bench. He has taken a prominent part in the fiercest controversy 
that has raged at Westminster since Corn Law times. The strife 
has parted friends, and riven families. But on neither side has this 
foremost champion of Home Rule made a single personal enemy, 
nor is there in any quarter variation from the regret felt that the 
House of Commons is poorer by the withdrawal from its ranks of 
one who in all his Parliamentary relations has preserved the tradi- 
tions of the chivalrous Irish nature, and in his contributions to debate 
has maintained the highest standard of a gifted race. 

Business done.—Radical raid on Copure’s last coppers repulsed. 
Would House of Commons rob a poor Duke of £10,000 a year? Like 
one man—or, to be precise, like 298 men out of 365—House says ‘‘ No!” 


THE DANE IN THE HOUSE. 
Hamlet (the Dane). ‘‘To be or not to be, that is 


Mr. Sexton (as Gravedigger). ‘‘ Question!” 


Revision.—Last Saturday the P. M. G. gave a sketch of Mr. 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN as ‘‘ Beau Joe,” and wrote of him as ‘‘ Beau 
Brummel.” A point was missed: the ‘* mel,” which is the sweet 


part of it, should have been omitted, and the title under the pi 
‘should have been ‘‘ Beau Brum.” r the picture 


May 5, 1894] 


A LEGAL FICTION. 


[‘‘* * * The Duchess of Teck and the Duchess of SUTHERLAND arranged 
a meeting at Stafford House * * * in order to settle certain points in con- 
nection with the Exhibition of English Silks to be held there on May 8.” 
** Daily News,” April 23.] 


== ON Monday, the 23rd ult., the Duchess of Txcx and the Duchess of 
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order to settle certain 
points in connection 
with the exhibition of 
‘*English Silks” to 


AA 
ro ee 
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ih Y 
i if iN 1 - f ry 
WM ie A! be held at Stafford 
Ws afl House on May 8. We 
Mgagieeze Zant give a fine specimen 
LAN hae RN of an English Silk in 
LGIIEE} YY | the accompanying 
Ye; Zi ty picture, which is from 
LAFF yf a fine drawing by 
MZZ y Zi ANN Woopstock, Q.C., 
| ‘eZ WG) JtA,G 3 i\ one of our! best oe 
‘RACY 4H) Lj: Draughtsmen. The 
I GZ first objection to the 
eae, iy WYO YoY) Y, | show came from a dis- 
eed qt; Lge es 4, Y) ty e ° 
WALZ oe eee 
\ ay MY HOOK fs who objected, _he 
45) Hf ee YY said, ‘to an exhibi- 
WH) 4 


tion of ‘ Silks’ taking 
pines at Stufford 

ouse!”? The objec- 
tion was overruled by 
the Duchess of TEck, 
who observed that. all 
the wisdom of the Bar 
was in the Silks, while 
the others could only 
be- considered as 
“Stuff and Non- 
sense.” After some 
discussion, Mr. Brrer- 
LESS rose to address 
the Chair, which hap- 
pened at the moment 
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PC eas aE ' to be vacant, as within 

two minutes were all the other seats. Mr, BrieFLEss then pro- 
sed a vote of thanks, which was carried nem. con., and he then 

bwke himself up and left. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


‘“‘T wave just read,” writes one of the Assistant Readers to his 
adored chief, ‘‘one of the best stories of adventure, intrigue, hand- 
to-hand fighting, and hair-breadth ’scapes that it has been my good 
fortune to come across for many a long year. It is called The 
Prisoner of Zenda, is written by ANTHONY Hort, and is published 
by ARrowsmiTH. It is in one volume, and I read it, so to speak, at 
one gulp. Imagine the younger brother of a respectable British 
Earl meee transformed by the most wonderful, but artfully 
possible, concatenation of circumstances into the rong. sovereign of 
a great Continental monarchy. Imagine him fighting like a paladin 
for the very king whose character and crown he has been forced to 
assume, winning the love of the beautiful girl whom that)king is to 
marry, storming fortified castles, swimming deep moats, plunging 
his sword into scoundrels, and behaving altogether as if he had 
never known civilisation, top-hats, and woollen under-clothing. 
I daresay there are faults in the book. All I know1is, they didn’t 
trouble me, as I abandoned myself to the dash and galloping excite- 
ment of this rattling story. 

**Mr. BARING aa qdoth the Baron, discussing The Queen of 
Love with one of the Assistant Readers, ‘‘ has gradually become 
one of my favourite authors. You soon begin. to know his 
‘tricks and his manners,’ and when he takes the greatest possible 
pains to describe some ugly piece of ground, smooth above but 
rotten beneath, you know what is in store for the villain or the 
troublesome personages in the novel. So when he tells you of the 
salt works and the burning brine, and how no one ever comes out 
alive after a few seconds’ pickling, the novel-student may bet his 
bottom dollar that it will be all up with one at least of the bad cha- 
racters in that story. He chooses several very odd names for his 
dramatis persone, chooses them defiantly ; because just imagine 
any knowing-hand at novyel-reading being seriously interested in 

arties of the name of ‘Butron!’” ‘‘ Burron,” quoth the Assistant, 
diffidently. “ought to be the name of a man who keeps a stud- 
farm.” ‘The Baron frowned. The Assistant humbly apologised, and 
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order being restored, the Baron resumed. ‘‘ Yet interested you do 
become, and, having once commenced reading the pretty and 
occasionally Adelphian sensational story of The Queen of Love, 
you capnot put it down until you have finished it. In perusing 
such a novel the office of ‘Skipper’ is not a sinecure. But, to ski 
well and wisely is an art. Heartily,” quoth the Baron, ‘‘do 
recommend The Queen of Love to those who ask me ‘ What shall we 
read, pour nous distraire ??” THE Baron DE B.-W. & Co. 


TIVOLIMUS! 


‘““TrvoLimus!” Hie we to Tivoli, the Tivoli on the banks of the 
yellow Thames, that is, the Tivoli Music Hall in the Strand, where 
there is about as good a specimen of the Variety Show as is to be met 
with anywhere in London. Good. We are here, at the Tivoli. To 
us appeareth, on the stage, a certain artistic Vesta VicTrorRIA dis- 
guised as a kind of ‘‘ Good-for-nothing’’ Nan, proving herself, 
however, good for a great deal. Then carolled forth Harry FREEMAN 
a song whereof the burden was ‘‘ Why do I smile ?”’ which question 
he answered to the satisfaction of the audience, who certainly were 


not puzzled to know why they laughed. GxroRrGE BEAUCHAMP, whose |, 


name suggests a poppillar remedy, sang ‘‘ J can’t change tt” capitally, 


and Dan LENO was irresistibly funny with his own peculiar kind of | 


eccentric discourse (to which the verses of his song are as the propor- 


tion of Falstaff’s pennyworth of bread to the intolerable quantity of |: 


sack, only that this is anything but ‘‘intolerable,”’ on the contrary, 


it is most excellent fooling), eecying the audience in a roar from first |, 


to last, when they recall him and ask for more. 

Of the Brothers GRIFFITHS, with their lion in a cage, we only heard, 
for they did not appear, but instead came one Morris CRONIN, 
neatly attired in white flannel boating suit, doing marvellous feats 
with bottles and clubs, and performing his varied feats with rare 
grace and without any apparent effort. 

But the special feature of the evening’s entertainment is the 
ballet daction of the charming petite comédienne and pantomimist 
Mile. Jane May, appearing as both MW. et Madame Pierrot in a 
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M. and Madame Pierrot, newly-married, call on Mr. Leno, to order his 
complete Turniture suive ut £9 10s, Od. (as advertised). 


dramatic Pierrotic story without words, that takes less than ten 
minutes to tell. How happy ought a purely pantomimist married 
couple to be who can live on and never ‘‘have words”! This 
‘catches on,” and by itself is mighty popular. But do the mixed 
music-hall public know much of the great Sara in Fédora, La 
Tosea, and Lady Macbeth? J fancy not. In spiteof this, the 
Tivolian management must already be as satisfied with the results of 
‘the promise of May”? as are their patrons with her performance. 
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[“‘ Young Wales itself is quite as fery 
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THE (WELSH) RABBIT ON THE WALL. 


id in praise of the genera lines of the measure as is the average Welsh Liberal Member.”—Daily Chronicle. — 
Bill, it is understood that the Welsh Members have no assurance from the Government that they wil 
mmons ; all that has been promised is, that the Government will do their best.””—Daily Telegraph.] 
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THE (WELSH) RABBIT ON THE WALL. 


Amusing Mr. A. Young Wales, my little dear, come along 
and sit you here, 
And Ill do my my level best to entertain you! 
You have waited quite a while, and have done your best 
to smile 
At procrastination which must surely pain you. 
Taffy oom have been shown—but we’ll leave all that 
alone, 
Your turn has come at last, my Cambrian darling ; 
And now we’ ll have some fun, though as sure as any gun 
The sight will set those jealous Tories snarling. 
Young Wales. Oh! never mind them, please! I’m afraid 
I’ve been a tease; 
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But I’ve waited such atime. Ask OsBoRNE Morean! 
I do not wish to carp, but I’m sweet on the Welsh Harp, 
And my temper has been tried by a Church Organ. 
It has ED end and ground, and ground, till I sicken at the 
sound, 
Give me something national and Eisteddfoddy. 
Let the harp which I so love playmy favourite ‘* Ash Grove,” 
And I’ll be as still and good as anybody. 
Amusing Mr. A. Allin time my little pet. It is not quite 
strung up—yet— 
That Home Rule Harp on which your fancy lingers ; 
Meanwhile there’s sport enough in a pee at Shadow Buff 
If we ’ve only fancy brisk and nimble fingers. 
This (church) wall is just the place. Striking likenesses 
you ’ll trace, 
(Don’t fidget, dear ; ’tis such a tiresome habit ! ) 
Just keep your eye on me and you’ll see—what you shall see. 
There! 2sn’¢ that an excellent (Welsh) rabbit ? 
Young Wales. Oh! that is very funny! What a perfect 
little bunny ! ; 
How naturally he cocks his ears and munches, i eee 
What’s he gobbling with such gusto? Eh? Endow- Se~ ak 
ments? Tithes?—Ah! just so! 
Hooray! I feel as pleased as fifty Punches ! 
But, dear Mister A., don’t stop here. Looking at this 
lively lop-ear 
It is difficult to deem it Shadow merely ! 
Amusing Mr. A. Say foreshadowing rather, please dear! 
’T will be realised with ease, dear, 
Unless—well, unless things go very queerly. 
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A LOST ILLUSION. 


‘‘LooKk HERE, ETHEL. I’M GoING TO MARRY YOU WHEN I’M GROWN 
up. THAT’S SETTLED, ISN'T 1T?” 
Soe SS ‘OH, BUT YOU ’RE ONLY EIGHT, AND I’M SIXTEEN, 
A ‘“‘Buperr” TastEav For ‘‘THE Emprre.”’—And the| AGE, You KNow !” , 
management should get the CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEQUER| ‘‘ DOES THAT MEAN THAT WHEN I’M Forty, LIKE UNncLE Tom, YOU "LL 
to *‘ arrange the figures.” BE EIGHTY, LIKE GRANDMAMMA ?” [Thinks better of tt. 


Just TwWIcE YOUR 


To think her great champion no more may be seen 
When the cry is ‘‘ Shillelaghs, and Wigs on the Green!” 
Come fill up the cup, &e. 


The Shamrock will miss him (and so will the Seal), 
With his tongue of pure silver, his nerve of tense steel ; 
While Courts and Commissions and Cabinets pine 
For the advocate matchless, the orator fine. 

Come fill up the cup, &e. 


CAROLUS MAGNUS; OR, THE PEERLESS Q.C. 


[‘‘ The QuEEN having been pleased to appoint me one of the Lords cf | 
Appeal, I have ceased to be your representative.” / 
Sir Charles Russell to the Electors of South Hackney.| | 


Arr—‘‘ Claverhouse ; or, Bonnie Dundee.” 


To the Lords of Appeal ’twas CHartxs Rousset that spoke: 
‘*Since the QUEEN hath commanded, I bow to the yoke.”’ 
Then each learned bigwig, as proud as could be, 
Made room with delight for the eeriess QC. 
Come fill up the cup, come fill up the can 

And drink to the Advocate, Orator, Man { 

Unhook the silk gown, let the grey wig fly free, 

For it’s up with the star of the peerless Q.C. ! 


Fame’s hill he has mounted with fast flying feet, 

And CockBuRN is distanced, and ScaRLETT is beat ; 

And the Public, who love him, cried ‘‘ So mote it be! 

But by Jove sha’nt we miss him, our peerless Q.C, ?’”” 
Come fill up the cup, &e. 


** Oh, CHARLIE’s my darling! ”’ the clients all sang, 

When the great verdict-getter’s rich rhetoric rang, 

And ‘*‘ Wha’ll follow CHARLIE? cried stars of the State, 

When he distanced their best in the full-dress debate. 
Come fill up the cup, &e. 


Ah, who’ll cross-examine as CHARLIE hath done? 

Or who’]] move the Jury with pathos and fun ? 

He was Lord of Appeal from the first. Now Si night 

To the sparkle of speech, and the splendour of fight! 
Come fill up the cup, &e, 


Well honour is his !. Who deserves more than he 
A—say ‘‘ Quiet Rubber,” a-top of the tree? 
His strength is not worn, and his eye is not dim. 
And we’ve not heard the last of his honours or him. 
So fill up the cup, and fill up the can, 
As Eonl of Appeal he will still play the man: 
He’ll make a good judge, and were Woolsacks quite free 
Tis thither we’d follow our peerless Q.C. ! 


To leave the Arena and sit as a Judge 

Is fine, but his friends his promotion half grudge; 

They ’ve known him, HortTensivs and CIcERo in one, 

And though honour is his, fear they ’ll miss lots of fum. 
Come fill up the cup, &c. 


The Circuits will wail from the Thames to the Forth, 
He’ll be missed in the South, he’ll be mourned in the Nortit ; 
And lawyers and litigants, where’er they be, 
Will cry, Oh! for the loss of our peerless Q.C. 
Come fill up the cup, &c. 


| Mrs, R. says that her family doctor is so clever. He was sent for 

|the other day, because one _ her pe prety te Pte 
__Distressful Hibernia proudly will sigh, '‘*Clever man!” said Mrs. R.; ‘‘for he at once administered a 

oe With cpplanse . hen ie ut a ome in her eye, powerful anecdote which undoubtedly saved the child’s life,” 

| eterna] 
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NOVUS HOMO NOVA ARS. 


that future of English Art was to be found just 
Egyptian Hall. Got early among the 
Sphinxes, and looked about for it. Gave up after a little, being 
reminded that Ars est celare, &c. Possibly some confusion with 
performance of Missing Man in same building. — ; ; 

Catalogue reveals shght smattering of French in selection of titles 
thus, ‘‘ L’ Education Sentimentale,” ‘* T?Homme @ la Palette. 
Translated some of these without reference to aa 
dictionary. Seen something like it in bills of 
fare, and always encourage these little fancies, 
these menus plaisirs. Should have been pleased 
indeed to see a little more French influence ; 
some’ ideas, some invention, for instance. Be- 
lieve many of the pictures were done (prefer not 
to use the word fineshed) before artist had decided 
what his subject was to be. Remember that it 
was said of ALFRED DE Musszt, ‘‘ He suffered, 
but he invented.” Can only speak for my own 
suffering in present case; as for new English 
invention, there is little patent here. 

These colour-schemers again, why may they 
not draw, if only for form’s sake? Honourable 
exceptions, of course; notably in one or two 
portraits. Some of the pen, pencil and crayon 
people, taking poet’s advice not to trust too 
much to colour, do better. Mr. BEARDSLEY, 
however, who is perhaps not so black as he paints, 
seems an exception to most principles; venture 
to hope this exception will not prove a general 
rule. His faces are of a surprising wickedness, 
and as for figures, the old lady in No. 17 is 
nothing but a preposterous parallelobiped, while 
those in No. 19 would shock any right-minded 
giraffe. And, talking of new English Art, let 
no one who handles the new bilious quarterly 
give free play to his feelings till he reaches this 
gentleman’s portrait of the 252nd Mrs. Tan- 
queray—trained down very fine after a long run. 

Feel confident that No. 27 has a meaning if 
only I could get at it with artist’s help. 
Cockatoo of commanding mien on perch; de- 
jected little girl in big arm-chair; doll pros- 
trate on floor. Wonder if it is reverse of 
good old parrot-monkey tale of ‘‘ Had a deuce of a time, Sir, 
while you were away.” Or is it Lady Fora of the ‘‘ Day-dream ”’ 
who has just ‘‘added a crimson to the quaint macaw’’? and can 
that thing on the floor be the Sleeping Beauty? No. 34 has a 
double story. The ground floor is ‘‘ Maternity,” and ‘‘ The Meal” 
is upstairs. In ‘‘ The Meal’ the mother-cat is licking milk ; in the 
other she is licking kitten. Now, if kitten had licked milk, then 
mother might very yroperly have licked kitten for licking milk; 
poetical justice—the liquor licked. See no sense in present arrange- 
ment. No. 35 is ‘‘ The Taxidermist.” But why taxidermist ? Am 
Ia pachydermist that I cannot see the reason? Have known many 
men sit in easy-chair with legs on mantelpiece and not a taxidermist 
among the lot. Give it up, unless itis misprint for The MacDERMOTT 
E ad eet a that. : 

nderneath a charming little chip of wood by Mr. R. E. Fry 
oe oi) ane The Fruit of the Tree ” (No 37), ‘‘one of Evr’s 


READ somewhere 
now at Dudley Gallery, 


Clad rather stingily, 
Brick-coloured hair, 
Sampling so gingerly 
ee P. Pommes (pas de terre). 
myselt involuntarily running to the French for unear 
eel es. eee himself gives lucid explanation of picture in siege 
croll, if my memory serves me, something like the following :— 
‘It’s tart, she said, this pippin 
Just where I’ve been and bit it: 
Its taste is nice, but nippin’ ; 
I think 1’d better quit it”? 
eel acutely for h i i 
ae fe +, eet think of pathos of Casino-song, 
Passing by Charley’s Aunt 
play, we reach No. 47 (‘* Might Trawlers ”?) 
en ay aged the sea.” Think this is 
| raw it. Must, however, gi i 
ag OS alan S sea-pleces (this and No. 87 can i ne 2 
en - ee home-truths to Mr. Srrmr’s “‘ Marinos,” and d then 
as. 3 G e th at some pictures have a red stamp in ‘corner fs ee 
Spice oe : over ; these Trawlers in No. 47 have little hi iy? 
or tn, "No. go hat ery ene™, comtide thi sail must 
Moonlight.” Should myself haye called te Bete al ee 
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Played Out; or, The 252nd Mrs. Tanqueray. 
(By our “ Yellow Book’ Impressionist.) 


(No. 42), which is ag good as ai 


just the way a blue. 


broad—not of 


[May 5, 1894. 


course objectionably broad—daylight. Suggestion of night, howe 
in sort of family: patch-quilt drawn over sky, and another over fiel 
of mangel-wurzels; at edge of which, peeping against risky fenge; 
we have episode commonly known as ‘‘ The old, old story.” Bore 
expression on woman’s face suggestive of hallowed chestnut. Am 
suddenly struck with idea for patent reversible picture. Top-half 
pallid blue; bottom-half purple and green blotch. ‘Title, ‘‘ Cabbage- 
ttlths in Gloaming.” Turn upside down and you have entirely fresh 
subject—‘' Marine ; welkin threatening.” 

= No. 51 is called ‘‘'.4 Note by the River.” 
Obviously a bank-note, and payable, let us hope, 
to drawer; though no price mentioned in cata- 
logue, and personally did not see my way to 
-offering any. ‘‘The Sisters Lloyd” (No. 54) is 
one of Mr. SickERT’s supreme things. Thus to 
be more original than the originals, is to paint 
the piccalilli and to gild refined gingerbread. 
Think that artist is not Al at Lloyds. ‘“ Pastry- 
Cooks—Syria” (No. 57), sets one humming 
popular air, ‘* Pdtés pour la Syrie.” x 

Shall look in again. Quite enough in one 
afternoon for 

OnE More (oR Less) IMPRESSIONABLE. 


fe a | 
OUGHT WOMEN TO TRAVEL BY TRAIN 
AT ALL? 


(A Pendent to a Current Controversy.) 


Draz Mr. Puncu,—I notice in the columns 
of a popular newspaper a discussion under the 
heading ‘‘ The Ladies’ Invasion,” in which it is 
asked whether women have any right to invade 
the men’s smoking compartments. This suggests 
a much wider question. Why should women 
want to travel by train at all? I’ve been brought 
up to think that a woman’s place is her home, 
and if that’s true, what does she want to go 
trapesing about in a railway carriage, smoking or 
not smoking? Women nowadays are bold and 
brazen enough to do anything. Why my own 
daughter—a quiet little thing to look at, too— 
actually travelled alone the other day from Sloane 
Square to South Kensington! When I asked her 
; how she dared to do sucha thirg, she actually 
said that she couldn’t see where the harm came in, and that she 
didn’t see what else she wastodo. No! Let woman stick to her own 
sphere—the common round, the daily task—and there will be no 
more of this bother about men not having room to smoke, or not 
caring to because ladies are present. I enclose my card, and am, 

Yours, only an old-fashioned Woman, 
A Mayratr MoTHer. 


Dear Mr. P.,—One gentleman has very kindly consented to disclose 
the real reason why he, at any rate, always goes into a smoking-car- 
riage—to escape the women’s ‘‘ prattle”’ which goes on in the other 
carriages! Poor thing! he only finds he’s jumped out of the frying- 
pan into the fire, for even in the smokers he finds women who dare to 
talk and disturb his highness. Really, we’re very sorry. If we’d 
only known we would have cut out our tongues rather than have 
driven away this sensitive creature to despair and a smoking com- 
partment. I can fancy him saying :— 

“QO! hang this noisy womankind, 
Her prattle me displeases. 

She only does it to annoy, 
Because she knows it teases.” 


I think the best plan will be for‘us not to travel by train at all. If 
we are in a smoking-carriage we’re in the way ; if we’re not, we’ve 
too much to say. Lest this habit of rhyme should grow chronic, let 
me hasten to subscribe myself, dear Mr. Punch, 

Your devoted admirer, ETHEL TRAVERS. 


P.S.—I’m sure you would never be rude enough to say I prattled 
too much.—kE. T. 


e 


Drak Srz,—This correspondence must not end as it began,—in 
smoke, Something practical must be done. It’s clear to my mind 
that an ordinary train is not large enough to hold both man and 
woman. Now, it’s certain that man must go by train. How would 
the “somethings” in the City ever get there else? IE this is so, it 
seems equally certain that woman must consent not to travel b 
train, Every woman would, I think, have a claim upon her husban 
to provide her with a carriage and pair, but that could, no doubt, be 
arranged. It will be a glorious day when the Male Train becomes a 
reality, instead of a Post-Office fiction. Yours suggestively, 

ONE WHO LIKES TO TRAVEL IN A TRAIN 
or Happy THovents, 


wo nn eee eee agree y 
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PRIMEVAL BOY. 


A Hountpay Srupy, sy a Screntiric PARENT. 


Ir novelty cannot be claimed for Boy as a subject for the essayist 
or the philosopher, the purely scientific aspect of the race has 
hitherto been strangely overlooked. This is the more remarkable, 
for boys are indubitably a far more interesting survival than any of 
the belated fauna or flora of the antipodes. The antiquity of boys 
should alone be enough to commend them to the scientific heart of 
an age devoted to the study of Origins. There have certainly been 
boys for close upon six thousand years, if we only accept literally the 
chronology which is taught to the genus under the heading—in their 
school reports — of ‘‘ Divinity.” But, 
taking the wider floor of speculative Rie 
science, the hearth and home of* the is 
chuntering Cave-man must have been 
rendered hotter and less homely by the 
irrepressible and irresponsible Cave-boy at 
some wholly indefinable distance of time. 
This venerable relic of primeval ages we 
have continually with us, in apparently 
inexhaustible profusion; and that not in 
a mummified state, or fossilised,” like 
Time’s monuments to its own victims ; 
notin a fragmentary condition from which 
science can only hesitatingly reconstruct 
the broken image, but living and energising 
and thinking as it has lived and energised 
and thought since the original boy first 
played Robinson Crusoe in the lagoons of 
a vanished continent. 

As far back as tradition and legend go, 
we find change continually affecting the 
moral, mental, and physical condition of 
adult man. But wherever found in his- 
tory or legend, in folk-lore or myth, the 
small boy maintains an unimpaired iden- 
tity. He alone is independent of secular 
circumstance, from Dr. GRIMSTONE to © 
Orxpitius, back to the academies of 
Babylon and the choir schools of Stone- 
henge, and so into the forgotten dark- 
nesses of time, where Induction alone can 
penetrate, guided like a glow-worm by 
the light of her internal consciousness. 

There is nothing in common, save mere 
common humanity, between the pale 
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on physical grounds, then, that this theory must be rejected, for at the 
risk of incurring the charge of extravagance it must be claimed for 
the Cave-boy that he was even hardier and more audacious than his 
descendants at the present day. No! The grounds for rejecting 
the flight-theory are, that if released from an authority. against 
which to rebel, from the joy and the risk of exasperating his adult 
congeners, the whole significance of the Boy disposition would be 
lost, and Nature we know makes nothing in vain. 
No, Primeval Boy must have remained at home. And this being 
so, he must certainly have possessed a singularly indurated cranium. 
The only material that weuld have resi | the fury of Cave-parents 
would be stone, for iron was at that period unknown. Another abso- 
lutely conclusive proof that the Primeval Boy had a stone head is 
the prevalence of stone weapons and uten- 
sils, The untutored Cave-man would 
never have hit upon the idea of stone im- 
plements unless he had physically hit 
upon stone first, and even the rudest 
Cave-dweller would not have gone 
about banging his knuckles deliberately 
upon hard ‘substances in a mere spirit 
of utilitarian research. No — passion 
sways uncultured man. And in some 
. transport, smiting his unruly or im- 
i Se offspring on the head, he learnt 
y experience the first lesson of civilisa- 
tion, the need, the use, and the construc- 
tion of tools; and, secondarily, the virtue 
of discretion in the infliction of corporal 
chastisement. Boy was thus the first 
great educational motor; and man, 
having stolen his thunder, has been pay- 
ing him back with interest ever since. 
The study of Primeval Boy seems to be 
leading to an even more astounding con- 
% clusion than that all civilisation is 
#: primarily due to his head, if not exactly 
to his brain. And that is nothing less 
than that the human race sprung origi- 
nally neither from a monkey nor a marine 
ascidian, but from the stone~headed boy, 
whose parents were a debased form of the 
= higher type. As his educational influence 
= grew upon his elders, there became by 
~. degrees less need for the stone head, or 
for the bronze shins of a later period, and 
so in time the wooden head was evolved, — 
which is even now not seldom met with. 


scholar of the Parks and the ancient Assyrian scribe, whose] WorDsworrH, with the accidental inspiration of poetical genius, 
records he laboriously deciphers. But between the pale scholar’s sons | anticipated this latest discovery in the line, ‘‘ The Child is Father to 


(who have been marring his work by their trampling and shouting | the Man,’ and science, by the study of Primeval Boy, gracefully ' 


overhead, and, banished to the back garden, shall shortly let you | accepts and confirms the suggestion of the lake-dwelling poet. 


off a home-made petard) and the sons of the long-forgotten 
Assyrian, there is an absolute identity of manner, custom, aim, 
and view. To times where even tradition reaches not, Induction 
uides us with unerring foot, and we find the Cave-boy, not like his 
ather, a rude, rough-hewn image of the man that is to be, an unread 
proof of an article that the ages shall revise, but factus ad unguem 
(haud dubie »mmundam) fit to take his place, if caught young enough 
to accustom him to jacket and trousers, alongside of Jones Minor in 
the class-room; to mix, a welcome and ready-made companion with 
Jones Minor and his young friends in the plsyeroae the tuck- 
shop, or the secluded Campus Martius of single-combat., Fit, except 
for one thing. He would physically have an immense, and from the 
boy’s point of view, an unfair advantage, for there can be no doubt 
whatever that the head of Primeval Boy was of stone, presumably 
one of the less ornamental kinds of granite. The reasoning whic 
leads to this conclusion is at once interesting and irrefragable. 
Seeing that everything points to the identity of the Boy nature, 
semper et ubtque, while man’s nature, bad enough now, has, demon- 
strably, become much mollitied, it follows that the Cave-boys, with 
the nature of the contemporary boy, and only an equal physical 
equipment, must have perished very early indeed in the history of 
the race. They would either have been killed off by justly exas- 
perated parents during the holidays; by masters, workmen, and 
amekeepers, during term-time; or they must have sought safety 
in flight to the most inaccessible fastnesses. 

But this latter seems to be an untenable position. We are well 
aware of the extraordinary hardiness and the even more extraordinary 
impunity of Boys. They defy the laws of physiology, even of gravi- 
tation, at what is supposed to be a tender age, The adult athlete 


| would perish miserably from half the deleterious dainties consumed 


i 
; 
‘ 


in a given time by a quite negligeable fourth-form boy. The wet- 
tings, the chills, the tumbles of any winter half-holiday, of any 
spring bird-nesting foray, would infallibly slay, or hopelessly wreck, 
t 


e paladins whose exploits the boys mimetically emulate. It is not | GALLERY.—The ‘* Porwrer,” 


Disclaimer by a Diner-out. 

AxnoLisH Party? Whose delight were greater 
Than mine? I hail the chance with rapture hearty. 
But oh! I can’t agree with the Spectator, 
Who’d do away with—gods!—the Dinner Party! 
No, let us compromise,—we’ll all be winners,— 
And firmly banish Party from our Dinners! 
————————— . 

: 
Tur Avux’s Eac.—Mr. Rownanp Warp, F.Z.S., purchased, last! 
week, a stuffed specimen of the extinct bird The Great Auk, and | 
also a perfect egg,—quite fresh, of course,—for £600, Mr. WARD is 
a man of great awk-toritas, and what he has giyen so large a sum | 
for must be worth considerably more, so that anyone wanting to}. 
bargain for this his recent purchase will have an awk wet customer | 
to deal with. Not less than £1200 can possibly be taken. | 


A Prerry Goop Tunr.—The College of Music is to be opened in| 
State by H.R.H. Tue Prince or Watzs “ with a golden key.” | 
Which key, in music, is this? Perhaps one of the keys belonging to} 
the bunch in which the Golden Legend is written. The College cost | 
Mr. Sampson of Leeds £75,000,—in notes, of course. 

: = eres / 


Goop Omen For Japez.—Last-week he obtained a medical certifi-| 
cate, and was taken out of gaol to be lodged in the private house of / 
a ‘* Miss Freeman.” They’ll miss Prisoner soon, and he may get} 
away as Master FREE-MAN, 
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First-RATE WAtTCH-DOG, AS GUARDIAN OF THE Nariuwat| 
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FOREIGN HOTELS.—‘ WHAT!—NO SOAP!” 


‘“‘OH—ER—JUSTE REGARDEZ ICI, MADEMOISELLE! Vous NOUS AVEZ CHARGH POUR LE SAVON—ET NOUS NE L’AVONS PAS USF, VOUS © 
‘‘Ou, Mamma !, How caw you!” . 


SAVEZ, CAR——” 


BOLD ROBIN HOOD. 
A Fytte of Foreste Finaunce, 


““ We robbed the lawyer who went against the law; 
We spared the craftsman, chapman, all that live 
3 their own hands, the labourer, the poor priest; 

e spoil’d the prior, friar, abbot, monk, 
For playing upside down with Holy Writ; 
*Sell all thou hast and give it to the poor,’ 
Take all they have and give it to thyself; 
Then, after we have eased them of their coin, 
It is our forest custom they should revel 
Along with Rosin.” 

Robin Hood in Tennyson’s ‘‘ Foresters.” 


WHEN limes. beene greene, and laylocks 


bloom 
And the blackbirde pipeth cleare, 
en wot right well ’tis nigh the end 
Of the finauncial veaeee tay 


Right then the sheriffe’s officere 
akes last demaunde for taxes, 
And labourer or poor shopkeeper 
Must give him that he axes, 


‘* Buske ye, bowne ye, my merry men all!” 
Quoth Rosin, “and goe your wayes, 

But I’ll go seeke yond citizen plumpe 
In greenwood where he strays.” 


And when he came to the 
meer tel Was aware RE Rha fo 
a Merchaunte rich, who forth yv- 
on a palfrey fayre, Bee 


“Stand you still!” quoth bold R 
: Bat this tree so greene i il 
nd hande me straighte that bag 
Whiche neath your cloke is eae fe sh 


** Thou art a madman,” the Mer 


‘* Woldest take my all for fee we sek 
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Seeing thy asking hath beene soe bad, 
Well granted it shale not be.” 


| Then Rosin bent up his long bende-bowe, 


And fettled him for to shoote ; 


And the Merchaunte dragged forth a bagge|’Tis merrye musing in the New Forrest, 


of golde, 
Shaking from head to foote. 


‘* Woe worth thee, woe worth thee, thou 
wicked knave, 
That ought to hang to a tree! 
For now this day thou arte my bale, 
My boote when thou shold be.”’ 


‘*T am wilfull of my way,” quo’ Rosin, 
** As all good Chauncellors be ;’ 

But tell me, thou man of wealth and pride, 
Why I shold favour thee! 


‘* Without such covetous carles as thou 
The greene earth shold be Heaven. 
Helle were it but for Rosin Hoop 
To pulle things straighte and even. 


‘* My dwelling is in this wood,” sayes RoBIN. 
** By thee I set right nought. 

I am Rosrn Hoop, all of Malwood fayre, 
And to mulct thee I long have sought.” 


‘* There spa speketh soothe,” the Merchaunte 
cried, 
“ Thou scourge of Propertie! 
But the thing thou dubbest ‘ Graduation,’ 
Is highway robberie !” 


‘‘ Robberie ?” quoth bold Rosry Hoop. 
‘ Nay, that’s a slariderous statement. 
Redistribution it is not Theft,— 
Nor Exemption, nor Abatement. 


‘‘T robbe thee not, thou Mammonite! 
The aim of all my labours 
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[Poor things ! they had brought their own ! 


Is—to ease thee of superfluous wealth 
For the goode of thy poorer neighbours !” 


Oh, when revenues be shorte and slacke, 
And billes be large and longe, 


How to mulct the riche and stronge ! 


ARS COSMETICA. 


How would the little busy bore 
Improve on Nature’s dower, 
And praise a painted Lais more 
Than maidens in their flower ! 
How deftly he dabs on his grease, 
How neatly spreads his wax; 
And finds in dirty aids like these 
The charms that Nature lacks. 
In barber-born, cosmetic skill, 
‘* Art’ would be busy too ; 
And folly finds some business still 
For popinjays to do! 


‘*ConsTaBLE A 1.”—Last Saturday Con- 
STABLE’S ** White Horse’”»—(which is a picture, 
not an animal belonging to a mounted police- 
man ; likewise, the sale was at Christie’s, not 
at “ Tatt’s ””)_was purchased by Mr. AGNEW 
for 6200 guineas. ‘ at will he do with it ?” 
Mr. A. knows ; but to most persons the White 
Horse would be a White Elephant. 


Fitting ALTERATION.—Sir Epwarp L, 
LAWSON possesses, it is said, a valuable eol- 
lection of relics of EpMunND BURKE at Hall 
Barn, Beaconsfield. The county in which 
this place is situated, instead of being Bucks 
ought to be Burke-shire. Perhaps it is not 
now too late to change the boundaries, 
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BOLD ROBIN HOOD. 


Str Rosin Hoop H-ne-rtr (addressing ‘* The Merchaunte”’). ‘““NAY, FRIEND, ’TIS NO ROBBERY! I DO BUT EASE 
YOU OF THIS TO RELIEVE YOUR POORER BRETHREN!” 
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MERELY A MATTER OF COMPARISON. 


Dealer (to Green, who has been trying Horse with view to purchase). “‘ BIT LAME OF HIS OFF 


FORE-LEG YER THINK? LOR’ BLESS YER, NOT A BIT OF IT! 


DIN’RY FINE ACTION ’E’S GOT WI’ THE NEAR SIDE ’UN MAKES YER. THINK SO 


CUMNOR PLACK. 


PAULO POST LAUREATUM. 


[In an action brought by the Rey. W. E. Scorr-Hatt it was sought to 
rescind a contract to purchase Cumnor Place, on the ground that the ghost 
of Amy Roxsart did not actually, as alleged to be alleged, frequent the 
spot.—Daily Press.) 

’Tis the Place, and in the distance I have heard the curfew call 

viven as wind blows up from Oxford clean and clear to Cumnor 
all. 

Cumnor Hall, where legends cluster thick as bats about the bricks; 

Where the Scholar-Gipsy learned to practise his abandoned ‘tricks, 


All about the show I’ve wandered, nourishing the quite sublime 
Fancy that the Dudley Chamber knew a tale of deadly crime. 


And I said, ‘‘ My airy Amy, state the naked facts to me; 

Are you still the great attraction that a ghost is bound to be?” 

Far along the woodland whisper of the eerie eventide 

Stole the creepy rumour—‘* Hush thee, hush! Here comes the 
bogie-bride ! ”’ 

O’er my pallid cheek and chilly came a perspirative glow, 

And the hair upon my forehead lifted freely from below. 


$0 I dipped into my pocket far as human hand could sap, 
Winking at the auctioneer and waiting for the hammer’s tap ; 


| While the centuries kept mounting, and I faithfully supposed 
‘I could purchase with the freehold any spook which it enclosed. 
_O my bogie, stony-hearted! O my Amy, mine no more ! 

'O the Baron, Baron Dupiey! O my AntTHOoNY’s trap-door ! 


It appears that her Mahatma don’t frequent the place at all ; 
That she’s not (Great Scott!) the tenant of the Reverend Scorr- 


HAtt. 


Wuy, IT’S THE EXTROR- 


A FALSE GALLOP OF ANALOCIES. 


[‘‘ The chavender, or chub.”—Izaak WALTON. ] 


THERE is a fine stuffed chavender, 
A chavender, or chub, 

That decks the rural pavender, 
The payender, or pub, 

Wherein I eat my gravender, 
My gravender, or grub. 


How good the honest gravender ! 
How snug the rustic pavender ! 
From sheets as sweet as lavender, 
As lavender, or lub, 
I jump into my tavender, 
My tavender, or tub. 


Alas! for town and clavender, ’ 
For business and club! “* 
They call me from my pavender' 
To-night ; ay, there’s the ravender, 
Ay, there comes in the rub! 
To leave each blooming shrevender, 
Each Spring-bedizened shrub; 
And meet the horsy savender, 
* The very forward sub, ~~ - 
At dinner at the clayender, ma 
And then at billiards dravender, 
At billiards soundly drub ~~» 
The self-sufficient cavender, 
The not ill-meaning cub, 
Who me a bear will davender, 
A bear unfairly dub, one 
Because I sometimes snavender, 
Not too severely snub “~ = 
His setting right the clavender, 
His teaching all the club! ~- 


Farewell to peaceful pavender, - 
My river-dreaming pub, 

To bed as sweet as lavender, 

To homely, wholesome gravender, 

And you, inspiring chavender, ™ 


a >] 
— Stuff’d chavender, or chub. 
oS ——————— 


Mrs. R. says ‘‘ it is quite extraordinary the 
number of pope who are joined together in 
matrimonial bonds at that fashionable church, 
St. George’s, Hanover Square. Well, indeed, 
is it called ‘a Temple of Hyphen.’”. ~ 


eg 


[Green is reassured. 


Like a dog I hunt in dreamland, sniffing round the water-tank, 
Pointing sadly down the cellar, drawing all the chimneys ——! 


Where is comfort? Ask another! Lines indeed are deuced hard, 
Seeing that I bought the phantom at a thousand pound a yard! 


And the costs again are like a nasty blow beneath the belt, 
And the jingling of the guinea jars the wound His Honour dealt. 


Lawyers! lawyers! late and early !—ever reaping something new; 
People they have done but nothing to the people they will do. 


Knowledge lags and wisdom lingers! Truly said; and I’ll be hung 
If my individual withers are not consequently wrung. 


Yet I doubt not it was folly to attempt to institute 
For an empty uwmbra something of the nature of a swt, 


As the lessee, so the lessor; when your tenant is a ghoul 
You adopt the creature’s habits, which are generally cool. 


I, to herd with shady spectres, kilted perilously curt ! 
Like a spook without a waistcoat, like a spook without a shirt ? 


Never! I repeat it—Never! I would sooner make away 
Fifty miles an hour through Europe on a cycle to Cathay ! 


Never! Let me only catch her trespassing across my wall, 
There ’ll be traps and prosecutions for the ghost of Cumnor Hall! 


Mrs. R. in Romer.—When Mrs. R. was in Rome she insisted on 
the guide taking her and her arty to see the Papal Bulls of which 
she had always heard so er ‘I suppose,”’ she said, ** they ’re : 
kept on some farm, and are exhibited for prizes just like the QUEEN’S © 
or the Prince of Wates’s.” The worthy lady added that she couldn’t 
help laughing to think what a mistake she made in Holland when 
she was taken to see ‘‘ Paul Potter’s Bull,” which turned out to be 
only a picture. 


———— 
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“PERSONS” IN PARLIAMENT. 


Scenr—The Ladies’ Gallery in the House of 
Commons after Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE 
has made the promised alterations. aor 
dames at the sides striving to get a glimpse 
at the Members down below. 


Matron Number One (in a good position). 
I must request you, Madam, to be so kind as 
not to push. You have already put your 
parasol once in my face, and have entirely 
destroyed the shape of my bonnet. 

Mairon Number Two. I am so sorry. But 
would you kindly tell me whether Mr. Tom- 
KINS is in the House. You will find him on 
the third bench, just behind Sir WILLIAM 
HARCOURT. 

Matron Number One. I really cannot say. 
[ haven’t the faintest notion who is Mr. Tom- 
KINS. Why should you want to look at Mr. 
Tomxins? Never heard his name in my life 
before. 

Matron Number Two. Mr. ToMKINs, 
Madam, is my husband ! 

Matron Number One. Indeed! Well, I 
am very sorry that I cannot assist you. 
(Aside to a friend her neighbour.) Doesn’t 
Mr. Baztrourk look nice this evening? I 
always like a white waistcoat. : 

Matron Number Two (conquering her in- 
dignation), You will forgive me Madam, but 
Vr. ToMKINS is exceedingly delicate. He pro- 
mised me to take some beef lozenges. It 1s 
not idle curiosity ; but is Mr. Tomkins taking 
his beef lozenges ? 

Matron Number One. Really, Madam, I 
cannot say; but if you like to stretch over 
you can see for yourself. . 

Matron Number Two (amidst a murmur 
of disapproval from persons inconvenienced 
by her movements adopts the suggestion). 
Thanks, a thousand thanks. Yes, there he 
is, dear fellow, and he is taking the lozenges 
is he promised to do! 

First Young Lady (at the side). I don’t 
want to cause any trouble, but I promised to 
show myself, if possible, in the centre. A 
Member asked me to do this, and as he took a 
lot of trouble to get me a ticket, I should be 
so very much obliged if I were allowed to come 
to the front for just a second. 

Other Young Ladies (also at the sides). No, 
thatisn’t fair. Weall want to show ourselves. 

First Matron (amiably). Well you won’t 
have to wait very long. I am just going, so 
you can have my seat. [ Chorus of thanks. 

Second Matron. Well, really, I do think 
that under all the circumstances you might 
: have pune the place tome. Jam sure it 
~ would encourage my husband to go on with his 
es lozenges if he saw he had my eye upon him. 

Young Ladies in chorus. Notatall. Why 
should you go beforeus? We have been wait- 
ing at the sides as long as you have. [First 
Matron rises, there is a rush for the place. 

First Matron. I am afraid my seat is valu- 
FARDEN’s | less. The House is up, and I suppose there 
will be nothing worth seeing until to-morrow. 

[ Scene closes upon a chorus of indignant 
disappointment. 


re St 4 


Grocer, . WHAT ’S FOR you, Missy?” 

, ‘ ? ’ > ’ 
ie e's WORF 0’ Sopa, FARDEN’s worF 0’ Sort Soap, FARDEN’S WORF 0 
os: eagaeege ARDEN PACKET o’ Tacks, FARDEN’S WORF 0’ BUTTER-SCRAPIN’S 

o’ STARCH, FARDEN’S WORF 0’ BULL’s-EYES, AN’ A FarpEN Dip,” 

a: + THAT ’LL BE TWOPENCE, PLEASE.” 
> ? 
wssy. ‘AN’ WHAT ’LL BE THE Discounr FoR CASH?” 


And the like, I’ve been told 


aS That no hansom we met 
Of it never was seen. 


Till we came to your door. 


Such a marvellous lot 


UND 
ER AN UMBRELLA. To be sheltering you, 


(To Althea.) 


Ir had rained all the night, 
It was raining all day, 


It’s a handle that will 
Attract curious eyes, 

M>re conspicuous still 
Its remarkable size! 


I the hansoms forgot 
And the omnibus too; 
If my bliss you descried 


For the door-bell to gro 
Give a loud peal and Bold: 
Then to fervently hope 


And the streets were a sight Yet you did not complain ; 

And the month it was May : Though I saw you desired ee yan Bae by pe : Aca aoee Lg amochgaen cold, 
And then there befell a Some conveyance, the fact OSL 3 gl pari teme Brief handshake of bliss— 
oe pence ae i ; bre ee pane: was ni ane the serene *gan fall But I’ve blessed my umbrella 

hout an umbrella nd each omnibus packed ; s we walked to the S : i 

I met in the street! Then my heart gave 5 bound You explained it was ‘aioe : From that day to this ! 


oo is old, 


y umbrella is green ; 


And “’ Allow me,” I said, 
And you suddenly found 
My umbrella o’erhead. 


A mistake you were there. 
But I cannot regret, 


‘“ THe PROMISED LAND,” — 


Though it ceased not to pour, | Compulsory allotments. - 
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“THE PLAY ’S THE—RING.” 


Drak Mr. Puncu,—The production of Gentleman Jack at Drury 
Lane, in which a distinguished member of the prize-ring takes a 
leading part, has os clgheny to me the reflection that in future our 
dramatic critics should not only be well-read men of letters, but also 
students of sporting literature. The reception with which the piece 
has been met points to the possibility of other plays of a similar 
character ete the beatae or, tousea more appropriate phrase, 
*‘taking the field in front of the green curtain.” If this comes to pass, 
surely the first-night critic 
should be able to describe a 
** little mill,” or ‘‘a quarter 
of an hour inside the ropes,” 
in language that will be com- 

rehended by the common (or 

king) people. To show 
that it could be done, I en- 
close a notice of Hamlet as it 
might be reported in ‘‘the 
new reviewing.” 


THE LIGHT-WEIGHT PRINCE 


v. THE HEAVY KING. 
(By Our Special Commissioner.) 


Last night this anteresting 
little affair was seen throug 
by a large company of the 
knowing community from all 
ints of the compass. The 
frst part of the performance 
did not attract much atten- 
tion, as all were in waiting 
for the last act, in which Ham- 
let was matched against 
Claudius, with Laertes (as the 
gentlemen of the long robe 
would say) intervening. The 
plot of the play is simple 
enough, and is constructed 
mainly with a view to leading 
up to the item in the last act. 
Claudius gets rid of his nephew and seizes his throne. 
to England and there picks up the noble art of self-defence. On 
his return the Prince goes for the King, and the match comes off in 
the final scene. This was specially arranged last night to meet the 
requirements of the amended text and stage business. Stakes were 
itched and a ring was made in accordance with the Queensberry 
ules. Then, after the preliminaries had been settled by Osric, who 
acted as stakeholder, the principals got to their work with a good 


Hamlet goes 
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deal of smartness, and playgoers will notice that the business of the 
action has been specially altered to meet modern requirements. 

Rounp I.—Hamilet and Laertes having shaken hands, got to work 
with great zeal. After a little sword play they dropped their 
weapons and took to their fists. Hamlet was the first to get in upon 
Laertes’ dexter ogle, with good effect. After a little nipying on 
both sides, Hamlet caught Laertes a nice upper-cut, and sent his man 
to the grass with great spirit. First knock-down blow to Hamlet. 

Rounp II.—Zaertes came up smiling, but, before he could do any- 
thing, Hamlet shot out his left, and landed with smart effect on his 
opponent’s jaw. First blood 
for Hamlet. 

Rovunp III. anp Last.— 
Laertes came up very groggy, 
but apparently ready to take 
his punishment like a man. 
He promenaded the ring, fol- 
lowed by Hamlet, who never 
lost an opportunity of landing 
a little one on his opponent’s 
dexter ogle. Each of these 
attentions told its tale, and 
before the men had been at 
their merry work for five 
minutes, Laertes had his ogles 
both closed up, and his smeller 
in a state of liquidation. It 
was at this point that Laertes 
called out that Claudius had 
‘* sold the match.” Upon this 
Hamlet turned his. attention 
to the unfortunate king, and 
shooting out with his left, 
gave him half-a-dozen in 
swift succession just under 
the right ear. ‘lhis caused 
Claudius to seek the earth, 
and Polonius very properly 
threw up the sponge. At this 
moment both Hamlet and 
Laertes were prostrate, and 
both were deaf to all inquiries 
about time. Under the cir- 
cumstances, Os77c will keep the stakes until the referee decides which 
of the personal representatives of the deceased shall have them. 

Now, Mr. Punch, this.is merely a rough idea; but if it were 
Bropetly worked up, I have no doubt that a report of this kind 
would be fully as interesting as the description of a professional 
prize-fight. 1 have shown the will, and others must find the way. 

Yours most truly, SHAKSPEARE SHERIDAN, JUNIOR. 
Melpomene Mansions, Garrick Road, Epsom. 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE DIARY OF TOBY, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, April 23.—No.an been threatening 
to burst all night; popping about on his seat like parched pea; 
whenever Member in possession of Committee resumed his seat, the 
Colonel on his legs; rapped out sentence or two before he discovered 
Chairman had called on someone else. In this way, surmising the 
sentences to be consecutive (a bold assumption), and taking into 
account the rapidity of the Colonel’s utterance, he had between 
eight and half-past ten, at which hour he got his innings, delivered 
a speech of average length. 

“This habit of adding to the whisky duty sixpence by sixpence,”’ 
he said, when his chance came, ‘‘is becoming fearful.” 

SeuIRE oF MaLwoop moved uneasily in his seat, as the Colonel 
fixed him with glowering eye. Had been pitched into all through 
the sitting ; Joxrm had criticised his Budget ; Prince ARTHUR had 
almost viciously attacked him because, instead of being abashed, he 
had joked at Joxim. Just before eight o’clock, having been in close 
attendance for three hours and a half, having answered many 
questions, having made two elaborate speeches, thought he might go 
eat a sardine, swallow a cup of bowllon, and hurry back. The 
blameless BARTLEY, rising to continue discussion, Members with one 
accord trooped out to dinner. ; 

‘‘Now’s my time,” said the SgurrE to himself, Cautiously 
rising, he walked on tiptoe towards the Speaker's chair. Looked as 
if he were merely passing in that direction to speak to one of 
clerks at table. BartriEy watched him till his figure almost dis- 
appeared behind Speaker’s chair. There was no doubt the 

HANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER was actually leaving the House 
when GrorGE CHRISTOPHER TROUT BARTLEY, one of the founders 
of the National Penny Bank (Limited), was about to offer counsel 
and criticism on national finance! This too much for human nature. 


eye, 
| fic out. 


‘*Even the Trout will turn,” as GrorerE Curzon, looking up for 
moment from study of his pocket Koran, observed. 

BaRTLEY, bituminous now rather than blameless, snapped out re- 
mark that ‘‘theright hon. gentleman is, as usual, leaving the House.” 

This too much for the most placable of tempers. The Squire, hungry, 
harassed, returned in three strides, and amid general cheering badly 
battered BARTLEY. 

‘*T have never,”’ BARTLEY whimpered, ‘“ been discourteous to the 
right hon. gentleman.” 

- 7 never thought it worth while to attack you,” said the SqurrEr, 
grimly. 

The SqurrE had had his hasty dinner when No1an returned to the 
attack. Therefore the better able to bear things. . Listened with 
pleased attention as the Colonel, firing off sentences like charges from 
a Maxim gun, showed how drunkenness is all a question of latitude, 
and how the Scotch drink more because they dwell farther north. 
Business done.—Budget Resolutions. 


Tuesday.—-Haven’t had WittoveHBy DE Erespy long with us. 
Came in for the Horncastle Division of Lincolnshire on death of r 
EpWARD STanHOPE. Like all sensible men DE Erespy figpsket to 
serve at least one Session before making his maiden speech. Would 
have done it only for the family ghost. 

‘* Suppose, Tony,” he said, just before he caught the Chairman’s 

‘*there isn't a ghost in your family ? If youcan manageit keep 
Nothing more overbearing or inconvenient. Wasn’t.it a 
cabman who described JoHn Foster as ‘a harbitery gent’? Foster 
wasn’t in it with our ghost. Ghosts worse to live with now than they 
used to be. Read the penny papers. Ours up in the Budget.. Ever 
since the Squire brought it in given me no rest; insists on knowing 
whether succession duty will have to be paid upon it; if so at what 
scale. Question soundscommonplace enough seated here inthesmoking- 
room. But put in dead of night, in hollow tones, with the distinct. 
smell of graveclothes filling the room, it’s no joke. Tried to get the 
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to look in at Downing Street some night after House was 

angie nae question directly to Harcourt. Seems that can’t be 
done, Communications made only through members of the family. 
So I’ve got to do it. Making a maiden speech is bad enough for 
bashful fellow like me. ‘But to walk in arm in arm, so to speak, with 
the family ghost beats the record.” | | 

After ene De Eressy pulled himself together and trotted out 
the ghost. Must succession duty be paid .on it, and if so, on what 
scale? Point rather novel in the 
spirit duty controversy; SQuIRE 
not prepared to reply straight off. 
Must consult excise authorities. 
Meanwhile, DE Eressy, having 
done his best, looks forward to 
quiet night; first since Budget 
brought in. 

Business done.—Resolutions em- 
bodying’ Death Duties agreed to. 


Thursday. — ‘* Madagascar for 
me,” said JeEMMY LowTHER, gazing 
reflectively upon AsquiTH still ex- 

unding the provisions of the 

elsh  Disestablishment Bill. 
‘Suppose, Topy, you’ve seen the 
latest news from that tight little 
island P Always study my Anta- 
nanarivo papers. One to hand 
this morning informs me that 
*M. RAtNizANABOLONA, the son-in- 
law of M. Rasansy, Secretary to 
His Excellency the Prime Minis- 
ter, was sentenced on Saturday to 
penal servitude for life at the hulks 
of Mahasoa, in consequence of a 


Madagascar, untrammelled political discussion. But at the close, 
‘in consequence,’ as my paper puts it, off they go to the cS § 
penal servitude for life. When we come in I expect we shall have a 
turn with my dear friends immediately behind. Tommy BowLEs’s 
seafaring knowledge would be particularly useful on board a hulks— 
or do you say ahulk? Barriey and Hansury chained together by 
the ankle, though somewhat unequal in height, would have many 
opportunities of taking sweet counsel together. T shall mention this’ 
matter to Prince ArrHur, and 
put him on to work it out with the 
SaurrE. It is exactly one of those 
things the two Front Benches would 
like to settle with each other.” 

As Jemmy spoke his honest face 
glowed with pleasant anticipation. 
Haven’t for a long time seen him 
look so pleased. 


Business done.—Motion for leave 
to introduce. Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill. 


Friday.—Sixth day of discus- 
sion on appointment of. Scotch 
Grand Committee. At moment 
when even this fascinating subject 
was beginning to pall, Macrar- 
LANE providentially interposed ; 
read choice extracts from speeches 
delivered by JoszePH whilst yet 
unregenerate. 

‘* Did you ever,” JosEPH asked 
the Oldest Inhabitant of Newcastle, 
where he chanced to be speaking, 
‘recollect a time when, a Liberal 
Government being in power and 


olitical discussion he had with Lee aes : trying to do liberal work, the 

-rince RAkOTOMENA.’ The proper 0 GEMINI! ~ Tories did not say they had brought 

names are a little embarrassing. «As like as Two (M ) P's.” the country to the verge of ruin, — 
: é and that England was becoming a 


But can you imagine anything 


more delightfully simple an Mr. Fletcher Moulton and Mr. Robertson. ‘The Heavenly Twins of place in which no gentleman could 


straightforward than the process ? 
Always tinkering our Rules of Procedure. Here we have a 
model ready to hand. I fancy Prince Arraur would like it; 
am sure it would delight SevIRE or Matwoop. Only fancy, 
when Sack oF QuzEN ANNE’S Gare tries to trip up Ministry 
in-Division Lobby; at conclusion of his speech inciting to revolt 
SquirE OF Matwoop scribbles few lines on piece of paper; hands 
it to Rees Davies who walks out; fetches in two policemen; within 
half an hour the Sace finds himself on the way to Dartmoor under 
sentence of penal servitude for life. Same thing with the Scotch or 
Welsh Members when they put forward inconvenient demand, sub- 
versive of control of affairs from Treasury Bench. They should have 
their full privileges, you know. I’m not the man to interfere with 


liberty of speech. here should be, as seems to have been the case in. 


A VOICE FROM THE BAR. 


(To the Editor of Punch.) 


Str,—I notice that attention has been called in an evening paper 
to a recent decision of the Czar of Russra in the case of a doctor at 
- Petersburg. According to the St. James’s Gazette, an all-round 

amily practitioner, having treated one of his patients unskilfully, 
was sentenced to seven days’ imprisonment, fined a thousand roubles, 


ne peered to pay the injured lady three hundred roubles a year for | 
we ‘ seems strange to us in England; still, I can imagine a | 
case in which such a punishment would be appropriate in our own | 


Jee ra ii yu imagine an example, 
jet us say that a solicitor is in the position of the doctor, and 
client has proved his case against him up to the hilt. I will ima rhe 


that ee 
= se See al of the Bench is giving judgment, Let us say 


“6 T ¥ . ° . ; | 
have no hesitation in declaring,” says Snooxs, J;, impressively, 


eé 
that there has been a Serious misca 


This is a suit for administrati 
ninistration, and a matter of great import 

has come before a Chief Clerk’ in Chambers, Nae if Hie here 
iefed here was a convinci 
argument. It is true ‘that matters. before the Chiet Clbties: ate 
by juniors who are more acccus- 
e envelopes than dealing with ab- 
1s was not such a ease, It was 


distinctly a matter f ; . 
before me—who it Pak bs as And T think that the solicitor 


potas been guilty of gre; 
am ‘ Timin: : : 

: Savant . ne pee ee _ Under these circumstances I can only 
order pay ail the costs in the action, return the sum lost to 


en 
AEE OD IOI PT FETE EIS AIO 


ee ee eS 


Pelican ae 


membered is an officer of the | 


South Hackney.” Evert 


House laughed and cheered. Cries of ‘‘ Author! author!” from | 
under Gallery. In response JosePH presented himself; bowed his 
co ee and thanked MacFarLANE for his appreciative 
reading. ; 

Then the SPEAKER suggested perhaps House had better get back | 
to business; which it did, much refreshed. 
_It is these little amenities, as Bryce says, that make Parliamentary 
life endurable. ~ : ag 

Business done.—Seotch Grand Committee complete. Took six 


days for the work. ‘‘ Exactly the same period,” says WALLACE, 


ex~divine proximate coroner, ‘‘ as it took to create the world.” 
P.S.—Sark tells me he hears CHaRLEs RussELL, having considered | 
various titles, will take his seat in Appeal Court as Lord Epsom. 


his neglected client, and furnish Mr. BRIEFLEsS with suitable causes 
for the natural term of his life.” ee 
__ This, Sir, I feel would be a worthy adaptation of the Russian Law 
_to the requirements of our country, and, as such, I beg to propose it 
‘for acceptance to those who have the framing of our laws and rules 
of Court. (Stgned) A. BRIEFLESS, JUN. 


A Political (Spring) Song. 
© (After Clare. Written after reading Roscbery’s Reunion Speech.) 


WELCOME, pale Primrose! starting up between 
Dividing party questions that bestrew 
Ermine and lawn, and club and caucus through, 
’Midst Rose, and Thistle, and the Shamrock green. 
How much thy presence doth refresh the ground ! 
How much thy modest unaffected pride 
Awakes reunion’s hopes on every side! 


MADAME Parvt is to appear in a new opera by Signor Pizzt. Is 
the subject of classic Rome? - Fine story “‘ Cato” / Duet of Cato 
and CATILINE with Pizzi-Cato accompaniment. Perhaps ’tis not | 
true. To adapt the immortal WILLIAM, we may say, ‘‘If true 
’tis Pizzr, and Pizzi ’tis if true.”’ 


- QuEER CAsE oF ‘‘OLD Tom!’’—Curious chap is ‘Old Tom.” At 
‘*17 under proof,”—and at this he is ‘‘ Old Tom,” poor fellow !—he 
is sold at two shillings and fourpence per bottle, dear Old Tom! He 


at neglect; neglect that almost | 


ee ee ——— -_ 3 a 5 a 
¥ ag IM LIPS IL TREE RIE OL INN BLY TEINS ATR i pnt FN Oe OE 


ee revenue one shilling and tivepence! Generous Old Tow!! and. 
Bie only elevenpence for cost, manufacture, and profit!! Stingy 
Md Tom! 


Shee See 


~b ie 
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No. I.—From THE Hon. Victor MAYDEW, 


Dear Lapy Maset, reas 

I can’t tell you how vexed and: disappoint 
able to come to Pentland on the 14th, but 
I am engaged to the Buagprns, and 
though I scarcely look forward very keenly 
to the visit, I don’t quite see how. I am to 
slip out. Had it only been in the.follow- 
ing week, or indeed in. any other week— 
but after all I’ve no right to worry. you — 
with my might-have-beens.. I suppose 
we all get the engagements we. deserve, 
and miss those that we don’t deserve, and 
I’m not ambitious enough to try to be an 
exception to a rule of life which I heard 
you lay down when we last met: Still,-I 
/am sure you won’t mind ‘my telling you 
how immensely I always enjoy a visit to 
Pentland. Dear old Harry was ‘about 
| the best friend I ever had, the best, I 
think, I can ever hope to have. When 
you married him you told me that nothing 
would be changed. at Pentland; there. . 
would only be two friends for me there 
instead of one—and so. it was. Good 
| Heavens, why must destiny strike so 
blindly and cut down the best and the 
‘noblest when so many, of whom the 
highest that can be said is that they are 
useless, almost invite the blow that never 
falls? No doubt that is all very trite, 
_and has been said much better.by others 
ever so many times, but I don’t think we 
| ever know how true most truisms are until 
some crash of our own brings them home 
| tous; and even after four years—but what 
| a brute I am to renew your sorrow or to 
‘ mention my feelings at such a loss to you. 
| London is fairly full, though the weather 
| has been simply abominable. My brother 
| Haroxp turned up the other day from four 
years of knocking about in all the most 
outlandish places in the world, and he 
i has been dragging me from one place of 
/amusement to another without remorse. 
I’ve seen some very bad acting, heard 
some very poor singing, have laughed, 
i though upon my word I scarcely know 


' Mousse or Dame Blanche), and all 
hat, or calling a four-wheeler when one has 
But HaRroip D s 
left school instead of being a grown man 


wounds and four mentions in despatches, 


of t 


OUR DOCTORS. 


[‘‘I think the profession, if I may presume to 
say so, has done well in the determination that 
Sir ANDREW CLARK might in the present age be 
taken up by common consent as u typical man, the 
representative of all that is best and noblest in,the 
profession, and in its work.” — Mr. Gladstone's 
speech at the meeting at Prince’s Hall on May 3, 
to further the movement for raising a Memorial to 
the late Sir Andrew Clark.] 


Mr. Punch loquitur :— 


Wuar the great world to its great doctors 
owes, 

Who can in fullness tell? Who fully 

knows? 

How many a toiler, weary and o’erworked, 

In whose tired frame; all unsuspected, lurked 

The incipient seeds of dire disease, or death, 

Warned, soothed, relieved, will lift in 
grateful breath, 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 
(Being a Series of Private Letters on these and other Subjects.) 


Lapy Mase. Hunter, PENTLAND HAtL,,.HANTS. -, 


why, at two or three shockingly tedious burlesques, have dined at | 
‘three or four restaurants, at all of which one seems to come across 
the same waiters offering the same dishes (the Suprémes of this that 
‘or the other, the something else en Casserole, and the. inevitable 
¢ : calmly expecting the same 
exorbitant tip for such slight services.as handing. one another man’s 


as come back to it all as fresh as if he had only just. 


WHITE’s CLUB, TO 


December 2,189—. 
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“‘ Handing one another man’s hat.” 


the Blues. 


requested a hansom. 


wenty-eight with two 


sprarse: 2° 
To fie the kindly lengthener of his days— 
Ciark, JENNER, GULL, MackEnzIE, THOMP- 
son, RoosE— 


best use, 
Were his at sorest need, with scant regard 
To self’s convenience, or to skill’s reward ! 
Pathetic sight! Our Old Man Eloquent 
Bowed down by years, and with long toil 
orespent, 
Comes forth from well-earned rest, at much 
of risk, 
In gratitude alert, in friendship brisk, 
Though worn and weak in frame, once more 
to raise mee (praise. 
That matchless voice in his great Doctor’s 
Well-dared,...well-done! Well ‘followed it 
should be. 


a 


U 
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|. The Maxwer1s dined and went to the play with us yesterday. He 
isn’t a bad fellow, though he has a kind of lower-middle-Aldershot sort 
of mind—the kind of man who tells you adull story with all its dread- 

ful details and all his own tedious corrections of slips that don’t matter 
in the least. -He always introduces it as ‘‘the funniest thing, ’pon 
| my word, I ever heard (or saw) in my life. By Jove, thought I should 
» | ha’ died o’ laughing!” 
ed I am at not being I try in vain to withdraw 


Pentland, even though it be merely by letter. 
Harry, and tell him that I have no doubt the Duke will view with 
favour his application for a Commission (direct from the nursery) in 
Five years is perhaps younger than the average age of 
that gallant regiment, but, after all, ardour and determination are 
better than mere length of years. 

I hope you will have fine weather, a good shoot, and a right plea- 
sant party on the 14th. 


Whenever chance permits, warm heartfelt But 


| 


! 
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When [hear that I know what to expect, and 
him from his hideous purpose, but he’s got 
the horrible pertinacity of a wounded 
rhinoceros. Curious that that kind of 
dulness doesn’t seem to strike women as 
really dull, whereas it exanimates men. 
MAxweELL has an undeniable cavalry- 
moustached popularity with most women. 
They humour him, and laugh at his 
obvious remarks, and listen patiently to 
him, and seem to take an unvarying 
pleasure in his society. But I have noticed 
that no woman can be with him even for 
one evening without getting it into her 
little head that Sandown and Kempton 
and Hurlingham are the be-all and end- | 
all of existence, and that if you don’t 
know the name and history and odds of 
the Derby favourite you are a mere 
nothing, scarcely tolerable even as a 
helper-on with a cloak when a play is 
over. Perhaps you, dear Lady MABEL, 
can explain the reason of all this to a | 
crass masculine intelligence. 

Mrs. MAxweELt has a sister, a Miss 
CRAIK, staying with her—a rather showy, 
handsome girl, with lots of fair hair, a 
poe complexion, a trim figure, and a 

orribly unlimited capacity for talking 
slang, and, to use her own words, going 
one better than the men on every possible 
oceasion. I’ve seen something of men 
and women during the thirty years I have 
spent (and wasted) in the world, and I am 
not easily startled, but I confess that the 
manners and language of this young 
woman made me shiver. But I suppose 
we fools are to blame, for some of us 
pretend to like that kind of thing, and to 
admire the bold, unconventional freedom 
of a girl who is apt to slap us on the back 
after half-an-hour’s acquaintance. 

I don’t know why I have bored you 
with all this discourse. You must find: 
the reason in your own kindness, for you 
have made me feel that it is good and 
pleasant to gossip with the mistress of 
Give my love to little 


Yours very sincerely, 
Victor MAypEw. 


and 


we have hearts—and purses, 
should all 
Respond with both for that Memorial 
To him, the typic doctor, and in him 
Honour—it may be some with eyes half dim 
Whose sympathy’s softest word, whose skill’s ; With thankful recolleetion—all those men 


Whom servants of the Sword, the Brush, the 


en, 
The Forum and the Senate, owe such debt 
As makes us all remember with regret 
We have not all the happy power to mark, 
With Grapsrone’s eloquence, the fame of 
CLARK. 

NEAR ENOUGH—FOR Her.—Somebody men- 
tioned in Mrs. R.’s hearing that a new light 
had been recently thrown on Bacteria. 
‘*Ah!” observed our old friend, thought- 
fully, ‘‘the doctors do invent strange words 
nowadays. I suppose what they alt * Back- 
teria’ is only a new name for Lumbago.” 
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AN APOLOGY TO AN OLD FRIEND. 
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A COVENT-GARDENIAN REMINISCENCE. 


City Merchant. ‘‘GooD MORNING, JENNINGS. I’M A BIT LATE THIS MORNING. THE FACT Is, I WAS INDUCED TO GO TO THE BAL 


MASQUE LAST NIGHT. 


I AM GLAD TO SAY I DIDN’T SEE ANY OF OUR YOUNG MEN THERE.” 


Highly Respectable Head Clerk, ‘‘OH, OF COURSE NOT, SiR.” 
[But he wAs there, all the same ; and, what’s more, nearly won a Prize for his Costwme ! 


AN APOLOGY TO AN OLD FRIEND. 


(Written by Mr. Gladstone after contributing | 
Specimens of the Love Odes of Horace to the | 
May Number of the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century.’’) 


[‘‘ At those periods when I have been in any | 
degree master of my own time, I have, in my own 
way, dived a little into antiquity. Almost every- 
thing begins for me with my old friend Homer, 
the friend of my youth, the friend of my middle 
age, the friend of my old age, from whom I hope 
never to part as long as I have any faculty or 
breath left in my body.””—Ur, Gladstone on Homer, 
Dee, 3, 1872.] 


** GIVE me the harp of Epic song, 
Which Homer's fingers thrilled along !” 
Twas so ANACREON started. 
Yet each succeeding stanza proves 
His love for every lyre, save Love’s, 
Was but halt hearted. 


Still, still he found his ‘‘ languid lyre, ’ 
The ‘‘ warbler of his soul’s desire,”’ 
And that desire erotic. 
We sing, like Homer, arms and strife, 
But Cupid some time in our life 
ill prove despotic. 


So pardon, mighty shade, if I, 
A little late, it may be, try 
The Lydian lyre a little ; 
Nor deem Horarivs shall incline 


My | allegiance from thy shrine 
ne jot or tittle. 


O Cupid, we will sing to thee 
‘*In wild but sweet ebriety.”’ 
(A touch Anacreontic !) 
Long time I’ve steered the Ship of State, 
Now I must leave to kindly fate 
Its pine-planks Pontic. 


Good Ship, so long my charge, nor less 
An object now of tenderness, 
I pray the dangerous seas 
In thy old hull may make no breach, 
But, Prrmrose-piloted, may’st reach 
The Cyclades ! 


There vibrates the Venusian’s chord ; 
And thou, great Homer, canst afford 
That furrowed front to soften. 
I have essayed with might and main 
To live up to thy lofty strain, 
So long and often! 


Now age-dimmed eyes, that sure in thee 
Should wake a ready sympathy, 
Demand a little rest. 
I live with Memory and her Muses. 
The long-strung bow at length refuses 
Thine Epic test. 


So faithless deem me not, nor stupid, 
If with the sly Horatian Cupid 
I trifle... ’Tis platonic, 
This late flirtation with the Muse ; 
Minerva’s self would scarce refuse 
A smile—ironic, 


** Love Odes of Horace!” You may deem 
Nestor of other things should dream. 
ACHILLES o’er the trench ? 
Well, you’ll admit that in long shind 
On our Troy’s plain, as wild and windy, 
I did not blench. 


And now the pecking of the Dove 
At my lyre-strings, and whispering Love 
Tip-tapping on my shoulder, 
Incite me to a new strange venture. He 
(Love) suggests the Nineteenth Century, 
And, growing bolder, 


Great Homer, I’ll e’en brave thy frown, 
And try, with rhymes, to take the town. 
The critics may attack us; 
Indeed, I’m sure they’ll flout my skill ; 
But you’ll forgive me—and so will 
Our good friend Fraccus! 


A vERY NaturaL Question, — “‘ This,” 
said the Verger, who was showing Mrs. R. and 
a few friends over the Cathedral, ‘“‘ this 
was the Old Lady Chapel.” ‘* Dear me!” 
exclaimed Mrs. R. ‘‘How very nice! 
But,” after a moment's consideration, ‘‘ at 
what age were they admitted? And, was 
it ever full?” 


By THE NuRSERY GARDENER.—How would 
you come to a decision as to sound fruit P—In 


| the case of a plum, greengage, or peach, any 


one would judge by its tone, 
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distrusted the Bill, and said so in a speech that might have been 
delivered by Jonxs, or even by Brown. ; 

Sark has an idea that particular names, rendered illustrious by 
individuals, should lapse at their death. It would, in his view—and 
he is an unpresumptious person—have been all right if Dizzy’s 
heritors and successors could have taken the title of BEACONSFIELD. | 
Nobody cares about that, unless it be Garter King-at-Arms, But 

the name of DISRAELI is a precious House of Commvns possession. 

‘¢ Makes me sad,”’ said Sark, ‘‘ to have it associated with pointless 

speech, unillumined by a stray flash of humour.” 

Business done.—Second reading debate on Registration Bill, 


Thursday.—Rumour current this afternoon presaging early resig- 
nation of SpEAkER. Mere mention of such contingency sufficient to 
eclipse the gaiety of House, already undermined by debates on Regis- 
tration and Welsh Disestablishment. No man is indispensable; but 
House of Commons, accustomed to the passing of great figures, stands 
aghast at mere mention of possibility of missing from the Chair the 
stately presence of ARTHUR PEEL. None but those who spend their 
nights and days in the House of Commons know how much he is to 
it, or how much the country, whose interests are closely bound up 
with those of its Parliament, owestohim. = = 
. By happy accident, contemporaneous with currency of this rumour, 
SPEAKER hed opportunity of testifying, under peculiar daunting cir- 
cumstances, to maintenance of unshaken vigour of mind and body. 
Cap’en Tommy Bowtes, having temporarily intermitted task of 
instructing SeurkE oF Matwoop upon the intricacies of finance; 
CAWMELL-BANNERMAN in the science of war; Bryce in the niceties 
of American politics; Suaw-LeFEvrE in the law regulating public 

for Holid commons; HERBERT GARDNER on the rotation of crops; EDWARD 
M.P. for Holiday. share of human woe. Still, he is always Grey on imperial duties at the Equator; SypNEy BuxTon upon the 
listened to with the respect high personal character extorts even| Safest way of extending our Empire in South Africa; ALTER 
| Foster on the contingencies that environ vaccination; the Lorp 
ADVOCATE On the practice of hypothek in the time of JusTrnIAN ; the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL on the means of increasing his legal income; 
and having given up trying to teach MuUNDELLA seamanship, under- 
took to convince SPEAKER that Registration Bill was in hopeless 
state of disorder, necessitating its immediate withdrawal. 
_ House listened in pcapeottal amazement whilst ‘the Cap’EN, show- 
Ing as intimate acquaintance with ErskinrE May on Parliamentary 
procedure as he might be supposed to have with Longley on Latitude, 
seemed to be demonstrating something. What it exactly was no 
one but the SPEAKER knew. He, however, more erudite even 
than Tommy. It appeared from his clear, impressive statement 
that if at end of title of Registration Bill there had been added 
| the words***-and.for purposes connected therewith,” all would have 
been lost. Bill must have been withdrawn, and, in present block of 
business; hopeless to bring it in again: Happily, instead of ‘‘ con- 
dangerous effervescence, limply resumed his seat. nected therewith,” had been written ‘‘ consequential thereon.” 

TALBOT, conscience-stricken, wounded more deeply than if the That,-as the CaP’ EN would have observed had he been on another tack 
blow had fallen direct upon himself, also subsided, and shortly after | made all'taut. Squrre or Matwoop, who had scarcely venture 
the congregation peacefully dispersed. soonest ~-- | to- breathe during delivery of this judgment, heaved ‘deep sigh of 

Business done.—Bill Disestablishing Welsh Church read first time. ee at Aan been a Sloe ae iu was well, _ i 

Tuesday.— Rather a serious evening. i ion Bi 1 for|,._., V.Orst of LOMMY,” said our new ATTORNEY-GENERAL, regarding 
Second Meadin. Eowiky a g- Registration Bill is for him’ ‘with fresh terror flushing his mobile countenance, ‘‘ is, oe 
CLARKE criticised it for up- never know where to have him. Always breaking out in fresh place, 
wards of an hour; DILKE the moré whexpected the more fascinating its attraction for him.” 
in succeeding hour criticised Business done.—More of Registration Bill. —: ee 
Crarke, and defended Bill. Friday, 10.25 p.m.—Seemed to be in for a pleasant evening, after 
For all practical purposes, rather heavy afternoon. WuFrip LAwson on. with motion propos= 
House might just as well, ing that, when honours and titles are conferred, statement of-the 
much more usefully, have services that had won them should be published. Several names occur 
forthwith divided, sent the which indicate the embarrassment inevitable if such a course were 
pe = ne ‘cacaniaas ane adopted. SqurrE oF Matwoop would not listen to suggestion; 


course, that would never do, 


4 ees was negatived. : | 
eg tine to en uprose Sam SmirH with resolution on Bimetallism. Not 
must be delivered, 


ten.o’clock. yet; at least two hours to dicuss the enchanting topic: 
ae M | Members rubbed their hands in keen anticipation: a_ laskan sutile 
ite sen ers sprang suffused the benches; large number of Members. couldn't contain : 
ap with por pent ous sheaves their joy within limits of decorum imposed: by SPEaKER’s presencé ih 
ee, na | Chair ; went ‘out to give full course to. their delight. ; .consequence 
Shae ! said the MN ie rose to read the second paper of the series, House was 
Old Member; } i may poet 
hear the old familion ccm MASE Sehgal to res Tending Bogisteation Bill, Government 
long unused. Would there Pameaanbe Piet: go = 7 | 
appear at either side of. the sibel ay Fert 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE DIARY OF TOBY, M.P. 


se of Commons, Monday, April 30.—Not an honester_ nor 

Be nestted man in House than JoHN GILBERT Tatbpor. High- 
minded, sensitively conscientious, naturally a little unhappy as he 
went off to dinner to-night thinking of the trap he had unconsciously, 
Ge certainly undesignedly, laid for RoBERT 

Grant Wesster. It happened when 
Lioyp GroRGE, in softest voice, was 
raging furiously against the Church in 
Wales, Mere mention of the Church 
touches Tatzor to the quick. Any dis- 
respectful reference excites his keenest 
indignation. His best - remembered 
Parliamentary remark was delivered 
on the historical occasion when GRAND 
Cross, at that time still with us in the 
House of Commons, defended ‘the 
bishops. from an attack made upon 
their Parliamentary position. It was 
in the lobby, whither he had withdrawn 
; to hide his emotion, that TaBort, sadly 
shaking. his head, and assuming an 
expression more than usually lugu- 
brious, summed up the situation in 
poignant phrase. He is not so effective 
Yy> in ordered speech, being somewhat too 
obviously weighted with more than ‘his. 


| in most frivolous mood of House of Commons. ae ra 
To-night he broke silence several times whilst Ltoyp GroRGE spoke 
disrespectively of the Church in Wales. WessTER sitting behind 
quietly enough; but at sight of this venerable figure popping up like | 
a clerical Jack-in-the-pulpit, he began to move restlessly.. Once or 
twice he rose, but TatBor, happening to be on feet at moment he 
dropped back in his seat. ‘‘ I rise to a point of order,” he from time 
to time shouted. At length he got his chance; GEORGE resumed his 
seat; House silently awaited point of order. s ee 
‘**The Hon, Gentleman,” WEBSTER thundered forth, in his most 
magisterial manner, ‘‘ says he quoted from an official return these 
figures showing the relative numbers of Nonconformists and Church- 
goersin Wales. Was there,’ he added, dropping his yoice t> tragic 
notes, “‘ an official enumeration ?” ; ORs Error rb. ty eee iF 
“That is no question of Order,” said the SpraxER, shortly, even 
sharply ; and WexsTER, suddenly subsiding from condition of almost 


= 


rr 


| 


ocala powed ae me igs Enthusiasm, ~ 

: €, and the sti EME SENSE ain BS (Overheard at Lord's.) . 
miraculously gloss mie inaets a de 5) S, 
wreathed adown a. heh First Youthful Critic. Humph! Grace, who in ‘so many fights has 


fought, B08 ot ett. s, 
this year his season with a nought. 


forehead? Instead there rose So Bigs 
03. begin X 
Second ditto, . oh, pooh! Nought’s nowiee Just you wait a bit, 
a it i 


from below the Gangway, 
from the seat cccupied by WituiaM 0’ 


breeches and lost his yoiac Barren before he regained his ‘Till his eye’s i ins’ 

add 8 eye's in, and he begins'to vest : 

to his great namesake, save a i Pei Me bearing no resemblance} /~'" ” Then won't he swipe | Fancy I hear the dunt” of em! 
5 . 


oist of the shoulders. He _. - He'll “bag a brace” then—with a 1 in front of ’em! 


May 12, 1894.] 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


My Baronite, to his distinguished Chief 
deponeth and sayeth :— 3 aaa 

Lhe Life of General Sir Hope Grant, with 
Selections from his Correspondence, edited 
by Colonel Henry Knottys, just published 
by Buiackwoop, turns over again the ever 
fascinating pages of the Story of the Indian 
Mutiny. Horr Grant, then in the prime of 
life, and in command of the Ninth Lancers, 
went through it all, in the front rank of the 
dauntless body of Great Britons who first 
withstood and finally beat back the native 
flood that for a while threatened to swamp 
the English in India. As the despatches 
show, HopE Granv’s share in the hard won 
victory was second to few. These two hand- 
some volumes are chiefly made up of extracts 
from his diary, written amid the smoke of 
battle. There is, my Baronite says, some- 
thing sublime in the matter-of-fact manner 
in which he jots down record of thrilling 
incident, much as if he were entering a 
memorandum of a sail from Westminster 
Bridge to Chelsea, or a ride inthe park. Day 
after day and night after night, at Cawn- 
poor, Lucknow, and Delhi, Horr Grant lived 
on intimate terms with Death, with the pro- 
verbial result. It did not breed exactly con- 
tempt, but there was induced absolute indif- 
ference. A choice companion spirit was found 
in CoLtIn CAMPBELL, who commanded the 
relief operations. In one of the almost hourly 
fights it is written ‘‘ Sir Cotrn was struck in 
the stomach by a spent rifle-shot, which nearly 
doubled him up, but did not otherwise injure 
him.” The italics are not Hopr GRant’s, 
He does not use them. But isn’t the touch 
delightful— a man nearly doubled up by 
receipt of a rifle-shot in the stomach, ‘‘ but 
not otherwise injured.” Perhaps Hopr GRANT 
was thinking of the graver consequences 
which followed on the delivery of a famous 
chunk of old red sandstone, the subsequent 
proceedings interesting no more the recipient. 
** By a like shot,”’ he adds, ‘‘ when talking to 
Sir Corry and MansFetp, I was hit in the 
side with such force that for some moments 
I could not speak. Happily I was only 
bruised.” Exactly. But these methods of 
interrupting a friendly conversation are, to fu. 
pyre. aeet eee ee he such ae a9 
is the British Army made. As a means 0 
keeping up its tone, Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNER- THE HIGHER 
MAN might do much worse than include in 
the Army Estimates the small vote necessary 
to supply every mess-room throughout the 
Empire with a copy of Colonel Knottys’ book. 

Quoth the Baron, ‘‘ I admit that I am one 
of those given to what Sir WALTER ScortT in 


Redgauntlet styles | The laudable. practice of | gyig VENTILABIT IPSOS VENTILATORES ? 


skipping.’ ip WA : 
owns to having ‘a strong fellow-feeling.’ It Tue House for airing grievances, 
is good indeed to possess such high authority The papers all declare 
for being a skipper in novels. Yet the skipper Has, not unnaturally, found 
must beware. Give him plenty of rope for A grievance in it’s air. 
skipping and maybe he will skip no more. The Ventilators it appears, 
A propos of Sir WALTER,’ continued. the Elect of all the nation, 
Baron, ‘‘ I had up to now thought that ‘ hard Have now themselves been found to 
lines’ was a modern slang expression. Not stand 
a bit of it; it is in Redgauntlet.. The man In need of ventilation: 
who is in charge of the fishing station says, Expert opinion on the cause 
‘It is hard lines for me to leave your honour.’ They’ve hastened to amass, 
When did ‘hard lines’ travel south? By It’s plain enough, says Mr. P., 
rail?”’ Undue escape of ‘* gas.” 
THE Baron DE Boox-Worms & Co. —————— 


Driver, ‘‘ Kes, Mum ? 


Pat oN 
TO THE AUTHOR OF TESS. 


Life's Little Irontes are bright successes : 
Now, Harpy, give us Life’s Big Brazenesses ! 


Rule’ will be settled afterwards,” 


A Faux Pas,—Mr. Favx’s boycotting of | guished personages, illustrated with portraits, 
Esther Waters. to be entitled Heads and Tales. 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


NorrTine Ini, Mum ? 
I ’VE GOT TO FINISH A LITTLE ARTICLE ON ‘FARES AS I ’AVE TOOK,’ ALMOST IMMEDIATE, 
OR THAT EDITOR 0’ MINE WILL BE BADGERIN’ 
APPLY TO ONE OF MY COLLEAGUES ON THE RANK, MumM—— 


| 
Hl 
‘ 
“4 


A CHancre VotumE.—Anecdotes of distin- | 


221 


JOURNALISM. 


CouLD YOU KINDLY FXCUSE ME, Mum? 


MOST FRIGHTFUL. IF NOW YOU WAS TO 


” 


. NURSERY CANONS. 
(By a Young Person.) 
Twat all beyond the bib and coral, 
Be boycotted as ‘most immoral.” 
That aught with virile power and pith 
' Be banned—in the great name of SMITH: 
| That passion ’s coarse, that satire rude is ; 
| That Nature must be ‘‘ stopped at Mupix’s!” 
| That Art and Literature must lap, 
| Like a tame cat, skim milk and pap; 
Man’s sole soul-pabulum, indeed, 
| Be—Arrowroot plus Aniseed. 
| Evrmprentiy.—Henry Irvine, after laying 
' the first stone of a theatre at Brixton (very 


Mr. Asquirn’s WeEppINnG. —| substantial building a ‘‘ Brick-stone Theatre” 
‘*Sure the ceremony must remind him of | ought to be!), congratulated Mr. Ripzr NosiE 
‘Tennant Rites,’.and the question of ‘Home 


From the name, this 


Rider 


/and the proprietors. 
| theatre must be a circus, with a Noble 
| to manage the ring. 


Wuy is a bad Billiard-player like an 
' Anchor P— Because he depends on his Flukes. 
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THE AESTHETIC EYE. 


‘*How PRETTY THAT LApy Is, Papa!” 


‘*] THINK SHE’S THE PRETTIEST Lapy I EVER saw, Papa!” 


‘¢ VERY PRETTY INDEED, Tommy !” 


(Pause. ) 


‘*REALLY, Tommy ?” (Pause. ) 


‘* ARE YOU QUITE SURE YOU STILL LOVE MumMMy BEST, Papa?” 


HAMLET AND THE SKULL. 


H-rc-2t-Hamter. ‘‘ Hum! This fellow might be in’s time a great 
buyer of land, with his statutes, his recognisances, his fines, his 
double vouchers, his:recoveries.” Aha! e’en so. And they do say the 
buyers of land, and the holders and inheritors thereof, shake now in 
their shoes at the signs of the times. ’Tis Graduation gravels ’em ! 

Graduation is vexation, Exemption free it bothers me ; 
Abatement is as bad : | And Betterment drives me mad. 

So might sing the buyer of land, an he had a heart for singing, 
which in this day he hath not. Now, J could sing,—terra-lirra like 
any lark, crow you like any chanticleer,—but that a graveyard song 
1s apt to sound like a raven’s croak. ‘* Hath this fellow no feeling 
of his business that he sings”—over a skull? So they might 
reproach me for my intempestive mirth, an I let out the glee of my 
heart in jocund song. ‘* That skull had a tongue in at, and could sing 


once,” Verily, yes! Could it warble now what were the burthen of 
its song? Something on this wise I wot. 


Back to the Well-let Land! | What ti nly 
Ah! who shall lead us thither ? | “did sted Con hans eae 
Clouds in the fiscal sky more lee | Dear to the farmers’ bosoms 


gather b | 2 : : 
And unlet farms lie round Oe evar | Reaping the Well-let Land! 
'O Land! O Land! 


Who’ll lead us, in Protective band, 
Thy lords be broken-hearted. 


Thither, O thither, 
Back to the Well-let Land ? |The harshest herald by our fate 
allotted, 


Back to the Well-let Land! | Beck . 
To you, ye fair-tilled regions, ‘ed high seri loots Trade and 
? 


Whereon the taxes were not laid in To lead us with no gentle hand. 


legions | 
Which had not felt the a pecan tan fe 
: ? 


heavy hand; | Far from the Well-let Land! 


"Tis so I hear the ong of the Skull—an ’twere the 


i é the pat 
friend of the Agricultura] “al nee 


VINCENT, a Bimetallist like CHAPLIN, 


Exchequer’s 


Good-morrow, Sweet 
ist for the Land, 
thing, dear Lords!” 


** This might be my lord Such-a-one, that praised my lord Such-a- 
one’s slip 0° the tongue when he hoped to profit thereby.” ‘* E’en so ; 
and now my Lady Worwm’s; chapless, and knocked about the 
mazzard with a sexton’s spade; here’s fine Revolution, an we had 
the trick to see wt.” Or “‘why may tt not be the skull of a lawyer 2?” 
They all love the Land ; lie for it whilst they live, and im it when 
they die. ‘‘ Where be his quiddets now, his quillets, his cases, his 
tenures, and his tricks? Why does he suffer a rude knave now to 
knock him about the sconce with a dirty shovel, and will not tell him 
of his action of battery ?” 

Hum! ‘‘ Wer’t to consider too closely to consider so? No, 
faith, not.a jot ; but to follow him thither with modesty enough, and 
likelthood to boot.” Yet favour I the fancy that this is the skull of 
some great buyer of land. The gorge gapeth as though to swallow 
up Mother Earth, like an Irish land-grabber. ‘‘ Js this the fine of 
his fines, and the recovery of his recoveries, to have his fine pate full 
of fine dirt? Will his vouchers vouch him no more of his purchases, 
and double ones too, than the length and breadth of a pair of in- 
dentures? The very conveyances of his lands will hardly le in this 
box ; and must the inheritor himself have no more? ha?” 

The inheritor? Aye, there’s the rub. The inheritor in futuro 
shall have /ess, even by the amount that amended Law, intervenient 
shall intercept—in the interest of the State and its Exchequer, and 
the Chancellor thereof. Good! Skull thou hast well served my turn, 
as text for a morality dear to Harcourt-HaMLeEt’s soul—and as de- 
monstration that Death hath his Duties as well as his Rights. Aha! 


Royat AcaDEMY Banquet.—Order of evening, short speeches. 
Excellent example gracefully set by Sir FrepEeric, P.R.A. H.R.H. 
Prince of WALEs responded for Self and Royal Family. Duke of 
CAMBRIDGE merry and military; Lord SrENcER nice and nautical ; 
Lord RosEBERY wise and witty. Lane, alliteratively coupled with 
‘* Literature,” piped, but no one felt inclined to dance ; cna then Sir 
Rosert Batt shouted for ‘‘Science.” ‘‘ After the bawl was over ” 
came first-rate speech by Bishop of PrrersoroveH. Turkish 
Ambassador wanted to encore it. ‘‘ Non possumus, Excellency,” 
poh Cardinal Vaucnan. ‘‘ He’s Bishop of Peterborough, not of 

e-peaterborough.”” Witticism at once recorded by Recorder Sir 
reetieri Hatt, Then all in to cigars, concert, coffee, and con- 
versation. 
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HAMLET AND THE SKULL. 


“THI FELLOW MIGHT BE IN’S TIME A GREAT BUYER OF LAND, WITH HIS 


Hamer (Sir W. H-Ro-R1). 


NISANCES, HIS FINES, HIS DOUBLE VOUCHERS, HIS RECOVERIES,” &c,, &c. 
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HORACE IN LONDON. 
Aw Epopg, ‘‘Breatus ILiE.” 
_ duseph speaks, the ‘* Nineteenth Century” in hand. 


‘** Happy the man who, void of state, 
Like simple students at the ‘ plough,’ 
Can saunter, muse, and lucubrate 
Amid Three Acres and a Cow; 
Who, all unstartled by the clash 
Of party warfare, mocks at ‘C.’ 
Derides the closure, need not dash 
Forth from the House to Terrace Tea : 
He counts the sheep and not the vote; 
His ‘ reading’ don’t concern a Bill ; 
He turns his Horace, not his coat, s 
And walks at ease round Dollis Hill. 
Instead of cutting down with grind 
Defects in Government’s. machine, 
He fells a tree or so, by kind 
Pertnission of Lord ABERDEEN, 
He quails no more at. ‘laughter loud’ ; 
No cheers ironic make him blench ; 
A garden seat receives him proud, 
As erst the ministerial bench, 
The sylvan prospect makes amends ; 
He really ‘to the country’ goes ; 
No simulated. wrath distends 
His peaceful muse beneath the rose ; 
But amatory strains delight,» ..... 
Soothed by the uncivic turtle-doves ; 
Would I could do the same, and write 
Of Horace and his lady-loves!”’ 


So carolled JosEpH CHAMBERLAIN, 
Who sighs for landed lordship still, 

Perusing GLADSTONE’S last refrain 
With eyes askance on Dollis Hill. 


| GENERAL ProverBIAL Rute ror Every- 
| BOpy #£xcEPT GiARDEVERS,—‘‘ As you make 


your bed so you must lie on it.” 


| Mrs, R. wasn’t at all well. 
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- PASSIONATE FEMALE LITERARY TYPES. 
iether ee THE OLD SCHOOL. 
Miss Waly (Author of “ Boots:\and Spurs and a Baritoné Voice !’’). ‘‘ HoNestiy, Luctua, 
| HAVE YOU- EVER MET THE MAN YOU, COULDN'T LOVE?” ee, 
Miss Thrump (who wrote ‘‘ Oh, the Meeting of the Lips !”). ‘‘ No, CLARISSA 1 
Miss Waly. ‘‘OQH, NEVER, NEVER! AND I EARNESTLY TRUST J NEVER SHALL |” 


HAvE vou?” 


“CALL THE WINNERS” (?). 
BoycorreD or not boycotted, if Esther 


| Waters calls general and effectual attention 


to the growth of gambling, which is the real 
‘curse of the country ’’ in these days, it will 
do more good than all the Dodos and Mar- 
cellas and Barabbasses and’ Heavenly Twins 
in all the libraries in the land. England is 
fast becoming, in an evil sense, the ‘*‘ Better” 
Land; and in consequence of the phrenzied 
cult of the Goddess of Gambling the later 
Victorian Era will come to be called the reign 
of Bad Queen Bet. From poor boot-blacks to 
middlé-class black-legs, and thence to aristo- 


| cratic black sheep, all classes of the com- 


munity are tarred and tainted with the same 
bad brush. ‘‘ All the winners!” yell the 
newspaper urchins; who ‘‘have a bit on” 
themselves — almost to a boy. SourHey’s 
Devil on his Walk would chuckle sardonically 
at the cry. 
He saw a ragged-breek’d urchin run 
A-shrieking out ‘‘ All the winners!!!’ [fun!” 
And the Devil smiled, and he sniggered, ** What 
What a bait for the greed-fired sinners ! 
Whilst the Gambling-Demon is wide awake, 
Half my imps may be idle snoosers. 
But wouldn’t.it sell if I published—from Hell— 
My record of ‘ All the Loosers!’’ 
Of all Primrose paths ’tis the Betting track 
Leads straightest down to perdition, 
And the loosers each day (of their souls) I should 


say 
Would fill a big ‘‘ Speshul Edition! ” 


News oF A DistinevisHeD InvaLip.— 
On being con- 
doled with, our excellent friend remarked 
that she was ‘‘not in the least surprised at 
her suffering from indigestion, as on the pre- 
vious evening she had had cramped salmon 


for dinner,”’ 


LO 
LO 
OH 


THAT HAT. 
(At the Private View.) 


I’tx see, I fear, not a picture here, 
For ever there comes between 
flower-bed on a lady’s head— 
That ’s pretty well all I’ve seen. 


I dodge and dive, but I can’t contrive 
To peep past the things that trim 

That far from flat, waving, curling hat, 
With it’s quite enormous brim. 


I’m short, she’s tall, I can’t see at all, 
And she always comes between ; 

Though quick or slow be my pace, no go, 
In front she has ever been. 


So all I know of this picture show 
Is a brim that scrapes my nose, 

On which upright, half a yard in height, 
Stands, ‘* blowing and growing,” a rose. 


AFTER THE BALL. 


(Fragment from a Record at the End of the 
Season. ) 


Tae stranger had heard shouts and cries, 
but had seen no smoke. He had ascribed the 
latter characteristic of the fray to the newest 
invention in gunpowder. Still the noise was 
terrific. He could not see the combatants 
engaged in their fierce contest, but every now 
and again a victim was carried to the rear. 
Sometimes to the ambulance-tent, sometimes 
to a retiting-room of even a sadder nature. 
The fight was evidently hotly contested, and 
the list of the lost and wounded would be a 
very long one. 

*“And how many patients have you, 
Doctor ?”’ asked the stranger, as he entered 
the hospital tent. ; 

“Oh, about the average. Six broken legs, 
ten fractured arms, twelve staved-in ribs, 
and seven collar-bones unsettled. Had this 
poor fellow’s neck been twisted half an inch 
more, they would have had to carry him’ to 
the other tent. It would have been all up 
with him.” 

And then the stranger noticed that although 
the marquee was full of suffering men, there 
were no signs of warfare. He saw no swords, 
no rifles, and no accoutrements. 

‘*And where was the battle fought?” 
asked the stranger. 

** What battle?” queried the Doctor. 

‘“ Why the battle in which these poor 
fellows came by their wounds.” 

‘Oh, it wasn’t in a battle,” returned the 
Medico, ‘‘that my patients got into such 
straits. No, they owe their presence here to 
joining in a game of football.” 


A NEW PET. 


[“‘ There is rage any animal, from the polar 
bear to the mouse, which has not been tamed by 
man as a pet.””—From a recent Magazine Aveta, 


Tat ‘‘ Polar Bear’! It sounded nice, 
Suggestive of the land of ice, 
Aurora, whales, and Esquimaux ; 
And then so new, so comme tl faut, 
A change from cockatoos and mice! 


I bought one, at a longish price— 
It made two orphans in a trice, 
And killed a dozen dogs or so, 
That Polar Bear! 


Perhaps you’ll offer some advice 
How best a buyer to entice, 
Or would some enterprising show 
This special offer like to know ? 
‘* For sale—tremendous sacrifice— 


That Polar Bear ” 


. ts te 
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GEMS FROM THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
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‘No. 175. Dining Alone; or, The Gluttonous Lion 
and the Little Kid. “ Ain’t it golopshus!” J. T. 
Nettleship. 


No. 316 !The Cow preparing ‘to jump over the Moon, 
but rather baulked by being puzzled as to whether it 
isn’t the Sun. Fred Hall. 


y r , f 
Nos. 64 and 61. Lady 
the First. Henry T. Wells, R.A, and J. 8. Sargent, A. 


K W, 
The Black Watch ‘‘ making hay” at 
William B. Wollen. 


gardless of her doom she is ‘‘ going on— 
anyhow.’’ Evidently, ‘‘She dunno where 
he are.”’ Hon. John Collier. 


No. 4380. 


Quatre Bras. 
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No. 462. 
tricity: ‘‘Oh! turn it off for good- 


No. 20. | Poor Lady! Severe bilious A Pennyworth of Elec- 


‘* Aha! wait till 2 appear.”? Sol. | attack. Draught every two hours. 
J.’ Solomon, Sir F. Leighton, Bart., P.R.A. Hon. John Collier. 


1 ees |FREDERIC Lricuton, P.R.A., calls the lady in this fine 2 a.m.), ‘‘I don’t think I like it!” 
memes |picture. More correct, though less classical, to say not ;Srymour Lucas, A. ? 
pee **Fat” but ‘‘ Comfortable Idica.” No. 78.. Luxe Fitprs, R.A., scores many 
Left till Called f oN mee as No. 42. ** Tea,” by G. D. LEsrix, R.A., is delightful. | with his Mrs. Robert Yerburgh. Belle 
re Race, yeah eae Pedal no '|Suggestive of future romance in the figure of this little | affaire de Luke's, 
umbrella! no shoes! and the snow is Wed cnialer No. 90.7 See ay 9 
falling so slowly I can count the flakes. *  Fabula narrative de Tea” 0. 90. ummer Fruit.” 
1 wonder if it’s going to be any Marcus Sronk, R.A. Stone fruit. 
worse ? Wish some one would come should have been the motto. No. 104. ‘'A Difficult Position”? might 
and fetch me.” Sir F. Leighton, No. 54. Miss Stirling, by Henry T. Writs, R.A. | have been the other title of “‘ The Eleventh 
‘A picture of sterling value. Bravo! Oil-Wells! | Hour,” by J. H. Lortmer. How does she 
_, No.59. Portrait of a Lady (How nice), 5 


No. 523. . The Coming Hamlet. 


ness’ sake! !”’ 


By 


No. 190. Snow’d Up; 


Charming! 


Bart., P.R.A. 
ee wat ; manage to keep her seat ? 

No.3. ‘ Bob's Up!” by AnTuor §. Cops, | by Emity Goopcmip. ‘‘Good child” must| No. 110. The Marquess of Ripon, K.G. 
being a portrait of General Lord Roserrs, 
V.C., G.C.B., &e. E 

No. 6. ‘‘ The End of the Pier.” Poor 
Pier! Last Appierance! Affecting title of 
Mr. Hecror CaFrFrerr’s picture. 

No. 15. Admirable picture of Major- 
General Sir Francis GRENFELL, K.C.B., &e. 


By W. W. Ovtrss, R.A. At this style of | 


portraiture who greater than Ou-less ? 
No. 20, ‘* Fat Idica.’’? At least so Sir 


be rewarded, and ‘‘ take the cake.”’ 

No. 70. Harold and Maud, children of 
E. A, Kitching, Esy., J.P., by PERcy 
BieLAND, who, of course, on this occasion 
brought the Kitching folk into the Drawing- 
room. 

No. 72. ‘‘ His First Cigarette.” ‘‘ Oh, 
dear!’ says the juvenile smoker (who looks 
something like what Lord K-s-b-ry may 
have been in very much earlier life—at about 


By Husert Herkomer, R.A. ‘A * Rippin’’ 
picture!” 


No. 121. Lady Eden. Evidently Evr’s 
second title. Congratulations to Lewis C. 
Pow Les. 

No. 124. ‘‘ Nature’s Archway.” J. Mac- 
Wuirrer, R.A. His Diploma picture. 
Scene at Sark. It should be called 


‘““ Nature's SARKitecture.” 
No. 130. ‘* Waiting for a Ferry : Venice.” 
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Of course this charming Vene- 
tian subject is by HENRY | \\ 
Woops, R.A. Wenlce was- 
always celebrated for its 
Waters, and now it is known | 
to us byits Woods. ** Beauti- 
ful Isle of the Sea”’ was the old 
song. ‘‘ Beautiful ile-painting 
of the Woods”’ say we. 
No. 135. ‘‘ The Bracelet.’ 
Marvellous fine picture by Sir 
F. Leienton, Bart., NE 
Classical, of course: Grecian _2 = 
rather: prominent istheelbow, ~“Zzz= 
which looks a bit sore. Abbre- 
viated title, ‘‘ Elbow-Greece.”’ 
No. 164. Follow my LEADER, 
A.-along ‘A Wet Roadside.” 
No. 232. A Rise in Life ; 
or, Taken Up by a Queer Old 
Bird. By Briton RIvikrRg, | 
R.A., who calls it ** Gany-. 


. 4 Versailles.” 
By VA. -C. Prinsep, ‘A., 
stage-manager to the Royal | 
Academy Theatre. 

No. 806... WiLt1am: * F. | 
Yeames, R.A., gives us a) 
masterly picture of a medieval 
gent trifling with some toy 
puppies. A brief amusement, 
or ‘‘ cur-tailed joys.” 

No. 339. Awkward position 
of Mr. Copr’s Right Hon. 
A. J, Mundella, M.P., and 
(No. 343) Sir GEorcE REID’s 
Professor Blackie (no connec- 
tion with Day AnD MARTIN), 
placed on either side of 

No. 340. Husrert HERKOo- 
MER, R.A.’s, lady ‘‘all beauti- 
ful in naked purity.”’ Quite 
charming is the artist’s lady, 
but both aforesaid gentlemen 
are looking most demurely in 
the opposite direction. Highly moral group. 
- No. 423. Send for a ladder and look at 
** Lunette and portion of ceiling” hung up 
above part of a mural decoration by the 
Colour-SarcENT, A. This must be carefully 
examined by a Commission in Lunettecy. 

No more time or space just now. Must 
step back to look once more at the delightful 
portrait of H.R.H. The Princess of Wales, 
painted by Luxe Frinpgs, R.A., and to suggest 
to him this motto :— 

“*Q Miracle of Womanhood.” 
The Princess. Prologue.— Tennyson. 


A PICCADILLY PASTORAL. 


[A pair of wood-pigeons may be observed nesting 
in a plane-tree in Piccadilly, undisturbed by the 
turmoil below.— Daily Paper.| 
I HAVE found out a gift for my fair ; 
IT have found where the woo -pigeons breed, 
But, on second thoughts, let me forbear 
#rom a very ridiculous deed, 
Climb this plane-tree for eggs I will not: 
Piccadilly ’s too public by far ; ; 
Tens of thousands would rush to the spot 
And**’E dunno,” they’d cry,‘ w’ere’e are!” 


Then, she loves ‘all the birds of the air,” 
(So she tells me) including the deven! 
ough her hats don’t exactly prepare 
One for this—but enough! I’m in love 

And here comes the delight of my heart! — 
We qi be off to some restaurant nigh: 

And I’ll offer amends with ‘‘ dove-tart.»? 
As some lunatics call pigeon-pie, 


i ee 
i ___— 


On 4 Lrtrét0us Maw.—“ Quem 
Aa ert uem De ; 
perdere (Nist) Prius denne eus vult 


Keeper (in charge of Water). 
FINE SPORT, Guv’NOoR!” 
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SOMETHING LIKE. 


(Little Jenkins, having been told that a Pike is a most voracious fish, and being 
about to try for the big one, has baited with a small leg of mution.) 
‘‘GLAD TO SEE AS HOW YOU ’RE HAVIN’ sicw | Strong enough for the Handel 


THE POET’S SPRING. 


‘* SUMMER is y-cumen in, 
Loud sing Cuckoo!” =. ~~ - 
With‘everything that pretty bi 

They choke the study flue. 

I wot in Spring it is the thing 
To set my study straight; 
But what the deuce is the use 
Of greenery in the grate? 


Summer is y-cumen in, 
Loud calleth Sweep! 

On everything that written bin 
In vain my eye I keep. 

They pile them all against the wall, 

- And swathe with table-cloth;. .- — 

That Sweep at six may fix his sticks— 

This also maketh wroth.’ . 


Summer is y-cumen in, 
Fire is y-goen out: Sr 
And Dick, BrEaDWINNER blows his nail, 
And flings his arms about, ~ 
Where can I my matches throw, 
Or knock my G. B. D. ? 
And Lucy won’t be grave—but oh! 
The difference to me! 


To tHE AveusTIN 
THEATRE.—‘‘ As you like it” so you. must 
leave it. There was a Grand Farewell Night 
on Saturday last, and now the London 
theatre-going public, congratulating Manager 
Avcustin [who, to be consistent with his 
prenom, must come back tn Augzst], on his 

returns,” look forward to the return of the 


en which has. done, so excellently well 


Daty Co., Datny's 


et re eee OS works of our Mr, SHAKSPEARR. - 4 
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show! 
‘to see your dear old 
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— FESTIVAL. 


‘My pear Goop FrrenD, Mr, 
|P., my Sweet, BUT NEVEB 
{ Green, P., — We have got | 
| | our triennial Handel Festival 
coming onin June. ** Try any, 
all Handel at this Festival, 
and pick ’em where you like.’ 
Give this Handel a turn, my 
dear Mr. P. ! 
- We’ve that Gye-antess as & 
| songstress "Madame , ALBANI | 
‘coming, likewise MELBA: (on | 
whose name my friend WAGe- 
STAFF can only pun when he 
has a cold id’is ’ed, and sings, | 
‘* Then you’ ll re- Melba me!” 
Oh!); also Maid Manrran 
|(M‘Kenziz). Then of course 
\the merry Manns with his 
»merry men, and the Organist | 
| Eyre, who is ’igher up than 
| 


cs cote ‘ TURN FOR THE HANDEL 


most of the performers, in fact | 
the only thing at the C. P. 
| that can anger anybody con- | 
‘nected with the Festival is 
‘the position of the organist, 
i because, from the moment we | 
/were compelled to place him > 
-» where he is now perched aloft, 
*. -/it-became-evident to everyoné 
that our Eyre was raised. If, 
as some persons insist on doing, 
you pronounce his name as az 
and not zre, then your-angry 
passions need not rise, and you 
are simply delighted to have 
such an 477 on the organ. 
But alas! the news has just | 
arrived that this Eyre is not 


constitution, and so his place 
will be taken by Mr. WALTER 
Hepecock, quite a ‘‘rara avis.” CHARLES 
THE Frrst (and only) SANTLEY will be there ; 


high Ben DAvIEs will be all there, but Be 


| Nevis cannot come, and he’s a trifle higher: 


we ve caught our Norman SaLmonp, than 
whom no better by musical doctors has ever 
been ex-salmond. Mr. ANDREW BLACK, not 
a Christy Minstrel as his name suggests 
sings in this Festival for the first time ; an 
Epwarp Ltoyp is a certainty,—at least, 1: 
he didn’t come after promising, ‘‘ Who 
then,” as the Yorkshireman broadly observed, 
ae told a loy, and so after all it ’s Epwarp 
oyd.”” 
So, Mr. P., twill be.a big occasion, a great 
Don’t forget to book it, and come 


CrysTaL PAL. 


P.S.—Lots of seats for everyone who comes 
to Syd-in-’em! (Ahem!) | | 


TOO WILLINGLY: LET DIE. | 
[According to the Daily News of the 28th ult; 
an inscription on the front of No. 34, Rue de 
Richelieu, Paris, announces that MoLiIzR»’s death 
occurred there, while No. 40 also claims in @ 


similar manner to occupy the site of the housé 
where he died.] _ 


BEHOLDERS, getting back their breaths, 
Must deem one statement—unveracious ; 
And yet, perhaps, it took two deaths’ 
To kill a being so vivacious.~ _ 


Conjectures, probably, are rife ; 
But this, at least, may be decided : 
MOLIERE was pleasant in his life, ~ 
Though in his death he be divided. 


THE Latest LITERARY Ermemic. —'Thé 


| Yellow (Book) Fever. 


May 19, 1894.] 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 
(Being a Series of Private Letters on these and other Subjects. ) 


No. Il.—From Lapy Maser Hunter, Pentnanp Hatz, Hants, 
To THE Hon. Victor Maypew, WuHiIte’s Cius, Lonpoy. 


Dear Mr. Maypew, 


What a disappointment! I can’t get over it; for apart from the 
pleasure it always gives Mother and me to see you, we had quite 


counted on you to play host for us; 
my eldest brother has his own shoot, 
and Rotto is recruiting at Valles- 
cure after the fatigues and dis- 
appointments of the election. I have 
got Mother with me just now on a 
long visit; she so looked forward to 
seeing you again. ‘‘ Dear Mary’s 
boy,” the said; ‘‘she and I were 
such friends, and called each other 
‘ARAMINTA’ and ‘ Etvrra’ in our 
letters—girls were romantic in those 
days—and then we were maids of 
honour together, and the dear Queen 
used to enjoy duets. Mary and I 
both learned the harp from CHATTER- 
TON ; nowadays girls learn the 
trumpet and the cornet I helieve.”’ 
I am afraid Mother doesn’t much 
like the latter-day girl: neither the 
desperately earnest type with a 
mission to the Boot-black Brigade 
and a disregard of all home duties, 
nor—worst of all—the Miss Craik 
variety. Oh dear, your description 
of her made me shudder! ‘Take 
care, or she will marry you before 
you know where you are. So many 
men are married by girls nowadays— 
it is a new development. 

Talking of new developments, 
what do you think of JoHNNIE 
GRay’s engagement? He has only 
£150 a year from his mother, and 
can’t get anything to do (‘‘Shouldn’t 
mind a political secretaryship, or an 
agency for some big office with good 
commissions, don’t you know,” he 
always says in a sort of resigned 
voice) ; but his fiancée, Lord EaBERT 
ARDEN’s second girl, has an excel- 
lent post as lady-housekeeper to one 
of the new working-ladies’ fiats 
with a matron under her ; and 
directly she gets her next ‘‘rise,’’ she 


and JOHNNIE are to be married. Perhaps she’ll find him a place as 
Then have you heard about the 
as just been made a ‘‘Soul,” and he is 


a sort of glorified hall 
MontTcoMERYs? She 


orter.... 
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“‘T am afraid Mother,doesn’t much like the latter-day gurl.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


My Baronite-in-Chief sends me the follow- 
ing opinion on a new work. Hesays:—‘‘ The 
Green Bay Tree, joint work of W. H. Wit- 
KINs and HeErRBerT VIVIAN, published by 
Hurcuinson & Co., is, truly, as its second 
title denotes, a tale of to-day. The pity of it 
is it should be so sorryaone. These young 
men know their Harrow, their Cambridge, 
their London, with its varying phases of 
the season, and Monte Carlo with its smiling 
sea and its (sometimes) gloomy Casino. They 
skim the froth of society, and, on the whole, 
the product is exceedingly distasteful. But 
that is not their fault. They did not make 
the wide world and all that therein is, though 
there are not lacking in the writing of the 
work traces of evidence that they would have 
felt equal to the task had it been imposed 
upon Rien. As it is, their duty.is: limited to 
transfering to their canvas portraits of some 
of the personages who scamper by in the whirl 
of society, and sketches of some of the scenes 
Se conjunction creates. It is all-smartly 

one. 


VOL. CVI. 


No flagging on any page of the three | 


NI OS TEI PE ITVS 


volumes, with here and there —notably the 
chapters describing the opening of the Cory- 
ton honeymoon at the ‘Lord Wardén,’ and the 
closing of the Tyrconnel honeymoon at Monte 
Carlo—powerfully delineated episodes. The 
sketches of school and college life are evi- 
dently reminiscent of personal experiences, 
whilst those who live in London Society to- 
day will fancy they recognise familiar faces 
flitting through the book.’ My Baronite is 
more fortunate than his Chief, who had a 
gallant struggle with the first volume of the 
G. B.T. But ‘‘ I am quite content with this 
opinion of a trusted expert, and shall not 
take any further trouble to form my own on 
this book,” quoth THE Baron DE B.-W. 


Mrs. R. was persuaded by her nephew to 
go to a music-hall with him one evening. 
She says she will never enter such a place 
again, for some one sang a tropical song, that 
made her feel very hot and uncomfortable. 


New: DEFINITION (by a hungry would-be 


Diner).—W aiter—one who makes you wait. 


x 
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Dear me, what a lot of things there are that I want to 
Do let me know when you can come. 
the BLaGDENs; this is the second bad turn they’ve done me; they 
secured my favourite cousin Berry, the girl I’ve often told you 
about, for the same party. 
don’t, because of poor you and Betty. 
ance. She really is charming, and s0 very original—I mean original, 
inasmuch as she’s actually only a thoroughly nice, good girl, per- 
fectly happy at home, and without a vocation, or even any desper- 
ately salient characteristic, save charme. 


Bother 


I hope it’ll be deadly dull! No, I 


Do cultivate her acquaint- 


What my party next week will be 
without either her or you to help 
me, I dare not contemplate. Four 
guns, whom I don’t particularly 
mind, and the wives of two of them, 
whom I do. Neither of them is in 
the least congenial to me, or would 
by any chance have been asked to 
Pentland save as the wife of a gun. 
Bless me, I’ve heard of the son of a 
gun; but that’s nothing, I’m sure, 
to the wife of a gun. A dreadful 
specimen I’ve generally found her. 
However these four men are old 
friends of dear Harry’s, and have 
come to our December shoot for 
years. It’s an understood thing 
now. Captain CHRISTIE’s wife, by 
the way, is a sister of your friend 
Captain MAxweELt, and simply a 
feminine replica—so you may 
imagine how sympathetic we are to 
each other. What you say of the 
popularity of the Maxwe.t type of 
man is so true, and that’s one of the 
things we’ll talk about when you 
come. 

Little Harry shares the general 
disappointment, he is panting 
show ‘‘ Godpa”’ his sailor suit. *‘ His 
dear little leggies would be more 
honoured now in the breech than in 
the observance, I think,” said Mother 
(can’t you hear her say it), so HARRY 
was promoted to trousers. He grows 
very like his father (thank you, dear 
friend, for your words about hzm), 
but has the BoropDALE eyes, and often 
reminds Mother of TaRNAWAY and 
Rotto when they were little, she 
says. He does little lessons with me 
now, and has developed a passion for 
arithmetic. ‘‘ What comes after mil- 
Jions ?”? I heard him murmur yester- 

‘foh yes, billions, of course, 


ay 5 
and then postillions.”” He and little Mas both send kisses, and with 
most friendly regards from Mother and me, 
Believe me, very sincerely yours, 


Masset HUNTER. 


DEAR DOROTHY. 
(A Little Love Affair.) 


DEAR Dororxy, ’twas but the other day 
(Last Sunday, to be accurate), that we 
Were introduced in quite a proper way, 
Dear Dororxy. 


Your ladyship smiled greciouns on me: 
To my requests you did not say me ‘* Nay.” 
I asked you if you’d sit upon my knee; 
You came at once and, coming, came to 
stay. 
It’s true your age—as yet—is only Three; 
Perhaps that’s why I don’t do wrong to say 
Dear Dororny ! 


A MISAPPREHENSION CoRRECTED.— Answer 
to ** An Earnest InquireEr.”’—You are in’ 
error. Sois your spelling. The show to which ; 
you refer is mot an exhibition of ‘* Prince | 
Teck’ s.silk hat,’ as.you infer from it being 
spoken of as ‘' The Silk Tegx-tile Exhibition.” 
Note the spelling, and in future don’t trust’ 
to your ear but your eye. 
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THE COMPANY CORMORANT AND THE LITTLE FISHES. 
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‘*Can I Go ABROAD TO FInisH, Ma?” 


‘* No. 


‘*You SHOULDN'T JUDGE EVERYBODY BY Pa, Ma!” 


TELL IT NOT IN GATH! 
(A Philistine’s Confession.) 


FRIENDS called me a Philistine long years ago; 
was never quite clear what it meant ; 
But this I do know, that it set me aglow 
With a sort of ** divine discontent.” 
I have not much culture, I’m sorry to say, 
I am neither a sage nor a bard ; 
Yet to be ‘tin the movement” I wished in 


my way, ; 
And I’ve tried most tremendously hard. 


The Children of Light are a curious lot, 
And with them to range and to rank, 
I found I must revel in absolute rot, 
And glory in popinjay prank. 
To be in their swim, I must wallow in whim, 
And perpetrate palpable fudge. 
I’ve tried to, of course, but my chances are 


slim 
Of succeeding—if I ’m any judge. 


Emasculate yearning and maudlin conceit, 
Disgusted me, do what I would. 
‘* Virility,” vaunting like roughs on the 
street, 
Attracted me not as it should. 

The truculent tone and the tomahawk style 
Appeared to strike noodles with awe; __ 
But when I assumed them I felt all the while 

Like an Indian scolding his squaw. 


The beauty of sickness, the sweetness of sin, 
Palled on me, like medlars, or mead. _ 
For rottenness flavoured:-with honey—or gin— 
I had not the palate indeed. 
Erotical raptures in finicking phrase 
To decadent dudes might be sweet ; 
But I felt that the gushings of hedonist praise 
Were the very worst species of ‘* bleat.”’ 


The Flowers of Evil emitted foul sniffs 
Like festering lilies, or worse, 

From a midden’s forbidden malodorous whiffs 
Infect the most finical verse. 

Yes; whether my brain or my stomach was 


weak, 
I never could rightly determine ; 

But round the rank sewers of letters to sneak 
I felt only worthy of—vermin ! 


Insane arabesques, symbols empty of sense, 
And impressions in mud and in mist, 
As Art, may be triumphs supreme and im- 
mense, 
But a dragon-wing’d demon, a-twist 
With Japanese jim-jams, a-squat in a pool 
Of blood, or ot red and black inks, 
Simply ee my wits like a spool of tost 
wool, 
And knots my poor brain up in kinks, 


A Stygian sphinx, a Chimera in soot, 
A problem in EvucLipD gone mad, 

Blank bosh—with a savour of Belial to boot, 
May be Art —or Fantastical Fad ; 

But if my sole path from the purlieus of 


Gath 
To the top of the triple-forked hill 
Be that way,—in spite of much scorn and 
some wrath, 
I must e’en be a Philistine still! 


Buperet Note. — Temperance party very 
hard to please. Three Liberal brewers re- 
fused to vote on Thursday for Budget, and 
abstained from the Division. The teetotal 
party, accordingly, highly indignant at them 
—for being total abstainers ! 

Tue Britisu ‘‘ SPHERE OF INFLUENCE,” — 
The cricket-ball. 
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Ir’s TIME YOU WERE MARRIED; AND MEN DON’T CARE HOW ILL-EDUCATED A WOMAN IS,” 


DOGGEREL, BY TOBY’S COUSIN. 


[‘‘ Petz, Mr. GLApsTONE’s black Pomeranian, 
was lost and is found. He walked into a house 
at Stroud Green, whence, after hospitable treat- 
ment, he was taken yesterday, after an absence of 
three days. There was great rejoicing at Dollis 
Hill at his home-coming.””—Daily Paper, May 10.) 

’T rs really too bad of that Petz— 
He’s a most inconsiderate dog ! 
Gallivanting away, he forgets 
That DorotHy’s wild with regrets, 
And pines in his abseuce and frets ; 
ile we’ve ‘‘ pars” put in all the 
gazettes, 
And circulars sent to the ‘‘ vets,” 
To explain with exact epithets 
The points of this pertest of pets. 
All the time he is gadding zncog. 
In the suburbs, and probably gets 
Entangled with canine coquettes, 
Or some devilment aids and abets, 
Or works off a score of old debts 
In a few rough-and-tumble duets, 
’Tis thus that he playfully whets 
His taste for adventures, and sets 
His Dollis Hill friends in a fog! 
Yes, this black Pomeranian Petz, 
He’s a most irrepressible dog ! 


Mrs. R. was, of course, at the Asquith- 
Tennant wedding last week. ‘* Dear me,’ she 
said to Mr. BEERBOHM TREE, whom she met 
on the crowded staircase, ‘‘I see all the 
notorieties are here!’’? She afterwards ex- 

lained that she meant ‘‘ all the celebrities,” 
ut it’s much the same thing. 

QuEsTION oF TonE.— Do all the contributors 
to The Yellow Book take a jaundiced yiew of 
life ? 


as tre —_ 
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BRILLIANT STARS AT THE ST. JAMES’S. 


r Masqueraders, our own dear 7ENERY HavutHor Jones has 
| Bal. S iinelyadramatic play, of which the two sen scenes 
are so daringly improbable that, had they not been acted to per- 
| fection by Mr. Grorce ALEXANDER and Mr. HERBERT WARING, 
aided in the second and more powerful situation by Mrs. BAT ICE 
CaMPBELL, the fate of the piece would have been seriously imperilled. 
But the author is justified ae actors, and the play, a triumph for 

is drawing over-crowded houses. 
ae Act: Sant ball at old-fashioned inn of county town. Ad- 
mirably painted and arranged: view of bar below ; of corridor, or 
gallery, above. ‘‘ Gallery” well brought in, since principal action 
| on which play turns is an appeal to the gallery—viz. the selling by 

auction, in i presence of the county ladies and gentlemen, of a 
Barmaid’s Kiss!! The amateur auctioneer is a kind of burlesqued 
Careless selling Charles Surface’s ancestors at the hammer. Hven 
had Miss Dulcie Larondie been but a 
common barmaid, the gracious and 
approving presence of the high-bred 
ladies, entering into ‘‘the fun of the 
thing,” would surely have been an 
impossibility. True that ’ENERY 
| HaurHor shows one minor character, 

Lord Crandover, mildly protesting. 
| But Lady Crandover should have 
| initiated the protest; and, as apparently 
| the only chaperon present, would she ‘ 
| not have risen with dignity and have [| 
| bade her daughter and the other young 
| ladies follow her back to the ball- 
room, which the entire Jaa had tem- 
porarily abandoned, probably during an 
interval allowed the band for refresh- 
| ment? Again, as this barmaid is 
| known to be a young lady “‘ in reduced 
circumstances,”’ with evidently a con- 
siderable amount of self-respect, surely 
she would have retired to her own room. 

All she does, however, is to expostulate 
in dumb show with two or three of the 
supernumeraries, and the only practi- 
| cally solid reason against her retire- 
‘| ment seems to be that in this hotel of 
| Mr. Jonzs’s there is no one else except 
| theaged proprietor, Brinker, to attend 
| to the business. Of course ’ENERY 
HavtHor has taken out his own 
** poetic licence,” and can do what he 

es on his own public-house premises, 
| In this Act the character-part of the 

old huntsman, as played by Mr. 
Wim H. Day, could not be bettered. 

During the entr’acte one George 
Copeland (heartily rendered by Mr. Ben 
WEBSTER), an ingeniously conceived 
variety of ‘‘ Cuartxs his friend,” has 
gone off, died, and left his entire for- 
tune, for no particular reason (which is 
reason enough, of course), to David 
Remon, So in the Second Act Darid, 
the poor astronomer, is a rich man. 

_ Passing over this Second Act, with 

its occasionally laboured, but on the 
eo amusing drawing-room dialogue, with its handsome gift by 
eu payenomer of a cheque-book and unlimited credit at his 
t = t bye y Skene, we come to the Third Act, where, in the 
fie Hes a iad su ae. play, Mr, OATES ce is the finest 
hie js mat nifigently secon ae d by Mr Wom 8 with a vengeance, and 

is this situ : +s 
lover, proposes to Sir Brice a tel theta isin es Peapod 
two cuts out of three—the stakes be; ig Remon’s two hundred 
wife and baby! The baby 
by Nurse 


‘‘ Box (David Remon). I have it! § 
Eh, Mr. Cox? Cox (Sir Brice Skene) 
Box, Or what say you to dice ? 
* % 


ose we draw lots for the lady ? 
‘hat ’s fair enough, Mr. Box, 
Cow. Dice, by all means, &e., &c. 

Box. Let’s try something else, j 3 


T have i 
ANNE (Dulcie Larondie) P LAV Its 


Con. The Suppose we toss for PENELOPE 


very thing I was going to propose.”’ 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON. CHARIVARI. 


‘* Here we go up, up, up!” as the finale owght to be. Our 
Remon’s Trance, addressed to H. A. Jones. 


[May 19, 1894. 


And then as beforehand they had thrown dice for Penelope 
Anne, so now they betake themselves to cards ; thus the original 
situation in Box and Cox is doubly exciting, and is kept up until 
one calls the other ‘‘cheat,’” and the other retaliates with 
‘‘swindler”; and then, just as David Remon pitches into Sir 
Brice, so Cox is about to rush on Box, and Boz to rush on Coz, 
when—but as the scene is familiar to every amateur it is needless to 
recall the details. Is it not incredible that a playwright such as is 
the ere JonES should have been in happy ignorance of this 
classic 

Well, the half-drunken Str Brice loses, and then is knocked over, 
and shaken violently (his lost spouse being still present, rather enjoy- 
ing the scene) by the virtuous, self-sacrificing astronomer, who 
threatens to murder him if he dares ever to interfere with his own 
wite, who will be, from henceforth, the mistress of Mr, David 
Remon. At last an English dramatic author has justified the popu- 
lar belief of the French people, that English noblemen sell their 
wives at Smithfield! But this situa- 
tion is, in effect, the piece. 

2” After this comes Act 1V. And what 
happens? ’EneERY HavrHor cannot 
kill the now inconvenient Str Brice 

as that would be too old and hackneyed 
an expedient, so he shows us the rich 
astronomer, the unprincipled winner 
of the Wife and Nursery Stakes, 
the desperately infatuated and long- 
hungering lover, David Remon, sud- 
denly converted by the copy-book 
morality of a nursing sister, seconded 
by the whimpering sentimentality of a 
foolish, vapouring younger’ brother, a 
kind of esthetic effeminate roysterer 
(and the highest praise is due to Mr. 
H. V. Esmonp for his rendering this 
unreal character so as not only not to 
make it ridiculous, but to win for it 
the audience’s warmly-expressed ap- 
preciation), whom David can kick or 
caress just as he feels inclined. Out 
of the Ibsenitish drama no such demi- 
sexed creation as this Eddie Remon 
can, as far as I know, be found. It is 
in this character that JonEs salutes 
Issen. And so the astronomer, pas- 
sionately loving the woman he has 
won, who passionately returns his love, 
renounces her, gives her up, as if she. 
were an insoluble riddle,—which she 
isn’t; and saying, airily and astro- 
nomically, ‘‘ We will meet again in 
Andromeda’”’—he might just as well 
have said ‘* We willgo and stay with . 
my old friend the Man in the Moon” 
—he departs on his astronomical ex-. 
pedition. Was ever tale more im- 
probable? This last Act gives the 
audience a cold douche, which would 
be fatal to the success of;the play, had 
not the overwhelming force of the 
Third Act triumphed over all obstacles, | 
past, present, and future. 

The best light comedy scene of the 
play is in the Third Act between Mr. 
Extior, Miss Irenr VansruaH, and Miss BeryL Faser. ‘This tells 
immensely, er 

And now—Why is it called The Masqueraders? Is it because 
human action is travestied by the author? Who ‘‘masquerades”’ ? 
Not the brutal husband ; not the lovers; not the cynical friends Sir 
Benjamin Backbite Lushington and Lady Sneerwell Shelford, for 
these persons do not in any way disguise their real sentiments, but,. 
on the contrary, air them in public with obtrusive cynicism; not the 
young gentlemen of the Hunt; not the matronly Lady Crandover. 
An i none of these, who represent The Masqueraders ? Simply 
nobody. 

As to the plot, Puff’s immortal answer to his critic Dangle must 
be borne in mind and quoted on behalf of Mr. Henry ARTHUR 
Jones, ‘ But,” asks Dangle, after hearing Puff describe a strong 
situation in his own play, ‘‘ won’t this sree rather improbable ?”’ 
Puff replies, ‘‘ To be sure it will—but what the a a play is 
not to show occurrences that happen every day, but things just so 
strange, that though they never did, they might happen.” N othing 
succeeds like success; and this is, without doubt, a daring, but a 
deserved success, and ’ENERY ASTRONOMER JONES ‘‘ may Mocs his 
lucky stars”’ at the St. Jamxs’s, 

Private Box. 
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A POINT OF TRESPASS. 


Irate Owner of this side of Water, ‘‘ARE YOU AWARE THAT YOU ARE 


TRESPASSING IN THIS WATER, YOUNG Man?” 
Sharp Youth. ‘‘ Bur I’M NOT IN THE WATER, SIR.” 


Trate Owner (more irate), ‘‘ CONFOUND YOU, BUT YOU ’VE JUST TAKEN 


A Fisu our!” 
Sharp Youth. ‘‘ Yus, Sir. 


122 


THE Fisn was TRESPASSING 


QUITE A LITTLE (BANK) HOLIDAY. 
(A Page from Nobody in Particular’s Diary.) 


Woke at three, and did not like to drop off again for fear I should 
oversleep myself. However, did, and consequently had to dress in 
ten minutes. No time for breakfast. Had to run to catch the train. 
Too early for omnibuses, and didn’t see the pull of taking a cab. 
Got to the station just as they were closing the doors. However, 


‘managed to buy my ticket and scrambled into overcrowded compart- 


ment. Counted my change and found myself 
half-a-crown short. Must have left it in the 
pigeon-hole at the booking-office. However, 
might have been worse; might have lost half 
a sovereign. Still, just my luck. Irritated at 
seeing over-dressed foreigner smiling at my 


eee ! 
Sudden intrusion in overcrowded compart- 
ment resulted in unpleasant remarks about 
people who won’t come in time, and will in- 
, convenience everybody. Nobody makes room, 
and everybody glares at an elderly traveller, 
much encumbered with luggage, who tries to 
get in. Find standing for hours in a cramped 
position far from pleasant. But can’t be helped. Train don’t stop 
until we get to our journey’s end. Wish they would open the 
windows, but they won’t. Wish they wouldn’t smoke, but they will. 
Get to Snaresborough at last. It isn’t much of a town. In fact 
it’s more of a village than anything else. If you walka hundred 
yards any way you come to flat country. The flat country consists 
chiefly of miles of fields. It’s got an old church, but the church isn’t 
open. Key with the Sexton. The Sexton can’t be found, as he has 
gone to London for a holiday. He has taken the key with him. 
Snaresborough much better in fine weather than in wet. To-day 
it rains. Ask old inhabitant if he thinks it will clear up by-and-by. 
No; he doesn’t. When it rains at Snaresborough it generally keeps 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI, 


\ 


\ 


at it for a week. It has been raining for the last four days, so 
it is likely to be fine by Wednesday. As this is Monday and 
I have to catch the 7.30 train to town, afraid I can’t wait. : 
I ask the old inhabitant if he 
knows of any place of interest 
in the neighbourhood. He 


like to go to ‘the top of St. 
Syce.”” On further inquiry I 
discover that St. Sirus (pro- 
nounced .‘‘St. Syce’’) is a 
local hill of some celebrity. 
Is there anything to be seen 
when J reach the summit ? 
‘* No, not that he’s heard of.”’ 
I enter the ‘‘ Black Bear,” 
and find it full of weary 
merry-makers. Jask ifI can 
have anything to eat. In- : : 
attentive barmaid says ‘‘ No,’”’ and gives a villager some beer. 


Wal? AT repeat my question to a person who seems to be the landlord, 


and he says he will consult his missis. After consultation, he 
tells me that he thinks I can have some eggs and bacon in the 
course of ‘‘a couple of hours or so.” I ask him how long it 
will take me to get to the summit of “St. Syce”’ and back ; 
and he returns, ‘‘ A couple of hours or so.” This decides me. 
to make the ascent. 

. I walk for about a mile and a half along an extremely muddy 
road, and then begin to climb. I get over a hedge, and enter 
a wood, I find myself much impeded by brambles. However, 
by plodding away in the rain I at length get to the summit. | 
When I have arrived at my destination | find there is nothing | 
particular to be seen except mist. I consult my watch, to learn | 
that ‘‘the two hours or so” has been lengthened into about. 
double that period. It occurs to me that by the time I get back 
the eggs and bacon should be ready. 

Although my descent is now downhill, I don’t progress very 
rapidly, as the clayey mud is thicker than ever. After another 
couple of hours’ hard work I once more find myself in the village - 
inn. I ask the inattentive barmaid if my dinner is ready. 
She replies (after a pause), ‘‘ What dinner?” and gives a 
countryman a mug, presumably containing beer. I explain, 
‘* Eggs and bacon.” She (again after a pause) replies, ‘* What 
eggs and bacon?” and gives another countryman another mug, | 

resumably containing beer. At this point the Jandlord, who. 

as a gleam of intelligence, asks me, ‘‘ Was I the gent who, 
ordered something in the afternoon?’ On hearing my aftir- 
mative, he adds, *‘ Then your dinner was eaten by another gent. | 
I thought as how there was something wrong somewhere.’’? He 
seems amused, so does his missis, so does the inattentive bar-_ 
maid. I would reply angrily, if a glance at the clock did not. 
inform me that I have but ten minutes to catch my train back to 
town. I hurry away, and am forced into a carriage constructed to | 
carry twelve passengers which is already crowded with fifteen. My : 
appearance is greeted with disfavour. However, after I have been | 
in the compartment for an hour or two, my 
presence is tolerated. I gain good-will by not 
objecting to the smoking of rank tobacco and the 
singing of oft-repeated comic songs. I reach the 
terminus cramped and weary, hungry and damp. 
ll the omnibuses have ceased running, and » 
I can’t find a cab. On my way home I come /G& 
across my cousin in a mud-covered uniform, who /ijey 
has been enjoying a day with the Volunteers. I 
recount my adventures, laying stress upon the 
absence of food and the need for exertion. 

‘* Ah,” says he, in a faint voice; ‘‘ you have 
had a better time of it than we have!” 

From this I take it that on the whole he envies , 
me. I get home to bed, and just write this diary before putting out 
the light. 

Take it all in all, I have enjoyed myself immensely. Such a 
perfect change! Feel so tired that Iam sure I should fall asleep— 
even in a theatre ! 


Mrs. R. was in an omnibus lately. The streets were so badly 
paved, she says, that the osculations were most trying to elderly 
people, though the younger ladies did not seem to object to them. 

Mrem.—‘ The only way to get rid of ‘Revolting Daughters’ is to 
make them ‘ Revolting Mothers.’”’ 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


[May 19, 1894. 


And although we just pulled through it, 
it was awful work to do it; _ 
Took me all my time to screw it at the 
end, 


First Winner. Very sorry, lam sure, WILL! 
You ’ve had plenty to endure, WILL ! 
But—well, Time will work a cure, 
WILL, if you’re steady. : 
If we cannot fly we’ll trudge it! Bit 
eacocky, your colt, Budget, 
But Fad seen its worst, I “udge it, WIXI, 
already. ; 
You pulled it through most neatly. If it 
id not win as sweetly : 
As Ladas, who spread completely all its 
field, WILL; ‘ 
Yet for all we’re worth we’ll back it; and 
if pencillers attack it 
Why, fet ’s boldly stand 
ne’er yield, WILL! 


‘the racket, and 


Second. Winner. Yes, we ll ‘‘face the 


music,” Parry! But my head feels 
_ _a bit swimmy 
And—the Public 
that’s poz! 
My Budget had the flavour of a ‘‘ Popular 
Pet ’—sweet savour !— Oe 
But I fear ’tis scarce the Favourite it 


was, 
All the Bungs would play the knacker; 
’midst the swells he’s scarce a backer. 
They will make the pace acracker, Pri, 
you bet! : ) 
But in spite of Land and Liquor, I may 
‘* oo em just one”’ quicker, 
And prove our nag a sticker, PRIMROSE, 
yet ! 


is so whimmy, Pamrr— 


ON A BOGUS BOMB. 
(A Jeremiad Against Practical Jokes.) 


OUR DECADENTS. 


First Effete One. ‘WHAT A SINGULAR NECKTIE YOU ’VE GOT on, Corry !” 


Second E. O. ‘‘How HoRRID 


YOU ARE, Lexy! You NEVER LIKE ANYTHING J WEAR!” 


[Sulks for the whole afternoon. 


WINNERS! 
(With a Difference.) 
Or, Tae DuRDANS AND THE DotpRuMs. 


First Winner. Ah! congratulate me, Witty! 
Such excitement may seem sill : 


But the moment was most“ thri yo 1 


must own, 
When Ladas, an easy winner 
post ; not a mere ‘ 

But as fresh as a 


winner, passed the 
skinner,”’ 


_ unblown ! 
My juvenile ambition seems approaching 
ruition ; i 
I am Premier (a position you would 


grace !) 


nS GMINSRSSCIS se —s 


beginner, strong, | 


Whilst my horse,—and this enhances the 
delight that in me dances,— 
Has ne very best of chances for the 
ace | 


| Second Winner. Humph! Congratulate you? 
Just so! Winthe Big Race? Well, 
I trust so! and dim. 
But—excuse me !—heat and dust so tire 
| We are in—like Peer and Peasant—the 
same Stable—which is pleasant— 
| But not in—not just at present—the same 
_ swim. 
You are truly vastly lucky, and deserve it, 
for you’re plucky; ~ 


Bot ae was mucky, my 
go 


course to- 
friend, 


A PIECE of gas-pipe stuffed with pencil 
scrapings ! ‘ 

True type of some contemporary japings, | 

A coarse, crude, cruel sham, whose only aim 

Is of all gentler feelings to ‘‘ make game,” 

To scare the timid and to scathe the kind, 

And discommode the man of milder mind! 

Practical Joke? A saint it might provoke 

To hear such ruffian clowning called a joke. 

Joke? Humour, most humane of human 


gifts, 
Thou wouldst bestow the briefest of short 
shrifts 
On the Yahoo, with bogus bomb or gun, | 
Whee the fiend’s delight, and calls it— 
un! 


Caliban’s self is not so wholly vile ; 
Till he developes brutehood’s crown—the 


smile ; 
The cad himself may ’scape clean manhood’s 
__ knuckle 

Till bestial crassness apes the cynic chuckle. 

Sober stupidity is not so foul ; 

Asinine gravity befits the jowl 

Of blundering Bottom ; but as eudgels play 

When the dull ass grows proud of his loud | 
bray, [staff | 

So civic sense should wield the avenging | 

What time blunt-witted brutes affect the | 


laugh. ) 
False mirth, by dulness learnt in that strange | 
school [fool |) 
The music-hall, but makes the sniggering | 
A nastier nuisance, since his roar is heard ) 
But at the obscene, the cruel, the absurd. 
A ‘‘ sense of humour,” of the baser sort, 
That spies in cruelty the food of sport, 
Is the brute’s bane, and civilisation’s curse. |) 
Practical Joke? Fiend’s laughter scarce is 
worse. 
Better Yahoos be grave, and CLorEns sad, 
| His mirth’s the crowning horror of the cad! 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI.—May 19, 1894. 
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“ALL THE DIFFERENCE.” 


R-s-B-ry (jubilant). “CONGRATULATE ME! LADAS WON EASILY, AND FIRST FAVOURITE FOR THE BIG 


19? : ‘A 
Pe is ot “HUM! BUDGET JUST PULLED THROUGH—AND NOZ THE FAVOURITE HE W AS,” 
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A MONSTER PARLIAMENTARY MEETING 


LAYS FROM THE LINKS. 


To a Purliamentary Candidate. 


‘| Were you deaf and dumb and dotty, you might solve the question 


knotty 
Of the way your country’s suffrages to earn ; 
1 you want’s a wife who’s pretty, and can sing a party ditty, 
To secure your Parliamentary return. 


You will find your new vocation is a lib’ral education, 
Repartee, in all its branches, you wil! learn, 
And a yawn you’ll merely smother when you’re told that ‘* you're 
another ’’— 
It is quite a Parliamentary return. 


You may temper legislation with some harmless recreation, 
For a foursome you should now and then adjourn ; 
Once a week yourself uprooting from you wonted seat, to Tooting 
Take a third, or Parliamentary, return. 


For the handicap you’ll enter, of admiring gaze the centre— 
’Tis for fame not handy capital you yearn— ~ 
And I hope that you may win it, and the House will make a minute 
Of your record Parliamentary return. 


On the Links, or when on duty in the House, macte virtute ! 
Till with pride your whole constituency burns: 

By the ‘ pods and little fishes”? you’ve my very best good wishes— 
Many happy Parliamentary returns! 


‘‘Tae RerorM oF GENERAL AVERAGE.’’—Such is the weird 
heading of a recent newspaper paragraph, Who is General 
AveraGe? And why should he be reformed? Or is it a burlesque 
on The Silence of Dean Maitland ? 


Appropriate.—Health to the new married couple in a bumper of 
Chateau Margot ! 


BAN 


' 


al 
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IN VACATION TIME. 


DIARY OF AN INTELLIGENT CITIZEN. 


Monday.—Read all the morning the fearful expenses incurred by 
the School Board. Fancy paying two millions a year to educate 
half a million of children! Seems monstrous. Does indeed. Must 
be careful to vote at the next election. Find that the contest is fixed 
for Saturday. 

Tuesday.—Still getting up facts about the School Board. Not 
only two millions of money paid every year, but lots of it wasted. 
Really must vote on Saturday, and for the right men. The scandal 
has lasted too long, and all our fault. Why won’t we vote? The 
matter is really in our own hands, And yet we won’t move a step! 
Disgraceful ! ) 

Wednesday.—Looking up fresh statistics. Seems that in East 
Finsbury only 16,000 voted out of a possible 86,800, and much the 
same proportion was observed in East Lambeth, Chelsea, and 
Hackney. Really disgraceful! But at least I will do my duty on 
Saturday. Only wish others were like me. 

Thursday.—More statistics. Fearful waste in all directions, and 
all sorts of nonsense. Some children overworked. Pupils ill from 
study, teachers not too well paid, and a great deal too much atten- 
tion given to useless accomplishments and sectarian disagreements. 
However, wait till Saturday! I will be there, and I will vote, at 
any rate. 

Friday.—Yes, to-morrow is the polling day. Well, I only hope 
everyone will behave like me. 

Saturday.—As I thought it might rain, I did not go to the polling- 
place. Better luck next year—if I remember it. 


‘‘ An!” observed Mrs R:, speaking about a middle-age 1 gentleman 
of most exemplary character. ‘‘He wasn’t always like this, I 
believe. 1 have heard that as a young man he was mixed up in all 
sorts of piccadillies.” 


Pueruistic Exercise IN THE Burirneton House P.R.(A).— 
Polishing off the Entire Academy in several rounds. 


THE GREAT TROUSER TEST; 
Or, Patriotism and Pants. 
“To turn up the ends of the trousers on 
a aay day A the mark of the ‘ abhorred 
Anglomaniac.’ ”’—Daily News on American 
Anglomania.] 
Hono! for some Tyrtzeus-rousers 
To warm their wn-patriot blood, 
Who turn up the ends of their trousers 
To save Yankee shoddy from mud! 
He the depth of depravity reaches, 
His cup of disgrace is brim-full, 
Who, simply to spare his best breeches, 
Will mimic the modes of Joun Butt! 
What matter the spots and the splashes 
That soil Yankeedoodledum’s pants, 
Whilst bristles can brush, whilst soap 
washes, 
And bootblacks will do what one 


wants ? 
Far better go dirty and draggled. 


Yo 


Frayed, fringed out, and plastered 
with slime, 
Than draw down the tongues that have 


wags: 
Against Anglomaniac crime! 
Philadelphia’s patriot matron* 
Will pound the poor-spirited dude, 
Who, of Masherdom’s manners the 


patron, 
With Bond Street ambition imbued, 
Will turn up his trouser-ends tamely, 
To look like a guy or a crank, 
And not through the sludge-swamp 
right gamely 
Tramp on like a true-blooded Yank! 


* Mrs. STEVENSON, President of the Phila- 


delphia Civic Club. | 


Way is it that a first-rate operatic | 
tenor is a most useful man to be em- 
ployed in a lighthouse or at an Eiffel 
watch-tower ?—Because, if there is an 
danger, he can always go up to 


(N. 


ROBERT ON THE GRAND TOWER BRIDGE! 


I pon’r exacly kno how it came about, but I ain’t bin at all well 
lately. I carnt say as I’ve bin a hindulging more than usual, tho 
we most suttenly has bin rayther a going it, thanks to the amost 
boundless ginerosity of our right honnerabel and most liberal Lorp 
Mare. I’m promised a reglar holly-day about the hend of nex 
month, when the Prince and Princess of WaLxEs is a comming into 
the City, with their usual kindness, to hopen our grand Tower 
sens which one of the principal makers on it tells me is about the 
‘oma ener pause a = ae and will cost the grand old 

est about a hole m ! 
 grerecae its on of money! He also tells me 


| harf! The poor Bridge Committee seems t 
aie Com o be allers at work about 
it, and well , their bits of luncheon, and I supposes as it was 


yet knos, 
Majesty the QuEEn, 
I remembers werr 


gnesses acts in the name of Her 


breaking of it; and 


hopen or shut it again! ke above 2 or 3 minnets to 
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A NEW NAVAL GRIEVANCE. — 


Jack Tar (reading the Budget Speech). ‘‘ BLOWED IF 
E .|THIS "ERE LANDLUBBER AIN’T A-GOIN’ TO BUILD THEM 
.—Except when he has a bad cold.) |wEw IRoNcLADS OUT 0’ THE SINKING FunD !” 


d | others to foller their xampel, if they can. 


earl to let Ne prosefied as it woud never be big | 


[May 19, 1894. 


IN LADA LAUDEM. 


Wuo names this colt ? What eponym 
Stands sponsor for his morals ? 

I, Lapas, large and lithe of limb, 
Lord of a hundred laurels! 

On whom the loud Olympic ring, 
Ignoring local squabbles 

Ana every other mortal thing, 
Sat tight, and planked their obols. 


Parsley and olive, palm and bay— 
Without exaggeration 


I take it that I bore away 


Ni KZ A positive plantation ; 
Ans SS Till Elis saw me pass the post 
WESS By just a bare priority, 
ft And send my gallant, breathless ghost 
~ \ | To join the great majority. 
ISS x He, too, has joined their fighting 
iN ranks, 
IY The heir to my tradition ; 
iW | All on the downs his glossy flanks 
\ Defy the Opposition ; 


ie 


Sound as his owner’s chosen make 
Of Government despatch-box, 

_ Exploding prophecies that stake 
Their safety on a Matchbox. 


As Myron set me up in bronze, 
To make my parish vainer, 
May he through fortune’s pros and 


cons 
Set up (in tin) his trainer! 
So may he, like the knowing ox, 
Adorn his master’s crib and 
Avoiding spavins on his hocks 
Take back the Turf’s blue riband! 


Go on, my noble king of steeds! 

- Goon, virtute macte! 

Prime minister to all their needs 
Who went and freely backed ’ee ; 

And if there’s really something in 
Success that fans infection, 

Who knows but what a triple win 

| Will turn the next election ? 


they are told by our Ss Engineer, like all good Cristiens ort to do, 
pes’ if a Royal nee and Princess comes and shows em all as 
there really ain’t not nothink for to be afraid on. 

Strange to say, I hears from one of the men as how as the Guverner 
of the Tower, which is close by, is that gelous of the Bridge, that he 
has applied tothe Dook of CamBripeE to make the Copperashun alter 
the name of it, and call it the Tems Bridge, or sum such common 
name, but the Dook, like the reel gent as he is, has refused to do so, 
and says it’s a werry good name for it considering its great hight 
and its grand size. 

The Copperashun, with its usual ginerosity, don’t mean to charge 
not nothink to go over it or te go under it, tho it will cost em jest 
about a hole round million, which clever Brown tells me is jest 
about a thowsend thowsend soverains! And if that ain’t about 
enuff for our Bridge, I should like to know what is, speshally as I’m 
told that it is more than all the other tive London Bridges cost put 
together! ; 

But that’s ane like the jolly old Copperashun, when they makes 
up their mind to do a big thing they does it thoroly, = leaves 

OBERT. 


To W. Grace, Junior. 


Bravo, Sir! A hundred and twenty and six ~ 
Before they could find the right way to your sticks, 

hould prove you a chip of—well, not ‘‘ the old block,” 
That would seem the free play of the Champion to mock.— 
But a Grace of the Graces. ’Tis pleasant to see— 

Ere the elder has passed—a young ‘‘ W. G.”! 


QuITE NaTuRAL.—One of the workmen engaged on the restoration 


a | of an old abbey was scraping away at the whitewash i i 
when they was told that it woudn’t take Seer on ont lai a ‘the wal,” coee ston. = Wal 


‘* Rather hard on the wall,’ quoth a jocose visitor. ‘* Wall 
being scratched,” retorted the workman; ‘‘’cos I’m told as 


thes 


ow, but beleeves what | there’s a niche in it.” 


May 19, 1894.] 


“NO FLOWERS!” 


[A French specialist, M. Joan, 
says that the smell of flowers is 
injurious to the voice. He knows | 
operatic singers who have com- | 
pletely lost their voices through 
their passion for certain flowers. ] 


Ox, fling no wreaths of roses 
Before the Queens of Song! : 
For what delights their noses \ 
May do their throats much 
wrong. \ "; 
Toss no bouquets Titanic J) ASR Wi 
Down at the Diva’s feet ! NSS” 
You ’ll put her in a panic, 
And spoil her accents sweet. 
Far better salt or borax ; 
Egg-flip more stay affords 
To the sweet Tenor’s thorax, 
The Basso’s vocal chords. 
A barrel of choice oysters 
Drop on the stage to her 
Whose grand mellifluous voice 
stirs 
Your soul, with Musie’s stir. 
A gift of stout, in bottle, 
The footlights may adorn ; 
But every lyric throttle 
A floral gift should scorn. 
In times remote, and Persian, 
The Bulbul loved the Rose ; 
Now at her pet aversion 
Philomel cocks her nose ! 


th 


it 


if 


ll | 
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APPROPRIATE.—The subject | 
of ‘Church Patronage” in the 
Daily News last week drew an 
epistle from Pavut—z.e. from 
H.W. Pavt,. 
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TEMPERANCE LOGIC. 


‘*AtL 2 CAN SAY IS, 1’vE SMOKED AND DRUNK FREELY ALL MY LIFE ; 
AND HERE I AM AT EIGHTY, AS WELL AS 

‘‘ AH! BUT WHO KNOWS BUT YE MIGHT BE A HUNDRED BY THIS TOIME, 
IF YE’D ONLY BEEN A TOTAL ABSTAINER, SORR!” 


TWOPENCE ALL THE WAY. 


You are somewhat tired, you 


Bay, ' 
And the streets are gritty. 
This is twopence all the way, 
Streatham to the City. 
Omnibuses aren’t so cheap, 
Or so pleasant either— 
So we climb the staircase steep 
Of the tram, together. 


All the other fares their own 
Business are immersed in. 
You have on the very gown 
That I saw you first in— 
Something soft and spring- 
like, that 
Suits the sunny weather. 
There are roses in your hat— 
On the tram together! 


If we two were rich and free, 
Many a time we ponder, 

How beside the surging sea 
Musing we would wander, 

Or by shadowy mountain mere, 
Moorland flushed with 

heather— (dear, 

Yet, our hearts are light; my 

On the tram together ! 


AVERAGE.—It is announced 
that The Gallery Club is to 
be opened for the season, 
when the exhibition entitled 
‘“‘Fair Women” will be 
on view. Of course, nothin 
superlative can be expect 
of this picture show, as at its 
best it can be only ‘‘a Very 
Fair Collection.” 


” 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE DIARY OF TOBY, M.P. 


Flouse of Lords, Monday Night, May 7.—At a time when the 
Episcopal Bench in the House of Lords is the mark of much con- 
tnmely, it must be matter of keen satisfaction to Bishops and 
Archbishops to feel they have still left one faithful friend.. To the 
Epi scopal Bench DENMAN is what the Minstrel Boy was to the Land 
of Song. ‘“‘ Though all the world betrays thee 

One sword at least thy right shall guard 
One faithful harp shall praise thee.” 


He broke out to-night at quite unexpected time. Hoop on his feet 
reciting Naval- 
Architects - Insti- 
tution-paper 
about state of 
Navy. Suddenly 
DENMAN rose, and 
pointing lean fore- 
finger at tenant- 
less Episcopal 
Bench, said, *‘ My 
Lords, there are 
no spiritual peers 
present. It is not 
pore to go on. 
therefore move 
that the debate be 
now adjourned.” 
Since Macbeth 
stared, and spoke, 
and gesticulated 


ne 


iN 


a0 Ss at Banquo’s 
PROMPTINGS. empty chair, 
J-hn R-dm-nd and his Chief. rarely has deco- 


rous company 


been interrupted in such tragic fashion, The tall figure of the 


the interruption—all combined to chill the blood. No one spoke; 
Lord Hoop resumed his seat; so upset could not for some minutes 
continue his discourse. DENMAN sorrowfully gazed for a moment 
round the silent House, and stalked forth—ghost of a great name, 
heritor of a mighty reputation. 

A dull night in Commons ; Just 
as House rose came news from 
Hackney. 

“We ’ve got FLETCHER 
Movrton in with majority of 
192,” said Causton, rubbing 
his hands with cheerfulness 
that no circumstances can 
daunt. 

‘Don’t you think you 
might put it in another way ?”’ 
PrunkET asked, with his 
sweetest smile. ‘* Your ma- : 
jority is reduced by more than p¥ 
a thousand. Wouldn’t it b YF 
more correct to say, FLETCHER 
is in, but Liberal majority is “Quy 
MovttTin’ ?” 

Causton hopes to have re- 
partee ready in course of a 
few days. 

Business done. — Second 
reading Budget Bill debated. 

Tuesday.—Difficult to ima- 
gine anything more dolorous 
than House to-night. Oppo- 
sition have come to conclusion 
that nothing less than three 
days’ talk round Budget will 
meet just expectations of the 
country. Accordingly, settled 
before debate on second read- 
ing opened yesterday, that division should not be taken till Thursday. 


goose-sterping round Budgef. 


The Noble Savage and Pr-nce Arth-r. 


venerable peer, crowned with plum-colour skull-cap of faded hue; |All very well if in meantime House were shut up, SPEAKER and 
the pale, worn, but still handsome face; the pathetic shabbiness of | officials enjoying much-needed rest, and Members off for holiday. 


the ¢ress: the outstretched hand; the fixed glance; the horror of 
| tone in the muffled voice; the suddenness and unexpectedness of 


| 


That, of course, would never do. Appearances (and talk) must be 


kept up. 


SSS 
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So here we are, mercifully only a few of us, 
watching the dreary game. List of speakers 
drawn up long enough to keep things going 
till Thursday night. No lack of volunteers 
for speech-making. Only stipulate they shall 
not be expected to remain to hear others. 
SeurrE oF Matwoop behaves with great 
heroism. Has fortified himself with stock of 
foolscap paper sewn atthe corner. On this he, 
with ostentatious benignity, takes notes. As 
each sheet is filled he turns it over, and, 
holding it between finger and thumb, lets it 
hang forlornly flapping, whilst, with crossed 
hands and look of sainted resignation, he sits 
and waits for the next speaker. 

This turns out to be that other great SQUIRE 
the Man from Blankney. At White’s and 
at Newmarket there is a general impression 
that on finance, as on any other question, the 
SqurrE OF BLANKNEY could give a stone to 
the SqurrE oF Marwoop and beat him. 
CHAPLIN himself suspects there is something 
in this, and justifies the assertion in a pro- 
digiously learned speech. What he most bit- 


terly protests against is ‘‘the dumb silence” 


on the Treasury Bench. 

I did not hear it myself; but ’tis a blessed 
phrase, its coining making stronger than ever 
the yearning for the spread of silence, dumb 
or otherwise, over the mechanism of the talk- 
ing machine. 

Business done.—None. 


Friday, 1 A.M.—Everything comes to the 
man who waits, even the end of the dreariest 
debate of modern times. Responsibilities of 
leadership imposed on PRINCE ARTHUR duty 
of making long speech by way of summing 
up Budget discussion from Opposition side. 
Ordeal too much even for his gay courage. 
Stumbled heavily amid dry phrases belonging 
to the Probate Court; couldn’t always hit on 
the right one; had spent much time on dis- 
tasteful lesson; got it off pretty well by heart; 
but, not being quite clear to himself, case, 
naturally, not pellucid for audience. Still 
they sat it through, buoyed up by expectation 
of the end. 

SquirE oF Matwoop atleast understood his 
ease. Got it all at his finger ends. Had, for 
greater accuracy, set it forth in series of 
sewed volumes of manuscript. Volume I., 
Wine and Spirit Duties; Vol. II., Graduated 
Death Duties; Vol. III., IncomeTax; Vol. IV., 
Bang Joxrm about the Head. 

Though there was evidence in the delight 
with which the Seurre took up Vol. IV. that 
this was specially designed for the comfort 
and consolation of Joxrm, refutation of the 
financial heresies of that eminent man retty 
frequently cropped up in preceding Paltinice 
"’ My master,” “‘my teacher,” said the SquirE 
in severest irony, looking across the table to 
see how Joxr took his punishment. House, 
now crowded, roused at last. Cheers and 
counter cheers stirred the heavy atmosphere. 

Now, Sir, I venture to say, if I may use a 
vulgar expresslon——”’ observed the Squire. 

Oh! oh!” cried the gentlemen in the corner 
behind Front Opposition Bench, terribly 
shocked. “Tf I may—.” ‘*No!= no!” 
They would not have it on any account ; 
aaa persisted. When it turned out that 

Ugar expression was nothing m 
the taunt that Members se poalte mare ion 
ginning to see it is not safe to face the music.” 
unmistakeable evidence of disappointment. 
ent it was going to be much worse than 

Business done.—Budget read ‘second ti 
by majority of fourteen in House ot a 


Members. Theren on j 
| for Whitsun holidaae ese ully Eanes 
. —— 
Wantep !: for ‘‘ The Frozen Pole ”»—A» ice 


hair-dresser, 


YVETTE GUILBERT. 


Mute. YVETTE GuILBERT has ee at 
the Empire, and astonished the Imperials. 
In view of certain recent anti-artistic pro- 
ceedings in the North, against which Sir 
Freperic, P.R.A., and other eminent 
Academicians, righteously protested, the fol- 
lowing version of her famous ‘‘ Vierges!”’ is 
respectfully dedicated to the Queen of the 
Café Concert, with many apologies for its 
innumerable imperfections. 


L’ame candide et les traits durs, 
Ils marchent les yeux vers l’azur 
A Glasgow. 
Les affich’s mises sur leurs murs 
Ont peu de charm’s mais ell’s sont pur's 
(Parlé) Pour stir, A Glasgow. 


i 


i] 
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Sont-ils stupides ces Anglais! 
Pour eux tout est trés-shocking, mais 
_A Glasgow 
Encore plus les Ecossais 
Sont des imbéciles niais. 
(Parlé) Cest gai <A Glasgow! 
Ils défendent tous les desseins 
Ou l’on peut voir les bras, le sein, 
Glasgow. 
Jamais nus; méme dans un bain 
Sont-ils tout habillés enfin ? 
(Parlé) Matin! A Glasgow. 
Portez des lunett’s; V’ceil nu 
Est absolument défendu 
A Glasgow. 
Des corps nus ils n’ont jamais vus 
La,-ou leurs raisonn’ments sont plus 
i(Parlé) Cornus! _~ A Glasgow. 


‘of ladies and their cavillers.”’ 


semaine SEER ee EET ee CSM Ty 


TO NELLA. 
On her Apologising for Bad Spelling. 
My lady, spell ad libitum, in spite 
Of mouldy Mavor, Linpiey Murray trite; 
Whate’er you pen to me will still excel 
Aught that the wisest sage or bard can tell: 
Write how you will to me, but only write / 


Let not pedantic rule wild fancy blight, 
Nor Academe a new Corinna quell! 
(Dispel such cares, such phantoms that affright, 
My lay, dispel !) 


There ’s witch’ry in the note you last indite— 
‘*Belecve me”’ (so your letter ends) seems right, 
‘*Your’s most sincerely,’’ charms my heart | 
as well; 
I, too, ’gainst orthographic laws rebel. 
The reason why? I feel, in all its might, 
My lady’s spell! 


HER RUDE REPLY. 


' No less surprise than merriment I feel 


In puzzling out your passionate appeal : 
"Tis you, I think, should now apologise, 
For calling me ‘‘ Corinna” in disguise, 
And what you meant by ‘*‘ Academe” reveal! 


I hoped my shocking hand would hide a deal . 

Of fancy spelling from your searching eyes; 

Your glance, though, into ‘‘ howlers” I 1d 
conceal No less, Sir, pries ! 


Goodbye! P.S. Don’t grow quete imbecile 
With agitating wildly for repeal 
Of ‘‘ orthographic laws,”’ nor exercise 
Your scanty wits with rondeaus overwise! 
Here my ‘‘spell” ends—for ne’er could 
rhyming zeal Know lesser prize !j 


*““MATCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 


DrEaR Srr,—We see that somebody has had 
the matchless effrontery to spread the report 
of a strike having taken place in our factorys 
Nothing of the sort. We don’t strike except 
on our own box, and we have good matches 
for all our girls; likewise we employ match- 
making mothers, and, as the old. song says, 
‘** We are a happy family, we are! we are! ! 
we are!!!” And we are, my dear Mr, P., 

; Yours delightedly, : 
BRYANT THE First AND MAY THE 

FouRTEENTH, 


IPITHALAMIUM. ~ 


To THe Happy Parr, St. Grorcr’s, HANOVER 


SQUARE, THURSDAY, May 10, 1894. 
_ (By Mr, Punch, after Shakspeare.) 


Honoor, riches, marriage-blessing, 
Long continuance, full possessing ! 
Juno’s dower and Ceres’ cargo, 

As for Venus,—well, there’s Marcor! 
Honeymoon a present heaven 
Down in Somerset and Devon ; 
Happiness be your Heart’s-Ten(n)ant, 
Love your crown, and fame your pennant: 
Manhood’s prime and fortune’s heyday ; 
May this memorable May day 

Be delightful to remember, 

When you touch your life’s December, 
Health to both! May trouble shun you! 
Punch’s blessing now is on you! 


‘“WHEN persons go to a party to enjoy 
themselves, I don’t like every gentleman pre- 


sent to be finding fault with something or 


other,” observed Mrs. R. with an air of deep 
annoyanee. ‘‘And I can’t help remarking 
this, because I heard the othér day that a 
large party recently given consist entirely 


os _ ie YT 


wa 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 
(Being a Series of Private Letters on these and other Subjects.) 


No. III.—From tHe Hon. Victron MaypEw, CRANWELL Park, 
Surrotx, To Lapy Manet Hunrer, Pentranpd HAtt, Hants, 


Dear Lapy Manet, December 16, 189—. 

If it were not for Sunday mornings, I really believe country- 
house parties as an institution would perish. I mean, of course, 
Sunday mornings spent in calm meditation, gentle reading, or the 
writing of letters. If one is whirled away by a stern domestic 
decree, assisted by a barouche or family omnibus, to the parish 
church, the usefulness of the day is gone, for the two happy morn- 
ing hours, so peaceful, so restoring, frequently so admirable for the 
making up of arrears, fly from you irretrievably. ‘To have seen ,the 
little apple-faced boys who compose the parish choir, and to have 
listened to twenty minutes of reproof and exhortation from the 
Reverend THomAs SPARKES; to have satin a pew fashioned on the 
model of a loose box—these, dear Lady MABEL, are not sufficient 
consolations. The apple-faced ones 
may please the eye trained to bucolic 
sights, but they sing horribly out of 
tune; I remember Tommy SparkEs at 
Cambridge as a warning rather than a 
fitting warner; and my nature is not 
sufficiently equine for an ancient pew. 

This is merely another way of say- 
ing that I have not gone to church, 
though Mrs. BiacpEN and_ her 
daughters, together with all save one 
of the women guests, and two, actu- 
ally two, of the men besides our host, 
who has to keep up his character as an 
M.P. and a supporter of charities and 
churches, are at this moment safe in 
the big pew. Mrs, BracpEN is not 
the soul of refinement, but she is 
a nice, comfortable, unpretentious, 
motherly woman. I like her much 
better than her rather aspiring girls, 
who have airs and graces and wish 
to be thought dreadfully smart. Dear 
Mrs. BLagpEN, as she passed through 
the hall, looked like a stout morning 
meteor—so greatly did she gleam with 
brilliant silk, so flashing was the 
sweep of her skirts. She shook a 
dumpy, good-natured forefinger at 
me, and announced roguishly that I 
was a bad man, but her tone was not 
meant to carry conviction. Still, 
there is a delicate suggestion of 
flattery in the mere accusation of 
devilry—even when it rests on no 
firmer foundation than absence from 
Sunday morning service. 

We have had two good days at the 
pheasants, though we have of course 
shot no hens. On Friday we got 250 
pheasants, five brace of partridges, 
four woodcock, 40 hares, and 163 
rabbits. Yesterday’s bag was 274 
pheasants, two woodcock, 27 hares, and 206 rabbits. That is a fair 
total for eight guns, two of whom were much worse shots even than 
lam on my bad days. Our party consists of Captain and Mrs. Max- 
WELL (without the Crarxk sister I am thankful to say), Henry 
BERKELEY, who brought his pretty daughter Lucy—do you know 
her? fair, fresh, and well-figured, with a charming smile, and most 
attractive ways—my brother Harorp, your Cousin Miss Brvcr, 
Manton of the F. O., and myself. That gives us five guns; the 
Baron PavuLt DE CHAuMONT is the sixth, Mr. Bracpren himself 
makes a seventh, and the eighth was on Friday a Hussar, who 
drove over in the tallest dog-cart I have ever seen. Yesterday 
ALAN CrowTHORPE turned up, to my great delight. I had not seen 
him for more than five years, and I’m afraid we missed more than 
one good chance while we were exchanging reminiscences which 
carried us back through Cambridge to Eton, and beyond into the 
region of preparatory schools. 

Our dinners have been immense. I must say the BLacnENns know 
how to do things well, for everything was of the best, and yet there 
was no unnecessary ostentation—except, perhaps, in the gorgeously 

old-laced lackeys whose solemn presence tempered even the electric 
Eeht, and made one feel how infinitely contemptible an unliveried 
life must appear to these resplendent beings. Last night we had an 
Archdeacon at dinner—WARkBURTON is his name—a most pleas 
humorous old gentleman, with the courtliest manners. To hear him 
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** She shook a dumpy, good-natured forefinger at me.” .. 
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discussing modern women with Mrs, MAxwett was delightful. 


‘* And is it really believed by refined and cultivated women that life 
in London becomes insupportable without frequent visits to Variety 
shows—that, I believe, is the correct term, isis not?’’ Thus did he 
pose Mrs, MAxwe 1, but she retorted in her flat, uncomprehending 
way, that she didn’t see why women shouldn’t go if men went and 
found it amusing. 
‘“ But do they?” said the Archdeacon. ‘‘ Many of them have 
told me that music-halls, and the theatres that ape them, are a mere 
desolate region of dullness and ennui.” 
At this poor little Mrs. Maxwett could only stare, and the 
honours of the encounter remained with the Church. 
PavL DE CHAUMONT is a capital fellow, a real sportsman, a good 
companion, and a gentleman to his finger-tips. Only a Frenchman 
could be so utterly unlike the beefy Briton’s ordinary conception of 
a Frenchman. He is more vivacious than the average Englishman, 
and talks better English—that’s all the difference I can see. 
Mr. BLaGDEN was trying to convince him last night that the Riviera 
of France could not possibly have justice done to it by the Repub- 
lican Government of France, and that 
the best thing to be done would be to 
hand over the region to England to be 
administered. The pleasantry — for 
that kind of thing passes for pleasan- 
try with a man of Mr. BiacgpeEn’s 
stamp—was particularly misplaced, as 
the Dr CHAumonts have not only 

. always been distinguished for patriot- 
ism and courage, but have for some 
years now been warm supporters of 
the Republic. But Dr CHAumont 
took it with ‘a perfect tact. 

‘*No,” he said; ‘‘I cannot agree 
with you. We are not ready for the 
strong meat of your British institu- 
tions. We do best in our own way, 
call it frivolous and sometimes childish 
if you like, but it is at least a happier 
existence for those who are not of the 
rich classes. Besides,’’ he added with 
a smile, ‘‘the careless inhabitants of 
that region could never be got to see 
the importance of a Diocesan Reform 
Bill; they would not vote for it. 
Therefore, I think, we will leave 
them under the easy disadvantages of 
their present government.” This was 
a delicate rapier-thrust at Mr. Brac- 
DEN, who bores not only the House, 
but his acquaintances to death about 
his ridiculous Diocesan Reform Bill. 

There is an epidemic of marriage 
engagements far more violent and 
deadly than the influenza. The last 
to go has been poor FRANK HATTERS- 
LEY, who announces his defeat from 
the County Wicklow—a veteran who 
has escaped unharmed through a score 
of battles struck down, as it were, in 
a wretched border foray. 

Miss Bruce has, I think, written 
to you herself, so I do not charge 

myself with any messages from her. Every word you said about her 
is true. Can she and such girls‘as Miss CRAIK, or the stupid, affected 
BLAGDEN couple really belong to the same order of creation? No, a 
thousand times no. : 

Please give my kindest and most affectionate regards to Lady 
FrypHorn. How happy she must be at Pentland with you and her 
grandchildren. My love to Harry and Mas. Iam leaving this on 
Wednesday. As I shall probably not see you before Christmas, I 
must content myself with this written wish that it may be a very 
happy one for you and yours. 

They are returning from church—flushed, triumphant, superior. 
In ten minutes we shall be visiting the horses. The model farm will 
occupy the afternoon. Farewell. I must collect my thoughts so as 
to meet coachman and grooms on an equal footing. 

Yours very sincerely, Victor MAYDEW. 


By Our Own Scnoor-Boy.—He was asked to give the exact ren- 
dering in English of the phrase ‘‘tertium quid.” He boldly trans- 
lated it ‘‘ a third sovereign.” 


Mrs. R. is very proud of her nephew. He is arising Junior at 
‘ M4 ms 
the Bar. ‘‘ One of these days,’ says Mrs. R., “* he will stand on the 
binnacle of fame.”’ 


[May 26, 1894. 
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THE VISION AND THE VOICE. 


La République. 
Jeanne d’ Are, 


‘On! THAT I HAD ANOTHER HEROINE TO COME TO MY RESCUE 


‘“ WHAT you WANT Is A HERO!’ 
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THE VISION AND THE VOICE; 


Or, France’s Dream or tHE Marv or 
ORLEANS, 


A Dramatic Fragment, 


[“‘ God’s mother deignéd to appear to me, 
nd in a vision full of majesty 
Will’d me to leave my base vocation, 
And free my country from calamity.” 
Joan of Are in First Part of King Henry 
Kee the Sixth, Act I., Se. 2. 
France wants a ConspEN much more than she 
wants a revived Joan of Arc.”—Daily News.] 
* * * * 


La République (loq.). Alas! the sun of for- 
_ tune, honour, fame, 
Shines on poor France no longer; sombre 


night, 
Haunted by hosts obscene of ravening 
gs, 

A carrion-hunting crew, o’ershadows me, 
And in its darkness I seem doomed to fall 
Like Hrrop, vermin-stricken ! 

Ld light shines, wherein shapeth the 

shade of the Maid of Orleans. 

Jeanne d’ Are. Say not so! 

The France I lived and died for, and 
which, late, 
Doth me high honour, shall not set me up 
A sainted shrine, yet sink herself in slime, 
Like some dark Dagon-idol overthrown 
Ina morass, prone midst the rotting reeds, 
Face-buried in the mud-flats, a mere 
haunt 
For foul and creeping creatures. 

La République (reverently). Holy Maid! 
Heroic Champion! Hope lives in thy voice, 
And inspiration in thy high regard. 

Jeanne @’ Arc. Let inspiration then quicken 

high hope, 
And shame despair! 

La République. Alas! France sees no more 

Thy Vision, Maid, nor hears thy Voices! 
Now 

Our visions are of vile and venal gain, 

The voices that seduce us are the cries 

Of hucksters, not of heroes; jangling 
shrieks (creeds, 

Of warring factions and_ wild-wrestling 

Unchivalrous swash-bucklers snatch the 
sword name, 

That Bayarp stainless bare; e’en Glory’s 

Is sullied with the gold taint. Glorious 
Maid! 

Our sole reveilles are the Bourse’s shouts, 

Our peans ring from the polluted lips 

Of Café-Chantant heroes and cocottes, 

Our loudest litanies’are godless hymns 

To knave-success and witching wantonness, 

Song's in the service of our chosen cult 

Of Mammon and of Ashtaroth. 

Jeanne d’ Arc, Too true! 
And yet despair not, seeing that my day 
Was a worse hell of cruelty and lust, 

And coward greed, and superstition foul. 
My Dauphin a voluptuous weakling was, 
His court a coarse Gehenna, and his camp 
A congregation of ferocious curs 
ae villains ; with BovuLANGER’s 
rag, 
And Hirscn’s greed, and Lrssrps’s frailty. 
With apish fraud, and ant-like pettiness, 
Tigerish hate, grasshopper flightiness 
My age was rife,—no Honour, Firmness, 
Faith! [Sorels. 
Your Burgundys, your Reigniers, your 
Your blatant Rabagas, your light Crgales. 
Say, are they worse than mine ? 

La République. But France had you! 

With Patriotism and with Purity, 

In one heroic form, for inspiration, 

What might Ido? Oh, for a Heroine 
Like you, Oh, Maid! [is now 

Jeanne d’ Arc (gravely). Nay, France’s need 
A Hero—and a Man! [The Vision fades. 
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You WiLt BE 
SURPRISED 

AND __, 
DELIGHTED 


BILLING AND COOING. 
(An Idyll of the Street.) 


‘ OMNE TULIT PUNCTUM QUI MISCUIT UTILE DULCI.” 


LOOKING A CLERICAL GIFT-HORSE 
IN THE MOUTH. 
(By Hodge.) | 


[‘‘ We cannot but look on these gifts (ancient | 
Church endowments) as the heritage of the poor.” 
— Episcopal Manifesto on Welsh Disestablishment.] | 


‘* HERITAGE of the poor,” they says! 
Well, I be poor enow, 
That I be free to pray and praise, 
Cooms nateral-loike, somehow. 
But the most o’ the *‘ heritage’’ J can see, | 
For my poor body or soul, / 
Is a free seat, fur from ‘‘ the quality,” 
And a—very—occasional ‘‘ dole.” 


‘* ASTLEY’S,” OR A NEW VERSION OF ‘‘ THE 
Ringe AND THE Boox.”—Sir JoHn ASTLEY’S 
personal recollections of the sporting world is 
beforehand an assured success. ‘‘But,’’ quoth 
the Baron DE Boox- Worms, who has not yet 
perused the magnum opus,—and’tisan opus for 


which a ‘‘ magnum” would be an excellent 


preparation,—'‘ strange that Sir Jonn, ‘the 
Mate,’ who has been a good sportsman all his 


life, should now become a Bookmaker!” We 
trust that the result to the sportive Bart will 
be a big cheque—mate! 


Mrs. R. has been reading The Aristocrat of 
the Breakfast Table. She admits that it is, as 
might be expected, genteel. But,on the whole, 
she prefers Zwo or Three Men in a Boat. 


FUMOSA INFORMIS. 


I roatuE the name of marriage, 
For home no jotI care, , 

But I love the smoking-carriage, 
For I am not wanted there. 

I love to spoil man’s selfish ease, 
To oust him from his place, 

And crush his futile courtesies 
With hard, inquiring face. 


I treat him as scarce human, 
I snub him when I can, 

For though a soul-freed woman, 
I ne’er can be aman. 
And that’s what sets me up 10 

arms, 
When pipes aglow I see. 
That though I sink all woman’s 
charms, 
A man I cannot be. 


Not that I’d be the creature 
At any price, oh, no! 

Who poses as my teacher, 

My sex’s lifelong foe ! 

Not that he interferes with me, 
The coward, I’d like to see him, 
And yet I hate him bitterly, 

| Because I cannot be him. 


In mind and form I’m hard as 
nails, 
Diplomas I’ve a score ; 
And all this choicest pleasure fails 
For casual man does more. 
He knows a lot, yet strives to 
please, 
Wears carelessly his bays 
And thinks no more of high 
degrees 
Than I of gracious ways. 


And he would put me on the 


shelf ! 
Thinks me a doll, and shows it! 
Would smoke, and travel by 
himself ! 
Not if Cassanpra knows it. 
No! Man’s superiority 
Is separation’s sequel ; 
Away with fulsome chivalry, 
And make the sexes equal ! 


PUNCH 


RS 
A 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. | 


First Footman. ‘*’ULLO, JAMES! 


EARL OF STONYBROKE ?” 


Second Footman. ‘‘ YES, WILLIAM, 


RABEL DocksET, A City Torr.” 


WHAT, ’AVE YOU LEFT THE 


I’M LIVING WITH THE Hon- 


First Footman. ‘‘ AND ’OW DOES IT SUIT YER?” 


Second Footman. 


‘* WELL, ’TAIN’T QUITE THE QUALATY AS I’VE 
BEEN HACCUSTOMED TO; BUT WHEN HOUR HELDEST SON, LoRD DASH- 
LEIGH, WENT INTO THE CITY AS A STOCKBROKER, I SEED AS OW WE 


ALL ’AD TO COME TO IT. So ’ERE I am!” 


[May 26, 1894. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


My Baronite’s opportunities of 
reading a three-volume novel are 
rare, and precious accordingly. It 
is a terrible thing conscientiously 
to commence the long journey and 
to find the pathway dreary and 
the country fruitless. BLAcK- 
woop’s name on the back of a 
novel is a- sure sign that the 
attempt is worth making. The old 
Edinburgh house still possesses 
the magnetic influence which, 
through nearly a century, has 
drawn towards it new writers of 
desirable kind. Red Cap and 
Blue Jacket, by GEORGE DUNN, 
just issued, does not, fulfil the 
most generous expectation. There 
are about it indications of the 
young and unaccustomed hand. 
It requires the blithe courage of 
youth to go back to Paris in the 
Reign of Terror for chapters in a 
domestic novel. The first volume- 
conveys the pleasing impression 
that the reader is in for a really 
good thing. But when he gets to 
Paris he shares the desire of 
Andrew Prosser and his fellow- 
adventurers, and wishes he were 
back again. Mr. Dunn’s plot is 
of the good old melodramatic 
style. Everything fits in @ mer- 
veille, as ROBESPIERRE used to 
say. > You turn’a corner and there 
you are; in most unexpected com- 
pany, but amid the very circum- | 
stances necessary to carry on the 
story. Still, Mr. Dunn’s literary 
style is excellent, and he has a 
subtle humour occasionally re- 
freshing. He will do much better 
than this. He may have been 
christened ANDREW, but he is 
certainly not yet DuNN. 

Tur Baron DE B.-W. 


Morro ror AntI-NEGRO Row- 
pirs ‘‘ Down Sovuru.’”’ — Give 


them a Lynch and they will make 
H-ll. 


Q. Then will not the whole of the proceeding anterior to this 
action of the jury seem absolutely superfluous ? 

A, Why, certainly. That stands to reason. 

Q. Then why not have the examination first, and therefore dispense 
with the unnecessary and expensive preliminaries ? 

A, Because such a course would be inappropriate to preceedings 
so closely associated with insanity ! a8 


DE LUNATICO INQUIRENDO. 
(Sinple Questions and Answers for the Use of Students at Law.) 


Question. Suppose that a man is sus ing 1 
pected of being insane, and 
conse 1 i i 1 
: ing to do? is unfit to manage his own affairs, what is the proper 
nswer. To commence legal proeeedings to test hi i 
Q. What does this entail ? ‘ ied 
4 : A instruction of at least a couple of sets of solicitors. 
. And what are the consequences of these instructions ? 


TO PHYLLIS, HER PICTURE. 


pe aed eh see of briefs, proofs, and the engagement of a| Pyyttiis is my only fair Think it no harm 
F 7 = a F oS ° ’ 
Q. And are there any further expenses? "| Seated primly in a pew ; Nor take alarm, ” 
A, Why, certainly ; the cost of the production of witnesses must None it he ems 


In the South Room at the New. 
If with a frown 
I cast me down, 
PHYLLIS sweetly 
Smiles, and neatly 
Argues that the Show is not, 
After all, such deadly rot, 


Seem to go it 
Rather strong; she’s but a maid; 
I am forty in the shade. 


be provided for, and ma : 
©. What next will han ees necessary expenses must be incurred. 


A. i 

Pehicie will be heard before the proper authority, and a nearly 
Q. And will there be a 
A, On both sides, 

pene gee time, 

. And wi j 

She ta Ba Oe as recelye refreshers, and the solicitors 

A, Undoubtedly, and this is a 


And, in case you think it is 
Personal to mention names, 
There’s a pair of PHYLLISES 
Painted in a pair of frames ; 
Showing so well, 
I cannot tell 
Which of the parties 


‘ large number of witnesses ? 
nd, consequently, the case will consume a 


There she sits, and nearly nods 
To the critic as he halts ; 


part of the system. She should be “A Gift for 


Q. And wh 
of witnesses a Poe be apsare pa ean out by the examination Gods,” Queen of my heart is; 
take it into their heads to clear the Co ees bee Rees is d ee Sooner ae the thing by | For with either I could stay 
2 e allege ScHMALZ, If the other were away. 


lunatic without assistance, and foi 


5 ag le themselves ? 
A, Certainly; and this examinat 


ion may lead to a prompt decision. 


Q. And will not this prompt decision n ndependen 
z s eci irely ind d D Age Coach ; 
the evidence that has been a done? a tniele aes ne i poate shade fe: 
; ‘ dramatic art. 
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PARTIES. 


Bo oe ate 
ai | RO ITALIAN OF 
f | Covent GARDEN 

SEASON 1394 


=. (COVENT) GARDEN 


| URFEC 
H CAVALLERIA RYSTICANA 


iy 


The Opera-goer’s Diary.—Whit Monday.—Opening night of 
Opera. Sir DrRURIOLANUS cares not a whit—Monday or any other 
day—when the Opera Season commences, as long as the date is as 
early as possible, in order to give him time to produce his ‘* whole 
bag of tricks.”’ So Whit Monday night resulted in about as full 
| a house as any Covent-Gardener could possibly have expected to see. 
An enthusiastic reception was given to Puccrni’s opera Manon 
Lescaut, performed by the company got together by ‘‘ the celebrated 
Milanese publisher, Signor Ricorpr,’’—a pleasant fact which must 
be Ricordi’d here. Singers all good, and opera pleasing; but, 
considering chance offered by the story and great opportunities, it is 
| certainly lacking in dramatic power. Of course MAssENET had 
previously taken all the dramatic points of the story, so there wasn’t 
much left. Signorina OLGA OLGHINA (quite poetic this name) good as 
Manon, and Signor Bepuscut, a prettily-voiced lover, as Des Grieuz. 
Little Signor Pry1-Corstr looked (as GArRicK did when in a passion) 
quite six feet high, owing to his excellent performance of Lescaut, 
a part in which there are et small chances of doing anything. 

The hits of the Opera are the concerted pieces. The Intermezzo— 
no modern opera now perfect without an Intermezzo—is meant to be 
as descriptive as was Lord BuRLEIGH’s portentous shake of the head ; 
and very necessary information is given in the book. The composer 
was called at the end of every act, and came on joining hands with 
the singers, ‘‘all in a row,” as if their original idea had been to 
dance ina circle, singing, ‘‘ Here we go round the mulberry bush,” 
which, if Sir Aucustus had “‘ taken the flure”’ in the centre, would 
have been a pretty and exhilarating sight. Opera over about ten 
minutes to midnight. Congratulations all round ; and Sir DruRto- 
‘ANUS, watching the proceedings from a stall, as if he had nothing 
on earth to do with the entertainment, but had just dropped in as 
one of the general public, was of course recognised, and ovationed. 

Tuesday.—Faust. Reaction after excitement of opening night. 
Habitué requires something startling in Faust, and on this occasion 
habitué doomed to disappointment. Mlle. Simmonet as Marguerite 
rather like ‘‘ negus’’ at a children’s party, ‘‘ sweet but not strong.”’ 
PLANCon capital as the French Mephisto, and M. ALBERS an ex- 
cellent Valentene. In orchestra, BEVIGNANTI buoyant; and on stage, 
Chorus capital ! ; 

Wednesday.—Real treat. Jutta Ravoeri as Orpheus (‘‘ with his 
loot”? Eurydice whom he loots from Hades, only to see her expire on 


silastic and JuLIA joyous! But for the play-bill, who could Pater 
guess that Junta is playing a male part? This talented artiste 
might as well play Orpheus in a modern dressing-gown and sandals, 
Decidedly erciraped, Beaming Brvienani being gaily deposed, 
up comes Merry MANncrInELLI to conduct the Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Treat number 
two. JULIA as 
Orfeo is orf 
(heigho!), and 
CaLvitheCon- 
scientious is on 
as = Santuzza. 
Grand, magni- 
ficent. Nota 
quiet moment; 
always acting, 
and always do- 
ing something 
which assists 
the drama. 
She is ably 
seconded by 
Signori Des 
Lucia and 
ANCONA and 
Mile. PavLine 
JORAN, and by 
the utilissima 
dulcissima 
Fraulein 
BAUERMEIS- 
TER-SINGER. 
Still, thisopera 
is specially 
CALVE, and 
when  adver- 
tised Sir Dru- 
RIOLANUS : ; ae 
would do well to slightly change the title and call it Calvé-leria 
Rusticana, ; d : . 

Thursday.—That charming light French comic opera Philemon 
et Baucis, followed by Paghacct, wherein Madame Sterrp ARNOLD- 
son is bewitching as the volatile but unfortunate Nedda, and 
Mr. RicHarp GREEN good as ever in the character of the seductive 
villager who plunges into the ‘‘ wortex,” and takes a Nedda into a 
sea of troubles. Pagliacci, excellent as it is, is not to be compared 
with Rusticana, so I will not compare it. Each of these two operas 
holds the audience entranced until the very last note. 

Friday.—Strike of Cabmen had nothing to do with the hit of 

, ze, Carmen made by Madame 
Catvé&. She is marvellous in 
it. Only two things want- 
ing, that she should be able 
to play the castanets and to 
dance a bolero, or a fandango, 
or something with some 
genuine go in it, just to 
suggest the idea of capti- 
vating José. Whatever tas- 
cinations the Carmen of 
Madame Catv& has for José, 
certainly her dancing and her 
playing at playing the casta- 
nets couldn’t have had much 
extra effect on the already 
enamoured soldier. There is, 
just now, no Carmen but 
CaLvk, and great ought to be 
the Profit! M. ALBERS came 
out strong as Escamillo, and 
our dear old ‘* Toréador con- 
tento”’ obtained such an encore 
as has been rarely heard since 
it was first sung and wildly 
re-demanded over and over 
again. 

Saturday. — First night of 
Falstaff. Great success un- 
doubtedly scored. Not time 
to do more than give a sketch 
of Falstaffo Robusto, leaving 
details for a future occasion. 
Sir DrurIoLANvs with a por- 
tion of operatic troupe appear- 


Santuzza letting the Cat out of the Bag. 


Falstaff, or a big (K)night at the Opera, 


a Bank-holiday) perfect in acting and singing. After last song, |ing to-night at Windsor Castle before Her Masestry. But The 
“ Hurydice!” curtain up and down several times, audience enthu- | Merry Wives of Windsor are in town. 


ee 


THINGS ONE WOULD RATHER HAVE EXPRESSED DIFFERENTLY. 


Angelina (to her newly-betrothed). ‘‘Ou, EDWIN, THERE ’S SUCH A GOOD-LOOKING GIRL JUST BEHIND YOU! 


—————— 
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Edwin. ‘‘ An, I’VE No EYES FOR Goop Looks wow, DARLING !” 


FALSTAFF’S FIX. 


Falstaff . . . . Sir W. H-Ro-zr. 
Hostess Quickly Mistress Bune. 


[Hostess (log.). ‘I have borne, and borne, and 
borne: and have been fubbed off, and fubbed off, 
and fubbed off, from this day to that day, that it 
is ashame to be thought on. There is no honesty 
in such dealing; unless a woman should be made 
an ass, and a beast, to bear every knave’s wrong. 
... Thou hast eaten me out of house and home; 
thou hast put all my substance into that fat wallet 
of thine :—but I will have some of it out again, or 
I will ride thee o’ nights, like the mare.””—Second 
Part of King Henry the Fourth, Act II., Se. 1.] 


Woer’s oes Fat Jack! When shrews un- 
pac 

Their hearts with words, like angry Hamlet, 
Soft answer hath small power o’er wrath, 

Though mild it be as vernal lamblet. 
Termagant tongue hath Mistress Bune, 

Her tone is shrill, her temper prickly. 
Modern “‘ Sir Jonn,” far art thou gone 

In the black books of ‘‘ Hostess QuICKLY.” 


The Witler’s Trade is all arrayed | 
Against thee, Jonn! An evil omen! 
’Tis ill to cope with those who tope ; 
Brewers and Bungs are fearsome foemen. 
If Honest Jack had taxed the Sack 
pe 3 Sia at Eastcheap’s ‘‘ Old Boar’s 
ead, 


Dame QUvICKLY’s tongue yet one more 
Had added to the list aforesaid. aa 


Jack, have a care, lest Fang and Snare 
_Against your corpus ‘ enter action,” 
You’ve many foes. Each ‘ malmsey-nose 


Knave, Bardolph”’s of the opposing fac-~ | N 


_ tion. 
Friends of the Pump with y 


( , you may jump; 
But will thetr backing in the cue an 


(May 26, 1894. 
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Do LooK !” 


Allay your fear of Giant Beer, 
Or give you victory o’er the Barrel. 


Fat Jack, in this you’ll surely miss 
Your old pals, Pistol, Powns, and Peto ; 
Friends of the Cup, they turned you up 
When you began to toy with Veto. 
And for Dame Q., think you that you 
Will coax her on your knee to clamber, 
‘* By sea-coal fire,’ in smart attire, 
**At Whitsun, in her Dolphin Chamber ”’ ? 


Alas Fat Jack, the love of Sack 
Is not confined to toping Tories. 
Whiskey ? E’en Pat would fain keep that, 
Untaxed, among the Green Isle’s Glories. 
And faith that tongue of Mistress Bune 
(Or QuicKLy) fires the country quicker 
Than your best speech, for it can reach 
Wherever there be lips and liquor. 


Falstaff made shift—he had the gift 
Of coaxing—the loud Dame to soften. 
But Mistress Bune that wallet hung 
At your plump side hath plumped too 
often— 
Or so she thinks—and fancy shrinks 
From picturing her dissatisfaction, 
If you should say, in Fulstaff’s way, 
““Go, wash thy face, and asany. thy 
action!” 


Hath she not borne, and borne, and borne 
Burdens—in barrel and in bottle— 
Taxes on Liquor, piled up quicker 
han liquor poured down Fat Jack’s 
throttle ? 
Her substance s¢id/ that wallet fill ? 
Taxes st¢/d swell, tanner by tanner ? 


ay! I’ll give tongue, shrieks Mistress 
UNG, 

“And haunt thee in true nightmare 
manner! ” 


ae re ee i ee nee 


STIRRING OUR STUMPS. 
Or Cricket and the M. C. C. 


To sing is now the time ; 
For what would Spring, in England, be 
Without a little r2me ? 


Oh,? why, Austra- 
lians, come you 
not 

To test our slog- 
ging worth, 

From Melbourne, 

Ade- 


from Perth ? 


‘yi. “You ’re coming 
as soon?” And 


you are here, 
South Afric’s sons? ’Tis well! 
We hope in both to find a foe 
Emu-lous, Cape-able ! 


‘* The Play ’s the thing! ’—it ’s sure to have 
A very lengthened run; 

Your bats may even “make a hit ” 
Before the game’s begun! 


_ If to the Oval you do wend, 

| You’ll find that all is Square ; 

And when you feel disposed for Lord’s, 
Your Peers will meet you there. 


Though moving fixtures in this land 


| Is not by Law approved, 
| Should County matches clash with yours, 


Those fixtures may be moved. 


So, Southern kinsmen, pray believe 


A welcome waits for you ; 
Point ; 
You ’ll have some pleasant innings, and 


A pleasant outing too! 
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FALSTAFF’ 
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Falstaff. s 


ME OUT OF HOUSE AND HOME: 


SUBSTANCE INTO THAT FAT WALLET OF THINE:—BUT I WILL 


MIstREss Bune. 
I WILL RIDE THEE O’ NIGHTS, LIKE THE MARE! ”— Shakspeare. 


HAST EATEN 


Hostess Quickly . 
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THE CAB-HIRERS VADE | 
MECU 


Question. Why do you take 
a cab? 

Answer. Because it is my | 
custom. 

Q. Would you not do just 
as well without one ? ) 

A, Certainly ; for I could | 
either walk, which would be 
better for my health, or take | 
an omnibus, which would be | 
better for my pocket. / 

Q. Butis not a cab a neces- 
sity at a railway station when 
a wea traveller arrives 
weighted with luggage ? 

A, Certainly not, for nowa- 
days railway companies are 
| accustomed to provide their | 
own conveyances, which are 
just as convenient}as four- 
wheelers. 

Q. What is your opinion of 
cabmen? ) 

A. That they are well able 
j to look after their own in-| 
terests. 

Q. Then you have not much 
sympathy with the recent 
strike ? ) 

A. Not much, as cabman | 
seem always fairly prosperous | 
and quite equal to obtaining 
the living wage. 

Q. Has a cab strike any 
advantages? 

A, Considering that about 
halt the street accidents are WS 


chances are that a cab strike 
is a boon and blessing to the 
coroner. 

Q. Do you know of any 
further advantage ? 


wh 


“‘running down” cases; the “YN 


‘*Yxs, AN IDEA J Gor IN THE CoUNTRY. 
YOU KNOW, AND EVER SO MUCH MORE PICTURESQUE.” 


A. That the chance of the 
spreading of infection is les- 
sened, ‘ 

Q. But is not the cab strike 
very inconvenient ? 

A, Scarcely, as the suppl 
‘is always equal to the demand. 
| Q. Then who suffers when 
the cabmen strike? 

A. Presumably the cab- 
/men’s wives and children. 
| Q. And how does the strike 

affect the public generally ? 

| A, By teaching them how 
) 

; 

| 


to do without them. 
Q. Is this satisfactory ? 
A, To the public, possibly, 
yes; but to the cabmen dis- 
) tinctly no. 


Dresr Mr. Puncn,—I know 
you have a feeling heart, and 
I want to appeal to you. Can-— 
not something be done for the 
Cycles? Poor things! I un- 
derstand they are now nearly 

always (pneumatic) tyred. 
Yours, &c., 
ONE WHO IS OFTEN 
TYRED HERSELF. | 
MusicaL QueERy.—‘ Mons. | 
_Risier (of Paris)’ was adver- 
tised last week to give two - 
pianoforte recitals. A corre- 
_spondent wants to know which 
|Kister itis? Is it “ Rister 
| JEUNE” or “* RISLER AInE”’ ? 
| Mrs. R. says she has been 
|advised to read a new book 
| called Marsala. It is by the 
-author of that very clever 
| work, Robert Elsewhere,which 


QUITE AS SERVICEABLE, DON’T | was much talked of when it 


| 
| 


came out. 


A BALLADE OF THE NEW MANHOOD. 


By an Unregenerate Male. | 


(‘Madame GRranpD is going to take Caliban in | 
hand, and make a new man of him. But the. 
Sees generation is past praying for. Man has 

een allowed to act on his own ‘worst impulses.’ | 
‘ His education has been carefully planned to make | 
him morally a weak-willed, inconsistent creature.’ 
.. . It is the next generation which is to have 
‘proper principles spanked into it in the nur- 
sery.’”— Pall Mall Gazette, May 16.] 


YEs, it pains me indeed to relate 
To the rising male genus the news— 
At the terrible thought of their fate ) 
They may shiver and shake in their shoes! | 
For from one of the monthly reviews 
It appears they ’ll be taken in hand 
-By the New Womanhood, that pursues 
The programme of grim Madame Granp! 


i 
Poor youths! at an imminent date | 
All the foibles of man they ’re to lose; 
If one ventures to lie in bed late, 
Or latchkeys and “‘ language” to use, 
Or play penny nap, or amuse ~ / 
His weak wits withaught else that is banned, | 
He’ll be spanked till for pardon he sues— | 
Tis the fiat of firm Madame Granp! ; 


Still, there’s one fact, I’m happy to state, | 
That some consolation endues ! | 
To reform each grown-up reprobate 
Is too hard—’tis enough to abuse! 
So we men will go on as we choose, 
And unlimited Caudle we’ll stand, / 
And with chastened amusement peruse | 
The attacks of irate Madame Granp. 


Envol. 
Mr. Punch, pray do not refuse 


To spread through the length of the land 


Your decided dissent from the views, 


And the plans of severe SARAH GRAND! 


** Maid in Germany.” 


“DULCE RIDENTEM LALACEN AMABO.” 


My love no rhymer could relate 
In metrical professions, 
Nor gauge by coldly accurate 
Numerical expressions, 
So passionate it is and strong... 
And yet... can anything be wrong ? 


I learn—the best authorities 
Consistently inform me— 


That if aa eee fates should please 
u 


With evil luck to storm me, 


I ought to scorn them all the while, 
Content with CHLOE’s charming smile, 


Yet, while admitting, after all, 
The troubles daily sent us 

Are not the kind one well can eall, 
With truthfulness, momentous, 

I find annoyance still in these 

Let CHLOE giggle as she please ! 


When I have hooked the wily trout, 
And find that I’ve forgotten 

The net, and fail to pull him out 
Because the tackle’s rotten; 

Or when, with my accustomed luck 

I score the ignominious ‘‘ duck ;” 


Or when, ‘‘all square and one to play,” 
My ball is bunkered badly, 
As much as ever, truth to say, 
I rate misfortune madly, 
And Curo#, though my future wife, 
Would smile—at peril of her life. 


The cause of this I cannot state, 
Alternately one fancies 

That men are now degenerate 
From heroes of romances, 

Or that such griefs as we endure 

No smiles are competent to cure! 


THE DRINK FOR THE Season.—The great 


| rival to Apollinaris, Carlsbad, and all other 


| waters, is Esther Waters. 


Must be taken 


‘in one gulp, being decidedly strong Waters, 
Those who have tasted it ask for Moore. 


ie 
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PREHISTORIC PEEPS. 


A NocrTcurNe wHIcH wovu.p SEEM TO SHOW THAT ‘‘ RESIDENTIAL FLATS” WERE NOT 
WHOLLY UNKNOWN EVEN IN PRIMEVAL TIMES! 


THE BUDCET AND THE BAR PROSPECTS. specific, As to the beer and spirit tax, it 


Dear Srr,—The Harcourt Budget (a 
capital name, by the way, for a new illus- 
trated S er) seems to be a great 
success, € small Income-tax payer rejoi 
in the fact that he will pa Fesicecte sen: 
under an eightpenny tax than he did last 
year under a sevenpenny, and the City Clerk 
has, I understand, already celebrated the oc- 
casion by buying a new hat, and ([ hope) his 
wife a new bonnet, though my information on 
the latter point is, I am sorry to say, not so 


would be absurd to suppose that, whatever 
duty was put upon these necessities of exist- 
|ence, we should drink any the less. The 
| brewers and publicans have, as I gather from 
the reports I see in the Press, turned the 
occasion to profit by increasing their per- 
centage of gain from the modest 100 per cent. 
to a percentage of four figures. 

It would be insincere, however, to say that 
these were the reasons which induce me to 
agree that this Budget has placed its author 
In the very first rank of CHANCELLORS OF 


[May 26, 1894. 


THE Excuraurr. It is one criticism on the 
Budget (intended curiously enough, I believe, 
to be an unfavourable criticism), which I 
noticed fell from the lips of some M.P. or 
other, that has appealed to me, and, I venture 
to add, toevery man, silk or stuff, at the Bar. 
‘“The consequence of the Death Duties 
scheme,” said the critic, ‘‘ will be that all 
wills will have to be made over again,”’ Could 
anything ever dreamt of, ever pictured in the 
wildest flights of a luxuriant imagination, 
look more like the realisation of a lawyer’s 
paradise ? Solicitors will have to do hurriedly 
that which should be done calmly and con- 
siderately. Bis dat qui cito dat is a capital 
_maxim, and the legal interpretation of it is 
that a lawyer makes twice as much out of a 
hurriedly made will as out of one made with 
befitting consideration. Where the barrister 
comes in will be to conduct the cases in Court 
when these wills come to be contested. One 
Man’s Death Duty will be another man’s 
living. The Chancery Courts will be abso- 
‘lutely flooded with work, and additional 
judges will not merely be agitated for, but 
_ will become a necessity to which no respecting 
LorD CHANCELLOR can possibly fail to yield. 
In that day my friend BrrerLEss and myself 
will, no doubt, add ourselves to that ‘* Col- 
lection of English Silks,’”’ which has as its 
permunent exhibition ground the front rows 


| of our Courts. 


Now there are many lawyers in the House, 
and their votes cannot fail to influence the 


| prospects of the Budget. After what I have 


already said, I need say no more, Charity 
hegins at home. Verbum sap. 
Yours proverbially, 
L. Ernep CouUNsEL. 


102, Temple Gardens, E.C. > 


STANZAS. 


(Written on Reflection, Near the Rownd Pond.) 


Sweet the month of May, and your birthday 


sweetest 
Day to me, who send you no word or token; 


Yet I wish you well in the very neatest 


Phrases unspoken ! 


Though to-day with you I shall have no 
meeting— 

Mistress Fate makes many a wanton 
blunder— 

Conscious you may be of my silent greeting, 


Are you, I wonder ? 
Sweet the day! With garland of song I 
wreathe it 


In the tongue I used to be rather pat in, 
And your name—I dare not in English 
breathe it— 


Whisper in Latin. - 


Here afar from rush of the roaring traffic, 
"Neath the chestnut shade in a dream 
divinely 
Wrapt, to you I murmur a tender Sapphic 
Stanza caninely. 


Mille—felicis reditus diet 
Candido semper lapide et notandi 
Dent tibi Parce, tibi dent quotannis 
Gaudia—mille. 


““Lrvine Picrures.’’—Specimens of these 
may be seen every day, anywhere, walking, 
riding, driving, all more or less well painted. 
An ancient lady of sixty very much got up 
should receive the heraldic title of ‘‘ Rouge 
Dragon.” 


Morro oN THE Caz SrrikE.—'t None but 
the brave can get the fare.”’ 
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LETTER TO A DEBUTANTE. 


My pEAR GLapys,—So you 
have come to London to spend 
your first season with the 
‘Lyon Taymers. 

I shall be very glad to give 
you all the hints I can. 

As you have, fortunately, 
no convictions, no opinions, 
hardly any ideas, and no de- 
cided tastes, it will be the 
easiest thing in the world for 

ou to become extremely popu- 

ar. You have merely to fall 
in with the notions of other 
people, and echo the phrases 
you hear. Do not make the 
mistake of trying to take a 
line of your own. 

You say you are rather at a 
loss for the small change of 
conversation, and you want to 
know (for instance) what to 
say to an Author whose books 
you have not read, an Artist 
whose pictures you have not 
seen, a Composer, or an Ex- 
plorer, of whom you have 
never heard. 

Generalise. Be cautious. Do 
not plunge hastily into some 
rash assumption which you 
may afterwards regret — a 
recklessness that leads to such 
dangers as that of telling 
Mr. WHIstTLER that ‘‘ Bubbles” 
is your favourite of his pic- 
tures, or of congratulating 
Mr. Oscar WILDE on the suc- 
cess of ‘* Dodo.” Say, vaguely, 
**T am so interested in your 
work, Mr. So-and-so,’’ and 
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Say, ‘‘If Lord RosEBERY wins 
the Derby, will there be a 
dissolution of Parliament ?” 

If you cannot think of any- 
thing better, as a general 
remark, you can always say, 
‘¢ Are you going on?” 

Commonplaces are useful 
and necessary. 

Still, avoid the more flag- 
rantly hackneyed, as, for 
instance, when the gentlemen 
join you after dinner, ‘‘ Have 
you been settling the affairs 
of the nation?” : 

If you are asked what you 
think about ladies smoking, 
say it all depends where, how, 
and when they do it; thus 
implying you would not like 
to see a lady smoking a short 
pipe in the park on Sunday 
morning. But, under certain 
circumstances, you may occa- 
sionally have your first cigar- 
ette. You need not cough, 
but laugh a good deal. 

To the thought reader, say 
you feel sure there is ‘‘ some- 
thing init,” to the Spiritualist 
that there certainly is a good 
deal that has never been*ex- 
plained. Still, be careful not 
to appear toodeeply interested, 
or he might come and explain. 

You can make the same 
remark over and over again 
(as for instance, that one about 
tT Rp ‘* Tf Lord RosEBERY wins the 

= LAY IF Warf HAV es Derby,” &c.) to a dozen dif- 

SAN aa ferent people. 

Be economical with your 

phrases. It will never be 


xh 
Uh 


leave him to give information 

about it. You will soon learn 

how to make people tell you 

| what they suppose you already 
know 


PROFESSIONAL SCORN. 


Joshua (the new Gardener). ‘‘WHO SOWED THEM PEAs, Miss Maup?” 
Miss Maud. ‘‘I’M ALMOST AFRAID J DID, JOSHUA!” © 
Joshua. ‘Au, I THOUGHT THEY LOOKED AS IF SOMEONE HAD DONE 17 | 9Ut. 


noticed. Now, I know what 
you are thinking. No, GLApys 
dear,-you will not be found 
There ts no time. No 


’ ”? 
: F | ISSELF ! 
_ When you meet a writer, 


and you are not sure whether he is the author of a burlesque, 
or of serious articles for an important review, a safe general 
remark for a young girl is, ‘‘I am so afraid of you, Mr. So- 
and-so; I hear you are so dreadfully clever!’’ This is one of 
those unanswerable speeches that for the moment may cast a slight 
gloom over the conversation, but Mr. So-and-so will presently revive, 
and it is just possible that you may find out from his remarks whether 
he is funny or serious. If you do not, it does not matter. 

You may discuss (and warmly) a book you have not read, with 
anyone but the author. ‘*The book of the season ”’ is read less than. 
any other book, because the remarks in vogue are so easily caught up 
and repeated. Say that when you have once put it down you could 
never take it up again. Tothe author, say frankly you have not 
been able to get it, there is such a rush for it; and do not ask him 
to tell you ‘‘ what gave him the idea,” nor how long it took him to 
write. : 

At private views, say to serious people, ‘‘ What a dreadful crush ! 
I hate these things! 1 shall come another day, quietly, to look at the 
pictures.” 4 

To the flippant, complain that there are so many pictures that you 
cannot see the people, and ask to have GLADSTONE pointed out to 
you, or Cissiz Lorrus. : 

Remember that ‘‘ argument is the last refuge of the intellectually 
destitute.” 

Never contradict anyone, except yourself. Never correct people 
about dates, or names, or any trifle. Never be positive or well- 
informed, or have heard a story before, 

Never call people names in their presence, such as ‘‘the great 
Impressionist,” or Symbolist, or New Humourist. They are always 
irritated by the string that ties the label on. 

Adapt yourself. 

If you meet the sort of person (you will) who says that all he cares 
about is to bathe his ee in God’s beautiful sunlight, you may tell 
him that you are very highly strung, and ‘‘ neurasthenic.” He will 
probably lend you Le GALLIENNE’S Poems, and tell people you are 
quite charming. 

To the sportsman, 


laugh at insomnia, and be interested in golf. 


one remembers a word you 

say, and very few people listen. 

By following the line of conduct I have indicated, you will get a 

general reputation of being a particularly nice girl, with a great deal 
more in her than any one would suppose. . 

Later on, if a little flirtation should begin, you had better write to 

me again, telling me all about him. Love to Lady TayMER. 

Believe me, © Your loving MARJORIE, 


A POPULAR PROFESSOR. 
[Professor Henry Mor.ry, the great populariser of sound and cheap 
English Literature, died on May 14, in his 72nd year, at Carisbrooke. ] 
JoHN Butt is not sweet on the type of ‘‘ Professor,” 
But good Henry Mortey was happy possessor 
Of JoHn BUuLt’s respect, JoHN BULL, Junior's, love. 
He made Good Letters Cheap! ’Tis a title above 
Many Dryasdust dignities told in strung letters. 
Ah! many who felt Iron Fortune’s stern fetters 
In days ante-Morleyish, look on the rows 
Of cheap Classics, in musical verse and sound 
Which bear the well-known editorial ‘‘ H. M., 
And sigh, ‘‘ If my youth-time had only known them, 
These threepenny treasures, and sixpenny glories, 
These histories, treatises, poems, and stories, 
Which cost in my time a small fortune, what thanks 
And what joys would have swelled o’er their neat-rangéd ranks ! ” 
Ah! studious boys must feel gratitude. surely, 
To have lived in the times of the good Henry Morey! 


prose, 
bP] 


Murs. Dusk played last Friday night at Windsor before Her 
Majesty the QuEEN. The talented Italian actress did her spiriting 
gaily in an hour and a half's farce, instead of appearing in one of 
her longer pieces and in one of her finer characters. It was Dusk 
very much reduséd for the occasion. 


Goop EXAMPLE OF BEING ‘‘ Broucut vp By Hanp.’’—A letter 
to me on the first floor by the servant. 
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SETTLED. 


Gallant Young Butcher (to former flame). ‘‘ HuLLO, JENNY ! WHERE ARE YOU LIVING NOW 


Jenny (with proper pride). ‘* WELL—I AIN’T LIVING NOWHERES, 


LE CHEF-D’GHUVRE DE VISTLAIRE. 


|  Wednesday.—Fired by the enthusiasm of some English critics, 
| resolve to run over to Paris to see the wonderful WHIsTLER in the 
| New Salon. Understand that it excels anything done by VELASQUEZ 
| or Trr1an. As for such old-fashioned men as REYNoLps or GAINs- 
| BorouGH, they are simply forgotton. True art is so elevating. 
| Therefore run over. 
|  Thursday.—Delightful in Paris. Brilliant blue sky, glorious sun- 
shine ; animation, movement everywhere. Glorious sunshine a trifle 
| hot. Can’t possibly go to see the WuistLer to-day in that great 
reenhouse on the Champ de Mars. Sit in the Avénue du Bois and 
| look at all the pretty Parisiennes. By chance meet that 
| charming little Comtesse, who is so gay and delightful. 
| Shall do the New Salon to-morrow. 
| _Friday.—Sky bluer. Sunshine brighter and warmer. 
| Unfortunate. Did really want to see the chef-d’euvre of 
| modern times. Art is so ennobling! But on a day like 
this, and in a greenhouse! Stroll along the Avénue des 
| Acacias and watch the pretty little dames bicyclistes in their 
| knickerbockers. Meet the Comtesse again. WHISTLER 
| must wait, 
| Saturday.—Sky if possible bluer. 
| warmer. Begin to get anxious about 
| do it somehow.. But ars lon 
| weather would make vita ver 


| Take one of those comfortable little fiacres and drive to 
| the Bois, and have déjeuner in the open air with the 
| Comtesse and some friends. Resolve firmly that, what- 
| ever the weather may be, will do the New Salon to- 


“Uae 

| _ Sunday.—Last day here. B Jove, it is warm! 

| delightful it will be to go out to St Germain, or cone 

| and-— Oh, hangit! There’s that sublime WHISTLER. 
Must really see it. Give up trip to country air and, in 

| frock coat and top hat, drive to New Salon, Roasted on 
the way. But at least in fresh air, Inside Salon, baked 
—without fresh air. . Sun blazing on glass roof. Crowds 


Sunshine decidedly 
é that Salon. Must 
ga in a conservatory in this 
y brevis indeed. Can’t do it. 


52” 


I’M MARRIED 


‘of bourgeois endimanchés. Pull myself together and, in the inte- 
rests of immortal art, resolve to find that WuistLER. These alpha- 
betical catalogues maddening. Never know what room anything is 
in. Walk round gasping. That’s a funny figure anyhow. No. 1186. 
Look it out. Hullo! What? Stagger toaseat. * 1186. Nov et 
argent—portrait du comte Robert de Montesquiou-Fézensac.” 


O WHISTLER, what a masterpiece you ’ve given to the universe, 
This portrait of the Comte RopERT DE MonTEsQuiou-F £zEnNsac ! 
| No human being could describe, in any paltry, puny verse, 
That baggy suit. Hn frac? Not quite. Perhaps the painter 
says en sac ! 


Well! I’m—I’m—hanged! So he ought to be! §Sohe 
is,—at least, hung. Which is more remarkable. Fly 
tecipitately. Resolve to abandon immortal art, and 
hencefdee to collect those contemptible mezzotints after 
the feeble portraits by that poor, foolish old gentleman, 
Sir JosHua Reynotps. I shall be satisfied to take a back 
seat with him. . 


THE NEW WOMAN. 
(A New Nursery Rhyme. For Child-men.) 


[‘“‘Ourpa”’ says ‘the New Woman” is an unmitigated bore. 
‘“SaRAH GRAND”? declares that Man, morally, ‘‘ is in his in- 
fancy,’’ and that ‘‘now Woman holds out a strong hand to the 
Child-man, and insists upon helping him up” by ‘spanking 
proper principles into him in the nursery.’’] 

THERE is a New Woman, and what do you think ? 

She lives upon nothing but Foolscap and Ink! . 

But, though Foolscap and Ink form the whole of her diet, 

This nagging New Woman can never be quiet ! 


Mrs. R. says there is such a fuss made now about 
eyclists. She saw an hotel’ one day called ‘‘ The Cyelists’ 
Rest,’ and now she is told there is a flower called after 
them—the Cyclemen. 
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June 2, 1894.] 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 
(Being a Series of Private Letters on these and other Subjects.) 


No, IV.—From Miss Brucr, CRANWELL PARK, SUFFOLK, TO LADY 
MAseL Hunter, PENTLAND Hatt, HAnts. 


My Dearest Maz, December 15, 189—. 

Such a disappointment not getting to you and dear Pent- 
land! I did so look forward to it, and then to think that this 
tiresome visit should clash—yes, tiresome, because it kept me 
from you. Though in itself, I am bound to say, it 
is not at all bad! The BracpeEn girls, whom I 
haven’t seen since we were at St. Salvator’s to- 
gether, are kind enough when you don’t interfere 
with any of their little plans, and Mrs. BLAGDEN is 
a dear, the image of your old Jackie (my best 
respects to the estimable Mrs. Jackson, by the 
way), only saved from vulgarity by absolute un- 
pretentiousness. 

The house party is very cheery; I like Mr. 
MaypEw immensely; we have long talks about 
you, and he’s never tired of hearing about our 
funny time in Eastneuk, when I acted as nurse for 
those two pets during JAcKtx’s holidays, and we 
all shared the ‘‘ front parlour,’’ where you used to 
work at your Greek with the classical mistress from 
St. Salvator’s, while the chicks and I watched the 
golfers at the last hole from that delightful bow- 
window. Fancy Mr. MAayprw never having been at 
Eastneuk, nowadays when it is overrun by every- 
| body, and almost turned into a watering-place, 
instead of a dignified university town, known only 
to a few elect spirits like yourself, and quiet resi- 
dents like ourselves, besides its own professors and 
students—as was the case before this dreadful ‘‘ Golf 
boom,’’ and before our special Poet had written so 
much and so delightfully about it. Mr. MayprEw 
says he means to go next September, if you are 
there to do the honours of the dear old place; and 
M. pE CHAUMONT wants to come too, if only to see 
‘* this interesting new development, the pioneer of 
great public schools for girls, with a similar educa- 
tion and physical training to that which boys get at 
Eton and Harrow, only of course far superior in 
every way...-. Ithink I must tell my brother, 
who is Anglo-mane, to send his little girl to your 
St. Salvator’s.” ... They are always teasing the 
BiacpENs and me about St. Salvator’s since they 
got hold of a number of our school magazine, and 
read about the cricket-scores and the Lacrosse team 
and the house shield and house colours! They pre- 
tend to be very much shocked at the girls always 
wearing gymnastic suits in the playground, and 
very much amused at the Latin and Greek; but, as I tell them, 
they need not be jocular over that, considering that one of our St. 
Salvator girls got a First-class at Oxford or Cambridge, I forget 
which, when not a man did! 

I don’t think much Latin and Greek has stuck to the BLAGDENS 
and me, but then we were good at games; BELLA BLaGpEN was the 
best Captain of the Eleven we ever had. She is now Captain of the 
Ladies Golf Club near here, by the way ; such a good course, dozens 
of clubs used, and then, the uniform! green skirt to the ankles, 

ellow boots and gaiters, green Tam o’ Shanter, scarlet coat and brass 
Patines! Imagine this on our modest Ladies’ Links at Hastneuk, 
where we sally forth humbly with our “‘putter.” It’s rather a joke 


OPERATIC NOTES. 


General Reflection, — Falstaff 
must be heard again, Not to be 
dismissed at a sitting, especially if 
it is to be a standing dish at Covent 
Garden. 

Friday. — Faust, ‘‘in Italian.” 
Sometimes we get it in French; 
sometimes a little mixed. House 
good. Marguerite, Mile. Nuovina, 
with dark hair, pretty fair. Pecu- 
liar Grut1A Ravoeur particularly 
good.as Svebel, and, in the song, 
vociferously encored. PLANCON’s 
Mephisto “as good as they make 
’em.”’ ANCONA a valiant Valentine. 

Signor bE-LuciA passable as Faust, 
but not Faust-rate; a trifle too 
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‘¢Tike a June Oyster.” 


—the Men’s Club here don’t allow women on to their Links, of 
course ; while the men are honorary and valued members of the 
Ladies Club, equally of course! Brtxia BLAGDEN and I are going 
to initiate Mr. Mayprw and the Baron Pavt pr CHavmonT into the 
mysteries of golf to-morrow. I like both men so much, the Baron 
plays Chopin and Schumann as I thought only you could, and he ¢s 
so intelligent and responsive—“‘ gey quick at the uptak,” as we say | 
over the border. To hear him returning Mr. BLAGDEN’s elephantine | 
chaff with what Mr. Mayprw calls ‘delicate rapier thrusts” is 
delightful, very. I can’t stand Papa Bracpen; he revels in plati- 
tudes till I feel I could shriek. What Roto would | 
call ‘‘an apostle of the obvious ;” and oh, so self- 
satisfied and ostentatious. Ugh! 

I never staid in this sort of country-house before; 
mother thought it was just to be a quiet time in the 
country with my “‘old school-friend,”’ and so did I; 
whereas it’s quite a party, and—— Well, I’ve 
come to the conclusion that I am dreadfully old- 
fashioned, and behind the times, for Lucy BERKE- 
LEY, who is staying here, says this is quite a hum- 
drum house compared to the ordinary run; and yet 
some of. the ‘‘ goings on”? would make mother and 
Aunt J&An’s hair stand on end. We certainly don’t 
have what Lucy graphically calls ‘‘ Passage Fun” 
(think of it, MABEL!) after the household is sup- 
posed to be wrapped in slumber; nor are the 
cigarettes passed round to men and women alike at 
the table after dessert ; but the BLAGDEN girls and 
Mrs. MAxwE.u certainly are beyond me. I can’t 
cope with them when they make allusions and tell 
stories. I hateit. Mrs. MaAxwett laughs, and says, 
“Oh, I minded it, too, once; but you’ll soon get 
used toit. The best way for a girl is just to make 
an idiot face, and pretend not to understand.” Well 
I don't understand ; but I feel it would be dreadful 
if I did, and that makes me wretched, and crimson; 
and then Captain MAxwELt always manages to get 
opposite to me and stare, with a kind of amused grin 
that makes me long to slap him with my open hand. 
He is a horror, but Mr. Manton, of the Foreign 
Office, is worse; he looks like a June oyster, and 
talks in a little mincing, falsetto voice, that would 
make Roto or one of the boys at home kick him. 
Mrs. MAXWELL says he’s ‘‘a dear thing,” and 
Captain MaypEw, who’s awfully amusing and 
cheery, says he’s ‘‘a minx.” He talks about his 
emotions as if they were dresses. ‘‘I felt a pink 
joy,” he said the other night, ‘‘ and after the drab 
misery, shot with purple patches of despair, it 
seemed almost a crimson rapture.” 

Oh, I wish you could have seen Mr. MaypEw’s 
face—it looked more aquiline than ever, and that sort 
of clean-shaved curl of the lip... if Mr. Manton 
were not so absurdly tiny and sickly, I think he would have punched 
his head. He had another ‘‘crimson rapture”’ last night when Lucy 
BERKELEY and Mrs. MAxweEtu did a skirt dance in rainbow accordion 
skirts—it really was pretty; but then Betis and Dor BLAGDEN came 
on in black dancing skirts and did a sort of stamping and kicking 
dance. Dreadful! I can’t imagine how niceold Mrs. BLAGDEN could 


allow it! but I don’t think she has any authority over them. Do, do 

write to me soon, or if you are too busy with all your guests, ask dear 

Aunt JEAN to write me one of her delightful letters; nobody writes 

any like them. Fond love to her, and kiss my two darlings; you 

know how much love to take for yourself, from yourown Berry. 
P.S.—How is Roto ? 


small for the gay and gallant rejuvenated Professor, and not up to 
his own height in Paghacct. 

Sir DruRIoLANvUsS hard at work rehearsing seven operas, of which 
four are brand new. L’ Attaque de Moulin will offer a great chance 
to ‘the wind ”’ in the orchestra. The prize-fighting drama did not 
make a hit at Drury Lane, but there is every chance for the ‘‘ merry 
Mill” at the Opera, 


Impromptu by an Insomniac. 
(In the small hours, after long sleeplessness.) 
‘An! Labour—that slumbers—may say its long say 
On the boon—or the bane—of an Eight Hours Day ; 
But what I should hail with ecstatic delight 
Would be, oh, sweet Somnus ! a sound Eight Hours Night! 


MeMORABLE.—Mr. Franxs, C.B., of the British Museum, and 
| Mr: E. W. Hamirron, C.B., of the Treasury, will remember May 26 
| this year as conferring upon them additional Bath-day Honours. 
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A LICENSING QUESTION; OR, BUNG AND BADGE. 


2 6s 
Brother Bung. “‘ An} MY Boy, THEY LL HAVE TO GIVE YoU A DOSE O mY Paysic, TaERE’s TOO MANY OF YOU ; TOO MUCH 
QUANTITY, TOO LITTLE QUALITY ; AND THE PUBLIC "LL HAVE TO PUT ITS W2T@: ON JT.”. ~ 


June 2, 1894.] 


CAB! CAB! !CAB! 


OR THE LATEST LICENSING 
QUESTION, 


A New Sone To AN OLD TunkE. 
Arrn—‘‘ Trab! Trab! Trab!” 


Cabby (to Sympathetic Brother 
Bung) :— 


I Goxs out a cab-driving, 
And oft the long day through, 
In spite of all contriving, 
I scarcely make a do. 
ansom Cab I’ve got, 
A handsome horse to trot. 
Cab! Cab! Cab! If I 
can live 
I wish I may be shot! 


Now if you’ll hear my ditty, 
I’1l tell you how I’m done. 
And sure my case you’ll pity ; 
Cab-driving is poor fun. 
I ply from Holborn ’Ill, 
Perhaps to Pentonville. 

Cab! Cab! Cad! 

half a chance 
To show my pace and skill ! 


My yard money ’s not kivered 
When home ’tis time to go. 
I’m tired, and chilly-livered, 
With twenty miles or so. 
My horse is nearly spent ! 
Hillo! re comes a gent! 
Cab? Cab? Cab? Alla 
mistake! 
The tuppenny bus he meant! 


No luck! I cannot hook him. 
My horse, as you’ll suppose, 


Not 


PROSE POEMS. 


No novel or romance J need, © 
Each has its imperfection, 
Far more attractive talesI read 

Within that charming section 
Which every newspaper pre- 


sents : 
As ‘‘ Agony ’”’ advertisements! 


Within that column 
**Harry’s” fate 
Is put at ‘‘ Fxo’s”’ decision, 
f whom—it seems precipi- 
tate— 
_He’s only once had vision, 
Since when the tender feeling’s 


grown 
Through messages like these 
alone, 


Yet still his love is real, I 


ink, 
Or else his wealth immense 
is, 
For never does a_ sentence 
shrink 
To lessen his expenses— 
A noble soul, he scorns to 


eep 
To ‘‘ dear,” and other words 
as cheap. 


From polysyllables each day 
The hero never flinches, 
Although of course he has to 
pay 
The manager by ‘‘inches;” 
So that his flowery tropes must 


Is baked! Long crawls half PASSIONATE FEMALE LITERARY TYPES. «Se ae 
cook him ; THE EW SCHOee In time to quite a decent sum. 
ee dane ve Boe, Still, doubtless, he will feel 
Tis th *h 0D or so. Mrs, Blyth (newly married). ‘‘I WONDER YOU NEVER Marriep, Miss repaid 
Cab? Ch som er know. QuILPsoN !” When, joyfully complacent, 
ae th lot ab! Boss! Miss Qutlpson (Author of ‘‘ Caliban Dethroned,” &c., &c.). ‘‘ WHAT? I\|His name and hers he sees 
yee Cks the lot, MARRY! I BE A Man’s PLaAyrning! No, THANK you !” displaye 
: Fi I crawls home to Bow! = ; within that ie hae . 
o not like ¢ bl is letters will have ceased ; instea 
Agena! LINES IN PLEASANT PLACES. We’ll read the fact that he is wed! 


But can’t stand it no more. 
That’s why I strike! You ‘‘ tumble” ? 
1 know. Strikes 7s a bore 
Says every gent who’s rode. 
Cantankerous ? That be blowed! 
Cab! Cab! Cab! Youtry a crawl 
From Bow to Edgware Road! 


Brother Bung to Cabby :— 
Of course it is wexatious, 
And altered ought to be; 
But how, my boy? Good gracious! 
That ’s where you can’t agree. 


T hold that London Town 
With Cabs is overdone. 
Cab! Cab! Cab! Why three dash 


up 
When fare requires but one / 


Far fewer Cabs, and better, 
Would better pay—don’t grin! 
But in your ‘‘ shelter” ponder 
The cure. You want more tin, 
The Boss says he can’t spare 
Another ‘“‘ bob”! I swear 
Good cabs—and fewer licences, 
Would suit him, you, and—fare! 


A new ‘‘ Licensing Question” 

You ’re raising, mate, past doubt. 

(You’ll nardon the suggestion !) 

They want to weed us out. 

Us Bungs, with Option, Weto! 

The parallel’s complete, oh! 
Cab. Cab! Cab! A sim’lar dose 
Will do you chaps a treat, oh! 

[Left liquoring. 


I.—Pir Entrance, Lyceum. 


Ti¢HTLY packed, an hour and a quarter 
Inconvenienced by this ‘* mortal coil,” 

Gasping like a fish just out of water, 
Feeling like a sardine out of oil; 


Here I stand before the threshold sighing, 
And the minutes—don’t exactly fly ; 

‘* Pleasant places! ’? Here my lines are lying — 
Someone’s eating peppermints hard by: 


Vain to ask a burly country cousin, 
’Twixt him and the door securely rammed, 
Not to shove enough for half a dozen, 
He but grins, and answers, ‘* You be 
jammed!” 


But at last—’tis not in vain I’ve waited— 
Ope the portals fly, an end to pain ; 

And I feel, like Faust, rejuvenated, 
In the pleasant Pit I breathe again! 


Colourable. 


THE G. O. M. of New Zealand, 
At eighty unchangeably young, 
Once more in our ancient, but free, land 
Is present, in person and tongue. 
Oh, patriots hearty, superior to party, 
Don’t let him again go away! 
Sure Red, Blue, and Buff have raised 
shindy enough ; 
Let’s try for a change (Sir GrorGer) 
GREY ! 


Strange paradox! Although at times 
Excusably one fancies 
That Love has fled to other climes, 
So trite are our romances, 
It lives! It thrives, in this our age, 
Within the daily paper’s page ! 


QUEER QUERIES.—Uservut Discovery. 
—I should be glad to know what is the best 
way to approach the War Office with a valu- 
able invention? It is a bulletproof coat on 
an entirely new principle, far better and 
heavier than Dowkr’s. have tried it ona 
cat in our back-yard with really surprising 
results, and now I want to try it on the 
Secretary for War in Azs back-yard. But it 
seems difficult to interest him in the idea. 
Indeed, on the last of my daily visits to the 
War Office a policeman was summoned to 
remove me! Perhaps the fact that I went in 
my patent Impregnable Suiting mounted on 
the back of an elephant—which is the only 
animal that seems able to bear the weight— 
may have had something to do with my 
reception, especially as a large and disorderly 
crowd will accompany me. Why not form a 
trades Union of Inventors and other Claim- 
ants on Government? Then we might all go 
in force to wait on the Officials! If a Fund 
is raised, I shall be happy to take charge of 
it, and subscribe mysel{—ARMOUR-PLATED, 


Mrs. R. says she is told that in France 
books are hawked about for sale by the ‘‘ coal- 
porters! ’’? This seems to her very strange. 


ae 
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|| (Composed for the Use of those 


‘| while a woman 


_ They wilt like ghosts 
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THE TRAVELLER'S 
VADE MECUM. 


who Smoke.) 


Question, What are the pri- 
vileges of a lady ? F 

Answer. To do everything 
she pleases. 

Q. Are there any drawbacks 
to this position ? 

A, Certainly not; because 
can claim 
equality with man she can 


| still obtain superiority by ap- 


pealing to his chivalry. 
Q. What is the strength of 


| woman ? 


A, The weakness of man. 
Q. Is this truism of benefit, 


| for instance, to a lady on a 


journey ° 5 
A, Unquestionably, as no 


| man of right feeling would 
| forget the deference due to the 
| weak from the strong. 


Q. Then a man and woman 


| are absolutely equal in theory? 


A, Absolutely. 
Q. Supposing there were 


| only one chair and two candi- 
| dates for it of different sexes 
| —who would possess it ? 


A. Why the woman, of 


| course, at the earnest invita- 
| tion of the man. 


Q. Has a woman a right to 
enter a smoking-carriage ? 
A. Yes; although it may 


| be as well for her to accustom 


herself to cigarettes. 
Q. But suppose she objects 
to cigarettes? 
_A. Then she should try 
cigars. 
Q. But let us presume that 
she likes tobacco in no form. 
A, Then she had better 


THE OTHER DAY. 
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AMBIGUOUS. 


Cresus Mecenas Brown: ‘‘ Now LOOK HERE. 


“ad 1} 
Gal ii 
iM 


His Admirer. ‘‘ DEAR ME! How FORTUNATE!” 


And the decadent herd may moan and rave, 


A FAIR UNKNOWN. And leave the temple to dig the grave, 


Tue little dark curls stray out below 
The little red hocd on your brow of snow, 
And what is your name I do not know; 
But I know you are pretty and brave and 
You dainty little Red Riding-Hood. [good, 
I might find out, for the world is small, 
And even the Bladud fancy ball, 
That looks like a living kaleidoscope, 
Is studded with those tix’d stars of hope 
Who know the who and the what and where 
Of plain and ancient, of young and fair, 
But Iwill not learn. For your face and 


grace 

Shall never be bound by the commonplace, 

The definite house in crescent or square 

And life with its social wear and tear, 
_But here, with your pretty, homely gown 

Your mitten'd arms ail your stockings brown 

You are far away in the fairy wood 

Of ages ago, Red Riding-Hood ! 

Ah, were you alone in the forest wide 

I’d be a gaunt, grey wolf at your side 

And your steadfast eyes would show no fear 

For I would not hurt you, or eat you dear 

But take you safely the wild woo through 

A lovelier Una’s guardian true, 
‘The Militant Daughters, of Key and Club 

Whose crown is swagger, whose wit a snub. 

at theeyeof day ’ 

In the simple charm of your-sweet array. 

And yours is the soul that makes men ficht 

For pees. that is yours—for the cause of 

right, 


Care 
+ Dae 


But life will blossom, while maids like you 
Will keep men noble and straight and true, 
So I won’t escape from the waltz I hate 
With that unconversational heavy-weight. 
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I BOUGHT THIS STATCHOO 
I FLATTER MYSELF IT’S ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE. 
ISN'T ANOTHER ONE LIKE IT IN THE WORLD!” 


| great success, despite the rain on the first day, | 


. lunched with the Benchers of the Inner | 


Latest Bullet-in!”’ 


(Junn 2, 1894. 


avoid places in which smoking 
is permitted. ; = 
-Q. But ‘supposing she in- 
sists upon entering a smoking~- 
carriage. bees ae 
A, Wellthen she must make 
| up her mind to accept the in- 
evitable. 

Q. And what may that be? 

A, Homage to nicotina. 

Q. Do you mean smoking ? 

A. Ido, but prefer the other 
way of putting it. 

Q. But suppose a lady, after 
forcing hereels into a smoking- 
carriage, coughs, and exhibits 
other signs of distress, 

A, Express sympathy 
whilst puffing your cigar. 

. Then you would not 
desist ? ; 

A, Certainly not, for smoke 
is the friend of man, and is 
far too precious to be cancelled 
for the joy of receiving a 
woman’s smiles, to say nothing 
of her frown. ‘ 

Q. Then what is the pro- 
bable ending of a woman’s 
protest raised in a compart- 
ment devoted to use of pipes 
and cigars ? 

A. Why, smoke to be sure. 

Q. Then what should a 
woman remember before utter- 
ing such a protest? 

A, That the worm will turn, 
and so, on rare occasions, will 
the smoker. 


Mrs. R. knows something 
about ecclesiastical matters. 
She said, ‘* The other day I 
heard of some of our clergy 
appearing at church ‘dressed 
in cossacks.’ I suppose this 
was in imitation of the Russian 
clergy.” 


THERE 


And duty-dances I’ll gaily do 

All for the love of unknown you. 

And here you come on a warrior’s arm, 

With a little flush for an added charm. 

And merrily off you go to sup 

While my penalty waltz is striking up. 
Good-bye! To duty I firmly go— 

And whatis your name I shall never know; 
But life is no longer a wolfish wood, . > 
But a shrine for you, little Red Riding-Hood. 


ALL IN THE TEMPLE GARDENS FAIR. 


THE Flower Show in the Temple Gardens a 


evidently designed as a compliment to our 
future reigner—we mean ruler—the Duke of 
York, who opened the Show, and afterwards 


Temple (so called because they look after the 
Inner Man). Pretty flowers, pretty frocks, 
pretty faces, combined to make up a function 
which was more than pretty interesting. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN came to see the orchids, and 
was heard to murmur, at the sight of: the 
magnificent. roses, ‘* Yes, it’s ROSEBERY, 
RosEBERY, RosEBERY, all the way.” Natu- 
rally plenty of lawyers, who brought their 
wives and sweethearts, and contrived to | 
assume an air of proprietorship. Altogether 
a Summery-F lewery-Showy Success. 


NEWS THAT CANNOT AT. PRESENT BE. PuB- 
LISHED ABOUT HERR Dowr’s Currass,—'*The 
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How I rush to one of these, 
Past the other people’s knees! 
Though they frown with looks 
that freeze, 
I don’t care ; 


THE OPERA-GLASS., 


Here I sit, profoundly sad, 
It would make the meekest 


a; For my brain is in a whirl, 
Though my eyesight is not bad, I shall see that lovely girl, 
Can I see That bright jewel, peerless 


From the baleony’s last row ? 

Pretty girls go to and fro 

On the stage, but they bring no 
Joy to me. 


pearl, 
Over there ! 


Fit the focus to the view ; 
Hang this glass, it’s far from 
- They are pretty I am sure, 
Yet I silently endure 
Woe for which there seems no 
cure; 
. IT have left 
My binoculars behind, 
Grievous is my state of mind, 
Of these maiden’s charms I find 
I’m bereft. 


How I fumble with the screw; 
Is it smashed ? 
That’s the charmer. No, it’s 
not, 
Some old woman I have got. 
Yes, it is, though. Oh! Great 
Scott ! 
Well, I’m dashed! 


I am staggered at the sight. 
Why, the woman is a fright! 
Distance lent enchantment— | 
quite 
Hid the paint. 
Black above, beneath each eye! 
Golden hair—a wig, or dye! 
Slender waist—stays! ‘‘Oh!’’ 


y 


= 


One seems quite divinely 


air, 
In the distance over there, 
Lovely face and golden hair 
Catch my eye; 
Graceful figure, slender waist, 
Dress, though scanty, chic in 


taste, 
Limbs so elegantly placed, T ery, 
I desery. Feeling faint. 
If I had my glass to see Then the glass falls with a 
crash 


All her charms, how nice for 
! 


me !— On the floor, a total smash ; 
What a duffer I must be!. 


From the hateful place I dash; 


I forgot As I pass, 
Automatic cases fall An attendant stops the way, | 
es pan you Se oe A STRIKING ATTITUDE. bia ne ed say, gi pay 
um—a shilling, that is all— re’s ten shillin 
: In ape slot. a PATIENCE ON A TRUNK WAITING FOR A CAB. : For the olaens tae 3 
AT THE NEW GALLERY underlies this work. President, with row of pictures by Acade- | 


micians all round him, is being sacrificed on altar of New English | 
As an Impressionable, am easily affected by omens; a sneeze in| Art; specimen of whose devices floats boldly on ship’s canvas. To 
my right ear, a vulture alighting on my left arm, compel me to| talk of burning, besides that of his Majesty, there is the conflagra- 
laughter or tears for entire day. Judge of my feelings on entering | tion of ‘* Mrs. Reginald Smith” (No. 201), who is seen standing in } 
this Gallery when I detected inauspicious raven seated to my left’ grate, about to commit arson de se. Should have expected Mr. 
on terra-cotta of Minerva, as in EpGar Por’s CoLLIeR to better understand igneous charac- | 
story. This is No. 412, and may be named ter of coal. 
The Dissolute Bird; or, the Raven on the Second example of archaic period is ‘* The 
Bust. Unmanned by this, was further de- Mermaids’ Rock”’ (No. 199). Gentle-hearted 
jected by No. 6 (‘‘ After Music”). Time of Naiads act as buffer between ship’s ram 
day is P.M., or Post Musicam, and a coolness and nasty bit of reef. Kindly purpose lost on 
has sprung up between the two players, due antediluvian mariners, who look possessed. 
to absence of Mattes and fact that on? of them However, have been in boat myself, and | 
has been playing flat ; though we shall never know that one does not under these conditions 
know which. look one’s best. Third of series is same artist’s 
If I were lady in ‘‘.A Gift for the Gods”’ ** Strangers on a Strange Shore.”? Seem so, 
(No. 47), should never think of walking back- certainly; anyhow, do not appear to be at 
wards to temple down those perilous steps. home with their ship. Bo’sen on poop seen 
In No. 57 we have Mr. Donatpson’s ** Me- leaning on figure-head, and nipping beak of | 
dieval Miracle Play.” Have myself studied (i prehistoric bird, while he signals to another | 
DonaLpson on Greek Theatre, and hope | stranger, half-a-brick’s-throw off. Break | 
archeology of picture is more correct. Had § forthwith into rhyme as follows:— 
I been of the period, should have used strong 
language about head-gear of ladies in front 
row of stalls, 
As for boy in ‘‘ The White Cow” (No. 109), 
I know that boy: he comes from the New 
English Art Club; was hay-harvesting there 
when I saw him, and showed perfect fever for 
it. Have myself been victim of hay-fever, 
and worn just this expression. Looking at 
** Ariadne”’ (No. 114), can half guess why 


| 


On, on, my bold seaworthy punt! 
Run up before the wind ! 

With a well-tanned pinafore in front, 
And a semaphore behind, 


Cannot overlook baleony. Many interesting | 
things happen ‘‘In a balcony.”’ For instance, | 
= ** The Commemoration of Adonis.’ Have 
= witnessed a ‘‘Commem.” often in remote | 
# period when I was a young Adonis; but do } 
she was deserted in favour of the second Mrs. 1 not remember my friends’ sisters and cousins | 
Bacchus. By happy touch of colour, artist — wearing quite the costume here depicted. Am 
shows her inl saes on desolate island. No. 33. A Lift on with her new Cover-coat, Setting a little tired of Mr. Scumatz’s new | 

Am arrested by a series of archaic works. ; dark model of the many names. Her left | 
“ The Burning of King Hakon” shows us inflammatory old gentle- | profile is called “* Lucile” (No. 347), At a three-quarter view, | 


7; ” # 


man putting out to sea, with painted shields and dead horse, beyond | answers to “* Janette”? (No. 343). To right is known as ‘* Nina 
possible reach of fire-brigade; sail up, with ‘‘ prehistoric peep” on it; |(No. 143), and at full length poses as ** A Gift for the Gods” | 
one porpoise, two whales, and five seals, to say nothing of gulls, float | (No. 47), which is short for Theodora, By any other name she | 
round, awaiting eventualities. Have idea that seditious allegory | would do as well; perhaps better. 
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A BORN LEGISLATOR. 


te 
"Do YOU OFTEN ATTEND THE SITTINGS IN THE Hovusk oF Lorps, DuKE?” 
I DID ONCE, IF I REMEMBER—TO VOTE AGAINST SOME MEASURE OF MR, GLADSTONE’S 
—bvuT I cavGHT A BAD COLD THERE, sO I NEVER WENT AGAIN !” 


That paunch, so aggressively fat, 


ey LYING IN WAIT. _Is tempting—at least to my dagger ! 
“Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike.’ | ld A. Stay! Do not precipitate be! 
Pope on “* Atticus.” You, Jon, are in such a dashed hurry! 
[A determination to worry the Government as | A job’s always neater, diye see, 
much as possible by snatch divisions at unexpected | If you don't floor your man in a flurry. 


moments.”’—‘' Lobby Gossip” on intention »¢ Second Rk, Yah, Joac low! 
nti OF the | st q HIM, you are so slow! 
Opposition. ] f My snickersee yearns to be yerking. 

To spifflicate foes at a go 


wrst Robber, He comes! And he carries | Is my favourite method of working. 


the swag! woah 
Since! beg Hah pa Badeet! | ake a Yes, Brummy, that’s all very fine ; 
< ° : S . ‘ | i / 
Just one job in his midriff, or scrag, 7 ae es ens a 


Will give him his gr j i 
Z1ve s gruel I judge it. 
Second R. Hist! Don’t let bint what | 
we’re at! | 
Jove! doesn’t he swell, strut, and swagger? | 
Serr | 


And this time I rather incline 
To the course recommended by G-scH-n ! 
Second R, rhe rubbish! Dead men tell 
no tales, 


ot 


Let us all down on him !—like a blizzard ! 
The swaggerest swashbuckler faiks 
With six inches of steel in his gizzard ! 
Third R. To “down” him were easy enough, 
And collar his swag,—there’s enough on 
us! 
But, when we have “landed” the “ stuff,” 
Suppose we are caught with the stuff on 


us { 
First R. Precisely! Sharp eyes are about ; 
His bashing might cause a big bobbery. 
Let’s track him, until we’ve no doubt 
What to do with the fruits of our— 
robbery ! 
Third R, That’s right, ArrHuUR! Watch 
him, and worry! : 
We'll ease him at last of his sum, lads! 
But snickersee him in a hurry 
Not yet! But a time will soon come, 
lads! [Left lurking. 


AFTER THE BANQUET. 


Scune—The Smoking-room of a Club. Ne aval 
Host and Guest discovered exchanging 
Confidences. 

Host. I cannot sufficiently express my | 
admiration for your President. 

Guest. And I say ditto as regards your 
Queen. 

H. Your statesmen are wonderful fellows. 

G. And so are your ministers. 

H. No one can equal your LONGFELLOW. 

G. And there never will be found a superior 
to your TENNYSON. : 

H. And your soldiers and sailors are the 
bravest in the world. . 
G. And your sailors and soldiers have no 

competitors in the universe. 

And cousins never cease to be brothers. 

G. And blood is thicker than water. — 

H. And there is no finer tune in the history 
of music than ‘‘ Hail Columbia.” _ | 

G. Except ‘' Rule Britannia,” which beats 
it hollow. 

H. And the American Eagle is the grandest 
bird known to heraldry. 

G. And the British Lion can whip the rest 
of the brute creation menageried in the 
College of Arms. 

H. And both sides of the Atlantic can read 
SHAKSPEARE, \ 

G. Yes, either in the native American or | 
with the English accent. 

H. So here’s, Sir, to the Star-spangled 
Banner ! 

G. And three cheers for the Union Jack! 

[Scene closes in upon a night of amity 
that, tt ts hoped, will bear the morn- 
ing’s reflection. : 


TO ALTHEA CHAPERONED. 


Goon qualities she’s noted for, 
We call her when we speak of her 
An excellent or worthy or 
An estimable character. 
And yet I know, when she draws near, 
It grows as heavy as a stone, 
The erst enchanted atmosphere. 
I cannot stand your Chaperon ! 


A subtle, strange paralysis 

Ever about her seems to spread. 
Fast fleet away all dreams of bliss, 

The heart of love sinks down like lead. 
ALTHEA, would we walked to-day 

In some dim forest, green and lone— 
Immeasurably far away 

For ever from the Chaperon ! 


Caner or Szeat.—Should the G, O. M. 
give up his present constituency, and subse- 
uently re-enter the House, of course he will 


o so as the successful Member for Eye. 


2, 1894. 
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LYING IN WAIT. 


‘““ Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike.” 
Goscnen (in stage-whisper). ‘NOT YET!——A TIME WILL COME!: Hf 
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“GOT HIS MONEY ON” AT THE GARRICK. 


THERE ’s something attractive in the title of Money. It looks 
well. Bills are always a difficulty, but when every til, that is 
every playbill, is more than covered by Money, the result ought to 
be satisfactory to the monied management. Therefore may the omen 
| be good for the Garrick Theatre, where, as all theatre-goers are by 
| this time aware, Money, Butwer Lytron’s comedy, has been 
revived. I should like to have seen it in ‘‘ the costume of the 


ANxIous MoMENT. 


Sir John Wheezy (to Lady Franklin-Baneroft). ‘* Well,h—um—here we 
are again, with Money.” é ee 
Lady Franklin-Bancroft. ‘ Yes—and ‘ What will we do with it?’” 


period’ to which it belonged ; but Dis aliter visum, and so Money 
ies far as costume goes) has been changed, and brought ‘‘up to 
ate’’ with a few touchings-up of the dialogue, a little introduction 
here, and a considerable omission there, with the result that the old 
wine doesn’t burst the new bottles, but, being adroitly mixed, and 
craftily qualified, is offered as a very pleasant beverage to the public. 
Mr. Forsrs-Ropertson deserves all praise for making that 
| hitherto insufferable prig Evelyn acceptable, and, as far as such a 
character possibly can be, interesting. Miss Karr Rorxe does the 
same with that melancholy Clara Douglas. ARTHUR CECIL is a 
Bab-Ballady sort of Graves, but the scene between him and Mrs. 
-Banorort as Lady Franklin, of course, goes immensely. 
How doth the little Mrs. B. 
An audience delight ! 
She helps to ‘make ” so merrilee 
Hare’s Money everynight. 


As for Sir Joun Hart as Mr. Vesey, no, Mr. Joun HARE—quite 
white Hare—as Sir John Vesey, he is admirable. True comedy, 
every bit of it. Mr. Bourcuieras Lord Gilossmore, and Mr, KEMBLE 
as Stout, who might be a typical County Councillor, are capital ; 
but Captain Deadly Smooth must have disappointed Mr. BRookFIELD. 

To adapt an ancient proverb, we hope that *‘ Money makes the 
Hare to grow,” and that at the end of the run, by the time the 
Pinerian, or the Grundian, or the Jonesian piece be ready, , the 
manager and lessee, two single gentlemen rolled into one, will find 
that Money has gone well, and that there is a handsome profit 
left. So during this run of the revival the Garrick may be tempo- 
rarily named Le Thédtre de la Monnaie. 


QUEER QUERIES, 


Honours ror WorkmEn.—Is it true that a knighthood has just 
been given to a common pitman connected with a colliery in the 
North? If so, it is far the best thing Lord Rosrsrry has done yet. 
Why should not every navvy have a handle to hisname? I would 
give every workman a C.B. at once, and the best workers in each 
trade a K.C.B. This would really be something like ‘‘ the dignity 
of labour.” At the same time of course I hold that all titles are 
wretched shams, and should be instantly abolished. P.S.—A_ friend 


tells me that it is a Mr. Prrman who has been knighted, and not a/ naval works. 
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collier, and that he is a man ‘‘ who has never gone down a pit in his 
life, unless when they were short-handed.” Can it really be the case 
that the Government has thus gone out of its way to honour a person 
who must evidently be some mere aristocratic loafer ? The true facts 
would oblige GENUINE DEMOCRAT. 


Sugar anp MusciEs,—I saw in the papers some fellow said the best 
way to divilope the mussles was to eat lots of sugar. I think it must 
be true because he was a Doctor. I want to divilope my mussles, 
awfully, because I want to win the mile at our school, and lick that 
beastly bully Snooxs Srentor. So I tried eating half-a-crown’s 
worth of Barley Sugar straight off at our Tuck Shop. It didn’t 
make me a bit more muskular, it only made me sick, and SNooKS 
boxed my ears for being a ‘‘ sneak and a pig.”” Please will someone 
say what sweets have most sugar in them? I like toffy awfully— 
would toffy do? How much of it should I have to eat to be able to 
kick Snooxs SEnrox all round our playground ?—Av6uUSTUS,. 


THE MAN BEHIND THE GUN. 


"i A bond of affection existed between the navies of England and America, 
and they were always glad to reciprocate the good feeling exhibited towards 
them by the-British Navy. Nobody had said a word on behalf of Jack, the 
man behind the gun; but he was as good as he ever was, and blood was 
the thing that told.””—Rear-Admiral Erben, in response to the toast of 
“The United States Navy” ‘at the Banquet given at St. James’s Hall to 
the Officers of the U.S. Cruiser “ Chicago.’’} 


Mr, Punch loquitur :— 


Goop Ersen, good! You’ve hit my mood, 
And also hit the mark. 

Punch loves all craft, afore and aft, 
Right down from Noah’s Ark. 

A ship to him means pluck, smart trim, 
Loyalty, love, and fun; 

But, Sir, you bet, Ae ’ll not forget 
**The Man behind the Gun!” 


Thanks, Admiral E., for teaching P. 
That neat and telling phrase! 

He joins full heart, for his poor part, 
In all that mutual praise 

Poured freely out ’twixt sailors stout, 
But that which ‘‘ cops the bun’”’ 

Is your sound crack about brave Jack, 
** The Man behind the Gun!” 


Yes; he’s the chap who, hap what hap, 
Will keep our Flags afloat. 

JOHN, JONATHAN (each sailorman 
Is ‘* Jack” aboard a boat!) 

Briton or Yank, whate’er his rank, 
All know what has been done, 

’Neath Cross or Star, by plain Jack Tar, 
‘©The Man behind the Gun! ” 


Yes; guns grow big, and build and rig 
Are changed since NELson’s time. 

Huge iron pots and spanking shots 
Spoil beauty and floor payne, 

But when we close with fighting foes, 
We’ll find, ere all is done, 

We ’ll still depend on our old friend, 
*“The Man behind the Gun!” 


Captain Manan* is just the man 
To prove that ErBEn’s right. 
Iron or oak, ships are ‘‘ no joke,”’ 
But ‘‘ flesh and blood”? must fight. 
Your ‘‘ hundred tonner”’ is a stunner ; 
Yet fights will still be won, 
If won they are, by stout Jack Tar, 
‘“The Man behind the Gun!” 


Fair breezes waft your U.S. craft, 
(Cruiser Chicago,) still! 

Valour and wit still keep us knit 
In brotherly goodwill! 

Mawnan, let’s liquor! Blood 7s_thicker 
Than water. ‘So my son, 

A bumper brim all round to him— 
** The Man behind the Gun!” 


* Author of The’ Influence of Sea Power on History, and othe: masterly 
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THE ALHAMBRA 
SHOOTING CASE. 


As to Herr Dowr's coat, 
it is proved beyond Herr 
Dowe’t that the bullet- 
proof garment 7s bullet- 
proof, 

sac 
_ Therefore, the whole 
affair is not ‘* All my (or 
anyone else’s) Eye and 
Captain (Lron) Martin.” 

* * 

* 

It is certain that, as 
hitherto at the Alhambra 
the great attraction has 
been the the Ballets, now 
it will be The Bullets. 


* 

Happy Thought.—Why, 
to start this shooting, did 
they not mix Balletand Bul- 
let, andhavehada Dramatic 
Ballet, introducing Herr 
DoweE as Zamiel not casting 
the bullet, or ‘‘ casting” 
the piece (the fowling- 
piece), but making the shirt 
of Bullet-proof Mail ? 
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The wearer of one of 
Herr Dowr’s coats may be 
bullet-proof; but will even 
the least susceptible of 
men, if thus en-dowed, be 
proof against the charms of 
the ballet ? an 


oe 
The above are questions 
which occur to your cousin 
German 
Count How DE DoweE. 


SIR EDWIN 


EXTRACT FROM AN IRISH 

EmiGRANtT’s LETTER.—* My 
; : 

dear boy, I’m doing well, | of ‘asia... 


forward to coming back.” 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE DIARY OF TOBY, M.P. 


FTouse of Commons, Monday, May 21.—A pleased smile lighted 
up HIBBErt’s grave face when he took his seat on Treasury Bench 
at half-past three, and looked round on empty benches. Whitsuntide 
holidays over; work begins again to-day ; Civil Service Estimates 
first order; axiom of long standing at Treasury that the fewer 
Members present the more votes. Exceedingly few Members on 
view at this moment; argal, there should be votes by the handful. 
No sign of activity on Front Opposition Bench. Princr ARTHUR 
comes not, nor JoKIM either. 

As usual in such circumstances, JemmMy LowtTueEr to the fore. 
Drops into seat of absent Leader, and endows Front Bench with im- 
posing air of respectability and responsibility. He may have some- 
thing to say on the successive votes, HIBBERT musingly admits, but 
will be satisfied when he has shown new generation of Members how 
their elders used to speak. 

Whilst the Financial Secretary looked on content, a tall figure 
strode up the almost empty House; seated itself at corner of second 
bench above gangway. This was Ropert WitttamM HAnsoury. 

‘‘Um!” said HrppErt, slightly contracting his brows. 

Five minutes later there rolled up the passage a short, stout gentle- 
man, with one hand in trowsers pocket. Looked asif he had got a 
coin there he was intent upon depositing in the National Penny 
Bank. This was Grorck CHRISTOPHER TrRovuT BARTLEY. 

‘‘Ah!” said Hrppert, the pesced look that had erewhile 
illumined his kindly face giving place to one of uneasiness, 

The moments sped. Preliminary business rattled through at 
exhilarating speed. Ten minutes sufficed to pass second reading of 
Bill accelerating Registration of Parochial Electors. Only four 
o'clock. Yet a little while, and SpEAKER would be got out of Chair, 
and the rattling through of votes might commence. House 
still almost empty. Huppert looking round to assure himself, his 


FANCY PORTRAIT. 


A Real Good Jap saluting the Rising Sun. 
[‘‘ We admire the secret of that delicate artistic gift .. 
; ; It is impossible that a splendid future should not lie before the Empire of 
but I’m always looking | the Rising Sun.”—LFztract from Speech made by Sir Edwin Arnold at the Japcnese Society 
Banquet at the Hotel Métropole, Monday, May 21.] 


FARE’S FAIR! 


(By A FARE WHO WISHES TO 
BE FAIR.) 


Arr—‘‘Comiv’ thro’ the Rye.” 


Ir a Cabby meet a Cabby 
Having a fair try, 
Need a Cabby hit a Cabby 
Hotly in the eye? 
Every Maes! has fair free- 
om, 


For a fare to nly. q 
If ‘‘ Union”? Cabby smites 
his mate, 
Why, run him in, say I! 
If a Bobby see a Cabby 
Troubling of the town, 
Let sar ee pull that 


abbDy 
From his high perch 
down! 


own! 

Every Cabby with a license, 
Has full right to ply, 

And tyranny in freedom’s 


name 
Is simply “‘ all my eye.” 


JOAN LA PUCELLE.—It is 
said that this heroine is to 
be canonised. Quite befit- 
ting a military heroine that 
everything should be ac- 
cording to cannon law. At 
present, so it is stated in 
the Weekly Register, ‘‘ The 
Maid” has only achieved 
the title of ‘* Venerable.” 
This may be an ecclesias- 
tically polite way of put- 
ting it, but it does sound 
uncommonly like calling 
her ‘‘The Venerable Joan ; 
or, Old Maid of Orleans!” 
No pleasanter person than 
an old maid, but still, some- 
how, it is not the réle asso- 
ciated with the modest but 
militant Joan, 


MIKARNOLDO. 


- which makes you the Greeks 


eye fell on sprightly figure smartly advancing, diffusing subtle 
aroma of the briny ocean, impelling suggestion of the whistle of the 
wind in the shrouds, the surge of the sea at the bows. 

It was Cap’en Tommy Bow Les. 

‘*Oh!” groaned HisBeErt, sitting limp on Treasury Bench with 
hands fallen hopeless at his side, the ashy paleness of despair 
gathering over his expressive countenance. 

Felt all was over; dream of placid evening with its piled-up votes 
vanished. Nor was his sorrow lightened as the slow hours sped. 
Hansury speedily led off; BartLEy blandly backed up his objec- 
tions; Cap’en Tommy filled up any occasional interval ; whilst from 
the other side ALPHEUS CLEOPHAS Morton benevolently dropped 
‘‘h’s”’ over the group, threatening to bury it in the agglomeration. 

Business done.—Eight hours talk and three votes. 


Tuesday.—Exhilarating night making speeches round second 
reading Scotch Local Government Bill. Sort of nicht wi’ Burns, 
only none of us, not even THE MaceRrecor, dropped into poetry. That 
eminent Scot did not, indeed, even succeed in carrying out his fixed 
intention of contributing a short stave in prose. This was frustrated 
by interposition of that envious Southron the SeurrE oF Matwoop. 
On an occasion like present, when interests of Scotland absorb 
attention, THE MAccGREGOR very properly thinks it his duty to 
assume judicial attitude. Let others, in whatever part of the House 
they sit, from whatever district of the kingdom they hail, freel 
state their views. THE Macerecor, enthroned above Gangway, wit 
arm carelessly thrown over back of Bench, and air of supernatural 
wisdom lightening his countenance, and appreciably illumining 
Members in immediate vicinity, carefully listens. When others have 
made an end of speaking, and the question is about to be put, Tur 
MACGREGOR slowly rises, and, nodding encouragingly towards the 
Chair, observes, ‘‘ Mr, SPEAKER, one or two ideas occur to me.” 

This, or some cognate phrase, invariably acts as cue for the 
SquiRE oF Matwoop. To-night it was close on midnight when Tat 
MACGREGOR consented to give listening Senate advantage of his 
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Had been some _ aoe ie sitting of 

arryl ebate on to second night. But, as DoNALD MACFARLANE 
ps pt Sete Members are, after all, almost human. A dour 
race, unaccustomed to yield to circumstance, not a man among them 
would have raised his voice if its utterance would have secured 
avoidance of another such night. They would have doggedly pressed 
on, and some might have survived a second night. N evertheless, if 
a Minister insisted on bringing the dreary business to conclusion, 
it was not for them to fly in face of Providence. ; | 

The SqurRE’s quick eye glancing round took in the situation. THE 
Macerecor, having slowly swung himself into position, had just 
opened his mouth when the SqurRE (so to speak) put his foot in it. 
In other words, he moved the Closure. ; 

‘*T consider that very shabby conduct,” said Toe MAcerecor, and 
wrapping his tartan round him, relapsed into a statuesque silence 
more impressive than other people’s word. ; 

That nothing should be lacking to completion of Scottish character 
of night Ropert THRESHIE REID, commonly called Bor, sat on the 
Treasury Bench filling his new character as Solicitor-General. 
Everyone glad to see him there. Box as popular in the House of 
Commons as ‘‘ Boss” isin the Army. Only, Lockwoop says, as far 
as the Scotch night was concerned, Bop is an imposter. 

‘‘RopeRT THRESHIE,” says FRANK, Q.C., ‘“‘is no Scotsman at 
all. He was really born at Corfu, and to this day, when neither 
Court nor House is sitting, he has the Corfu bell rung at home 
every night at eight o’clock.” 

But that’s only professional jealousy. 

Business done.—Scotch Local Government Bill read a second time. 


Thursday.—Tide suddenly returned ; filled every nook and cranny 
of House. hen MuNDELLA rose to explain reasons for resigning 
Presidency Board of Trade, not anywhere an empty seat; a throng 
at the bar; a crowd in the side galleries. 

Task undertaken by MuNDELLA one that tries a man. He came 
well out of ordeal; said the right thing in the right way. House 
felt that here was.a good man struggling with adversity. That 
it was undeserved, had swooped down and, temporarily, blighted 
an honourable career when it seemed to have reached its serenest 
heights, made the calamity none the less hard to bear. MuNDELLA 
eomported himself with a dignity that commanded respect of House, 
with some notes of pathos in his voice that touched its always 
generous heart. He rose amid a sympathetic cheer from his political 
eer He sat down amid a burst of cheering in which both sides 
joined. << i a 

' Budget hitherto acted as wet blanket. 


knowledge and cogitations. 


Whenever it has been the 
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order of the day, melancholy has marked the House for its own. 
To-night average struck. Lussock commissioned to lead heavy 
brigade in renewed charge on motion to go into Committee. General 
commanding had reckoned without the naval contingent. LuBBock 
hardly opened fire when the Cap’EN steamed up, and took charge of 
the order of battle. The Cavr’ren spends his nights and days with 
Ersk1nE May. That eminent authority’s Parhamentary Procedure 
is his pillow by night, his light refreshment by day. Ever he over- 
hauls the wollum, and from time to time makes a note, to SqurrE oF 
Matwoop’s discomfiture. Just when Ministers, after long struggling, 
think they have piloted a bill into harbour, the CaP’EN appears in 
the offing, runs up the black flag, and rams home ‘‘a point of 
order, Sir.’’ . 

To-night he has dominated the scene. Difficult to decide whether 
more terrible in morning dress, with volumes of books on Consti- 
tutional Law under either arm, or after dinner, with a white shirt 
front that made FreLp green with envy; in his button-hole, the 
red flower of sanguinary intent. Committee got altogether out of 
hand. SaurrReE could not lead it, nor could PRrIncE ARTHUR restrain 
it. The Cap’EN appeared after dinner with fresh Amendment. 
MELLOR, wringing his hands in despair, brought unwonted tears to 
hardened eyes by his protest against custom of abruptly thrusting 
upon him not always legibly-written Amendments, and expecting 
him, amid conflicting duties of Chair, to decide on their bearing 
upon the Bill, and upon a hundred collateral Amendments. PRINCE 


ARTHUR besought Cap’En to withdraw his Amendment in favour of 


one standing in name of Dick Wezsrer. Nothe. Greatest respect 
for ex-Attorney-General; but really knew more about this business 
than that eminent authority. Then blameless Bartiny interfered ; 
motions for progress hotly made. S@urrE cuts up rough. Cheers, 
and counter cheers; divisions, and more divisions; and no progress 
made. Business done.—Got into Committee on Budget Bill. 


Friday.—House hears to-day, with keen pleasure, that everything 
is going on well with Mr. G. after the operation on his eyes. Not 
been seen in House since he quitted it, nearly three months ago, 
flinging down his gauntlet to the House of Lords. 

Ask for this Great Deliverer now, and find him eyeless in Gaza. 

In his darkened room Mr. G., hearing echo of tumult at West- 
minster, may, peradventure, conclude that. there are worse con- 
ditions even than his. He has tried being Leader of House of 
Commons with fractious following in the rear, and reckless obstruc- 
tion in the front. He has also suffered from failing eyesight. 
Having tried both he may well prefer cataract. 

Business done.—V ote on account. 


ANGELO TO EDWINA. 
(On the Tattooed Wedding Ring.) 


[A lady writes to the Pall Mall Gazette of 
May 23, suggesting that the wedding-ring should 
be tattooed round the third finger of both con-: 
tracting parties, as a permanent record of mar- 
riage. ‘‘The operation of tattooing could, with 
all reverence, be performed by an expert in the 
vestry after the Church service. . . . This custom 
will help to insure peace, respect, and happiness to 
many homes and hearts.”’] ~ 


My own one, my loviest 
ove, 


Za. 


TINS 


In the vestry, perhaps, ’twere as well 
To go through this manicure-ordeal ; 
Besides (’tis a secret I tell), 
We can there take, if nervous, a cordial ! 


Thus with fingers that tingle and smart 
Our mutual wedlock we’ll make fast ; 
And won’t it be nice when we start 
Shaking everyone’s hands at the breakfast ! 


Thence we’ll go to the dentist, my pet, 
Then on to be well vaccinated— 
Altogether we ’ll never forget 
The day when, tattooed, we were mated ! 


HERR DOWE’S CUIRASS. 


AN awkward name for British lips 
Is that of this inventor ; 
Pronunciation often trips 
The very wisest mentor. 
Some say in simple English now, 
Like Arab:slave boat, Mr. Dowr. 


This is conclusive but in part, 
As witness ‘‘bow ’’—saluting— 
Compared with ‘‘ bow”’ that shoots a dart. 

He who defies all shooting 
Iscalled by some, yet they 


not scare you! 
My dovey, pray don’t be 
** afrai 


With any amazement,” 
or falter 
Next Tuesday, when, 
arling, arrayed 
As a bride you are led 
to the altar ! 


4? Northink, if Idon’t have 
i the ring, 
That our marriage a failure will verge on! 
No, sweetest, instead I shall bring, 
As “best man,” a young friend who’s a 
surgeon, 
While he marks us with circlet of blue, 


If you like, he’ll no doubt chlorof _ 
“We’re the first wedded pair to res gaa 
And we’ll ; 


make a sensation enormous! 


i . aoe _ should know, 
Tener yan sae to Like baker’s bread paste, 
Please _ read what is “| Mr. Dowsg, 
written above— Teron SY wd tne But others would. be crushed 
I hope what it says will iS wie — with shame, _ ([ping; 


“STRIKES ON: THE BOX.” 


Iftheywere caught thus trip- 
The dissyllabic Germanname, 
Is not like Arab shipping, 
Or dough; pronuncia- 
tion showy 
Makes this, like heavy 
cake, Herr Dowk. 


But even these are thought @ 
to be ktepapo 
Quite wrong by others, wiser, 
Who know that W is V 
Where rules the Deutsche Kaiser. 
They call this foreigner come over, 
Just like the Channel port, Herr Dowr, 


When Germans come, I would submit, 
With strange, new things to show one, 
They ought to have a name like Scumipr, 
For that could puzzle no one. 
There ’s some confusion, you ’ll allow, 
Between Dough, Doughy, Dover, Dhow. 


a DECI Setter 


JUNE 9, 1894. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 
(Being a Series of Private Letters on these and other Subjects. ) 


No. V.—From CAPTaIn THE Hon. Harotp MaypEw, NAVAL AND MILI- 
TARY CLUB, TO THE Hon. Vicror Mayprw, Hotei Mrvurics, Paris. 


My DEAR OLD CHap, January Ath, 189—. 
I went round to your diggings to-day to have a talk with 
you, and was told you had gone off to Paris ; 
two days ago. I hadn’t a notion you were 
going. Why didn’t you tell me? I should 
have enjoyed nothing better than to go with 
you. Look here, Victor, you’ve been a 
rattling good brother to me, and you’ve 
helped me more than once when I was in a 
pretty big hole, so you mustn’t be surprised if 
I come to you in my difficulties. It’s the old 
story. I’ve been a fool, a tremendous fool, 
and now I’m brought up against a brick wall, 
and don’t know how to get over it. I can 
see you start when you read this. ‘‘ Why,” 
you’ll say to yourself, ‘‘the beggar hasn’t 
een back more than a couple of months; 
he’s scarcely had time to turn round, and 
here he is singing the old song which every- 
body thought he had forgotten.” I give you 
my word |’m surprised myself when I think 
of it. Nobody was surer than I was that that 
blessed song had gone out of my head, words 
and music, never to come back again. 

Well, to make a long story short, here’s 
what has happened. It’s money, of course— 
you ’ll have gathered that—but I tell you now, 
so that you may not think there’s anything 
worse; though I’m hanged if I know what is 
worse than a money fix. When I left Eng- 
land I had a vague sort of notion I had got 
square, settled everything and everybody, and 
got my new leaf staring me in the face. Of 
course I hadn’t. One never has. There’s 
always some sentence in the old leaves that 
requires your attention, and you’ve got to 
turn back and go through it all again. Any- 
how, letters and bills came popping in—some 
of them even got as far as Kashmir, where I 
couldn’t even use them as pipe-lights, having 
lost one pipe and broken the other. However, 
they didn’t trouble me much till I got back 
here two months ago. Then I began to reckon 
them up just for the fun of the thing, and 
found they mounted to what’s called a re- 
spectable total—£550, not a penny less. Since then I’ve managed 


to heap up another £800, racing and card-playing, complicated 


Moss Abrahams. 
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with Moss Apranams, that infernal soapy-voiced, oily-faced, 
hypocritical little Jew money-tout. I daresay you know the 
beast: he’s always pretending to be so extraordinary generous 
and agreeable, such a deuce of a gay, light-hearted, reckless 
plunger, that, by Jingo, he actually takes you in for a bit until 
you’re in the beggar’s clutches. Then the trouble begins. He’s 
found out that my prospects aren’t quite so good as he thought 
them, and he’s beginning to show his teeth. 

f course he pretends that he himself 
wouldn’t be disagreeable for millions, but 
that the matter has got partly out of his 
hands, and that he hinndete is any amount 
hard up, and doesn’t know where to turn 
for money. You know the kind of game these 
chaps play. Anyhow, I’m pretty certain the 
brute won’t renew even if I asked him—which 
I shan’t. My dear old Victor, will you help 
a lame dog over a stile. I know I’ve no right 
to ask you, and if you say you can’t do it— 
why I shall know you can’t, and you needn’t 
trouble to give me any reasons. But I don’t 
want to ask the dear old Governor again. 
He’s ill, and, if I can possibly help it, I 
don’t want to make him worse with my follies. 
You’ll say I ought to have thought of all 
that before. Quite true, so I ought, and no- 
body knows that now better than I do. But 
I tell you, Victor, I’m sick and tired of this 
business, of all the gang of silly, rowdy fools 
and painted women, and Jews and racing men 
and would-be smart people. I don’t think it’s 
a case of when the devil was sick, &c. I do 
really mean to chuck the whole concern, and 
never pick it up again. But you know what a 
fellow feels like when he’s got a mill-stone 
round his neck in the shape of accumulated 
debts. He plunges, and naturally enough 
down he goes deeper and deeper. 

There you are. If you can give me a lift 
I’m sure you will. I’m not going to spin 
long sentences about gratitude; and, in fact, 
you know that, come what may, nothing can 
ever alter our friendship. 

It was awfully nice, seeing so much of you at 
the BLacpENS. What a nice girl that Lucy 
BERKELEY is—so cheery and pleasant and 
bright! not to speak of her pretty face, which 
makes you feel as if you were standing under 
a clear blue sky. By Jove! when you meet 
a girl like that, you begin to recognise what 
horrors some of the rest are. 

I hope you’ ll have a good time in Paris. 


Ever your affectionate brother, HARo_p. 


THE CAB STRIKE. 
(By a Pedestrian.) 


Across the streets I walk, serene, 

No need to thread my way between 

Those lines of crawlers, now unseen, 
There isn’t one. 


No Sybaritic Hansoms make 

One’s walk neglected—great mistake— 

No growlers all one’s system shake, 
There isn’t one. 


No rushing Hansoms threaten me 

With instant death, no need to be 

Afraid of them, so fast and free, 
There isn’t one. 


A drop of rain? The sky 
I shall be drenched. But why ? 
Not I! 


Hullo! 

Is black. 

I’ll take a Hansom home. 
There isn’t one. 


Q. Wnuo is likely to be less incommoded 
by a cab-strike than any one else? 4. The 
angler.—Q. Because? -A. Because he seldom 
goes out without a lot of ‘‘ flies”? and plenty 
of ‘‘ bait.”’ 


CoMPpARATIVE.—For the Derby hope it will | 
be an Ep-sommer day than it’s been lately. | 


ee 


VOL, CVI. 


TO CHLORIS, ENRHEUMED. 


An, Cutorts! see, the year’s half-dead, 
While weeping skies deplore 

Those little shoes, too thin to tread 
The Spring’s enamelled floor. 


For fell Catarrh, in Pluto’s wake, 
Whipp’d up his roaring steeds, 
A fairer Proserpine to take 
In no Sicilian meads. 


The baffled tyrant, harsh and chill, 
Your beauty cannot mar, 

That beams with a pure splendour still 
Like the white morning star. 


His triumph fails, while calm and clear 
Your brown eyes brighter shine, 

Too proud to shed the unbidden tear, 
No fretful Proserpine. 


A court you hold for kith and kin, 
Nor lack for courtl 

You pretty pearl half hidden in 
A nest of eider down. 


Ah, may your love’s bright sunshine | fine man, my dear. 


spread 
And chill disdain depart, 
Now that the cold is in your head, 
That erst was in your heart! 


LINES IN PLEASANT PLACES, 
II.—In a Four-WHEELER. 


SHAKE, shake, shake, 
Oh! growler with ancient gee, 

And I must, without prejudice, utter, 
The thoughts that occur to me. 


O well for the Hansom cabs 

With their rubber smooth-going tyres ! 
O well for the Hansoms’ springs, 

And their horses are sometimes flyers ! 


And the stately buses roll 
From the ‘‘ Bank” to far Notting-hill ; 
But O for my liver you’ve shaken up, 
And the consequent doctor’s bill! 


Growl, growl, growl, 
Cabby, growl on your box full free ; 
But your caustic remarks on your ‘‘legal”’ 
fare 
Will not get a ‘‘ rise”’ out of me. 
gown, a 


Mrs. R. told a friend, ‘‘I met a very high 
legal authority at a party—a_ remarkably 
‘When I asked what he 
was, my host told me he was a ‘pun 
Fireteam Well, he didn’t look it. 


| Six feet |. 
if he was an inch. But perhaps he referred ]' 
| to his intellect.” 
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THE BUDGET BULLET-PROOF CUIRASS. 


exhibrte )S vents 
(exhibiting his new wnvention). ‘‘SHoor AWAY, GENTLEMEN! IT MAKES NO IMPRESSION ON ME,” 
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GIVING HIMSELF AWAY. 


Weak-minded and Inexperienced Ohappie (on Box-seat of Coach, to Coster with Donkey). ‘‘He-HAw! Hz-HAw !” 
Coster (Irish). ‘‘SHURE, THIN, YE SPAKE THE LANGUAGE TO PERFECTION, Sor!” 


BEFORE THE RACK AND AFTER. 
(A Parliamentary Fragment for the 6th of June, 1894.) 


__ THEY were in consultation behind the Speaker’s Chair, and it was 
three o'clock or thereabouts. They had their hands full of papers, 
and anxiety was on all their brows. It was a moment of intense in- 
terest, of overwhelming doubt. 

‘*T can quite appreciate that infected 
cattle imported from abroad must be most 
injurious to the agricultural interest at 
home,”’ said one of the Ministers; ‘‘ but 
what has that to do with the ehances of 
Bullingdon beyond that the first syllable 
of the name is distinctly suggestive of 
success.” 

‘*T do not believe in omens nor yet in 
coincidences,’”’ returned he who was re- 
ppaagtle for the country’s revenue; ‘‘ but 
the fact that when Mr. Lowk was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer his financial 
arrangements were jeopardised by a strike 
of match girls, inclines me to believe that 
those who supported Matchbox in spite 
of all appearances did not act entirely 
unreasonably, That is my contention 
and I have given the matter even more thought than I have disposed 
upon the Death Duties.” 

‘** The cavalry manceuvres this year, as I have already said, will be 
most interesting,” put in a Minister of military appearance; ‘‘ and 
as my department naturally deals with all matters equestrian, I 
cannot blame myself for having accorded to the claims of G'alloping 
Dick adequate attention.” ; : 

‘**T fancy it will not be contested that since I have influenced the 
Irish Government from the lodge of the Chief Secretary,’’ observed 
another; ‘‘ that the Emerald Isle has had her fair share from the horn 
of plenty. So, without being superstitious, I can find apologies for 
the deep interest I took in Hornbeam at one period of its career.” 

The hands of the clocks slowly moved, at lengtha nigra messenger 
rushed up to them. ‘‘ Who’s won ?”’ they cried with one voice. 

The messenger gave the required information. Then there was a 


lh 


1 
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TO MELENDA,. 
(A Regretful Reproach.) 


A PRETTY dance was what I went to see; 
’T was in the mirthful capital of France, - 
And ’twas yourself who danced so charmingly 
A pretty dance. 


You took me blindly captive with your glance, 
I was your slave, who’d boasted he was free, 
Delighted when I made the least advance 
In your sweet favours. How comes it to be 
Your smiles have now made way for looks askanee ? 
Oh, tell me this—were you just leading me 
A pretty dance? 


SomMETHING IN Names.—In conjunction with another defendant, 
one FRED STANTON, a Miss VERA Hops, was charged at Bow Street, 
on remand, with obtaining money by falsely nee to provide 
young women with theatrical engagements. Both ‘*‘ Vera” and 
‘Hore” are attractive names, ‘‘ VERA” suggests ‘‘ Veracity,”’ 
and, without ‘‘ Hope,” how impossible would be ee in life ! 
But, in this instance, ‘‘ Hope” seems to have ‘‘ told a flattering 
tale,’’ and thereby bade farewell to joy! 


Mrs. R. thinks the tight Baring reins to be seen in London on 
the poor carriage-horses are most cruel. She does not know who 
Mr. Barrne was, but he might easily have found a better employ- 
ment for his time than inventing such senseless things, and giving 
hisname tothem. Mrs. R. says she often longs to write anomalous 
letters of protest to some of the people whose beautiful horses are 
so tightly gagged. 


New Booxs.—A Grey Romance, by Mrs. W. K. CriFrorp, to 
be followed shortly by 4 Blue Funk and 4A Brown Study. 


Harp CUasnr.—Entry in Eminently Steady Person’s Diary :—‘‘I 


sigh of relief, and the Ministers returned to business with emotions | shouldn’t go to the Derby if 1 weren’t driven to it.” (And so he 


of a varied character. 


was, on a coach. | 


PROPOSITIONS AND RIDERS. 


Ir ‘‘the serious inconvenience” caused by closing the park 
thoroughfares to all vehicles but private carriages is, as the Daily 
News has informed us, now occupying the attention of the First 
CoMMISSIONER OF Works, could not this eminently practical official 
just carry the matter a trifle further and give even more deliberate 
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AAD teens, aAn~ a 
Mr. Punch remonstrates and suggests. , 


consideration (only not too ‘ deliberate,”—say a week, and th 
let him act in accordance with Mr. Punch’s Be set to the Bead 
drives which ought to be made, for the benefit of equestrians and 
vehicularians, across Kensington Gardens, from south to north, 7.e., 
from South econ ton to Bayswater. Rotten Row should be extended 
on the southern side of the Serpentine in a nor’-westerly direction 
so that the jolly young Bayswatermen on their gallant hacks might 
have the advantage of a short cut into Rotten Row, under the shade 
of some of the finest old spreading trees that London can produce, and 
that Paris, with all its lovely Bois and its beautiful pale greeneries 
cannot equal. These great improvements, as has been over and over 
pees pointed out to ** the authorities,” could be effected without any 
ema to nursemaids and their charges, and without any sort of 
sha to the lounging or hurrying pedestrian. No! the parks 
en be opened to a motly, noisy, rampaging crowd, with carts and 
: oa that damage the grass and its own cause at the same time, 
zat : = effort is made on behalf of the convenience, enjoyment 
nd healthful recreation of law-abiding citizens with a seat in the 
erhaps, in the OnE, ae a loyal to QuEEN and 
2 and who wish, by gentle e i 
exercise, to support, to the greatest possible gaits: ie Cees 
aan as wi ane jmbrenen eis as these 
d 1yde Park, and then it will be ti 
consider what can be done in the same direction. with the sae 


——————— 
: AFTER GOLDSMITH. 
V HEN lovely woman tries t ] 
But finds that men rie play’ 


at charm can soothe her me h 
What game can take her grief pee 


The means her spiri 
t spirits to recove 
To still the jeers of those that’ scoff 
0 fascinate the tardy lover, ; 
And gain his favour is—to Golf, 


eo 


away ? 
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“PLACK AUX DAMES,” 


Dear Mr. Puncu,—On Friday, the 1st of June, there was a dinner 
at which only literary ladies were allowed _to be present. As every 
one was bound over to secrecy, of course I cannot divulge the topics 
of conversation that were discussed during the course of the evening, 
Those of your sex who have been privileged, on account of their 
extreme youth, or for other merits, to ‘‘join the ladies” at times when 
‘*the gentlemen have been left over their wine,” may possibly be in 
a position to judge of the intense interest of the woman’s talk on the 
occasion to which I am referring. It may be that the bills of the 
butcher, the baker, and the candlestick-maker came under review. 
It is not impossible that the merits of this person’s gowns and 
that person’s toupés found advocates both for the defence and the 
prosecution. Itis not incredible that children’s ailments were con- 
sidered, and the difficulty of obtaining a satisfactory servant faced 
and mastered. Of course I cannot say whether cigarettes were ad- 
mitted, nor can I tell you whether ginger beer was more popular 
than soda water, or champagne was preferred to lemonade. All 
these detuils must be reserved until the time arrives when one of the 
fair diners decides to publish her reminiscences. And this is not 
very likely to come off just at present, as everyone knows that the 
autobiographer commences his account of his career by giving the 
date of his birth, a proceeding that would certainly, and ve 
properly, be unpopular amongst ladies. However, if I must not te 
you anything about the matters upon which I have touched, or 
rather to which I have referred, I can make at least one admission, 
and, when I make it, I think I shall be supported by the vast 
majority of those who were present on Friday last. The Literary 
Ladies’ Dinner of the 1st of June only needed one feature to be abso- 
lutely perfect—the presence of gentlemen. 

Yours cordially, 
A DAUGHTER OF EVE WHO REMEMBERS ADAM. 


AN IRISH DIFFICULTY. 


Pat (‘the morning after,” 


reading Prescription). ‘‘*DissoLvE WAN 
IN HALF A TUMBLER OF WATHER, AN’ TH’ OTHER 
MIX, AN’ DHRINK 
‘WHOoy THE DIy'L DIDN'T 


OF THE POWDHERS 
POWDHER IN ANOTHER HALF TUMBLER OF WATHER. 


Mrs, R. says she tasted an excellent soup lately, made with the 


oung vegetables of th agon : : 
WHop-Sosteh.” At the same dinnn gy fancies the name of it was 


; as din 
with a delicious perfume, called Mace Re vere some at ead a 


Musk Rat,” she believes EE AY WH 


HE SAY WHICH OI WAS TO MIx FURRST ?” 
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THE BATTLE OF ISLINGTON. 
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Confused Impression on owr Artist's brain of the Military Fournament, Agricultural Hall. 


SHALL WOMEN WHEEL? | 


Srr,— Cycling is the sport 
for ladies ! ake my own! 
case. I was fading away, and 
could eat nothing. Five) 
specialists had given me up. | 
I bought a cycle as a last 
resource. In less than a fort- 
night I could eat four under- 
done chump chops for break- | 
fast! In a month could. 
floor a coal-heaver. I now) 
weigh sixteen stone, and have | 


had to have a specially strong | 
For- | 


machine made for me. 
merly I. was a martyr te 
rheumatism. 
rheumatics 
Ta, ta! Off for a spin. 

A SPINSTER. 


I’ve conquered 
by pneumatics. 
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Sir,— The other day I mas- | 


tered my natural shyness 


enough to mount a “‘ bike”. 
(that’s what my brothers call | 
it). My trial trip was horribly | 


eventful! J ran over a small 


boy near Richmond. I fancy | 


he was badly hurt, but I do so 
hate a row that I didn’t stop 
to find out. Then, in going 
down a steep hill the brake 
(or is it break P) wouldn’t act, 
and I ran into a policeman at 
the bottom, and upset him. 
It upset me, too, very much 
bceause he took my name and 
address, and is going to sum- 
mon me for ‘‘ furious riding”’! 
And I am afraid to go at six 
miles an hour! No, cycles are 
not the machines for 
No RoapstTeEr. 


IN SEASON ? 


THE WORD 


Countryman, ‘‘BE OI RoIGHT FOR Epsom, MAISTER ?” 

Minister Stiggins (who never misses his opportunity), ‘‘Erpsom? YouNne 
Man! Youne Man! Know YE NOT THAT YOU ARE ON THE WAY TO 
TorHET ?” Countryman. ‘‘AuH! DENGED IF OI DIDN’T THINK OI’D 
TOOK A WRONG TURN SOMEWHERES |” 


/summer | olidays. 


S1r,—Cycling is delicious— 
but what do the doctors mean 
by calling it hard exercise? 
I always ride on a tandem 
with dear FRED, and it is just 
like being in an arm-chair, 
and I often take out a novel 
and read it. I don’t work the 
pedals much, except now and 
then, when going down hill, 
as I think the action rather 
unlady-like. FRED, however, 
works all the time. He says 
he thinks he will get me a 
tricycle all to myself some day, 
as I should enjoy it more. it 
certainly is annoying to hear 
the way he pants on the tan- 
dem; but then men are so 
inconsiderate. Even a mere 
twenty-mile ride with me 
seems to tire him dreadfully, 
which just shows what lazy, 
self-indulgent lives men must 
lead! I’m going to make 


| FRED take me from Land’s 


End to John o’ Groat’s in our 
He'll have 
to break the record, or some- 


thing. Yours, 
FEMALE FLYER. 


** AUTHOR’S GRIEVANCES,”’ 


For an eminent writer to 
‘receive gratis from a distin- 
| guished publishing firm a copy 


‘of their popular magazine, 
specially labelled ‘* Compli- 
|mentary,” and, on opening it, 


‘to find a severe criticism on 
his most recent work. 


——————————__—___—__—___ nn 


‘Ha, HA! Hz, HE! 
‘‘ WELL, WHERE ’S THE FUN? 
‘HA, HA! THAT’S JUST THE JOKE! 


THE CONSISTENT CYNIC’S VADE MECUM. 
(Specially prepared for the Derby Day.) 


Question. What is your opinion of - the 
Derby ? 

Answer, That it is an intensely over-rated 
race ; immeasurably inferior to many others 
with but a tithe of its popularity. 

Q. What do you think of people who take 
the trouble to see it decided at Epsom ? 

A, That they must be suffering from tem- 
porary insanity. 

Q. But is it not pleasant to go down to the 
races by road P 

_d. Unquestionably no. If it rains the 
discomfort is sufficiently marked, and if it is 
fine the dust is insupportable. Besides, the 
humours of the streets have departed. The 
drive down is as cheerless as a journey to a 
suburban cemetery. 

en you prefer travelling on the rail- 
way 

A, On the contrary ; on account of the im- 
mense crowds, who fight for admission at the 
doors of the carriages, I can scarcely imagine 
a less agreeable route, 

ut you cannot go by water, and if y 
charter a balloon it runs cuts Eee aes 
not correct in the assumption ? 

, A. Yes; and therefore I shrink from Visit- 
ing Epsom when the road is dismal, the trains 
are Inconvenient, the river is impossible, and 
the ne is (after taking everything 
into ae eration) impracticable, 

Se ae what do you think of ‘a Derby 

A. Merely a premium upon indigestion. 


Q. And are youopposed : 
of *'a Derby a Picdae P ‘o the consumption 


A, On behalf of the non-med; 
ye See on behalf of the ee 
imagine nothing more beneficial to 
cial side of their profession, 
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I sAIp I PREFERRED CaIANTI !” 
BoTTICELLI ISN'T A WHINE, you JuGGINS! 
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SOCIAL AGONIES. 


Q. But surely you see no harm in the club 


sweep 

A, On the the contrary, it is a snare to the 
thoughtless, a lure to the extravagant, and a 
disappointment to almost everyone. 

Q. But if in the drawing you find yourself 
in the possession of the first favourite, would 
not such an occurrence cause a modification 
in your opinions ? 

A, No; because principles are not affected 
by events; and it might happen too that the 
favourite might be scratched at the last 
moment. 

Q. Then, if you were an employer, you 
would give no holiday to your subordinates 
on the Derby Day? 

A, Certainly not. On the contrary, I 
would take care that even customary leave 
should, on that particular occasion, be 
abolished. 

Q. And you approve of the House of 
Commons meeting on the 6th of June, Derby 
Day or no? 

A. Most assuredly ; and it seems to me an 
absolute scandal that the House of Lords 
does not follow the example set in another 
and a better place. 

Q. And it is your deliberate opinion—— 

A. I beg pardon, but I have no more time 
to answer questions. 

.Q. Why not ? 

A, Because, in pe peny with a numerous 
party of fellow-travellers, I have to catch a 
train to Epsom. 


From ovr Lirrery Basket.—The Athe- 
neum says that Messrs. Oscoop & Co. are 
going to re-issue Mr. Harpy’s novels. We 
believe the idea is to bring them out, so many 
at a time, every Christmas, under the title 
of “* The Hardy Annuals.” The Gardeners’ 


Chrenaste ought to have had the monopoly of 
ese, 
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I HEARD Miss BRowN ASK YOU WHETHER YOU LIKED BoOTTICELLI!” 


BotTricELui ’s A CHEESE!” 


THE AGE OF COCKSURENESS. 
(After Thackeray's ‘‘ Age of Wisdom.”’) 


[Dr. Jessorp says, ‘“‘I never knew a man of 
fifty years who was ever argued into anything.”’] 


Ho, modern page, with a wish to win 

To novel notions the public ear, weet] 
You move the young with your decadent din; 
This is the way all boys begin— 

Wait till you come to Fifty Year. 


Curly locks cover changeable brains, 
New-fangled notions they court and cheer ; 
Impressionist pictures and symbolist strains, 
Novels that sniff of the shambles and 
drains,— 
Wait till you come to Fifty Year. 


Fifty times over let Fools’ Day pass, 
Jubilee season the brain doth clear— 

Then you know that a boy is an ass, 

You will not change creed, party, or glass, 
Once you have come to Fifty Year. 


Pledge me round, I bid ye declare, 

Cocksure codgers whose beards grow grey, 
Is there an argument, false or fair, 
Will make you budge by the breadth of a 


hair 
From the ood old faith, and the dear old 
way ? 


The readiest lips that ever have glosed, 

The keenest logic that ever hath shone, __ 
May argue and reason, but you’ll have closed 
Incredulous ears, and nodded, and dozed, 

Ere their polemic is finished and done, 


The Age is crowded with theories queer, 
How I’d have welcomed them thirty years 
syne! 
They argue and worry; but I sit here, 
Quiet and cocksure at Fifty Year, 
Cocking a snook at their callow shine! 
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IN THE PADDOCK. 


Fa P. “TAKING A LITTLE HOLIDAY, MY LORD ?” 
ORD R-s-p-ry, ‘‘HOLIDAY! I’M DOWN HERE HARD AT WORK FOR THE GOOD OF THE ‘PARTY’! 


HOPE HARCOURT’S ATTENDING TO BUSINESS AT WESTMINSTER !!” 
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THE OPERA-GOER’S DIARY. 


Tuesday and Friday.—Two single nights rolled into one very fat 
Knight—Valstaf’. Falstaff, personally, is sufficient to fill several 
stalls, yet this present deponent, having seen Fulstaffs not a few, 
is unable to call to mind any one of them, save Mark Lemon, who 
did not look just exactly what he was, a stuffed figure. The stage 
Faistaff’s portliness is always unreal, his swagger is conventional, 
his voice is forced : neither singer, nor actor. can ever be SHAKSPEARE’S 
Str John Falstaff; and though Signor VERDI may stuff him with 
notes, yet the fact remains that Falstaff is a very heavy person, and 
that the best scenes in Verp1’s Opera are just those in which either 
the Fat Knight doesn’t appear at all, or is only of about the same use 
as is a football in a scrimmage, and is being hustled about here, 
shoved away there, and finally jammed into the notable buck-basket, 
to disappear over the balcony and fall splosh into the river below. 
As said game of football cannot get along without the object of the 
kicks, so ’tis with the dramatic portion of the Opera ot Falstaff, 
for its principal character is to the other dramatis persone what the 
football is to the players. Much of the music is delightful, but 
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of SHAKSPEARE’S creation. Why should this Op-erratic Falstaff 
*‘ give’ at the knees, and shuffle in his walk ? 

Sir DrurtoLanvs has done everything for the Opera, and the last 
scene is most effective. By the way, as the masquerade in the 
Forest was got up at a few hours’ notice by Mistresses Ford, Page, 
and Quickly, what a very extensive circle of female acquaintances 
they must have had in the town and immediate neighbourhood of 
Windsor to enable them to assemble so large a party at such very 
short notice! And how fortunate that all these ladies, presumably 
merry wives, merry cousins, merry nieces, merry sisters, and merry 
aunts, belonging to highly respectable burghers’ families in and 
about Windsor, happened, not only to be all disengaged, but also to 
possess, ready for use, these very fatry dresses, without which the 
whole idea might have resulted in a sad fiasco for the Merry Wives. 
If Enry Havuruor Jones hadn’t thought of it first, SHaKsPEARE 
might have called Avs play The Masqueraders. 

Thursday.—Madame ADINI made her first appearance here as 
Valentine, not Marguerite’s brother, but the heroine of the Hugue- 


nots. Much applauded. Her duet with Marcel acclaimed enthu- 
slastically. JupirerR PLANCGoN (uncommonly like Plain-song in 
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“* REVERENZA !”” 


rarely catching ; not from beginning to end is there a phrase in it so 
immediately taking as is that well-known one in the overture to The 
Merry Wives of Windsor. There is a taking Nonette in the first 
Act; but, to sum up, the Second Scenes of both Acts take first places, 
and the Opera is more a success for the orchestra than for the singers 
as either vocalists or actors. Occasionally it occurred to me what 
either of our two humoristical composers, yclent SuLLIVAN or SOLO- 
MON, might have done with this subject. SuLLIvan-cum-SoLomon 
would have made a magnificent work of it. The orchestration is 
full of Vrerpi’s fun, and this brought to my mind the work of 
both our English composers. Signora GruLtt1s Ravoert; as Dame 
Quickly, with little to do or to sing, makes so much of it, that 
when she is on the stage, the time passes Quickly, and the Opera 
‘* soes.” The eccentric characters, Dr. Caius, Bardolph, Pistol, 
well played and sung by Messrs, ARMANDI, PELAGALLI-ROSETTI, 
and ARIMONDI, are capitally made up. Signor Pessina makes quite 
an Italian Fulstaff, with such airs,—more or less taking,—graces 
and pantomimic action as are not associated with the English idea 


THE BRAZEN MEAN. 


flies.’—‘‘ Owida” in the ** Pali Mall Magazine” 

Sor June.) 

WHAT can we 

teaches us : 

That mediocrity ’s simply a crime, 

How can we pass, as she warmly beseeches us, 
From the ridiculous to the sublime P 

If she will but condescend of her charity 
Hints on the way it is managed to give, 

Then will we all, with the utmost hilarity, 
Live as her heroes and heroines live. 


readiness, 


Pulverise Roperts at billiards with ease, 


While if we take to poetic activity, 
Critics will reckon our cantos divine, 
Or if we feel an artistic proclivity, 
All of our pictures will be on the line. 


English), as Marcel, excellent and not to be bettered. Mlle. Staron- 
NE? also first-rate in the part of Marguerite, not of Faust but of France, 
La Reine Marguerite, who appears like a brilliant musical firework 
in the second Act, and then goes out with a bang and is heard no 
more. But for the time she is Queen of song. Altogether a fine 
performance of the Huguenots, difficult to beat. 

Saturday.—Grand night. House choke fall, in spite of continued 
cab strike. ‘‘ Royalties,’ amounting toa considerable sum, thoroughly 
appreciating Madame Metpa making her first appearance this season 
as a French-speaking Marguerite to Signor Dr Luvcra’s Italian 
Faust. Her jewel song a gem, but not a brilliant. When ended, 
floral compliments handed in. Juprrer Prancon admirable as 
Mephistopheles, sometimes doing it in Italian, sometimes in 
French, suiting his conversation to his company. Signor ANCONA 
doing well and dying nobly as Valentine. Walpurgis-night Act 
introduced ; ballet music beautiful, and PALLADINO playful. Brvie- 
NANI beaming in orchestra, Druriozanus delighted, Everybody 
enthusiastic ! 


Then shall we lounge in luxurious leisure in Yes, could we reach to the proud elevation of 
Rooms that are rich in each costly device, 
[‘‘ Mediocrity has multiplied of late like carrion- | Then shall enjoy an unlimited pleasure in 
Smoking Havannahs of fabulous price. 


One of her heroes, there would not arise 
Need for such lengthy and fierce castigation of 
Base ‘‘ Mediocrity’s carrion-flies.”’ 


do? Since a novelist | If we play cricket, with marvellous steadiness Cease, we beseech you, great censor, to jump 
Centuries we shall compile as we please, 


LASKER at chess we shall conquer with 


any 
More on a failing we ’re eager to shun, 
Fain would we imitate SrrATHMORE and com- 


pany 
In their perfection—but how is it done ? 


AN ** OPENING” FoR Lorp RosrEBERY.— 
‘* Mr, Chairman, Ladas, and Gentlemen.”’ 
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is allers welcome. I thinks 
from what I heard from sum 
of the natives, as how as there 
is sum amount of gelosy at Q 
on acount of their mud being 
alowed to remain as before, 
without not no slooses for to 
regerlate it, so I dave say as 
they will be trying their hands 
at a similer job next year, and 
then we may all have to go 
down to Q insted of up to: 
Richmond, and I shant object 
for one. 

As I was a coming out of 
Gildall the other day I was 
receeved with such a hawful 
noise as I ardly ever heard 
there, and on asking the 
lordly Beedal what it ment, 
he told me as how as the 
workmen was a making prep- 

erations for the Kristeen 

oung Mens Asosheation, 
about a thowsend of who was 
a going for to come there nex 
week to be receeved by the 
Lorp Mare to supper et 
setterer! I wunders myself 
how his Lordship is able to 
distingwish them from other 
Young Men, unless it’s by 
their remarkable fine happy- 
tites. RoBektT. 


ROBERT AT RICHMOND. 


I MANAGED somehow to get 
a trip up to Richmond last 
week, and if it hadn’t bin for 
the heavy rain and the bitter 
cold wind as we had for a 
good part of the time, we 
shoud all have enjoyd it 
thorowly, masters as well as | 
waiters, ANN 

The principle thing as we| WY 
went for to see was what I 
shoud call a reglar staggerer ! 
Everybody as knos Richmond 
knos as well as I do that the 
one great nuisance of that 
truly rural place is the quan- 
tity of mud at low water, that 
is to say, when the tide has 
nearly all run away, and so 
sum wunderful clever feller 
has set to work for a year or 
so, and has acshally made a 
new Bridge, and a new Lock, 
and some new Slooses, I think 
they calls ’em, by which 
means all the Lasses of Rich- 
mond Hill, and all the jolly 
fellers as is allers a swearing 
as ‘‘they’d crowns resign to 
call ’em mine,”’ is able at any 
time of the tide to find about 
six foot of water in any part 
of the river up there in which 
to row about! 

The Sherriff gave a werry 
good dinner to his gests at the 
cillibrated ‘‘ Stars and Gar- 
ters,’ and I seed some of the ed ; 
Copperation swells at it, and Surely it didn’t require a poem 
they seemed to injoy their- to illustrate this idea when it 


selves much as usual, and TOUCHING THE ANARCHISTS. can be seen any day at a fish- 
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Lasour Lost.—In the latest 
number of The Century Illus- 
trated, there is a short poem, 
entitled ‘‘ Visible Sound.”’ 


sum on ’em acshally gave me monger’s. If ** Visible Sound” 
the same frendly nod of| Cook. ‘‘Lor, Miss Marv! I woNDER THEY DON’T TREAT THEM WRETCHES |isn’t ‘‘Cod’s Sound,” we 
reckognission as usual, which | LIKE THEY DO IN FRANCE, AND HAVE THEM GALANTINED !”’ should like to know what is ? 

‘on doleful ‘proceedings shed by Home SEcrETARY’s admission that 

ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. |time at hand when tyranny of the bicycle - bounder shall be 

EXTRACTED FROM THE DIARY OF TOBY, M.P. | curbed. New terror been added to London streets in shape of fiend 


E ; _ _ | gliding along on infernal-machine with india-rubber tires, turning 
House of Commons, Monday, May 28.—Did everything to-night , round corners at speed of ten miles an hour, and vanishing out of 
except get on with Budget Bill, which was pre- sight when he has knocked some one down. 
ordained business of sitting. First, there wasa_ |; i Hope that amid his family cares AsQuiTH won’t 
private Bill, which, in accordance with quaint forget this. 
procedure of House, rides roughshod over every- Business done.—None. 
thing. When Japanese student of Parliament- Tuesday.—SETON-KaRR never so much sur- 
ary practice recently visited Westminter, he was prised in his life. Some people have prepared 
much struck with this evidence of Western scheme for carrying, not coals but, water to 
civilisation. _ ‘ M ee Newcastle. Seems in drought of last year, 
‘You have,” he said fo Mr. Mizman. who, he population of this thriving town threatened with 
believes, wrote The History of Greek Chros- water famine. For weeks had nothing to drink 
tianity and The Annals of St. Paul s, ** constant but champagne, chablis, and stout. Plenty of 
difficulty about important measures. Ministers water in the River Rede. Proposed to take it. 
have to apologise all round because they can’t All very well, only scheme will interfere with 
make way for particular Bills, however far- convenience of the salmon, who riot in the Rede. 
reaching may be their national or imperial in- Seron-Karr, late of the Northern Circuit, is 
terests, It’s all for lack of time. A public trustee of one of the riparian owners. Petitioned 


Bill can come on only in oe oe and in against Bill when before Lords. Opposition un- 
particular circumstances. But if there arrives availing. Much expected from Lords, but 


a iiace séwor it mrustnecte proved, as riparian owner bitterly said, ‘‘ 
be dealt with on any day the promoters fix, and Now. Barons Rihe producing brief, addresses 
takes precedence over everything, ablish 7 Out Commons at stupendous length, hoping to induce 
ees vd yon Pale To Wa ee them to save the salmon. Budget Bill waiting ; 

1s. € to talk 0 y Wye, important Amendment and Division pending ; 


it must be my only word on subject. If when & . a 
I go back I ea to report existence of such state but SzTon-Karr, like the River Rede, flows on, 
He chatters over stony ways, 


of things in what you call the Mother of Parlia- 

ments or aii would be punctuated by or es one aid sponse 

fall of my head, struck off by a two-sworded ad nah hioe : : re haa bg 

man, and that would be what you call ‘a full p . 

stop” ; MARKING TIME, Tim Heraty made first attempt to dam him. 
Badget Bill not reached till House been in Sir William. “Doesn't look well on Suddenly Sropnse rock in level flow of his 

session nearly five hours. Sat till half-past the fue of it; but we mustn’t quite argument in form of objection that, being 
twelve, but did nothing. Only gleam of light show all our hand yet!” pecuniarily interested in question, he was not 
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competent to advocate the cause 
in House of Commons. _SETON- 
Karr, just about to land a fresh 
salmon in the way of concluding 
argument, sat down amazed at 
Trm’s temerity. SPEAKER never 
taken aback, even by TIM 
Heaty, drew nice distinction. 
In circumstances, SrTon-KARR 
was, he said, quite in order in| 
pleading cause of his clients; 
but if Motion pressed to Divi- 
sion, he would not be able to 
vote. ; 

Stream flowed on again; at 
last ran dry; whereupon /us- 
ticus Expectans appeared in 
person of SqurrE oF Matwoon, 
who forthwith belaboured the 
astonished fisherman with vigour 
that took away what was left of 
his breath. When recovered, he 
proposed to expend it in further 
speech. Called to order; Ques- 
tion put from Chair; SPEAKER 
declared Amendment negatived ; 
Srron-Karr wildly clamoured 
for Division; Members near tried 
to stop him. 

‘‘T think the Ayes have it,” 
said SPEAKER for third time, 
fixing the hapless fisherman with 

littering eye. SEToN- KARR 

eebly flapped his arms as a 
salmon landed on the bank of 
the rustling Rede shakes its fins 
in final protest against the whole 
proceeding. But no sound issued 
from his parched lips, and New- 
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instinctively takes his place on 
a back bench. Half the time 
when the SqurrE is speaking at 
the table we in this part of 
House catch a word only here 
and there, and we can’t afford 
to lose a syllable of his uttered 
speech,” 

A good deal in this. Since 
Session opened Squrre, as he 
describes himself, standin 
between rival friends and unit 
| foes, overwhelmed by the kind- 
‘ness of one and devoured by the 
other, has fallen into the habit 
of pitching his voice in a key 
that does not carry it further 
than across the table, leaving 
| other parts of House distraught. 

That however by the way. 
To-night the Seurre disarmed 
‘Opposition at the outset. 
Whole thing managed so well 
that debate closed before dinner, 
and the Squire got all he asked. 


Business done,—Remaining 
period of Session appropriated 
for public business. 


Friday.—‘‘ Don’t hear much 
now of Exitis ASHMEAD- 


BARTLETT (Knight)” said 
/Witrrtip Lawson, looking 
across at Front Opposition 


Bench. ‘‘But it’s always a 
comfort to me to find him sit- 
ting there with arms folded, 
legs crossed, and on his face |. 
a look of grave suspicion of 


castle will have its water supply. 

Dull hours of debate in Com- 
mittee on Budget varied by 
bright flash cast over scene by 
Prince ARTHUR. Been absent 
during dinner-time, shut up in 
privacy of room. Comforted by 
a cursory chop, sustained by a 


NECESSITY THE MOTHER OF 
(A Suggestion in view of another Cab Strike.) 


the Government.” 

‘“Why does he always sit 
with his legs crossed?” asked 
the Member for Sark, ever 
eager for information. 

‘°oTis a knightly attitude,” 
said Sir Wi.Frip. “ You’ll 
see it on the tombs in ancient 


INVENTION. 


flagon of the bubbling Salutaris, 


surrounded by musty treatises on Probate Duty, the Law of Succession, either 


the range of Mortmain, the young but austere statesman passed asoli- 
tary hour. Came into House whilst Courtney was speaking ; followed 
him with genial compliment upon exceptional power of his speech. 
The incentive of being at loggerheads with the party he formerly acted 
with usually sustained him. Now, enjoying the luxury of being at 
loggerheads with both parties, he surpassed himself. So did PRINcE 
ArTHoR, his brilliant speech, just crossing the limits of half an hour, 
infusing life into the saddening scene, causing the dead bones of the 
Budget debate to rattle into hilarious life. If preparation severe, 
the result more than repaid the stern self-sacrifice. 


Business done.—Not much. Some hours in Committee on Budget. 


Thursday.—To say that butter wouldn’t melt in mouth of SqurrE 
oF Matwoop when, just now, he rose to move Resolution appro- 
priating remaining time of Session for public business, would. be 
quite inadequate representation of fact. Remark, moreover, irrele- 
vant. Why should butter melt in any man’s mouth, or why should 
it forbear? Apart from that not delectable illustration, there was 
dangerous benignity in Squrrn’s mood as he stood at the table. He 
had no complaint to make of the past, nor imputation to cast 
a anyone’s probable conduct in the future. Some people might 
es jee BS, ey Shard things aout a blameless Opposition. Not 

; ; d was possessi i i 
gs at i ass of ete ‘ih ae tiem 

0 apprehensive was the SqurrE of importing any trace of trucu- 
ee into his manner, that he dpredat | ropes whisper that 
: a eats across the table. Members behind, more especially 

ose elow the Gangway, could not hear. Angry shouts of *‘ Speak 
hs Ai sa the quiet scene. The Squire's face, as he turned to 
gee ” tumult, was a study of meekness that might be done justice 
0 on y, y an artist in stained glass, whose masterpiece is set in quiet 
ai ne Gee acd or ate the Eos could not under- 

. . : ‘s : a [= 
impulse to raise the voice above that attoned 10 benedieee 
said Baron Ferpy. ‘A voice soft and 


That ’s all very well,” 
low is a beautiful thing in woman. In Leader of House of Commons 


it’s a little embarrassing, especiall 


SEE 


y for a modest man like me, who!s 


churches. It shows that he’s 
been to the Crusades, or is going.” 
hope he hasn’t been,” said the Member for Sark, with a far- 
away look in his eyes. - 
Business done.—Assault on Matabele settlement repulsed by 218 


votes against 52. 


TO ANY BOY-POET OF THE DECADENCE. 


(Showing curious reversal of epigram——‘‘ La nature Va fait sanglier ; la 
civilisation Va réduit a T état de cochon,” ) 


Burt my good little man, you have made a mistake 
If you really are pleased to suppose 

That the Thames is alight with the lyrics you make ; 
We could all do the same if we chose. 


From Sotomon down, we may read, as we run, 
Of the ways of a man and a maid; 

There is nothing that’s new to us under the sun, 
And certainly not in the shade. 


The erotic affairs that you fiddle aloud 
Are as vulgar as coin of the mint ; 

And you merely distinguish yourself from the crowd 
By the fact that you put ’em in print. 


You’re a ’prentice, my boy, in the primitive stage, 
And you itch, like a boy, to confess: 

When you know a bit more of the arts of the age 
You will probably talk a bit less. 


For your dull little vices we don’t care a fig, 
_It is this that we deeply deplore ; 
You were cast for a common or usual pig, 
But you play the invincible bore. 


Query.—Is every Knight of the Bath bound to provide his own 
ap? likewise towels ? 


ee eee 


SS 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 
(Being a Series of Private Letters on these and other Sulbiects. ) 


No. VI.—From tue Hon. Vicror Maypsew To us BrortuEr, 
CAPTAIN THE Hon, Harotp MaypeEw, 24TH Lancers, Nava. 
AND MILITARY CLUB, LoNnpDoN, 


My prar Harorp, Hotel Meurice, Paris, Jan. 6, 189—. 
IT needn’t tell you how sorry I am to hear of all your troubles. 
At the same time, I’m sincerely glad you wrote to me. Of course I 
will help you. I have written to Jagurs AnD Newson to arrange 
everything for you up to £1500. If you will pay them a visit at 
their office in Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, E.C., and give them all 
the necessary information as to names, amounts, &c., you’ll find 
they ’ll settle the whole business for you ever so much more quickly 
and cheaply than you could doit personally. Your debts ‘‘of honour” 
you will, I presume, like to settle yourself. I don’t speak of those, 
but of the cigar gentlemen, the ‘' bookies,” and the Hebrew with 
the plural name of Apranams. Don’t you try to deal with him. 
Leave that job to Mr. Jaquxs, who knows a trick or two of fence, and 
can pink even so clever a swordsman with the most perfect neatness, 
OREN and despatch. And, after all, ABRAHAMS is a ‘‘difficulty,”’ 
or all his hair-oily affectation of bonhomie, and pretence at reckless, 
spendthrift, : dashing 
habits. When I see 
him driving about in 
his smart Victoria, 
drawn by two spank- 
ing bays,—well, no 
matter,—I am con- 
tent to be afoot, and 
need I say, that, had 
I the honour of his 
oe canintance, 
should salute him 
far more respectfully 
than do my Lord This 
and Sir Something 
That, who are 50 
deeply indebted. to 


im, 

You’ll find old 
JAQUES a first-class 
man. He’s just as 
clever as a man can 
well be. He’ll see 
through you, and sum 
you up, and jot down 
your little total on his 
mental tablets before 
you’ve been with him 
two minutes; and 
with all his cleverness 
he is simply one of the 
kindest and best men 
in the world. Books 
are his chief delight— 
books, and the society 
of his friends. If you want to know what laughter means, wait till 
you hear him tell a story. There’s no effort about it. It begins 
quite quietly, and suddenly fixes your attention by a quaint inversion 
or a bright flash of the unexpected. Then, when he has got his 
hearers with him, away he goes, dragging them after him in the 
wildest gallops of a humorous fancy, until, with a masterstroke of 
memory (or invention), he plunges you, souse, head-over-ears into 
helpless laughter. hen you’ve seen him, tu m’en diras des nouvelles. 

My dear old Haroun, when I started this letter, I meant to preach 
to you one of the very finest and most paternal sermons ever delivered, 
but the heads of the discourse seem to have escaped me. Still I can't 
let you off/altogether. Hang it, man, you’re no longer a mere boy. If 
the family Bible tells the truth, you ’ve begun your twenty-ninth year, 
and if various public documents are to be believed you have already 
taken and given some hard knocks on behalf of your country in various 
African and Asiatic battlefields. Is aman like you, two fine, full- 
blooded, hearty, straight-forward unaffected yards of humanity, with 
a good position and a brilliant record to his name, is such a man to be 
for ever the boon companion of gamblers and fools, a mere mass of 
squeezable material ready for the money-lender’s grasping fingers? 
My dear boy, if you were to be asked that question about anyone else 

ou’d laugh in derision of the mere idea. - You can laugh now, if you 
ike, when I ask you the question about yourself—but when you have 
done laughing just pull yourself together and reflect. Heaven knows 
we’re none of us perfect, not even the most middle-aged of us, but 
after all there are some follies that simply jump to the eyes and 
declare themselves as perfect follies, made ad unguem, as our old Head 
Master used to say. For a man like you to waste himself is one of 
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‘Purple with Laughter.” 


these smooth and completed follies. Besides, think of it, we haven’t 
got by any means too many promising soldiers to be the Marlboroughs 
and the Wellingtons of the future. You are cut out by Nature to be 
a great soldier, a leader of men, to give a new and brilliant distinction 
to our name. Don’t check yourself almost at the very start. 

There, that’s enough of preaching. Off goes the surplice, never, 
I hope, to be donned again before the same fraternal congregation of 
one. I shall be back in London in a week’s time, and we will then 
have a great talk, and settle all that is outstanding in our own 
affairs and in those of the universe. 

I have had a delightful time here. The weather has been bright 
and positively warm, and I have gone my usual round of theatres and 
restaurants. PAavuL DE CHAUMONT is here, and has done the honours 
of his beautiful city like the prince he is. There is something in 
Paris, in its broad and airy streets, in the brightness of its shop- 
windows, and, above all, in the cheerful and unaffected gaiety and 
good-humour of the people, rich and poor, which always acts on me 
like the sound of running water on a hot day—gives me a sense of 
refreshment and repose. These people don’t hate us, whatever the 
blusterers on both sides may say or do. Who can be angry with |: 
them if they now and then resent our burly, over-fed, beef-and-beer 
assumption of an incontestable superiority? Don’t we pay them 
back by our allusions to tiger-monkeys, and an immoral society and 

- jiterature? For my- 
self, I can assure you 
that I never meet any- 
where else with sueh 
simple courtesy and 
pom awitl from all as | 
I do here. To be an 
Englishman seems to 
be a passport to their 
hospitality and friend- 
ship. 

By the way, at the 
Palais Royal last night 
I saw Mr. and Mrs. 
VENABLES, both purple 
with laughter at one | 
of the riskiest situa- 
tions ever put upon: 
the Fiench stage. 
What pinks of solemn 
EOerLeHY are the 

ENABLES pair in 
London, how perfectly . 
British, how out-- 
wardly respectable, 
how decorously dull: 
are all their habits 
and their belongings. : 
Only a fortnight ago 
VENABLES was made: 

resident of some 

eague or other for 
elevating the moral - 
standard of the lower : 
classes. How furiously 
he inveighed on that occasion against ‘‘the licence which, like a 
cankerworm, has eaten it’s way into the heart of the French nation, 
has blasted their drama, destroyed their literature, and shaken the 
foundations of their social edifice.” The metaphors were mixed, 
but they were received with tremendous applause by his fellow- | 
leaguers. And now behold VENABLES paying his money like any 
Frenchman to~see a Palais Royal farce, and laughing tili I thought 
his white tie would be shaken off his collar. Well, well! 

Farewell, my dear boy! Keep your pecker up! 

Ever your affectionate brother, 


WSL, 
CijMy 


\ 
\ \ 
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VICTOR. 


Mrs, R. on THE OxForD TroustE.—Mrs. R. on the Ch. Ch. dis- 
turbances is inclined to side with the College Dons in their recent 
treatment of the undergraduates accused of being riotous. ‘‘ Of 
course,” says our old friend, ‘‘I don’t quite understand these matters, 
but when I hear of a set of young men, members of some Bullying 
Club, which name is enough to condemn them, getting together and 
painting, perhaps tarring and feathering too, a helpless fellow-student 
of the name of Tom Quan, then I must say it seems to me time for the 
authorities to interfere. On the other hand, I must say that I think 
the custom, still permitted, of hunting undergraduates with trained 
bull-dogs seems to me to be a relic of barbarous times that ought to 
be discontinued.” 


Armour-plated-Bullet-proof 
”! Some people are 


MaximumMs AND Mrnrmums.—The 
Cuirass is resulting in ‘‘ a pretty How-de-Dowe 
making queer-asses of themselves over the matter. 
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AN AWAKENED CONSCIENCE.” 
(A highly improbable Anticipation.) Lord R-s-b-ry (off ‘‘the Primrose path,” sings to a serious, air)— 
*‘ I WAS ONCE ‘NOT ASHAMED TO OWN A GOOD Horsz,’ | 


"Twas LADAS! HE WON ON THE DERBY CouRSE ! 
a e 


(Junn 16, 1894. 


~~» “See? 


But Now I’M CONVERTED, AND SEE THE SENSE 
Or ‘THE NON-CON-FOR-MIST CON-SCI-ENCE !’” 
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UPPISH! 


Stable-Lad (on Outsider showing temper at the Post). ‘‘ DID HEVER HANYBODY SEE THE LIKES 0’ sIcH ConpDUCc’? WHERE’S YER 


MopEsty ? WHy, ONE ’OULD THINK YER WAS THE BLOOMIN’ FAIvRiT’ !” 


A TALE FOR THE CABMEN. 
(A Story to be Read at a Shelter Gathering.) 


THERE was once a driver who had a cab and horse. And he used 
to take them out, and was very civil, and obtained many a fare. 
And he was pleased with the result. In those days omnibuses were 
costly, and the Metropolitan and District Railways were things of 
the future. 

And, as the years passed, the cabman came to the conclusion 
that he would make more money by striking. So he left his cab 
in the yard, and put his horse in the stable. Then he looked at 
the Public. 

‘‘The Public will find it an awful nuisance,” he observed ; ‘‘ and 
soon will be brought to their senses.” ; 

But the Public seemed disinclined to become rational. On the con- 
trary, they expressed satisfaction that there should be so much less 
traffic in the streets, and rejoiced exceedingly. oma 

Then the cabman, noticing that the Metropolitan and District 
Railways had become cheaper, raised his fares. 

‘*That will bring the Public to their senses,” he exclaimed. 
‘When they find that they cannot have my cab without paying 
more money there will be quite a competition to enter its doors.” 

But again the cabman was out in his reckoning. The Public 
refused to patronise cabs because these vehicles were dearer and 
underground railways cheaper. 

** Ah, I know what I will do now,” observed the cabman, when the 
omnibuses and fron ae also lowered their fares ; ‘‘ I will raise my 

ate per mile even higher. 

é But once again the Public failed to see the necessity of the 
cabman’s action. Then the driver of the horse in the cab became 
very melancholy, and asked an old friend for advice. 

‘* Why, learn that demand commands supply, and that the more 
you try to charge the less you will surely get. Do not forget that 
two and two make four, a that ane who says they are either 
three or five is a very faulty counsellor. . 

And the ehesten’ vary prope) thanked Mr, Punch for his 
excellent advice, and attempted to follow it. 


AT THE HAYMARKET. 
(By an Ambitious Rhymester.) 


Au! could I write in triolets 
I’d hymn a Bunch of Violets. 
Say shallI try? Yes! try! O let’s 


In praise of Mistress TREE! O let’s. 
Play sweetly on the viol! let’s 
Sing * * (here dry up my triolets! ) 


QUEER QUERIES. 


Tue Sitver Streak.—What is this ridiculous plan of a bridge 
across the Straits of Dover? Could anything be more absurd—unless 
it were the other schemes of a tunnel, a steam ferry, or a tubular 
railway? Iam glad to see that the Prince of Monaco knocks the 
bridge idea into a cocked hat in this month’s Fortnightly. Heshows 
that an ironclad colliding with the bridge would break the bank, so 
to speak ; and of course anybody on the bridge at the time would 
come a croupier,—a cropper, I mean. No; the only really practical 
scheme is one I have patented. What is the objection to the tunnel ? 
That it goes underground. What to a ferry? That it goes on the 
water. Well, then, the only element left is the air, and my plan is 
to use that. All you have to do is to moor a sufficient number of 
captive balloons to buoys, connect the balloons with pulleys, and then 
you just step from one to another till you get across, What could be 
simpler? Now, will some millionaire kindly supply me with capital 
to carry out this design ?—BALLOONATIC. 


ACCOUNTING FoR It.—A note in the P. J. G. last Friday in- ; 
formed us that ‘‘The Parisians pay only one shilling and eleven 
pence per head for their water, compared with four shillings and 
fourpence per head which we pay in London.” Certainly, the water 
here is high-priced, but in Paris it is and must always be J'eau. 
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MUTUAL CONFIDENCES. 


Y 
[In a recent case it was discovered that the Secretary of the A. Co. and ve 
Managing Director of the B. Co., to whom he wrote to confirm a verba 
aitts ’ : iS ' 
arrangement, were one and the same person !] 
: =3% ¥ n 
From the Prime Minister to the Owner of Ladas, 


; ised 
My pEAR Pr-mR-SE,—A day or two ago when I saw you I promise 
i in ¢ er June 6. I’m delighted to think 
eee you m any event at that I can now congratulate you with 
all my heart on winning the Derby, 
on what will, of course, be known 
henceforth as Primrose Day. I read 
somewhere or other that you were 
up at six in the morning to see your 
___ horse—indeed a ‘‘ good”? one—have 
QL its morning gallop. I need hardly 
tell you that the cares of State would 
not permit of my doing that, but I 
own that I managed to slip away in 
the afternoon to go down to Epsom. 
It was, indeed, a day of days. Shall 
{I confess that I caught some of the excitement of the moment, 
and that I watched, almost breathless, the struggle between Ladas 
and Matchbox ? When I saw that you had won, | declare to you that 
I was as pleased as if I had won myself. Can I say more ? 
Yours devotedly, R-s-B-RY, 
P.S.—I assume you will run Zadas for the ‘‘ Jubilee Stakes” ? 


From the Owner of ‘* Ladas” to the Prime Minister, 


| My pear R-s-s-ry,— Your letter of congratulation was as 
| welcome as it was unexpected. It was, indeed, kind of you, even for 
| such a lifelong friend as myself, to find time, amidst all your 
| worries, to come to see what did not, I am sure, interest you, except 
| for the fact that a horse of mine was running. Yes, I am very 
| proud of Zadas—a classical name, that secured a classic race. By 
| the way, if he’s of any use to you politically, pray command me. 
| What about riding back to power again on his back? After all, you 
| might come back in many aworse fashion. Ladas, at all events, has 
| broken no pledges, and knows how to run straight. Treat him, my 
| dear R-s-B-RyY, as if he were your own horse. would do this for 
| no one else; but you have such special claims on the favour of 
Yours always, PR-MR-SE. 

| _ P.S.—Have you heard the new proverb? ‘* The Nonconformist 
| Conscience doth make cowards of us all.” This may seemirrelevant, 
but I think you ’ll see the connection. 


A YACHT RACE. 
(By a Landsman.) 


| _ lL expecr down at Gravesend the rain will begin, and we shall be 
| drenched. Absurd thing to go out on a beastly, chilly, draughty 
| _ _ steamerin June! Much better sit by the fire at 
home. Well, here we are. Let’s hurry on board, 
» and get somewhere in shelter. Why. there’s the 
sun coming out! It’salmost warm. We’llsit here 
out of the crowd, andimagine it’s summer-time. 
What’s that you say? Go over there, and stand 
in that mass of people? What for? Oh, to see 
the start. All right, if you want. This is a squash. 
What are they all staring at? Where’s the 
starting-place ? Why do we keep on going round 
and round, and why do the yachts keep on going 
round and round? What’s a ‘‘topsle”? I never 
can understand this sort of thing. You say you 
don t like the shape of those boughs. What boughs ? 
ae t see a sree ears. Don’t you try to 
onme. You yachting chaps always think a 
fellow who doesn’t understand it is si idi 
But I see through your little nee about 16 ie” sip hy a 
Hullo! That absurd pop-gun made me jump. So they’re off 
Why is everyone rushing downstairs? Lunch, eh? Excellent idea, 
This fresh air does give one an appetite. What’s the matter now ? 
Want to go upstairs again? Why, we’ve only just come down! 
You 80, and I’ll follow when I’ve finished. Oh. here ou are? 
What’s up now ? * Britannia’s leading” you say Where? 
Britannia ? Sounds like a circus procession. Only there she’s last 
Don’t you try to gammon me with your patriotic, poetic rot. Oh. 
} youmean a boat! It’s leading, is she—I mean. she’s leading. is it? 
| Come and fetch me if anything happens. 'I’ll have ae Dei 
| There’s a jolly comfortable seat over there Hullo, he one 
| again! A mouse? Whereisit. Out in the water?’ Now eee 
et gr : ee ier ae S e water? None of your 
| chaff! Mice don’t swim miles away Eh? Oh, I see! It?e th 
name of that lumpy sort of red boat over there. Of course, Vv ~ 
interesting. I say! How many mice are there, or mouses, or ety! 
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them? We’ve passed several, first one side, then the 
other. It’s the same one, eh? ‘‘Tacking” you call it? I never 
could understand these things. I’m going downstairs to get a 
whisky and soda, Still staring through that glass of yours? Ex- 
citing race is it? Of course. I can just see something white over 
there. Fiveo’clock. Goodidea. Afternoon tea. This fresh air does 
give one an appetite. Waiter, bring some more cake. What’s he 
say? ‘*Do you mean it, Sir?” Of course I do, Ha, ha! Facetious 
waiter. Give him an extra tip for his respectful chaff. Why, here 
we are back at Gravesend! There it comes. Which is it—she, 
I mean? Still Britannia. Oh well, she’s won, anyhow. at’s 
that you say? ‘‘Can’t tell yet.” Why, man alive, isn’t she first ? 
Do you mean to say that little bit of a boat miles behind there can 
beat her now? Don't you try to gammon me. ‘‘ Allowance,” you 
say ? Oh, of course I make some allowance for the little boat, and 
I think it’s beastly hard on it—on her, I mean. But then she 
shouldn’t try to race with a boat five times its size. Well, we’ve 
had a very jolly day, and I should have been perfectly happy if you 
hadn’t fidgetted quite so much about. those yachts. I never can 
e tdetetarl the things. We’re just back in time for dinner. The 
fresh air does give one an appetite. Good-bye! 


ever you call 


THE OPERA-GOER’S DIARY. 


Tuesday.—‘‘ In consequence of many requests,” said Sir DrurRto- 
LANUS Coe in his programme, “‘ that Madame Mesa should 
appear in DonizErri’s Lucia”—why so she does, and here she is 
delighting everyone, and encored in every 
scene. Lucia comes out as fresh as ever it 
did. Only get the right people in the right 
parts, and there’s life in all the old Operas 
that have had a brilliant career. A comet 
appears, startles us with its brilliancy, then, 
having made its mark, it retires into space 
for a hundred years or so, and then reappears 
brighter than ever. Signor-Iern1o Corsi 
was an excellent Arturo—of course he would 
be--and Signor W. BrEpuscut, as Edgardo, 

leased a fuil and enthusiastic house. A 

ight voice has Bepuscut, to be known hence- 
forth as FratHER-BeEv-vuscHI. The season 
may be sorry, temperature treacherous, cab- 
strike contemptible, everybody anywhere an 
money nowhere, yet does the Opera attract, 
and anything like a bad house seems to be 
quite an exception to the rule. Merry 
MANCINELLI conducted, and chorus was 
conscientious and capital. So ‘‘I love my 
love with an ‘L’ because she’s Zucza,” and 
I congratulate Sir D. O. with an M because of MErBA. 

Wednesday—the Derby Night.—House must have lost on the 
race, as it looked rather poor. Audience unenthusiastic. Everybody 
present talking of Zadas. Meta excellent, but couldn’t struggle 
against general depression of Derby Night. Piancon perfect as 
Mephistopheles ; but general impression seemed to be that no one in 
the house, on the stage or off it, had backed the winner. Much 
applause, but no enthusiasm, and no encores ‘*‘ taken or offered’’; 
probably losers on race among audience considerately felt for 
probable losers on stage, and thought they had no notes to spare, 
Hence no encores. BEVIGNANI bothered, but bold. Outside no cabs. 
Everyone expecting that, as Sir Druriotanus had addressed _a cab 
drivers’ meeting, there would be a plentiful supply of four-wheelers 
and Hansoms. But Hansoms doing the un-hansome thing, and not 
there to take ladies. Sir DrurroLanvs, it was said, had at one time 
thought of putting Omnibus Box at disposition of habitués, but 
proposal negatived by Operatic Committee. 

Friday.—lf striking cabmen not to be found outside Opera, very 
striking Carmen to be seen and heard within. Madame CaLy& 
admirable as ever as the heroine, Monsieur ALBERS good as Esca- 
millo, the Toréadored One, and Signor Cossrra passable as Don 
José. BrvicNant brilliant, carefully conducting orderly orchestra. 

Saturday.— Rigoletto with Madame MELBA ‘‘ by special desire,” to 
quote Sir DRuRIOLANUs’s ‘‘no-charge” programme. And the com- 
bination was irresistible. House crowded in every part, no further 
room in the stalls, boxes with full complement of spectators. Madame 
MELBA in admirable voice. Calls after every fall of the curtain, 
accompanied with basket of choice flowers. This last, of course, in- 
tended for heroine of the evening. Received with becoming gratitude. 
Madame MeELBA supported with excellent effect by Mlle. BAvERMEISTER 
as Grovanna, and Mlle. Grorra Ravoeir as Maddalena. Wicked 
Duke by Signor Dr Lucra, and the double-lifed dwarf by Signor 
Ancona, both first rate. In fact everything as it should be. Only draw- 
back getting home without sufficiency of cabs. Cabby still out of 
sight—site of Covent Garden included. 


June 16, 1894.] 


A LA MODE DE 1830. 


CHARMING Parisienne, you have selected 
__ This funny fashion of dressing your hair ; 
Since with ?an mille huit cent trente it’s connected 
You are convinced that it makes you more fair. 
Pretty ears cachées , 
J’en suis trés-faché, 
What a bad rhyme! But perhaps you won’t ¢ re. 


Charming Parisienne, now that your brother 
Chokes in a necktie wound twice round his throat, 
You have been doubtless impelled to this other 
Mode of that date upon which you’all doat, 
Pretty ears cachées ; 
Vous avez taché 
Thus to bring back to us days so remote. 


Charming Parisienne, surely a bonnet, 
Coal-scuttle shaped, more consistent would be ; 
Hair dressed like yours should no doubt have upon it 
Chapeau to hide you completely from me. 
Pretty ears cachées ; 
Papier-maché 
They might be made of for all we can see. 


QUEER QUERIES, 


Fow1-LAw.—l see that a Magistrate told a complainant the other 
day that there was ‘‘no remedy” for the nuisance of a crowing cock 
next door, and that the only course was to ** ieee to the sense of 
propriety” of the owner. Is this good law ? ould it not be better 
to appeal to his sense of property by shooting the disturber out of 
hand, or out of an air-gun? My own copy of Biacksrone is forty 
years old and has most of the pages missing, but I am sure I once 
read that for a cock to crow within five hundred yards of an in- 
habited house was a fort ab initio, and that one had a right to stop 
the crow in transitu. It’s an interesting question. Perhaps the 
Lord Chanticleer—I mean the-Lorp CHAaNcELLOR—might reply. 


BARRISTER (UNCALLED). 
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DUMB SPECTATORS. 


Str,—It is absurd to say that only dogs recognise likenesses, I 
have a tame lizard which is quite as extraordinary in that respect as 
any dog mentioned by your correspondents. Last year my wife’s 
portrait was painted by a Royal 
Academician whose name I shall 


not divulge. We all thought it age 

an extremely unsatisfactory like- | 
ness, and were very much annoyed Fin { 

with the artist for refusing to paint I b 
his sitter in her emerald silk gown, a hy CA 
a present tomy wife from her aunt, j » yh 
Lady Josxins. As a test we de-  \ixt Va “C9 


cided to let the lizard see the pic- 
ture. He knows my wife very well, 
as she gives him his daily feed of 
bread and milk inthe dining-room. We brought 
the intelligent little fellow up to the picture in 
his basket. You may judge of our astonishment 
when I tell you that he gave absolutely no sign 
of recognition whatever, thus proving that, how- 
ever good the picture may have been as a work 
of art, it was entirely without value asa likeness. These so-called 
dumb creatures can teach us many a lesson, both in art and in 
general conduct, and those who would credit them merely with 
instinct are very, very far from the truth. 
I am, Sir, yours, &e., JoHN Henry NUMSKULL. 


Srr,—I have a cat which I make bold to say is superior to any dog 
I have ever heard of in its power not only of recognising likenesses, 
but also of adapting its behaviour to the circum- 
stances that naturally arise from such a recognition. 
In order to make my meaning plain, I will relate 
a remarkable incident that happened only yesterday 
in our drawing-room. Ebenezer (that is the name of 
the cat in question) very often jumps on to my shoul- 
ders, and sits there for quite a long time. Yester- 
day, when I went into the drawing-room, I found him 
reclining in an arm-chair close to the mantelpiece. 
On removing Ebenezer, I found on the seat of the 
arm-chair a particularly good 
photograph of myself, taken last 
year in the uniform of the High- 
gate Ponds-Royal Yacht Club. 
The photograph generally stands 
on the mantelpiece, and had evi- 
dently fallen, face downwards, 
where I found it: Ebenezer, see- 
ing it in that position, must have 
realized that it was a speaking 
likeness of his master. He must 
then have decided to place himself 
on his master’s shoulders, in his 
usual attitude of repose. It was thus that I found him sitting, as 
it were, on the back and shoulders of my photograph. Think, Sir, 
of the train of thought that must have passed through that animal’s 
mind, Who will dare, after this, to deny to cats the possession of 
a reasoning faculty at least equal to that of human beings ? 

Yours, &e., Tuomas TYLER Mrwson, 


Srr,—I think the following true story of the reason- 
ing power of animals will interest your readers. Last 
month I painted a battle picture entitled ‘‘4 Brush 
with the Arabs.”’. Happening to leave it on the easel 
one day when I went out for my morning walk, 1 was 
surprised to find on my return that my two favourite 
fox-hound puppies had secured an entrance to the 
studio, and had literally torn the picture to pieces. 
They must have recognised the mand ‘*Brush”’ in the 
title, and, being naturally reminded of their here- 
ditary enemy, the fox, must have thought it their 
duty to destroy the picture. Iwas so greatly im- 
pressed by their intelligence, that, although much 
vexed at the loss of the picture, L refrained from 
chastising them. Yours very truly, 

Witt Jorrocks DAUBLEY, 


Mrs, R. read a heading in a daily paper last week; it was ‘* The 
Sutherland Will Suit.’ Without further perusal she exclaimed,, 
‘*Dear me! a tailor’s advertisement, of course! I wonder if ‘ The 
Sutherland’ is an overcoat, or a mantle! and how on earth does the 
tailor know that it ‘ w7/l swt’! There’s no end to their impudence!” 
And our worthy friend passed over the article and went to another 
part of the paper. 
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A NOVEL OF THE DAY. 
(By Adelgitha.) 


[Jone 16, 1894 . | 
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*¢ WELL, I DECLARE, IF PAPA ISN’T READING ‘4s BLUE AS THEY MAKE ’EM!’ AND HE S GOT TO THE THIRD VOLUME! I SUPPOSE 


YOU SKIP ALL THE DRY PARTS, PAPA?” 


‘“T CAN'T SAY I’VE COME ACROSS ANY DRY PARTS YET, 


THE COLONIAL STATESMAN’S 
VADE MECUM. 
(Written up to Date.) 


Question. What is the proper objects of a 
Colonial statesman’s ambition ? 

Answer. To secure for his own Colony the 
best possible position, and to strengthen as 
much as possible the bond uniting it to the 
mother country. 

Q. Is this second object finding at this 
moment further development? 

A, Certainly by the calling of an Inter- 
colonial Conference at Ottawa. 

_ Q. Who have arranged to be present at this 
important gathering’? 

A. Most of the Premiers and other leading 
politicians of the American, Australasian and 
South African Colonies, 

Q. Then, from a Colonial point of view, the 
meeting will be of a thoroughly representative 
character ? 

A. Undoubtedly, as no important Colony 
will be without a statesman representing its 
particular interests. 

Q. What are the subjects that will be dis- 
cussed at this evidently important Congress ? 
_ A, One of them will be the institution of an 
intercolonial commercial union, 

Q. Is not this a matter that should interest 
subjects of Her Mayegsry living in the mother 
poly P 

A. Certainly, since it will affect th : 
merce of the United Kingdom. re 

Q. Is not intercolonial free trade also to 
form a matter of discussion ? 


az TT a ai I Ne 


A. Yes, and here again England should, in 
her own interests, have her say. 

Q. And is it not considered possible that 
Imperial Defence will be considered ? 

A. Not only possible, but probable. There 
is no doubt that this subject alone would 
justify the presence of an English Minister 
of Cabinet rank at the deliberations of the 
Congress. 

Q. Are there any other subjects that ma 
be considered worthy of Imperial (in distine- 
tion from Colonial) consideration ? 

A, Why, certainly. African transconti- 
nental railways and telegraph schemes will 
no doubt appear on the agenda. 

Q. Anything else ? 

A, Most likely the rights of the Colonies 
to enter into diplomatic relations with Foreign 
Powers without reference to Downing Street 
may form a subject of the most serious con- 
sideration. 

Q. Then, of course the mother country will 
be represented by a number of experts well 
qualified to tender advice and generally guard 
the Imperial interests ? 

A. Certainly not. The Earl of Jersry will 
be present, but chiefly inaceremonial capacity. 

(J. Can you give the possible reason for this 
strange inaction on the part of the Foreign 
Office and the Colonial Office ? 

A. It probably arises from the blundering 
of some minor official, or the laziness of a 
personage of superior importance. 

Q. And what may be the result of this 
blundering or laziness ? 


IT ’s ALL BEEN WADING THROUGH Mup, UP TO Now!” 


TO ALTHEA IN COVENT GARDEN. 


In Covent Garden when we met 
In mid July, 

Roses you bought and mignonette, 

Carnations I. 

The merits of the stalls I urged 

You to compare, 

And so with yours I somehow merged 
My errand there. 


We wandered on: our hands were full, 
~The stalls between: 

We loitered ’mong the lilies cool 
And mosses green. 

Laden with flowers, a hansom to 
The Square you took ; 

Then my poor bunch I offered you 
With pleading look. 


But ah, with a determined air 
You shook your head, 

And bid me keep them! ‘* Won’t you wear 
Just one?’ I said. 

And, as you granted me this grace— 
’Twas noon, I know— 

But yet there fell upon your face 
A sunset glow! 


THe HunGARIAN PARLIAMENT.—Mrs, R, is 
of opinion that the House of Magnets must 
be a great attraction for all the Poles, 


By an Earnest Domestic INQUIRER.— 


1, That England’s heritage beyond theseas|Can a Jack-towel be made of ‘ stout 


may slip from her grasp for ever. 


Jane’’? 
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“A CONTENTED MIND —” 


ToccastonF (Str W. H-no-zr, soliloguisizg). ‘A POOR THING, BUT MINE OWN.” 


wo «4s You Like It, Act V., Scene IV, 


is 


JUNE 16, 1894.] | PUNCH, OR 


dh 


A NEGLECTED INDUSTRY. 


‘’Ow ARE YER GETTIN’ ON, Bit?” 
‘* AIN'T GETTIN ON’ AT ALL, 


THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


I’M BEGINNIN TO THINK AS THE PUBLICK DOESN’T KNOW WHAT 
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be absolutely chilling in your manner. 
Keep him in doubt as to the degree of 
your regard for him, and if you can 
possibly prevent it, do not let him send 
you his book on South Africa yet—as 
that would end your friendship too 
abruptly. 

That tragic little episode about ‘* the 
really delightful man’? with whom you 
got on so splendidly at dinner made me 
smile—it recalled my own youth. My 
dear child, always mistrust a man who 
tells you he is sure he has met you in a 
previous existence. He is invariably a 
fraud, and it was inevitable that just 
| as you were beginning to think you had 

found your ideal he should introduce 
his wife—a fat old lady whom you had 
fancied to be ‘‘a sort of aunt.’ This 
blow will be a lesson to you forthefuture. 
A hint for ball-rooms. Supposing that 
you had promised someone a valse, and 
your partner, either being at supper or 
for some other reason, failed to claim it 
—which might happen to the most 
popular girl—let me entreat you not to 
stand near the door with the blush of 
shame on your countenance and the 
agony of despair in your heart, betray- 
ing, by your anxious eyes an ut- 
tering fan, all the humiliating fear that 
people will think no one has asked you. 
Sit calmly down, and await events. If 
another person should present himself, 
keep him by your side, but do not valse 
with an incompetent dancer merely to 
show you are not without a friend. He 
might tear your frock, and then he 
would be your enemy for life, . In these 
days of anarchy and no programmes, an 
unruffled demeanour is the best resource. 
At race-courses, where Sir Lyon is 
= sure to take you, affect neither a celestial 
ignorance nor an absolute knowledge of 
horses. Do not ask ‘‘ Which do you 
think will get there first ?”’ nor ‘* Won’t 
the poor things be dreadfully tired ?” 
But, on the other hand, do not say, 
knowingly, that Barley-Sugar looks a 
bit off colour to-day, nor that you have 
taken 5 to 2 about Hedda Gabler for a 
place. 

Another word of warning. If you 
observe a gentleman rather frequently 
with one lady, don’t ask ‘* whether they 
are engaged.’’ The chances are that he 
may be a barrister, and she the-wife of 
a solicitor. And the person to.whom 
you are talking may be the solicitor. 
(This is, of course, entirely a fanciful 
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THEY WANTS!” ‘ 


LETTER TO A DEBUTANTE.—IL. | 


My pEAR Guapys,—lIt is satisfactory to hear that my advice has 
been, so far, of service to you. 

I gather that you enjoyed your first party, though the only items 
of success you mention are that a celebrated Hungarian pianist shook 
hands with you, mistaking you for somebody else, and that an 
Austrian attaché was introduced to you, at his own request, three 
times in the course of one evening—each time showing not the 
smallest recollection of having ever seen you before. 

I am interested in your admirer. Your description of him is 
delightful; yet, lucid as it is, it fails to convey to me a definite 
picture of the man. You say— 

‘¢ He is rather intellectual and amusing, but not at all dull. He 

hotographs, and has written a book on South Africa, but Iam afraid 
a is not very religious. Personally, he is rather dark, but not tall. 
Lady Taymer says he is a good match. Shall I encourage him? He 
‘| does conjuring tricks.” 

Frankly, Guapys, it appears to me that he is too accomplished. 
Conjuring tricks, alluring as they may be, socially, to the young and 
unsophisticated, when carried into domestic life would be apt to pall, 
or, in time, even to cause dissension. Your liking him “ pretty 
well,” and his being ‘‘ personally” dark but not tall, are not sufli- 
cient grounds for giving him marked encouragement. Still, do not 


and impossible instance—merely to show 
you it is better to refrain from questions.) 

And now, let me impress on you once more, never to worry about 
trifles, and still less about serious matters. Jt 7s hardly possible to 
exaggerate the unimportance of nearly everything that happens. 
At this time of year, when so much is crowded into so short a space 
of time, you will constantly hear, ‘‘I was so sorry you could not 
come to my At Home, dear.” ‘* Why, I dd come darling! and 
enjoyed myself so much.” ‘‘ Oh yes, so you did; then it must have 
been somebody else who didn’t,” &e. 

And young people like yourself are apt to overrate the value of 
details in dress. If you cannot get that bit of mauve ribbon to 
match your shoes, you think you will be afailure! Nothing matters 
but outline and general effect. 

You remember the advice the Red Queen gave to Alice in 
Wonderland?  ‘‘Curtsey when you’re thinking what to say—it | 
saves time.”’ For curtsey, substitue daugh. Cultivate a continuous 
slight, ready, unmeaning society laugh, about nothing in particular, 
It is invaluable, it fills gaps, and tides over difficult moments. 

Write soon again, telling me of the progress of your friendship 
with the South African conjuror, and all other news. 
Ever affectionately yours, 


"plana 


MARJORIE. 


‘Tire COMMONS PRESERVATION SociEry.’’—We often see reports 


‘of the doings of this body. Isthere a ‘‘ Lords’ Destruction Society ?” 
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and slave’ at the service of Sir Rupyarp Krrxinco, the Laureate of 


‘The Jungle-Jingle and Bard of the Bandar-dog.” é 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. Hither in play- writing or novel Waa ettally renee 
‘‘ Aeop’s Fables and dear old Brer Rabbit, Brer Fox & Co.,”” | mirror must be held u to nature. s Mr. GrorGE Mook) 

hit eew the aay. ‘* may have suggested to the fanciful genius done in his novel of Esther Waters. As Joseph 2 peared is the 
of Rupyarp KIpLine the delightful idea, carried out in the most story of a ‘‘ young man from the saa ” who ae - 00 man, 3 
fascinating style, of The Jungle SS - n $18 aide he ra "ike ined 
Book, which, being, after the c emiree re P (ele e ge 
manner of Izaac WALTON’S stairs. ae y - ue wor: a 
Compleat Angler, interspersed we che g pe 0 iyi -at - 
with songs, might be well cratic ‘* Up-s —_ fee w exe 
remembered by all appreciative do it is not me an p-s ie 
readers as The Jungle-and- advantage. T ec es oe 
Jingle Book. Oblige me,” is the bookmaker s publ - ouse: 
quoth the Baron to his friends, that is all. The initial situa- 
‘when you have purchased (or tion, quoth the gine? rumina- 
otherwise procured—but with tively, reminds me of Tess of 
the ‘means whereby’ the Baron the D’ Urbevilles, with thismate- 
hath naught to do) the orna- rial difference, that whereas the 
mentally bound volume from case of Esther is so stated as to 
Messrs. MACMILLAN, ‘er ae be popeble aud cael pM 
heir share of the of Tess was made, by the nove- 
ey list, for the sake of still keep- 
ing his heroine pure, so impro- 
bable as to be practically im- 
possible. About the story of 
Tess is the healthful breeziness 
of the country; about the story 
of Esther is the heavy at- 
mosphere of town. I wish,” 
continues the Baron, “‘ that so 
werful a Zola-esque writer 
bad seen his way — just as 
Dickens did when describing 
the lowest life—to avoid what 
must appear, to even his greatest 
admirers, as unnecessary gross- 
ness in repeating the zpsessema 
verba of this very low life. It 
could have been avoided as 
being unessential. That the 
story. should close abruptly. 
leaving the heroine, rewarded 
in a measure for her con- 
stancy, yet with a vague future 
before her, has just that touch 


business uncommonly well, 
oblige me by selecting page 
33 as being simply a perfect 
specimen of the delightful 
Rudyard-Kiplingerist humour, 
and afterwards you may pick 
out pages and pages of dialogue 
carried on by the animals as 
naturally as possible in the 
true Kip-lingo which, of course, 
all these creatures talk to per- 
fection, and which we are 
thoroughly able to understand, 
and to love.” Of course, birds, 
beasts and fishes have their 
own language, their various 
dialects; but ‘* the brute crea- 
tion,” as we humans disdain- 
fully style it, has had the 
marvellous wisdom never to 
commit its thoughts nor to 
reduce its speech to writing. 
How wise! ‘‘ Speech is silver,” . 
and the brutes have it; 
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Silence is golden,” and_the Se of true art in it which appears 
brutes preserve it; of ‘* Writ- Rudyard Kipling (singeth to the air of ‘‘ Linger Longer Loo !””) :— in the composition of Mr. Sam 
ing” comes Wrangling and ‘*JixanE JUNGLE, JINGLE JUNGLE Weller’s celebrated Valentine 

Print” is Perilous! ‘‘ Look JINGLE JUNGLE-00 !” ‘ when he pulls up ‘‘werry short”’ 


you,” quoth again the Baron, : : so that the recipient should 

compose for me music to ‘Darzee’s Chaunt, sung in honour | ‘wish as there was more of it’’—and in this instance the reader, at 
of Rikki-tikki-tavi’ Let Sir ArtHur, Knight of the Savoy, do| first, may wish that Moore had made more of it. That it can be 
my bidding blithely, and let that Lyrical and Lineal descendant | commended without restriction, vir-gintbus puertsque, is not the opinion 


of the much-wived King, yclept SoLomon the Wise, place his ‘ lyre | of the merry, but moral, BARON DE Boox-WoRMS. 
A NOVELTY IN NOVELS. When faithless SrREPHON weds one day Shall die unpunished, for a change. 


Some new attraction, ‘ 
Though rival authors look askance, 
And on-the hapless writer glance 
As some seceder, 
By new developments like these 
I ought at any rate, to please 


Tuer Muse brings in but scanty gains, 
A fact which partially explains 
My deep conviction, 
That Pegasus in future time 
Must leave unprofitable rhyme, 


Then PHYLtis will not pine away | My villain, though you deem it strange, 
/ 


And take to fiction, ey he jaded reader ; 
yee a the critics seem to say, SR ae And weary critics will confess 
riginality must pay. ap 6 Tl ore et At least I have deserved success 
y he ; Nets 
Well, I may be successful yet, Wate? 5. fp. ———) 
GD fo A UX WS 3 


For when my heroine has met NY; “| A Note For Eartu’s Court Exursirion.— 
\ 


With pressing danger BSS); Mottoes suggested for the Gigantic Wheel C 
: Ae a toes SU 0. 
The man w ho comes to set her free d\\\ | i} ' —‘*For W oa or Woes As to their prospects 
But a pects be, a Ni) jof success, ‘* Wheel see.” Of course the 
No ih ye tt ner ad AY \, many. who ‘dislike the postry of’ marine 
est pe ted dea \ i ¥| many who dislike the poetry of marine 
Py lve instead. | | } My Frees aut the movers of swings, will 
. Hr 'the wheel be a round of pleasure? It will 
The angry parent won’t come back | H} | be of so vast a size that a visitor can go to 


Precisely at the time when Jack 
His daughter’s kissing, 
And if there be a stolen will, 


the Gardens and say ‘‘O Wheelie, we have 
missed you!” 


de } 

Seat document shall somehow still r | New Boor.—A4 Ftouse in. Slums, subject 
Although T page the thin event 4 careless of what authors teach, for GEORGE Moore, author of Esther Wei : 
fWttith sets cside all wroeccy 1 promply institute a Breach | title being suggested by M. Barrie’s 4 Win- 


Of Promise action. 


dow in Thrums, 


June 16, 1894.] 


THE GRAND PRIX. 
(By a Non-sporting Prophet.) 


No League, that now proclaims 
The sin of bets, depresses 
These animated dames, 
In such delightful dresses, 


Some horses ? There may be— 
They often run at races ; 

But rather let us see 
These very pretty faces. 


Some makers, too, of books— 
A man of taste confesses 
That he prefers the looks 


Of those who wear the dresses. 


Some folks who yell with joy, 


Or groan with grim grimaces— 


Enthusiasts annoy, 
They have not pretty faces. 


Avoid them, show your taste, 
See rather who possesses 


Bright eyes, sweet mouth, slim 


waist, 
And daintiest of dresses. 


Such"costumes, festive, new, 
On forms of modern Graces ! 
Pink,‘yellow, white, and blue, 
Show up the pretty faces. 
Gay. graceful hats adorn 
h 


e coils of silken tresses ; 
Vile ‘‘ buns” are never worn 


By those who sport these 


dresses, 
A hush—the race is run, 


A shout—and each one presses 


To see the horse that won - 
Led past the dainty dresses, 


The fair ones drive away ; 
To Paris one retraees 

One’s steps, and dreams of gay 
Pesage and pretty faces. 


SUBJECTS FOR THE CONSIDERA- 


TION. OF THE YouNG MEn’s 
‘CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION (which 


celebrated its jubilee last week).— 


‘* The Conversion of—the 54 per cent. 
De Beers.” Also ‘* The Turkish Con- 
‘version Loan.” 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

‘EXTRACTED FROM THE DIARY OF TOBY, M.P. 
June 4.— 
Clause I. of Budget at length added to Bill. As 
the Squire says, ‘* You east your Clause on the 
Committee and find it again after many days.” 
The Scotch Members in Grand Committee on 


House of . Commons, Monday 
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AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM. 


Bob (who’s alimentative), ‘‘ WHAT’s THE GUN FoR?” 

Jack (who’s esthetic), ‘‘To SHOOT THE SPARROWS, CONFOUND 
THEM !” Bob. ‘‘Wuy? SPARROWS EAT THE CATERPILLARS 
OFF YOUR GOOSEBERRY BUSHES, AND SAVE YOUR GOOSEBERRIES ; 
AND GOOSEBERRIES TURN INTO GOOSEBERRY TART—AND GOosE- 
BERRY TART’S VERY GOOD TO EAT!” Jack, ‘I DON’T CARE 
A Fig FOR GOOSEBERRY TART ; AND CATERPILLARS TURN INTO 
BUTTERFLIES, AND BUTTERFLIES ARE VERY NICE TO LOOK AT. 
So I LIKE MY CATERPILLARS TO HAVE A GOOD TIME!” 
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A LAMENT. 


O'ER the fallow 
Since my callow 
Days I’ve loved to be a rover, 
And discover, 
Mistress Plover, 
Nests of your delicious ova. 


Fugiunt anni, 
Never can I 
Seek again your treasure trove, a 
Gouty lover, 
Mistress Plover, 
Now of your delicious ova, 


Had I pleasant 
Choice of present, 
I would ask—I would, by Jove!—a 
Mossy basket, 
Precious casket, 
Full of your delicious ova, 


Sweet your lays are! 
Short the days are 
Which they ’ve made us spend in 


clover ; 
Ah! How fast they 
Go! Alas, they 

Are, howe’er delicious—over ! 


THE REBELLION IN CorEA.—Last 
week it was announced in the Z7mes 
that an expedition against the rebels 
was embarking from China under 
command of ‘‘ General YEs.”_ What 
an idea of harmonious unity in mili- 
tary action does this name suggest ! 
‘*General Yes!’ If only the rebels 
were in force under ‘‘ Field-Marshal 
No” the contest might be settled in 
English Parliamentary fashion with- 
out bloodshed, the members of both 
parties going into the lobbies, But, 
against a ‘‘ General Yxs,’’ or even a 
pretty general ‘‘ Yes,”’ thedissentients 
wouldn’t have a chance. 


SuGGESTED IMPROVEMENT.—Surely 
a better title than Cricket Songs for 
Mr. Norman Gatr’s recently pub- 
lished book would have been Cherps. 
The name of ‘‘ Norman Gale” is sug- 
gestive of ‘‘ French airs.” 


understood it all. But, as Dr. MACGREGOR says, 
quoting his favourite author SypNEyY SmiTH, 
‘to the general it is caviare on toast.” 
Grant Lawson,. not liking forward manner in 
which Byrne behaved, came along with his case 
of conundrums, laying them out in speech of 
prodigious weight and illimitable length. 

The Member for Sark, who does not mean to 


Then 


offer himself for re-election, tells me he is having 
prepared a little legacy which he will leave to 
ouse of Commons free of Succession Duty. It 

is a silken scarf, which he proposes to have 
bound on the front of the canopy over the 
SPEAKER’s chair. On it will be embroidered in 
letters of gold these words, which he heard from 
the lips of ANDREW CARNEGIE, or some other 
great American humourist— 

If you can’t strike ile in twenty minutes, 

Cease boring. 

Capital idea. If anything comes of it, Sark 
will be remembered through future ages as bene- 
factor of House of Commons. There is nothing 
useful to say that cannot be fully uttered in 
twenty minutes. Wouldn’t be at all a bad 
thing, next time we improve Parliamentary pro- 
cedure, to have new Standing Order, founded 
on principle of maximum length of speech. Our 
motto should be Twenty minutes; apres ca le 
déluge—in shape of bucket of water, deftly 

ropped from above on head of importunate 


Local Government Bill are, Sarx tells me, lost 
in admiration of themselves at the business-like 
‘fashion in which they approach their task. At 
one sitting get through more than would be done 
‘in a week in Committee of whole House. This 
comes of avoiding the making of long speeches. 
They converse instead of orate. Different in 
Committee on Budget Bill. To-night Byrnx 
moving amendment delivered speech of propor- 
tions that need not have been exceeded on intro- 
ducing the Budget scheme. Full of riddles as 
to what would happen to brothers and sisters of 
the grandfather or grandmother of the deceased, 
in the event of his (or her) having married a 
- second cousin’s aunt, abnays assuming that the 
principal value of the-whole succession does not 
amount to £10,000 (see 16 & 17 Vic. c. 51, s, 18). 
HatpANE and FietcHer MovtrTon, sitting 
together behind Seurre oF Matwoop ready to 
‘give him a knee,” or show themselves handy 
with the sponge, after one of his rounds wit 

JoxKIM, one wondrous wise, Suppose they 


I noe Pe 
se 


Popular Idea of a Civil Lord of the Admi- 


ralty. (See Friday’s ‘‘ Essence,”’) 
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orator. It would never have 
to be used; knowledge. that 
it was poised aloft quite sufli- 
cient to keep debate within 
bounds. 

Business done.— Clause I. 


Budget Bill through Com- 
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barrassing this remark, in 
its irrelevancy amounting 
almost to a challenge, would 
have been. As it was, the 
occupants of the Ladies’ Gal- 
lery remained in obscurity. 
Gale those immediately near 
heard what French reporters 


mittee. 


Tuesday.—Grave difference 
of opinion was manifested on 
occasion of JoHN WILLIAM 
Macrure’s historic encounter 
with the Bishop of Lonpon in 
Lobby. Some disposed to re- 
gard as indiscreet the invita- 
tion to partake at the bar of 
a glass of sherry and bitters. 
The Bishop, as it happened, 
coming in from House of 
Lords, was in canonical dress. 
The vision of a lawn sleeve 
stretched out across the bar to 
lift to right reverend lips a 

lass of sherry, even with 

itters, might have been 
misconstrued. It would be 
different now, when the bar 
is removed to a_ discreet 
corner; .then it stood in full 
view of crowded Lobby. 

Others hold that Joun 

Wri acted on the occa- 
sion in accordance with im- 
pulse of kindly heart, and 
worthily vindicated hospi- 
table instincts of House of 
Commons. Here was visitor 
from neighbouring - House 
straying into Lobby about 
the hour when, to some cul- 
tivated tastes, a compound of 
sherry and bitters recom- - 
mends itself; no harm in asking; Bishop could at least say ‘‘ No,” 
and then the conversation might have been changed. 
_ Balance of opinion, trembling at time, would doubtless been plumped 
in Joun WIL1LIAM's favour had it been known how intimate are his 
relations with the Church and, presumably, how authoritative his 
action in relation thereto. To-day he moved adjournment of 
House over Derby Day, and was seconded by SqurrE oF BLANKNEY. 
SaurrE naturally backed his opinion by reference to desirability of 
keeping up the breed of horses. JoHN WIuItttaAM, humbly yet 
proudly, spoke ‘‘as a Churchwarden and a member of the House of 
Laymen of the Province of York.” : 

Even this rare combination of both branches of the Church did not 
avail against stern business principles of SqurirE or Matwoop. 
House just consented to place its whole time at disposal of Govern- 
ment, Could not give up a day to go to the. Derby, even when 
invited by official spokesman of Church and Laity. Forthwith 
divided, and holiday renounced by rattling majority of 86 in House 
of over 400, 

Only the two Squires and the Churchwarden spoke. Often read 
paragraphs founded on marriage or obituary notice in the Zimes 
which set forth that their ‘‘ united ages amounted to’’ so and so. 

As es ee TO ae pigtas ee Tae gazing reflectively on 

4 who ha he i 
ie g itll cl. monopolised the debate, ** what their 

H vances Mies ull harping on the Budget. 

lursday.—Been revival of talk lately on the old subjec 
remeNing grille from before Ladies’ Gallery. Advocates of saree 
rights, feeling that they lose appreciable advantage in obscuring the 
st charms of prominent members of the party, would tear the 
railings down. Others insist that on the whole the reculation as it 
exists is_preferable. HERBERT GLADSTONE, with the rashness of 
eens ative youth and the vigour of a freshly-appointed Minister 
signalised his accession to Commissionership of Board of Works by 
proposing to remove part of grill Pei 
on hornets’ nest; judicious] erithd a a ee pizeed ne 
ageing further to say on alee coy Pires grein. to Ga 

ose In Tavo * retaini . 2 4 ve 
trenathonel by cent ce fd hei, postion much 
af tN ame a Jus iscussion on one 
Budget Bente to amendments proposed on amended clauses of 
—whether atk aetiticton ae argument Prince Arruur, blushing 
dentally observed, ‘ Now, . fais Seaaee pe ne 
supposing the ladies had sat in their Gallery 


B gine 
on 


BY MY HanprT!” 


‘¢ ACH, IT IS VONDERFUL!” 


‘‘Szo! Miss Mary, DEY TELL ME DAT YOU SHALL TELL MY GARACHTER 


‘‘WELL, TO BEGIN WITH, YOU RE A GERMAN——” 


call mouvement ; a switt, soft 
rustling of dresses and some- 
thing that sounded like a sup- 
pressed sigh. 

Since he desired the post 
everyone sorry to hear that 
Wattacr has failed to secure 
coronorship for East London. 
Seems he was selected out of 
multitude of applicants, one 
in a group of nine. Oa fur- 
ther consideration this re- 
duced to three and WALLACE 
left out. ‘*‘ One of the Muses,” 
says Sark; ‘‘ but not thought 
good enough for the Graces. 
This is way we treat our most 
brilliant men. We do not 
even make them coroners.” 

Business done.—Clause II. 
added to Budget Bill. 

Friday. — Level course .of 
dreary debate on death duties 
occasionally relieved by little 
rounds between Joxim and 
SaurrE oF MAtLwoop. On 
Monday Jokr™ complained, in 
delightful phrase, that ‘‘ the 
right hon. gentleman, the 
CHANCELLOR OF THE Ex- 
CHEQUER, never opens his 
mouth to make a speech on 
this Bill without trailing his 
coat.” Joxim, for his part, 

is —_____—_—__—__—_——\—‘only embarrassed by the 
wealth of opportunity. Momentarily distraught as to whether he 
should jump down the CHANCELLOR’s throat, or merely tread on 
his coat. One feat or the other certainly accomplished. Scuffle for 
some minutes; then interval for refreshments; filled up by speech 
from Grant Lawson or Tommy BowLes. 

Pleasant contrast afforded by momentary appearance on scene of 
RoBERTSoN, who rises to reply to question addressed to -the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty. Pretty to see how he dresses the part, and 
fulfils the obligations of his Ministerial title. 

Business done.—Clause III. Budget Bill passed. 


THE CAPITALISTS, 
(A Story a Yesterday for To-morrow and To-day.) 


es Wuat, Brown, my boy, is that you?” said Smirn, heartily. 

y The same, and delighted to see you,” was the reply. 

. Have you heard the news, my dear fellow?” asked Smiru. 

You mean about the position of the Bank of England? Why, 
certainly ; all the city is talking about it.” 

Ah, it is absolutely grand! Never was the Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street in such a strong position. Marvellous! my 
dear friend ; absolutely marvellous!” ; 

2 Quite so, Never were we—as a people—so rich !” 

ss Yes, prosperity seems to be coming back by leaps and bounds.” 

. You never said anything so true,” observed SMITH, 

Right you are,” cried Brown. ‘ 

And then the two friends shook hands once more with increased 
cordiality, and passed on: They walked in different directions a few 
steps, and both stopped. They turned round. 

- SMITH,” said Brown, ‘‘I have to ask you a trifling favour.” 

is Brown, it is granted before I know its purport.’’ 

Well, the truth is, I am penniless—lend me half-a-crown.’’ 

SMITH paused for a moment. 

You_surely do not wish to refuse me?” asked Brown, in a tone 
of pained surprise. este 

“I do not, Smira,” replied his friend, with fervour. ‘Indeed, I 
do not !”’ : 

u Then produce the two-and-sixpence.”’ 

I would, my dear fellow, if in the wide world I could raise it!” 

And then the ancient comrades shook hands once again, and parted 


I Easy to imagine, | in sorrow, but not i p | 
in full view, how em-| in the fochin ofan anger ne ee 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 
(Being a Series of Private Letters on these and other Subjects.) 

No, VII.—From Mrs. Tom Maxwe., CRANWELL PARK, SUFFOLK, TO 
Capt. THE Hon, Ian Farquuar, 151st REGIMENT, ALDERSHOT. 
Dear JACK, December 16, 189—. 

No, I can’t, wish I could. What a lark it would be! but I 
don’t leave here till Wednesday. Tell you what, dine with me 
at the *‘ Plato” on Thurs- 
day, eight sharp, and we'll 
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You’ve got to marry money, and she’s got a pot of it; and she’s 
rather a pal of mine and very nice, besides being very well turned 
out and smart looking. I think I could pull it off for you, but you’ve 
got to look sharp and make the running, or she’ll be snapped up. I 
don’t mind if you ask her as your guest on Thursday—there, never 
say I did nothing for you. If you’ve got to be married, and done 


go on to the Palace after 
and see the Tableaux and 
the KenoopLeM SISTERS as 
performing monkeys. No 
end funny they tell me. 
As you and I are both 
members of the ‘‘ Plato” 
we can each ask another 
guest. I’ll have old Ar- 
GENTINO—nottheViscount, 
but his brother the Baron 
whom they call the Dis- 
count—he’s as rich as they 
make ’em, and a great pal 
of mine; and I want you 
to meet him because he’s 
asked Tom and I to his 
final shoot next month, 
and I know he wants an- 
other gun—see? Tom ’s 
going to meet that little 
CaREY-LAMB woman there, 
so he’ll be all right. (The 
one that’s known as Mrs. 
Don’t Carry D——! which 
she certainly don’t. How- 
ever, she amuses ‘Tom, 
which is a blessed boon; 
he’s asked her to join us 
at Monte in February, 
you’d better come too— 
you’re taking second leave, 
ain’t you?) I wish to good- 
ness you were here, 1’m bored to death, but Tom likes the shooting 
and the Chef. The BLacpeEns certainly do you uncommonly well. 
But there’s hardly a soul I know, except FreppY Manton, who’s 


| no end amusing as usual; but one can’t get up anything festive in a 


house full of girls. My dear, there’s a red-haired Scotch girl here, 

never been out of Eastneuk before, I beleive; she’s all blushes and 

innocence and Scotch accent, Tom’s quite gone on her, says she’s a 

joy to his jaded palate, or some such bosh. Mercy! I can remember 
eing just the same, minus the Scotch accent ! 


The BERKELEYS who you know are here too; the girl isn’t a bad 


sort, and I tell you what, Jack, you might do worse than marry her. 


THE SITUATION IN HALF-KALF. 
(By One who Knows.) 


Mr. Poncn, DEAR Srr,—My personal reminiscences of the late 
BursuLt von Hat¥r-KaF may interest you as throwing some light on 
the present European deadlock, and tending to preserve in some 
measure the status im quid pro quo, My qualification to speak lies 
in the fact that I belong to a famous firm of pyjama-brokers, and 
that my father before me, and my grandfather, need I say, before 
him, have for generations served the harem of the deceased potentate. 

My first interview with him was by my ownappointment. I found 
the monarch in the garden of his Shaftesbury Palace of Varieties 
seated in an oriental. bath-chair, surmounted by a baldachin of 
matchless rubies. I remember noticing this at the time. We dis- 
pensed with an interpreter, his Majesty declaring that my old Dutch 
was familiar to him from the frequent visits of up-to-date British 
artistes bound for Half-Kalf. On this occasion, as always, he sat 
with his back to me, occasionally caressing my person with the flat 
of his foot. You are probably unaware that the Bulbul’s-eye is 
certain death, and the touch of his hand a breach of etiquette. 

I was not slow in discovering that the accepted estimate of the 
Lord of Half-Kalf was based upon gross ignorance, Thus, although 
his seraglio was constructed upon lines of almost Semitic extrava- 
gance, and could, at a pinch, hold 1500 odd, the Bulbul was by 
principle an austere monogamist; I might almost say, a celibate. 
Again, his extraordinary gifts of insomnia may be realised when J 
say that I have frequently left the presence-chamber at 2.30 a.m. to 
be hastily summoned at 2.45 to witness a review of mounted Riff- 


| Raffs parading before the sleepless monarch, 


VOL. CVI, 


‘‘ She reclined on a couch, and read a ‘ Pamphlet on Buddhism.’ ”’ 


for, I’d a deal rather you took Lucy BrerKELry than that dowdy, 
prim Lady Brinerr, or the American widow. Do you know 
| Mrs. Monteomery? She came last night, all eyes and pallor and 
sea-green draperies; she 
reclined on a couch, and 
read a ‘*‘ Pamphlet on 
Buddhism,” which she of- 
fered to lend me; wouldn’t 
talk to anybody because 
none of us were a ‘‘ soul,” 
which she is, till FREDDIE 
Manton, who dabbles in 
everything, began about 
Spiritualism, ‘* Visions be- 
hind the Veil,”’ or some rot. 
You should have seen old 
Mrs, BLAGDEN stare. 

The two MaypEws are 
here; the younger one, 
Haroxp, who you knew at 
Sandhurst, ain’t half bad, 
but Vicror’s a: regular 
prig; you should have seen 

ow he snapped my nose 
off when I said something 
about Lady Manet HunTER 
last night! There was a 
big ‘‘ country neighbour ’”’ 
dinner function here the 
other night, and they sat 
me between him and some 
old Archdeacon. I very 
nearly dislocated my jaw 
trying to stifle my yawns. 
And to think that I might 
have been at the Wir- 
LoUGHBYS! By the way, 
are you going to their 
‘*Divorce Supper”’ on the 38rd? He asks the women, and she asks 
the men; awfully good way of avoiding the dowdy wives and the 
prosy husbands; it’s great fun; everyone the same sort; no prigs 
or bores. I’m going to give a dinner on the same lines while I’m 
in town; there’s always a lot of people passing through, and 
they ’re far more ready to be festive than in the rush of the Season, 
don’t you know. I say, mind you come to our fencing and boxin 
show next week; we look awfully fetching in our green and old 
gold I can tell you; and I’m really rather a dab at fencing now. 

Well, ta-ta, old boy. Adress (I beleive it ought to have two d’s— 
never could spell) here till Tuesday. Ever yours, DopDLEs. 


If he had a carnal predilection it was for Tipsy Sultana. I was 
passing one day by special licence through the Royal kitchens, when 
a superb clarion sounded the popular refrain of ‘* My lot takes the 
cake.” Instantly the whole staff disappeared into the ovens, and my 
own head was held down in a seething cauldron. On returning to 
consciousness, I learned that a dish of this sacred confection had 
passed through on its way to his Majesty’s table. 

Although he had not, to my knowledge, taken a degree at either 
of the two great English Universities, his delight in mechanical 
science, conjuring tricks, &c., was remarkable and discriminating. 
Not to mention a barrel-organ, studded with Koh-i-noors and con- 
structed to play Dazsy and the Intermezzo, a trifling gift which I 
presented to him as a souvenir of our friendship, I recall the interest 
he displayed in the three-card trick which I had the honour of ex- 
hibiting before his astonished Court. The Knave was so delineated 
as to represent the typical features of a Spaniard. The Bulbul’s 
friendly attitude to our nation, and at the same time his happy vein 
of humour, may be illustrated by a facetious observation which he 
condescended to make at the time. ‘‘I prefer,” he said in broken 
Hollandaise, ‘‘ I prefer your English fool to your Spanish knave.”’ 

As for the succession to the throne of Half-Kalf, I flatter myself 
that I had always urged upon his Majesty the advisability of en- 
couraging Socialistic sentiments among his subjects. Only as late as 
the 34th day of the month Damaram I received a vellum postcard 
from him asking for further information on the Cab Strike. Butthe 
time was not yet ripe for such reform. Still, whatever the issue of 
things, the new Government can count on my distinguished con- 
sideration. ‘The same I also extend, dear Sir, to you; preferring 


however, to retain my incognito of 
ONE WHO KNOWS THAT HE KNOWS. 
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THE RIVAL VETS. 


First Vet. (Ch-pi-n). ‘‘Hn’p BE ALL RIGHT IF HE TOOK A DOSE OF ‘ BIMETALLISM.’” 
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SCIENCE AT OXFORD. 


I SENT my son to Oxford 
To court the classic Muse, 
To pick up knowledge of the world 
And sound religious views. 
Our family is ancient, 
. And Tory to the core ; 
| I sent the boy to Christ Church, 
Where I had been before. 
| And he went in for Science! 
Diethylene - sulphide - methyl - sul- 
hine-iodide: 


C2 Hs b. Oh, I felt so mortified ! 


I do not understand it, 
This scientific craze ; 
It’s a thing we never heard about 
In my old college days. 
We hunted and we cricketed, 
As gentlemen should do; 
We spent our mornings on the 
‘*Cher,”’ 
Our nights at whist and loo. 
But we never dreamt of going in for 
Science. 
Mechanical, terrigenous, _infra- 
littoral, abysmal ; 
Stalactites, stalagmites—Circe! this 
is dismal, 
He never cared for horses 
Till my old hunter died, 
And then I found my son and heir 
Absorbed in its inside. 
He doesn’t care for hunting, 
He classes hounds as ‘‘ dogs”’ ; 
But he shows a horrid tendency 
For collecting cats and frogs. 


gone in for Science. 


METSCHINIKOFF’S vhagocytosis, amceboid LINES IN PLEASANT PLACES. 


protozoa, 
Atlantosaurus immanis—Oh, how I pity 
Noau! 
Last night when we were smoking 
He talked above my head. 


I thought I’d be paternal, 
So I asked what he had read. 
I quoted from my Horace— 
have the volume yet— 
But that confounded rascal 
Said, ‘‘Sir, you quite forget 
That we never have any time for books of that 
sort after we’ve gone in for Science.” 
Confocal ellipsoids, hemispherical cavity, 
| Reciprocal radius vectors — this is sheer 
depravity ! 
The Squire says his eldest 
Is steady as can be; 
He’ll marry in the county, and 
Die M.F.H., J.P. 
Young Tom, Sir THomas tells me, 
Shall go to Sandhurst straight ; 
And we all know young Lord Harry 
Has nought to do but wait. 
But my son—well, he always was eccentric — 
ad gone in for Science. 
Oxheemoglobin ; Pre-dicrotic wave. 
He’s bringing my grey hairs with sorrow to 
the grave. 


So, when my neighbours ask me 
About my eldest son, 

And what he’s going to turn to 
When his time at Oxford ’s done— 

The English Bar and Parliament ? 
And make himself a name f— 

I have to change the subject, 
And I hang my head for shame, 

Because how can IJ possibly tell them that one 
of our family has taken honours in 
Science ? 

That he calls a mushroom ‘ saprophyte,” and 
my prize orchid ‘‘ epiphyte.” 

I don’t know what he’s coming to! I wonder 
if his head’s quite right ? 


Se a 


BEFORE THE CAB STRIKE. 


‘* NEVER WALK WHEN YOU CAN RIDE. 
d MvucH TOO HEAVY—SIXTEEN STONE— 
And that, he says, is because he has | ALwAys Cas IT. HaAnsom!” 


III.—TuEr Naturat History MusEum. 


A RALLY of fairest women, 

Proud lady and humble quean, 
And men clad in brave apparel 

Of velvet and silken sheen. 
An Emperor, bright with purple 

And other delights arrayed, 
Conversed with a lovely lady— 

Some called her a ‘‘ painted’ maid. 


Her dress was a dream of splendour, 
Black, rose-colour, brown and grey ; 

But her painting was done by Nature, 
Whatever the gossips say. 

There Burgundy’s Duke was bending 
Full low to the Queen of Spain— 

In silver, and brown, and green robes 
Her courtiers swelled her train. 


And there stood a handsome Admiral, 
As ever white ensign flew, 

A little at sea whilst talking 
To a common, or Girton, ** Blue.’’ 


Hard by sat a grey old skipper 
In dingy and sober vest, 


Spinning yarns with his Lulworth cousin, 


A rare and an honoured guest. 


There mixed in the throng proud beauties 


In livery rich and rare 
Of claret with creamy borders ; 
The fairest where all were fair. 


Ah me! ‘There were lovely dresses, 
Pearl-bordered and silver-washed, 

Not made, I’m convinced, by mortals— 
A conviction that won’t be quashed. : 


And here was a glint of copper, 
And yellow of clouded gold, 

And glory of endless colour, 
Profusion of tints untold. 

The brown of a maiden’s ringlets, 
The tortoiseshell of her comb, 
The grey that in age her hair streaks, 

The green of a woodland gnome, 
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AFTER THE CAB STRIKE. 


‘NEVER TAKE A CAB AGAIN! WALK EVERYWHERE. 
GoT DOWN TO TWELVE STONE. STRIKE DONE ME A 
WORLD OF GooD! WISH THEY ’D GONE ON WITH IT.” 


The plumage of dainty peacocks, 
Bright colours and homely dun, 

And robes that were tipped with orange 
Like hills by the setting sun. 


* * * * 
‘‘Beg pardon, it’s closing time, Sir,”’— 
Rude shock to my dreaming Muse— 
It seems she has been inspire by 
The Butterflies’ rainbow hues! 


DARK EYES. 


WHEN I saw you first the dart, 
Which from Cupid’s fingers flies, 
Found a target in my heart, 
Dear dark eyes. 


Eyes to fire the hearts of men, 
Be they foolish, be they wise. 
I adore you now, as then, 
Dear dark eyes. 


Is that what I ought to do? 

Though your mistress laughs or cries, 
Sad or smiling, still are you 
Dear dark eyes. 


When I went you showed some pain; 
Will you gleam with glad surprise 
If you see me once again, 
Dear dark eyes? 


If you don’t, and show delight 
At some other fellow’s sighs, 
Shall I hang myself? Not quite, 

Dear dark eyes! 


From his love, though he may pine, 
No poor poetaster dies ; 
I’ll adore some other fine, 
Dear dark eyes. 


Lest the other fellow’s fist, 
As in prize-fight—you the prize— 

Knock me down, though I resist, 

Dear dark eyes. 

Black my peepers with a blow, 
Which the bore art supplies ; 

Mine would then be also— o 

Dear !—dark eyes. 


THE HOUSE BEYOND 
THE SEAS. 
ic Report of the Initial 
renga AS Australian 
Federation. 

Tre thousand odd members 
of the Australian Confederation 
met in the specially-prepared 
chamber (which had cost £500,000 
to erect), <4 pry on the Colonial 

siness of Oceana. 
others was some little diffi- 
culty in electing a Speaker, as 
no less than six sections of the 
Confederation claimed to be spe- 
cially represented. After an 
hour’s discussion (conducted 
through speaking-trumpets so 
that the speeches might be heard 
in the reporters’ gallery), half- 
a-dozen gentlemen were chosen 
to fill the Presidential chair, 
which was replaced by a sofa 
for their accommodation, 

The Half-a-Dozen (in chorus) 
then announced that the pro- 
ceedings had commenced. They 
would be pleased to hear if there 
were any Bills sur le tapzs. 

The House was then addressed 
by two hundred delegates from ok 
Queensland. As they all spoke 
at once, it -was a little difficult 
to understand the purport of 
their observations, but it was 

enerally understood that the 
Betieates were in favour of 
slavery, or, failing this, Coolie 
labour. 

Four hundred representatives 
of Victoria and New South Wales 
took an opposite view, and ex- 
pressed their determination of 
passing a Bill for establish- 


ing the eight hours day, the| Harry. 
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A DAY IN THE 


Tommy. ‘‘Ou, I s’y! 
‘“ PARTRIDGES BE BLOWED ! 


PARTRIDGES !” 


living wage, and the State-|TRIDGES TILL SEPTEMBER, THERE AIN’T! 


“COMMEM.” 


Srvc hey for the season of floating and flirting 
n leisurely punt and Canadian canoe, 
Of wondrous displays of extravagant shirting, 
_Of exquisite gown and diminutive shoe ; 
Sing hey for the ancients who throng the 
Sheldonian, 
The bald-headed batts of the sparkling 


Oxonian, 


Who sees in “‘ Enccenia” a chance of asserting 
His claims to a place in the humourist crew! 


Sing hey for the picnic on Cherwell and Isis, 
The clandestine joys of the first cigarette, 
The lunches that cost such preposterous prices 

And aoe but a fresh augumentation of 

ebt ; burni 
Sing hey for the start, with a an Ahat is 
Sing hey for the speedy unhappy returning 
The swearing of rowers, most horrid of vices 

And ae moaning of girls in the pitiless 


Sing hey for the sweet chaperon who sup-~ 
poses 
‘* She isn’t required to play hide-and- 
With those troublesome girls fae 
A aaa dozes 
And heeds not the roseate tint of the check: 
Sing hey for the gardens at one me ahe 
morning, [dawning 
Sing hey for the tender farewells at the 
The pressing of hands and the fading of 


oses, 
Ee pening of hearts at the end of 


a 


Izeyl, 
Harastri, Yoghi, Siddarathra, 
Oriental birth like Scyndia ; 
Tukkututti takes the cake, ha, ha, 
What’s a“ Tukkututti,” qu’est-c’ done ca 
Tiens, c’est un dro’ de nom, n’est-c’ pas ? 
More like some wild comic opera, 
Than a drama mixed up with Bouddha, 
You are far from comic—very far !— 


In the clutches of the King’s mamma, 


| “IZEYL.” 
Wuat extremely funny names these are! 
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WHY, THERE AINT WO PAR- 


” 


They reveal 
But we feel 


She is co 
And weigh 


Izeyl! 


sey ls 


Sounds a deal A si 
Vaudeville, 
Stop short 
Izeql. And, ere 
Izeyl ; 

Of course, 
How you squeal! 
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assisted establishment of Trade 
Unionism. : 

Several Premiers of various 
colonies then pe egos: that the 
Budget shoul e considered 
before any other public business 
was allowed to occupy the atten- 
tion of the House. 

Conversation having now be- 
come general, eighteen Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer who 
had come to an agreement an- 
nounced on a huge screen, with 
the assistance of a gigantic 
magic lantern, the exact amount 
of the Revenue. 

On inquiry, it was ascertained, 
amidst much laughter, that the 
sum named would exactly pay 
every delegate just a year's 
salary. 

By universal consent it was 
agreed that a year’s salary 
should be paid to all present. 

There being no other business 
before the members, the House 
adjourned until the time should 
arrive for the discussion and 
distribution of another Budget. 

The proceedings terminated 
with a salute of twenty-one 
guns, which it was explain 
on the screen was intended to 
pass as a hearty vote of thanks 
to those who had presided with 
so much tact, urbanity, and dis- 
tinction at these exceedingly- 
interesting proceedings. 


Mrs. R. was so sorry to hear 
that the little boy who fell off 
the ladder on to his head had 
got to be japanned. On inquir- 
ing at the hospital, she was glad 
to learn that he was progressing 
favourably under the antisceptic 
treatment. 


«EX PEDE HERCULEM.” 


[‘‘ Telling characters by boots is being studied 

1 by a thoughtful Frenchman.”— The Graphic.) 

WHEN PHYLLIS, on hearing your phrases 
At the critical point of romance 

Looks down, as you think, at the daisies 
With a modest and timorous glance, 

Like Houmes (the deceased and lamented) 


unting your balance at Coutts’ 
ing your merit, contented 
To judge from your boots! 


And you, when you pay your addresses, 

imilar plan should embrace, 

Never look at her beautiful tresses 
Never care for her exquisite face ; 


in your hasty profession 
Mrs. STREPHON you choose, 


Recollect to observe with discretion 


The state of her shoes, 
you will carefully study 


The heels—are they lofty or flat ? 


and con- | 


re eee 


Mais “le Tukkututti,” oh, la la! 
C’est vrai qwil 
Farewell! Ta-ta! 

zoey. 


List un nom charmant. 


_ PropasiE.—There is, we believe, a flourish- 
ing mission to Mariners and Fishermen, which 
sends out preachers to the bitoys —who hardly 
require it, they aré stich very good buoys as 
a rule—and gives light to the light-ships as 
a relief amidst their hard-ships. It is now 
proposed by these excellent missioners to visit 


every past of the coast, and to convert all the 
Mussel-men., 


Se if the leather is muddy, 


here’s surely a meaning in that , 


You only need glance at the state of 
This part to determine the whole, 


You'll reckon the 


robable fate of 
A soul from a sole. 


And so let us join in expressing 
Our thanks for this excellent plan, 


Sue 


h evident merit possessing 


For lovers, both maiden and man; 
And if you should hesitate whether 


With Payzis to journey through life, 
Remember, ‘‘There’s nothing like leather” 


Tn choosing a wife! 


June 23, 1894.] 


OPERA NOTES. 


Monday.— Werther by Massmnet. Thus inspired, the Opera 
Goer breaketh forth into rhythmic praise :— 


Emma Eamss is singing Charlotte, 
Goody-goody, not a flirter, 
And ’tis Brother JEAN DE RESZKE 
Takes the part of warbling Werther. 


ARNOLDSON sings Sophie sweetly ; 
First rate Bazlli CASTELMARY ; 
if ALBERS good as Charlotte’s husband, 
i Thus completes a caste quite starry. 
XN 


Boyish choristers sing ‘‘ Noé/ /” 
Listening to this choir of laddies 
Doth recall old Herr Von JoEL 
When our youth was Green, at ‘‘ Paddy’s.”’ 


DRURIOLANUS back has ta’en us 

To the days when we were perter 
And the poem Thackerayan 

Read we on the Woes of Werther. 


Sam Than the merry MANCINELLI 
Can conductor be alerter ? 
Chorus, band, arrangements scenic, 
Perfect are for Warbling Werther ! 


Wednesday.—Romeo et Juliette. House crowded. This house 
quite equal to the two Houses of CapueErs (Lords) and Montacurs 
(Commons). Royalty present, and evidently much pleased, as who 
could help being, with MELBA at her best, and the Brothers Dr 
REsZKE in most excellent form. Happy Thought. Instead of basket 
of flowers, handed up at end of Act II., why not hand up basket 
full of something really useful, say vegetables? Considering the 
poor season it has been, a basket of the very best green asparagus, 
the smallest and sweetest peas, and the most minute and narrowest 
of broad beans, with some rare hothouse fruit, a few jars of real 
turtle, and a prime saddle of mutton, would be something worthy 
the acceptance of a prima donna! But as the Priest of Venus says in 
OFFENBACH’S La Belle Héléne, ‘* Trop de fleurs! Trop de fleurs!!” 
Far more acceptabie than even the most gigantic bouquet, would be 
the substantial trophy—‘‘a trophy” suggestive of everything the 
very opposite of anything like ‘‘ atrophy’’—which we have suggested. 
Touching, too, to see the habitués bringing such gifts in carriages and 
cabs, and the servants of the establishment jealously guarding them 
in their passage under the stage to the orchestra! A few fresh 
lobsters with prime green salad would add to the artistic effect, and 
make the baskets, so handed up, a sight for Gods in the gallery, a 
delight for ‘‘the Diva,’ and the envy of everybody everywhere. 
Luctzz Hitz, as Stephano, looks pretty, singing prettily. Merry 
MANCINELLI all there, and more. 

Friday.— Lohengrin. MEtBA as Elsa. Mr. WAGSTAFF observes, 
** She is bright and effervescent as seltzer.”’ WacstTarr to be sup- 
pressed, as he will whisper these very soft nothings to me during acts, 
and people look round at him indignantly. Worst is, he chuckles 
audibly. EpWARD DE ReszkKE noble as the King, that is if he be a 
king, though must own to never having discovered what sort of 
adignity ‘‘?’ Uccellatore’’ is meant to be. However, he appears to be 
six foot six by four, and take him as length and breadth he is every 
inchaking. Herr Watpmannis/’ Araldo del Re, a part which, as there 
is only one song in it, just suits one Herr. JOHN DE REszKE tries to 
make himselflook flaxenand effeminateastheSwan-Hopperatic Knight, 
but, thank goodness, does not succeed, singing and playing in a grandly 
masculine manner. ANCONA so dramatic as Freddy Telramondo 
(‘‘ Who was Ramondo ?” asks that chuckle-headed WacsTarr, ‘* and 
what did who haveto Zel/ him?”’ Down, WAcsTAFr, down!) as tomake 
this part quite lively; while Groria Ravoe1i, marvellously made 
up as the intruding Ortruda, (‘“Aught ruder than she is a 

ush! Irrepressible WAGcsTarr; and he subsides with a Puck-like 
chuckle—a difficult combination of words, and liable to be uttered as 
**a chuck-like Puckle’’), is undeniably powerful histrionically, even 
if her singing be not absolute perfect. ‘‘ Chorus, if you please, 
ladies and gentlemen,” excellent, as usual, and Signor MANCINELLI 
Meritorious and Monarchical, but here and there apparently Morose 
and Miserable, turning with a frown and with energetic action, as 
if remonstrating with the left-hand portion of the orchestra for doing 
or not doing something or other, which fault, if fault it were on 
either side, escaped the notice of the learned musical Thebans in 
front of the House. Fine performance of Opera, but very wet per- 
formance (‘‘a down-pour-formance,” says Wacstarr, whom I will 
not take with me in my cab) outside. 

Saturday.—VeErvi’s Falstaff *‘ going stron Sir DruRIOLANUS 
looks in from rehearsal of German Opera, has a conversation in 
German, Italian, French, Chinese, Russian, Spanish, and Siamese, 
withafew friendsof various nationalities in the house; but, as GILBERT 
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A JOVE-IAL EXTRAVAGANZA. 


THE Cambridge May Week this 
year seriously marred by rain, but 
nothing could damp the spirits of 
visitors, who showed themselves to 
be not at sea by going to the A. D.C. 
there to see Jupiter, LL.D., an 
original mythological musical ex- 
travaganza. 'The LEHMANN element 
supplied by the author, the music 
composed by Mr, Trrtius Nose, 
the organist of Ely Cathedral. Most 
musical pieces nowadays a collection 
of excellent ‘‘turns.’’ ‘One good 
turn deserves another’? and the 
thing’s done. Jupiter, LL.D., not 
at all like that. The book a capital 
coherent story. A Cambridge Vice- 
Chancellor—the Vice men most de- 
test—Dr. Rumbold (Mr. A. H, Hatt) 
and an undergraduate Arthur Henry 
Halifax—so named that the heroine 
may call him ‘* Arthur” in the first’ 
two acts and go to Halifazr in the 
third, and played with great spirit 
and skill by Mr. C. E. Marrmvgav— 
go to Olympia to beg all the gods 
and goddesses to come to Cambridge 

< , 2 get sera te They eee there 

7 ; : y—what they come to get—degrees 

ee Vice-Chancellor in Jupiter. and on their way heck ical = aEe 
prising adventures with the girls and principal of (Pretty) Maida Hall. 

1 roads, of course, lead to the Great Court 

made a beautiful Third Act, witha 
procession of newly-made Doctors 
and Doctresses, which made one 
hopeful for the future of learning. 
The bedmakers, Mr. R. A. AUSTEN 
Lriew and Mr, A, L. Harrison, 
really immensely funny. Both 
have, it is rumoured, since received 
offers of important engagements 
from a leading College. Mr. LEn- 
MANN’S songs went with the utmost 
dash. So much rhyme that there 
was no sign of a frost. Mr. Nopiz’s 
music as graceful and pretty as the 
A. D. C, ladies, Hebe (the Hon. 
F, W. G. Eererton), who had got 
her blue, and wore it, was charm- 
ing in a leading part, whilst the 


two goddesses, Juno (Mr. T. Batr- 
FouR) and Venus (Mr. F. G. 
D’HAUTEVILLE), looked divine. 


It’s a way goddesses have. The 
whole affair a great domestic 
triumph for the A. D. C., a per- 
sonal one for Mr. LEHMANN and 
Mr. Nostz. These two gentlemen 
responsible for a good deal. For 
all men now swear—by Jupiter, 
ILI.D. And one who swears as 
loudly as any may, perhaps, as 
coming from the sister University, not untruly assert he was 
OXFORD IN CAMBRIDGE. 


’ First Bedmaker. 


MoorE AND Downs.—At the Grand Steeplechase de Paris, as we 

ather from the St. James’s Gazette’s Sporting Notes, ‘‘ Mr. ‘Pony’ 

OoRE’s colours were sported for the first time, but the horse was 
unplaced.” The colours of Mr. ‘‘ Pony” Moors, the celebrated 
Christy Minstrel, would of course be ‘‘ black on white” as they say 
at pool. As the horse didn’t win, there were no winners or losers, 
and no bettor will, in consequence, be able to consider himself as all 
the better off for having one ‘‘ pony more” in his pocket. ‘‘ The 
Minstrel Boy to the race has gone, And he’s left his bones behind 
him,” is what they ought henceforth to sing at St. James’s Hall if 
the old established ‘‘ Corner Man” is to become a regular ‘‘ Tatten- 
ham-Corner Man,” and to go in for the ‘* Bettor Land.” Winner 
first, Moore to follow. 


‘TH BANKRUPTCY OF BARoN A, GRANT—A FARTHING IN THE 


“WwW, S.,” not ‘‘ Yverre”’) sang, “‘In spite of all temptations To) Pounp.”—(Pall Mall Gazette, June 9, 1894,)—‘* A barren grant” 


clone to other nations, He remains an Englishman!” Brayvo! 


indeed ! 
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HOW TO DECLINE AN INVITATION. 


‘*T MUST SAY SOMETHING MORE THAN THAT WE CAN'T ACCEPT, PAPA!” 


**OH, WELL—SAY IT’S OUR LasT Day, YoU KNOW, AND THAT WE WANT TO MAKE THE BEST OF IT!” 


MODEL CORRESPONDENCE 


BETWEEN A MopDERN AMPHITRYON AND AN 
Up-To-DaTE DINER-OUT. 

(After Marlow). Suggested by a late letter from 
a Diner-Out in the ‘* Times” Newspaper. 
The Modern Amphitryon to the Up-to-Date 
Diner- Out :— 

Come dine with me on Monday week, 
And we will all the pleasures seek 
That a prime cook, and cellar good, 
May yield to one in dining mood. 


We shall sit down a jolly eight 

(My *‘ octagons”’ you’ve not tried of late), 

I’ve asked Jack Spratre, and the Dr 
Boores 


9 
Munpvunevs and the MADREPORES. 


No silver dishes for thy meat, 
But—you’ll find something good to eat! 
And on the table there shall be 

No cheap champagne, take that from me! 
I know you love a first-rate smoke, 

The oldest wine, the newest joke; 

And if delights like these you seek, 
Come dine with me next Monday week! 


Lhe Up-to-Date Diner-Out’s Reply to the 
Modern Amphitryon. ine 
Ir feeds were scarce, and I were youns 
And truth on each Amphitryon’s tongue, 
Your pretty note might make me seek 
To dine with you next Monday week. 


But time runs on, I’m growing d 
And dullard uests, an dishes on 
Make hospitality all a hum, 
So I’m afraid I cannot come, 


Pardon delay in my reply ! 

I always let a week slip b 

Before response to such Gees 
Since any day may bring a better ! 


You saw the tip of ‘* Diner-Out ”’ 
Who wrote unto the Times, no doubt ? 
Procrastination is time’s thief, 

But gives the diner-out relief. 


No thanks, old man! And since you wrote 
I’ve had the friendliest little note 

From Lady Maner,—sly little sinner !— 
And—well, you know her style of dinner | 


There I shall meet no pursey bores, 
Or mutton-witted MADREPORES ; 
So, as I love the smart and chic, - 
I dine with her on Monday week. 


Of course, dear boy, had nothing better 
Turned up since I received your letter, 
Why faute de mieux, I yet might seek 
To dine with you next Monday week. 


A ROAD TO THE CODE. 


DrarR Mr. Puncu,—So many codes have 
recently been published to simplify the send- 
ing of telegraphic messages, that it seems 
necessary to furnish one that may be used by 
all the world. Such a work is now in active 

reparation. I am the compiler. The fol- 
owing (which are not unlike entries in other 
codes) are a few examples of its contents :— 


Code Word, Explanation. 


PoLitE . You cannot possibly dine with 
us this evening, as there will be 
thirteen at table if you come. 
Besides, we have not the right 
set to meet you. You are dull 
and uninteresting. We may as 
well be frank and open, and it 
would be gross flattery to say 
anything else. 

The man in possession refused 
to. go out, and has taken to 
smoking in the back drawing- 


ANGEL. 


room. He has got the key of the 


=a Sen eereaceeaatbesoiessenemi te ee 


bookease, and is thumbing the 

original edition of RvuskIN’s 

Seven Lamps of Architecture, 

and the Stones of Venice. 

. We arrive in Paris at 7.45, 

breakfast at the table d’hote at 

the Grand at 11.30, and visit the 

Jardin des Plantes before leaving 

for Basle in the evening. 

BEAUTY. . Yes, your brother has come 
back from New Zealand. He 
managed to borrow half-a-sove- 
reign from Uncle Jack, and has 
walked off with the watchman’s 
supper. This last outrage has 
caused a terrible row, and may 
bring him before a magistrate. 

Frreworks . We shall go to the Abbey in 
the morning, St. Paul’s in the 
afternoon, and perhaps dine at 
the Albany Club in the evening. 
If we go to Kingston, we may 
return in Lord DAsHoVER’s four- 
in-hand. 

BorrLe , . The children are going to 

school at Dr. Brrcn’s. They are 

required to take six towels, a 

fork, spoon, and knife, and the 

customary outfit. French is an 
extra, but drilling is thrown in. 

The matron is a Mrs. Brown, a 

widow, whose husband was killed | 

in the Mutiny. 

. Certainly buy for the rise, as | 

Mexicans have declared a feeble 

dividend. British Railways and | 

Foreigners still doubtful. Grey 

shirting dull, and nothing doing | 

in the silver market. 
There, Sir! I have picked out a word here 
and there, so that you may see the modus 
operandi, Yours very truly, 
A Pracricat Man, 


CATSPAW 


FREEDOM 
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RotTEeN Row. 10 A.M. DISPERSION OF THE POTHATITES, STRAWHATITES AND CAPMEN, AND TRIUMPHANT ENTRY OF rex ToPnarire, 
‘‘IN QUITE CORRECT ATTIRE, By PARTICULAR DESIRE,” y, 


THE GIRTON GIRL B.A. 


UnnveEr the heading University Intelligence, 
the list of Wranglers Senior and Junior 
Optimes was given able, 
last Wednesday. Cty 
Then the names of 
the men being ended, 
bachelors every one 
of them, and ‘‘con- (@ 
firmed bachelors ” Ajith 
mostof them,itmay 23m 
fairly be supposed, “”, 
comes thelist headed 
** Women,” among 
whom there ap- 
peared, strange to 


say, only one 
Wrangler! But 
thelady wasa Girton 


Girl, and though all figure. 

alone, yet it was stated in parenthesis that 
she was ‘‘equal to 28.” Now, there were 
thirty-two Male Wranglers, and twenty-four 
of these being bracketed as equal may be 
deducted from the Male Wrangler total, 
leaving therefore, as a matter of correct cal- 
culation, and with the single Wranglers in- 
eluded, just fifteen Male Wranglers, ‘.e., 
fifteen men versus one woman “equal to 
28.” Such is the state of the odds, So 
the one woman, her honoured name is 
Miss KE. H. Cooxn, has the best of it after 
all, being equal not only to the fifteen 
Male Wranglers, but to another possible 
seventeen! Bravissima Miss KE. H. Cooxx, 
No difficulty in securing a first rate-place 
for so excellent a chef. Of course, so ad- 
mirable a Cooke will at once receive the 
cordon bleu ! 


SWEETHEART. 


I, PENT in gloomy London street 
All black, though June elsewhere blooms 


y; 
Dream much of thee, so softly sweet, 
And growing yet more charming daily. 


I dream of thee, remote from town, 
In country garden bright with flowers, 
Where falling blossoms flutter down 
Upon thy head in scented showers. 


I dream of thee where skies are blue ; 
I feel an eager hope of winning 
Thy heart, so tender and so true, 
A heart incapable of sinning. 


I can but dream of all thy charm, 
Until at last we are together ; 

I fear lest cold should do thee harm 
Jn this uncertain, changeful weather. 


I dream— perhaps it is not right, 
And I am an abandoned sinner — 

Of some not distant summer night 
When thou wilt come to me to dinner. 


I dream how we no more shall part, 

I count the time—resembling Banpace— 
Till I possess thy tender heart, 

My own fresh-gathered summer cabbage. 


- ** EXPULSION OF DANES FROM SCHLESWIG.” 
—The sufferers by this, we learn from the 
Times, included ‘*the popular performers of 

enmark’s principle theatre.” Hamlet’s per- 
formers turned out! As Polonius would have 
indignantly observed, ‘*’Tis true, ’tis pity! 
’Tis pity! Dash my Schles-wig ! ”’ 


TABLE-TALK FOR NEXT CENTURY. 


[Sir B. W. Ricoarpson, M.D., has stated that 
the perfect food of the future will be a chemical 
vegetable compound, which will contain all the 
valuable elements in meat, but without the need 
of going to the animal kingdom for it.] 

May I offer you some of this pigless bacon 
with your artificial goose? They are said to 
go very well together. 

Thanks, but, if you will allow me, I will 
have the artificial goose removed, and try 
some salmi of potted cauliflower instead. 

What is the dish at that end of the table? 
Why, it’s a fore-quarter of prime Canterbury 
inorganic lamb, composed of a cunning mix- 
ture of broad beans, onions, tomatoes, gum 
arabic, and cellulose. My bean-butcher re- 
commends it strongly. May I tempt you? 
Do try my pulse—not medically, of course! 

Well, on second thoughts, perhaps I should 
feel safer with some of those South-Down 
carrots, 

Why not strike out a new line, and go in 
for my much-appreciated saddle of haricots ? 
It is certified by a specialist to contain five 
times more nitrogenous matter than the bar- 
barous old sirloin of beef. 

You are too kind. But my doctor tells me 
to avoid nitrogen, and only take carbonaceous 


foods. 

Well, that vo/-au-vent of vegetable marrow 
is simply packed with carbon. It runs the 
temperature up to fever heat in no time. Or 
you could hardly do better than an onion- 
veal cutlet. 

Thanks! thanks awfully! But on the 
whole, if you don’t mind, I think I’ll have a 
piece of that gelatinised mineral steak: .dnd 
some old-fashioned bread. Waiter, bread ! 

[ Left eating. 


- ee 
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PREHISTORIC PEEPS. 
A NIGHT LECTURE ON EVOLUTION. 


LETTER TO A DEBUTANTE.—III. 


My pEAR GLADYs,—You have made great progress lately, and I 
see you are acquiring a sense of proportion and a feeling of that rela- 
tive value of your acquaintances that varies so subtly according to 
time and place. Captain Masnineton, for instance, admirable in a 
ball-room, useful at Hurlingham, and adequate in the Park, is 
nobody, and completely ‘‘out of it,” at Frorran Haye's Studio 
afternoons, where it’s a privilege to be noticed by ARCHIE 
WIERDSLEY, and a distinction to get a word with ADRIAN CLIVE. 
These gentlemen are fashionable and entertaining ; yet, if there is a 
tinge of the romantic about their hair, or anything too vivid and 
dramatic as to their button-holes, they would not be appreciated, 
say, at Lorp’s, at the Eton and Harrow cricket match, where they 
would shudder at the crude shades of blue, and Captain MasHInaTon 
would be in his element. 

Wherever you may be, I trust you never snub a faithful, fan- 
holding, wire-sending, ice-fetching old friend—(by old friend, I 
mean, in London, anyone you have met four or five times)—it’s 
unkind; and you never know when you may require him. 

Your last letter was quite exciting. So yon have had your first 
proposal! And from the serious man who does conjuring tricks. 


And you refused him—incoherently, but firmly—at a Wagner 
concert, 


I cannot pity him. He brought it on himself, by sending you his 


book on South Africa. But why were you disappointed at the way 
he did it? What had you been reading’? Did you think he would 
kneel on one knee, and say, ‘‘ Miss Kexstncton—Giapys—may I call 
you Grapys?” (or words to that effect)—‘‘ In short,—I love you!” 

_ People don’t say, ‘In short,” nor kneel, nowadays. You say he 


1§ RoIng away, to get over it. I : 
till Monday. 8 suppose to Brighton, from Saturday 


And now, about Captain Masuincton ? You seem {o see him very 
often, By a series of miraculous accidents he is always ‘‘ crossing 
your path,” as they say in melodrama, and you are never out when 
he calls. You repeat to me remarks of his really unworthy of quota- 
tion in pen an ink, and altogether, I fear you have a weakness for 
him. I am anxious, because I know him to be ‘‘hard up,” liable to 
be ‘‘ordered off ” at anv moment, and entirely unsuited to the 
ee of marriage. Think, my dear Grapys, 
ae ee Ce a long engagement ? with letters by every mail for 
St eae at (I daresay his name is Bertie) is out in some 

Mache GE country, subject to fever and forgetfulness? Or 
wonid you like to marry now—at eighteen—and perhaps go out, say 
to Bermuda with Captain MASHINGTON—in the middle of the season. 
for instance? He would flirt on board with ladies old enough to be 
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your mother, and you would be far too ill even to dress well enough to 
annoy them. That excellent valsing that charms you now would be 
the greatest annoyance to you after your marriage—you can’t dance 
with your husband, remember. Soto marry him for that would be 
short-sighted indeed. 

You are not very good at characterization, GLApYys. What a long 
word! but I mean that your descriptions are disconnected, and from 
them I can form only a vague idea of your new admirer, Mr. 
KLEINGELDER. What I hear, on the whole, y rather like. 

‘* Bald but good-tempered—better-looking really than he seems.” 
Curious—one would have thought good looks really a matter about 
which one might judge by appearances. But, let that pass. ‘* Plays 
the bassoon, but very little, and only in private.” One can’t play 
the bassoon, even ‘‘ in private,”’ without it’s being noticed—unfortu- 
nately. Are you sure it is the bassoon ? 

‘* Drives a drag, and has asked you and Lady TAyMER ¢o go to 
Ranelagh. Gives huge dinner-parties, on Sundays, at the Savoy. 
Sends flowers, and makes jokes. As he is very rich, and has nothing 
whatever to do, it is supposed he will never have time to marry.” 
The music is against him, but we all have our faults. What style of 
humour does he indulge in? Does he make jokes you have heard 
before, or only the kind you do not wish to hear again? He sent you 
a bonbonniere from CHARBONNEL’S on your birthday. On it was 
written, ‘* ‘Sweets to the Sweets.’ From HEINRICH KLEINGELDER.”’ 

Poetical, and complimentary; but, somehow, a Jit‘le hackneyed ? 
No? And you are so fond of originality! The bassoon, however, 
is only too original (are you sure it is the bassoon ft). Under higher 
influences he might be persuaded to give it up, and take to painting, 
or palmistry, or dominoes, or something quiet, instead. At any rate, 
I recommend encouragement; gentle and steady—not empressé, or 
fitful. I like KuerncELpER, somehow; he is a good fellow. I know 
I should get on with him. 

Please do not hold a stall at a fancy fair! I cannot endure to see 
young ladies displaying now that business capacity and determina- 
tion to sell not seen in shopwomen, and now that light airy chaff and 
coquetry unknown in Clapham, and found only in barmaids and the 
best society. Besides, bazaars are so tiring and unbecoming. 

You can say, very soon now, that you are sick of the season, that 
you are tired of crowds, and only wish to be out on the hill-side with 
the buttercups. 

Den’t wait till everybody does it. It is quite time to begin saying 
‘‘ you are longing to get away.” 

And now, good-bye for the present. I hope you will enjoy 
Ranelagh. Yours ever «ffectionately, MARJORIE. 


There must be some mistake—I don’t think it can really be the 
bassoon. 


LOS eet ote WN aw SEE Nba ~ oD idee Fe ema 
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BOUQUET DE BABYLON. 


GRANDOLPH, starting round the 
world, 

As a parting bomb has hurled 

Scorn at London’s foul wood- 

_ pavement. 

Faith, dear lord, it doth need 
lavement. 

London’s streets are an offence 

Now, alas! to every sense. 

Eyes and ears they always hurt, 

Now their ordure, dust and dirt, 

Torture, too, our mouths and 
noses, 

Stable refuse, powdered, closes 

All our pores; we breathe and 
taste 

Gutter-garbage, offal, waste 

esiccated into dust, 

To the general disgust. 

Hercules, so says old fable, 

Cleansed the foul Augean stable. 

London’s maze of streets now 
smell 

Stable-like. We wish you well 

GRANDOLPH, but when done, do 


please © 
Come back and play the Hercules! 


Arms, Leas, AND THE MAnx- 
MEN.—Mr. LaBoucHERE finished 
his letter to a Manxman, who had 
written to inquire if H. L., M.P., 
suggested the cession of the Isle 
of Man to Germany, with this 
explanation :—‘‘ It was what is 
called ‘argumentum absurdum.’”’ 
But it is not so called ; the phrase 
is ‘‘ argumentum ad absurdum.” 
** Lappy” had only to add ‘‘ ad.” 
If the Manxman were a poet, he 
would have been inspired to send 
a reply in a couplet— 

Many thanks, man, 

From your Manxman. 
But there is no record of his 
having done so. The island will 
not be ceded to Germany. The 
** House of Keys” is safe,—no 
deadlock ; and the Manxman will 
not have tosubtract fromthe Manx 
Arms, and will not have to sur- 
render even one of his three legs. 
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OUR DECADENTS (FEMALE). 


‘‘TeLL ME, Monstzeur Duposc. OF COURSE YOU ’VE READ THAT 
SHOCKING CASE OF ‘SMITH ¥. SMITH, BRown, JONES, ROBINSON, 
AND OTHERS’ ?” 

‘‘T conress I ’AVE, Miss ViILKEs. I AM A LAWYER, YOU KNOW.” 

‘* WELL, NOW, WHAT DO YOU THINK OF IT AS A SUBJECT FOR 
DRAMATIC TREATMENT ?” 

‘*J—JI—I po NoT KNOW VAT IT MAY BE AS A SUBJECT FOR DRA- 
MATIC TREATMENT, MADEMOISELLE. I—I—I FIND IT VERY—A—A— 
EMBARRASSANT AS A SUBJECT FOR CONVERSATION VIZ A YOUNG 
Lapy!” 


< 


Notes on the Nonconformist 
Conscience. 


(By a Church-going Conservatiwe 
Sportsman.) 


Ir leaves a sporting premier in 
the lurch, 

Yet backs him when he would 
hunt down the Church ! 

For though it shrinks from betting 
on a Race, 

Would put its money on—a 
Steeple-Chase ! 


Though against gambling on the 
Turf it thunder, 

’Twould gambol high to see its 
foes thereunder. 

And though it girds at sportive 
ale and cakes, 

How gladly would it sweep the 
Endowment Stakes ! 


Mrs. R. DiscustEp.—Our ex- 
cellent and most sensible friend, 
Mrs, RaM, is very much in favour 
of the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Marriage Bill. She cannot under- 
stand why the Lords oppose it, 
unless it is that the Lords are 
afraid of the Ladies. But when 
the Archbishop of CANTERBURY’S 
speech was read aloud to her, and 
her nephew had got as far as his 
Grace’s statement that if these 
marriages were not forbidden by 
the Bible—(‘* which,” observed 
Mrs. R., parenthetically, ‘‘ they 
most certainly are not ”’)—‘‘ they 
certainly are by analogy.” Mrs. R. 
bounced up indignantly. ‘‘For- |. 
bidden by who?” she exclaimed. 
** Who an earth is ‘Anne Alogy’? 
If it’s another name for Queen 
ANNE,”’—but here her nephew in- 
tervened, and our esteemed friend 
calmed down. Though temporarily 
mollified, she was still far from 
being satisfied with the rejection 
of the Bill by a majority of nine. 


VaccINATION Morro. (shighily 
altered. from the original). 
** Arma virusque.” 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE DIARY OF TOBY, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, June 11.—Affecting scene just 
now between Cap’en Tommy Bow tes and the Chair. Clause LV. 
of Budget Bill having been under discussion since Friday night, 
Amendments finally disposed of. On question that Clause be added 
to Bill, the blameless Bartitry blandly moved its rejection. Then 
the Cap’EN hove to, fired off stupendous speech, just as if on succes- 
sive Amendments to Clause he had not delivered a dozen others. 
MELLor having been carried out in comatose state, Rosy temporarily 
in Chair. At end of first twenty words, hailed the Car’EN ; ordered 
him to clew up. Cap’EN held his course as before; Rosy fired shot 
across his bows. 

‘*T will,”’ said the Cap’EN for only response, ‘‘ give the Committee 
a last illustration.” 

‘‘T have to request the hon. gentleman not to »nroceed,” said the 
CHAIRMAN, sternly. 

Here was a crisis. If the Cap’en, after this warning, still held 
on, the CuarRMAN, who had trained his heavy guns, would certainly 
sink Tommy’s light craft, or, taking it in tow, would dock him in 
the Clock Tower. Yet there were the widow and the orphan to be 
thought of. Tommy, as he told the Committee, had compiled set of 
tables which showed how these were wronged by the Budget Bill. 
He had brought the tables in with him, one under each arm. As he 
walked with them up floor of the House (‘‘ Looking,” so Sark said, 
‘* like one of the pictures in old Bibles of Moses coming down from 
the Mount with the Tables of the Law’’), the widow and the orphan 
tugged at Tommy’s heartstrings. He looked wistfully at Rosy to 


Coming to the conclusion that he 
did, Cap’en Tommy heaved a sigh, then heaved his anchor, and 
forged away out of range of CHarRMAN’s battery. 

Business done.—Clause LV. added to Budget Bill. 

Tuesday.—A few weeks ago HERBERT MAXWELL interrupted his 
literary labours to call attention to marked increase of. Scotch 
accent in places of pepiyat resort at height of London season. Seems 


see if he really meant business: 


the peculiarity not altogether unconnected with habit of bailies and 
other pawky persons in high places in municipalities and parishes to 
vote themselves certain sums of money out of the rates, sufficient to 
cover expenses of visit to London. Ostensible occasion for journey is 
to keep an eye upon proceedings in Scotch Grand Committee. Inci- 
dentally, being on the spot, and obeying the national instinct not to 
lose anything, even if it be only an opportunity, they take a look round 
at other places. A visit to London always hampered by reflection on 
experience of the famous explorer—wasn’t he our dear CHARLES 
KEENE’S acquaintance ?—who hadn’t been in the place ten minutes 
when ‘‘ bang went saxpence.’”’ To be in the place for a fortnight 
with the ratepayers’ saxpences going bang for your entertainment 
and instruction is quite another thing. 
HERBERT MAXWELL’S implications received confirmation from 
unexpected source. THe MacerEcGor has his eye upon two members 
of Deer Forest Commission whom he has accidentally met at Exeter 
Hall, or other place of public resort, when they were understood to 
be in the Highlands a hunting the Deer Forest Owner. Asked a 
question on subject the other aay. Secretary for Scotland affected 
to know nothing of circumstance. Subject seemed to drop; THE 
MAccREGOR, according to his wont at periods of personal or political 
excitement, took the ’bus to Hampstead; walked for a while on 
the heath; came down to House this afternoon refreshed and filled 
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i ighty resolve. Did TREVELYAN mean to have those two 
acs stalked, run down, tied up, and conveyed to scene 
of their duties in Scotland, or would he forbear ? TREVELYAN 

he ’d forbear. 

concn = rose THE MACGREGOR, drew his claymore and swore on 
its hilt a great oath that henceforward the Government must 
count him their foe. Putting it in Parliamentary phrase and 
sheathing the claymore, THE MACGREGOR said: ‘* In consequence 
of the reply of the right hon. gentleman I beg to give notice that 
until the Government is prepared to give me a very different 
reply, in the interests of my constituents, I shall feel 1t my duty 
to vote against the Government every time.” ” Me 

House roared with laughter and presently, with twinkling eyes, 
watched Tur Macerecor stride forth to vote against Government 
in Committee on Budget Bill. : ie: 

SQUIRE OF MALwoon, usually keen to scent a joke, didn’t seem 
to see the fun. ‘‘ It’s dull work here just now,” he said, ** and 
if a donkey suddenly brays the bored House gratefully goes off 
into a fit of laughter. But this sort of thing has also its serious 
side. You remember, Tosy, what Brsmakck said the other day, 
chatting with five hundred veterans from Holstein who, passing 
by Friedrichsruh, halted to salute the maker of Germany? 
Talking about attacks made on him in the press the old warrior 
said he cared nothing about the criticisms of his opponents. It 
was when friends turned upon him that he felt the hopeless- 
ness of further strife. ‘ When the French shot at us,’ he said, 
‘it was a matter of course, and if one was wounded one was taken 
to the hospital. But when we are shot at from behind, from 
our own ranks, that is another thing. This often happens to me 
in politics.’ It still oftener happens here, and makes the life of 
a Liberal Leader not worth living.” 

Business done.—On Clause V. of Budget Bill. 

Thursday.— KENYON - SLANEY, retired Colonel, his helmet 
now a hive for bees, has turned the search-light of his com- 
manding intellect upon dark places of Budget Bill. To-night, 
through weary war of words, he flashed a streak of light. Get- 
ting a little off the path in one of several speeches, he was 
called to order by the Chair. Members opposite hilariously 
cheered. The Colonel’s eye, scanning the group below the 
Gangway, observed BRUNNER beaming with rapturous smile. of 
_ ‘Your ruling, Sir,” he said, addressing the Chairman—and 
if a glance had been a sword MELLoR’s head would have fallen 


the honourable millionaire opposite.” 

Honourable millionaire is good, and suggests variation from mono- 
tonous procedure of Parliamentary usage. We don’t hear so much 
now of ‘‘ my right hon. friend,’’ since Mr. G. has quitted the Treasury 
Bench, and Jory C. can no longer address endearing remarks to him. 
Bat ‘‘my noble friend,” ‘‘the hon. Member,” ‘‘ the right hon. 
gentleman,” and ‘‘ the noble lord,”’ are, like the poor, always with 
us. Now Krnyon-Sranry has set the new fashion with BRUNNER 
we might have “the hon. Ten-thousand-pounder ;”’ ‘‘ the right hon. 
Fifty-thousand-pounder opposite;”’ ‘‘my noble friend the Half- 
millionaire, who sits above the Gangway;” or (this for moments of 
extreme party irritation) **the hon. Three-pound-ten-a-weeker who, 
according to his habit when his incompetency is disclosed and his 
inaccuracy corrected, is just leaving the House.” 

Business done.—Clause V. added to the Budget Bill. 

Friday.—Talk of further movements on Treasury Bench, conse- 
quent on death of Lorp Carer Jusricr. Friend Riesy goes up 
higher, even to the House of Lords. Bos Rem, who has done 
ely well as Solicitor-General, becomes Mr. Attorney. 

o shall be Solicitor-General? ‘‘ Why, Frank Locxwoop,” 
House, with one accord, answers. Only marvel is that, with doors 
2 ae and shutting on comfortable places on Bench and Bar, he 
oa have been so long left out in cold.. This due to prevalent idea 
y = content with high position won at Bar, he does not want office. 
: t least he has earned the right to be asked. Strong indeed would 
a Ministry in House of Commons with Bos Reip for Attorney- 
: gation and Frank Lockwoop as Solicitor, They would pull 
ce fiay ante harness at matchless pace. Something touching 
Sati : ese Ey Each thinks the other is perfect, as Mrs. HEMANS 

They live in beauty side by side 

2 They fill the Hou paneginne 
Dear Bon, the best of men art thou,” 
‘‘Nay, FRANK, the best is thee,”’ 


Business done.—On Clause VI. Budget Bill. 
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“LABBY” (AS GUY FAWKES)——LEEDS. 


‘Mr, LABOUCHERE, on his own behalf and in the name of a large number 
adical Members, has sven notice that he will move the resolution,” &e., &e., 
ords is useless, dangerous, and ought to be abolished,’ ”” 


TOMMY. 


(Tue St, STEPHEN’sS VERSION, ) 


Song of an Outsider, to the Tune of Rudyard Kipling’s famous 
Barrack Ballad, 


I WENT into the Commons’ House, a-hearing a big cheer. 

The Public dunno very much of wot they’re up to ’ere! 

The clerks behind the bar they yawned, and nodded fit to die ; 

I outs into the street agen, an’ to myself sez I: [the day, 
Oh, it’s ‘‘ Tommy” this, and ‘‘ Tommy” that, and ‘‘ Tommy”? all 
Bat I pity Mister Speaker, when that band begins to play. 
Wotever subjeck may crop up, that BowLzs must ’ave ’#s say, 

So I pity Mister SPEAKER when B.’s brass band’s in full play ! 


Yes, making mock of Ministers, so tired they ’re arf asleep, 

Is cheaper fun than Tommy's jokes, and they ’re tarnation cheap. 

But ’ow about the Country’s time? They’re goin’ large a bit. 

But when it comes to ‘* business” they ’]] parade a empty kit. [rolls, 
Then it’s ‘‘ Tommy” this, and ‘‘ Tommy” that, his pals in larfter 
But it ain’t such fun for Jonnny Butt as ’tis for Mister BowLEs ; 
It’s fun for Gissinc Bow1es, my boys, rare larks for Tommy 

Bow es. 
But I wonder wot the woters think ? They ’ll tell us at the polls! 


The Guv’ment ain’t no ’eroes, nor they ain’t no ’umbugs too, 

But Ministers in Ortice, doing much wot Tommy ’d do; 

And if sometimes their conduck isn’t all our fancy paints, 

Wy. Ministers in Orfice don’t turn into party saints. (’ot an’ ot; 
While it’s “‘ Tommy” ’ere, and: ‘‘ Tommy”? there, and ‘‘ Tomuy’ 
And—if TomMY will excuse me—there’s a deal of Tommy-rot ; 

A deal of Tommy-rot, my boys, no end of Tommy-rot ; 
An’ “Tommy” ain't no bloomin’ fool—e knows it’s Tommy-rot ! 


A Natural Bee-attitude. 


SEE how to rob the Chancellor of his ease 
Buzz buzz around a swarm of busy bees. 
No wonder that to Rem he’s apt to turn 
To ward off BurcuEr, BARTLEY, Bowes and Byrne. 


Tae Morro anp THE Man For Capmen.—‘ Asquiru, M.P.,” 
translated to mean ‘‘ Ask-with More Politeness,” 


June 30, 1894.] 


A SARA-SCENIC SHOW. | 


WE LCoME to Sara as Zze7/,—‘‘ with the dotlets on the y,’—and | 
welcome to Sara generally, what- 
ever she may play. She may not, 
perhaps, be quite so ethereal as here- 
tofore, she may be a trifle more soli- 
ditied, but “‘for a’ that and a’ that,” 
Sara is Sara, the same incomparable 
Sara. There is nothing particularly 
new in IJzeyl, a poetical tragical 
drama in verse and four acts. Its 
first two scenes are as tranquilising 
as a scientific lecture, and as pretty 
as a pastoral dissolving view. Repre- 
presenting the converted courtesan, 
SaRA is the same sweet, magnetising, 
purring person, with an occasional 
fit of tiger-cat just to enliven the 
otherwise drowsy proceedings. 

It is not till we come to the Third 
Act that there is anything at all 
approaching a dramatic sensation. 
Scyndia (M. DENEUBOURG), the gay 
young spark, who, as his mother, the 
remarkably fine Princess (Madame 
MarTHOLD) thinks, goesto bedat eight, 
and remains there, comes to Ize l’s 
palatial residence, and brings with 
him a handsome present for her of 
all sorts of, apparently, Palais Royal 
jewellery, and imitation coins in large 
boxes. These gifts thestillfascinating 
but recently converted courtesan at 
once hands over to the poor, whom she 
has always with her, in the shape of 
a crowd of invisible beggars waiting 
outside, all cheering loudly, and no 
wonder, at the distribution of this 
largesse by the hands of one Yoghi, 
a sort of Bogie-man, well played by 
M. Dre Max. But the young Scyndia, 
being on pleasure bent, and evi- 
dently not *‘ of a frugal mind,”’ like 
JOHNNIE GILPIN, has also ordered 
in, from the nearest Stores, a sump- 
tious supper, consisting apparently 
of ‘* pine-apples for one,’’ and several 
dishes of more or less ripe fruit, with 
a few empty goblets—‘‘ No Bottles 
to-day,”—all placed on a portable 
table, which is brought in by handy 
attendants, also probably hired from 
the waiter-supplying greengrocer’s. 

But Jzeyl, having turned from 
the error of her ways, is, so to speak, 
‘living with mother now,” and re- 
fuses the proferred supper. Moreover, 
she rejects with scorn the amorous 
advances of the gay young Prince, 
who, becoming still gayer and more 
amorous every minute, exclaims in 
the language of ancient melodrama, 
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‘*T must and will possess her!’’ or words to that effect, and | of Jzeq/. 


“SIR BOYLE ROCHE’S BIRD” BEATEN BY HENRY 
THE UBIQUITOUS, 


In the list, given by The Observer, of guests present at Lord 
RANDOLPH’S farewell dinner on Saturday night last, occurs the name 
of Mr. Henry Irvine. In the same paper the critic, in describing 
the first performance of Madame Sans- Géne at the Gaiety, remarked 
that ‘‘the merry comedy was received with enthusiasm by a large 
audience, not the least appreciative members of which were Mr. 
Irvine and Miss Exten Terry.” Presumably the Randolphian 
banqueting hour was eight to half-past, coinciding with the hour of 
the performance at the Gaiety. Party and play last! about the same 
time, so how did Henry Irvine manage to be present at both at 
once? Hasheadouble? Orisita Mochistophelien mystery ? 


QUEER QUERIES.—A New Rattway Perit.—It seems that a 
ussian savant has found that “roa carriages are simply full of 
virulent microbes!. Cannot something be done at once in England to 
guard us against this fearful danger? Why should not booking-clerks 
sell us germicides with our tickets? I’ve tried saturating myself 
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Sarah (of the Soothing-Syrup voice). ‘Me voila encore une fois, 
mes enfants! Toujours le méme vieux ‘eu! ”” 
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incontinently rushes to embrace his victim. But Jzeyl recalls a 
situation curiously like this in Za Tosca, table and all included, and 
so snatching a queer sort of triangular dagger from Scyndia’s belt, 
she poignards him sharply, fatally ; 
and from being all life and energy | 
down goes Scyndia dead as the pro- 
verbial door-nail. With dramatic 
prescience he falls close to the table, 
and in a few minutes the distracted 
Izeyl on hearing, like Lady Mac- 
beth, ‘‘a knocking at the door,” 
partly drags him underneath the 
table, partly drags the table over 
him, and as a “‘ happy thought,” 
being a person of considerable re- 
sources, she, at the Jast moment, ma- 
nages to hide his legs, which are 
sticking out awkwardly, under the 
tablecloth. 

Enter the stout Princess, who, in 
the character of the mother un- 
aware of her son being out, has a 
pleasant confidential chat with the 
interesting convert to Buddhism, 
during which poor Scyndia has to lie 
under the table, (rather trying this 
for an actor who would be ‘‘ up and 
doing,’’) and then she suddenly dis- 
covers the truth. The infuriated j 
Princess orders Izeyl off to be 
tortured, and to have a lot of 
pleasant things done to her pre- 
vious to being publicly exposed— 
which no adventuress likes—in the 
desert. 

In the last Act, all we see is poor 
Izeyl gone to the desert with her 
eye out—both eyes out; but as there 
is no trace of hot irons, nor any sign 
of any cruelty having been inflicted 
on her body, she seems to be none 
the worse for whatever may have 
happened to her—indeed, she is just 
a trifle more purring and fascinating 
than ever. There she sits, in a light 
and airy chemise, which, considering 
her fragile form, may be described 
as ‘‘next to nothing,” or almost so, 
while a few rude persons—idlers, of 
course—stand by and jeer at her. 
Then the mad enthusiast, the cause 
of all this trouble, enters, and pats 
her on the head, but the Prince, 
suddenly appearing’, dismisses Yoghi- 
Bogie, has a love scene with the 
unfortunate Jzey/, who still seems 
to be more of the courtesan 
than the convert, and who finally 
dies in the Prince’s arms; where- 
upon some of his followers, having 
palms ready in their hands, (which, 
of course, anatomically, is quite 
natural,) enter, and there’s an end 
Not exhilarating, but memorable. 


and my luggage with a mixture of carbolic acid, sanitas, and coal-tar, 
but I find that the system is not highly popular. There ought to bea 
doctor, a trained microbe-hunter, attached to every train, like a 
steward on board ship. The savant says there are double as many 
microbes in a third-class carriage as in a first-class. Well, then, the 
doctor should be empowered to arrest any microbe travelling in a 
superior class to that to which he or she is entitled. Another thought 
occurs to me—are these microbes season-ticket-holders? If so, what 
are the companies about ? GERMOPHOBE, 


Ixion Limited. 


Tue ‘* Garden of London” is bound to take, 
For good citizens all must feel 

Tis their duty to do all they can to make 
For the common, or garden, wheel! 


A Nove IN THE PropatE Drviston.—‘ Bettini v. Royal Academy 
of Music.’—A cause of litigation will henceforward be known not as 
a Casus Belli, but as a ‘* Casus Tre-Belli.”’ 
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DEPRESSED DUKES. 


T KNOW HOW I’M GOING TO KEEP Up CHATSWORTH !” 
» WE MAY CONSIDER OURSELVES LUCKY IF WE CAN KEER A TOMB OVER 
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“* DROWSILYsy 


Energetic Male (reclining). ‘‘ Now THEN, GIRLS, WORK AWAY! NOTHING LIKE TAKING REAL EXERCISE 


DROWSILY !” 


4? 


DEPRESSED DUKES. 


A Drirce ror Two VoIcss. 
Atr--‘‘ The Stately Homes of England,” 


‘* THE Stately Homes of England! How beautiful they stand— 
As Mrs. Hemans rightly sang—o’er all the pleasant land ! 

But WESTMINSTER, my noble friend, things are not what they seem. 
Say is this Budget solid fact, or but a horrid dream ? ” 


** The Merry Homes of England! Yes, DEvonsuireE, oh! 

I wonder Harcourt makes two bites at his financial cherry. 
Why not try Henry Grorcr’s dodge, a sweeping Single Tax 
Of Twenty Shillings in the Pound? He’s only got to ‘ax,’” 


Very! 


‘* ‘The Nobbled Homes of England!’ What a fine election cry! 

Oh, DevonsHIRE, if Tenure they subject to scru-ti-ny, 

Ask if we got our Stately. Homes by robbery, gift, or war, 

I think I know more than one Duke who won’t ‘know where 
e are! 


$ va , WESTMINSTER, my noble pal! You musn’t talk like 
that ! 
We are all right! So don’t let’s help the Rads to smell a rat _ 
About some of our Stately Homes. Mum is the word I judge it, 
Or os ae Hakcovurt, only know what may be the zezt 
udget ! 


‘The Gorgeous Homes of England! But this odious Graduation 
If we don’t watch it, DEvonsHIRE, will just spell Ruination ! 


‘The Free, Fair Homes of England! Fair, Wesrminsrer, and free! | Good lord! I’ve been a reckoning up some possible Death Duties, 


We charge the British Public nought when they drop in to see. 
A Briton’s home’s his Castle. But owr Castles are Ais home, 
In a sort of way, on a holiday, whene’er he likes to come!” 


‘‘ The Expensive Homes of England! Ah Drvonsuire, dear boy, 

Think of the money we expend, the people we employ! 

And then that grasping CHANCELLOR, to replenish his Exchequer, 

Wome ae me weep on your broad breast! I can’t keep up my 
pecker ! 


‘*Don’t, WESTMINSTER, my noble pal, don’t play the ducal 
Gummidge ! 

These rascal, rowdy Radicals, they want to spy and rummage 

Into our pretty little perks; but, WresrminstEr, don’t fret, 

Just let me whisper in your ear! We have our lawyers yet!” 


“‘'The Ancient Homes of England! Ah! Drvonsutre, old chum, 
I fear me that an Ancient Home is but an Ancient Hum 

To poky, proletariat prigs who, fired with ravenous greeds, 

Would pry into long pedigrees, and question title-deeds.”’ 


‘“Yes, WesTmMinsteR, I know they would. To records Anglo- 
axon, ee nets 
Plantaganet and Tudor, they (with aim to pop a tax on) 


Would turn and search, and ery, with their accustomed incivility, 
‘Ah! if there are Old Nobblers, ’tis our blooming Old Nobility!’ ”’ 


And—Millions is the mark, dear boy! Oh! aren’t these Rads rare 


beauties ? ” 


‘* Millions? Oho! Is that what Jor once hinted at as 
‘Ransom’ ? 

Oh yes, of course, he’s turned that up. His conduct now’s most 
handsome, : 

How shall we keep up our Great Homes? By Jove—I’ll shut up 
Chatsworth, 

If Medio piles it on too thick. They’ll soon find out what that’s 
worth.’ 


‘* Keep our Homes up and open, Duke? If all is true that’s said, Duke, 
We shan’t be able soon to keep a Tomb above our head, Duke! 
Bohoo! Bohoo! Put on the screw! But won’t it be a jolly day, 
When England shows no ‘Stately Homes’ to poor folk making 
holiday ?” [ Left weeping. 


Mrs, Rk. heard Lady Hatif play lately, and was, of course, ey 


| delighted. She read an account of the concert afterwards wit 


much interest, but was surprised at the great admiration expressed 
with regard to the lady’s ‘‘ bowing.’ She certainly bowed very 
gracefully, Mrs. R. says, in response to the applause, but she thinks 
so much need not have been made of this, and that her fine perform- 
ance on the violin called for more comment. 


ne 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE DIARY OF TOBY M.P. 


-ds, Monday, June 18.—Quite a big muster of Peers 
parte papatae ensiee Wee vorvative Benches, seemed evident that 
either Church or Land was in danger. Turned out to be neither. 
It was Cambridge University that had whipped up noble Lords and 
one Bishop in support of plenary powers of police on pavements of 
university town. Of the three score Peers who rallied round the 
dons, there were some to whom Cambridge is Alma Mater. If only 
the talk had gone back to days of yore, and bench had echoed to 
bench tales of Undergraduate days, what a charming evening 
we might have had! County Guy could have told the House 
something of Cambridge in the Exhibition year, and ‘‘ Rowron on 
Running” would have supplied a thrilling chapter of incident. 

More than half a century since RurLanp was at Oxford, his soul 
distilling deathless verse. Through the ages still rings his famous 
battle cry— fe Ee 

Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning die, 
But leave us still our old nobili-ty. 


though an Oxford man, the old Duke spoke up for Cambridge, 
Pe rae idea that the police at Cambridge would be less diseri- 
minating than the police at Oxford. Ah! how discriminating they 
were when WILLIAM THE FourTH was King, and a gold-chain- 
bedizened youth, with hair curled and oiled like an Assyrian bull, 
joined forces with Joun Manners to save his adopted country. 

Peculiarity of the Debate was the severe manner in which oil and 
vinegar ran their appointed courses. No political question at issue ; 
yet into one lobby streamed the Tories to a man, while into another 
the Premier led his scanty flock. Business done.x—Commons still 
boring themselves to death round Budget. ; 

Tuesday. —‘* This Committee,’ said Sir RicHaArD EvERARD 
WexssTER, of Pump Court, Tem- 
ple, ‘‘ is all h— and Tommy.” 

Never so shocked in my life. 
Remark obvious. Anyone else 
might have made it; but not the 
almost Reverend Member for Isle 
of Wight. Fancy WEBSTER must 
have read expression in my face. 

‘“*All Hanpury and Tommy 
Bowes I mean,” he added, 
hastily. 

“7g That’s so. There’s also what 
moar the Scotch call ‘‘a bittock”’ of 
| Byrne and Burcuer, Bartiey 

i. and Bovsrretp, not to mention 
\\ij . Napoteon Bonaparte Boxron, 
- Who is always turning up the 
night before Austerlitz, or the 
morning after Marengo, with an 
Amendment under his cloak, or a 
new sub-section hidden in his 
famous chapeau gris. Also there 
is Jokim, Prince ARTHUR, and the 
Squire or Matwoop. On slightest 
provocation they vary proceedings 
by triangular duel. ifference 

, (F .., between their practice and the 
» Ly oe fae Bag et in peeve 

Three diffident and retiring Gentle- TSE) ee Spee LAUR 
men, whose voices are eee and Joxr both blaze away at the 
in the House of Commons! ee a for his part chiefly 

; , potting Joxm., 
ness that invests We With eaten siting, with mexpected- 
: . To-ni ANBURY, 
sheer oe Cap’en Tommy should not make all the running, 
ee eee ner in speech of considerable length. The Squire 
emptuously dismissed it as not seriously meant. If it were 
poe of the ay : Pie cut to 
an inoffensive friend. Took the 
Squire by the collar (of course, in the Parliamentary sense), and 


‘the Bill would 


only keep his temper.” 
The Squire blandly retorted, 


‘“Here’s the Ex 
: X-CHANCELLOR OF 
THE ExcHEeQuer going to vote acai : . 
fg ae galnst impos 
breach of the revenue laws!” ‘ ROSHE Qe eualiy Lor '6 


‘*That’s,” cried Joxrxr jumpi is f i 
‘ M, Jumping to his feet S 
the table at the bland presence on the other ide: con are ese] 


mean, the right hon. gentleman kes ae 
lutely contrary to fact” makes a statement which is abso- 


Don’t know what we should d 
Sometimes Prince Arruur joins ij 
to re-establish order, broken’ by th 


0 without these little breezes, 
n, endeavouring, as he puts it, 
© wanton coriduct of Seurre or 


SS ereepeeruncape 
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Atwoop. As for that eminent statesman, he is in the wrong 
et course he takes: If in his place in active charge of the 
Bill he is told that things go much better when he is away, and 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL or SoLicrtorR-GENERAL looking after things 
from Treasury Bench. He humbly goes away to partake of hasty 
and inadequate dinner; when he apologetically comes back WEBSTER 
turns upon him with inquiry ‘‘ at what period of the evening has the 
CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcnEQueR bestowed on the Committee the 
privilege of his views on the Bill?” ; 

‘Hit high or hit low I can’t please them, Tosy. The only thing 
that sustains me in trying circumstances is the consciousness of 
rectitude and the gift of an equable temper.” __ 

Business done—Clause IX. added to Budget Bill. 


“ednesday.—‘' Is Joun Monty speaking ?”’ I asked the Member 
for Sark who had just left the House. | ig ae 

“No,” he said; ‘‘T, W. Russet is interrupting. 

Trish debate on ; interpolated between incessant courses of Budget. 
Odd to note how welcome the variety is. Time was when men used 
to complain of the parliamentary fare being toujours Irlande. Now 
positively jump at opportunity of talking about something else than 
Death Duties. Debate marked by breezy speech from Horacr 
PLUNKETT. PiuNKETT is Member for division of Dublin County. 
He is of the bluest landlord blood ; his father’s barony one of the 
oldest in Ireland. Swirr MacNEIx1, in his historical researches into 
family history of peers who voted down Home-Rule Bill last year, 
will find no such proud record as is preserved in a fifteenth century 
manuscript touching Horace Piunxert’s forefathers. ‘‘ Theyre be 
two lordes PLUNKETTE,”’ so it runs, ‘‘ one of Killyn and the other of 
Donsane, and itte dothe soe happen that hee who shalle passe safely 
by Killyn, shall be robbed at Donsane, and hee who shalle passe 
safely by Donsane shalle be robbed at Killyn.” , : : 

Hence it will appear that PLunxerr speaks on Irish affairs with 
all the authority that belongs to respectable lineage. What he had 
to say just now was, that the feeling all over Ireland at the present 
time has far more healthy tone than ever before. Times unques- 
tionably better now than within recent memory. : 

‘To that end,” says Sarx, ‘‘there is no man who has contributed 
more than Horace Prunxett. He has given himself up wholly to 
establishing on sound basis his system of co-operation amongst Irish 
farmers, large and small, for sale of produce. Already he has 
worked the miracle of not only inducing Irish agriculturists to trust 
each other, but to trust a working Committee that includes some 
landlords. Dizzy, you remember, once talked about ‘ PopxKrns’ 
Plan.’ Best thing I’ve heard of for long time is PLUNKETT’s Plan. 
If we had a few more Irish Members like Horack PLUNKETT we 
would soon have no Irish Question.” Business done.—JOHN Mor- 
LEY’s salary voted in undiminished sum. 


Iriday.—Gaiety of House, chastened by successive weeks in 
Committee on Budget Bill, eclipsed by announcement that Lovutu 
Hanrcourt is about to retire from political life, with intent to become 
‘“ something in the City.” This course of procedure not unknown in 
history of the world. Seem to remember something about Crv- 
CINNATUS and a plough. Also Tempxe (not Sir RicHarD) went to 
Sheen, and after governing a nation, took to cultivating roses. But 
these things happened late in life, when statesmen were worn with 
strife, and had built up a mighty record of accomplished work. 
During the last five or six years Loutu had done more than meets 
the eye. In the organisation of the party and, later, at the Treasury, 
he has accomplished work the amount and value of which are hidden 
under more than a bushel of modesty. Still, he is only on thresh- 
hold of what promised to be a useful, even a brilliant political career, 
Now he gives it up, and will go down every morning in a ’bus to the 
City. ‘* Won’t you linger longer, Loutu ?” 

‘Ah Tony,” he said, passing his hand across his fevered brow, 
‘““T cannot. Iam the thrallof Ambition. °Tis a cursed passion ; but 
it possesses me and I cannot exorcise it. You see, if 1 went into 
Parliament and devoted myself to political life I might become 
Chancellor of the Exchequer even as my father is. If I go into the 
City and set myself diligently to work, I may in time become Lord 
Mayor. There is the secret of a decision which has puzzled other 
people besides you.” 

Business done.—On Clause XVI. Budget Bill. 


A Dovste’p Dory.—Watchbox for the Grand Prix represented an 
English horse belonging to a German. Wasn’t it the duty of every 
good Frenchman to bet any amount of odds against that horse? 
Why, certainly. But oddly enough, it was 6 to 4 on Matchbox, and 
that Matchbox should lose was a lesson to such Frenchmen as had 
preferred pockets to patriotism. 


| Mem. vor Nex? Commem. at Oxrorp.—As the ‘ 
boats” is now omitted from the 
it “a review of Scholar-ships’? ? 


‘procession of 
programme, why not substitute for 
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THE SECRET OF CIRCULATION. 


[““The public at large has as yet no taste for good literature. The 
periodicals that have the largest circulation eschew it.””—JAMES Payn.] 


Ir is not poesy, culture, wisdom, wit, 
That make the literary world go round. 
Much “* blugginess” has more to do with it, 
As Capital has found. 
The General Reader, in his normal mood, 
Desires not glowing genius, but Sensation. 
For, after all, itis not ‘‘ brain,” but ‘* blood,” 
That keeps up ‘‘ circulation.” 


OPERA NOTES. 


Monday.—Faust, in Italian and French, by the ‘‘ Combination 
Opera Company.” Emma Eames as Marguerite, with her own hair, 
not the usual flaxen tails—but that’s another tale. It is difficult to 
get a real good representative of Faust, and Mons. Cossira is not the 
ideal for the part. PLANCoN good as ever as the bad spirit, Mephisto. 
Orchestra aiid chorus excellent under BEvIGNANI the Beneficent, 

Wednesday.—The Ravoati Sisters in Orphée first, then the new 
opera La Navarraise afterwards. Let this Opera-Noter at once 
come to the finale, and record that Za Navarraise is a very great 
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A NicHT SURPRISE, 
‘6 alvé!—Ah !—to the General.” 


success, no uoubt of,it. It was written for Madame Catvf, and 
Madame CaLvé did the part, the librettists, and the composer full 
justice. ‘The libretto, founded on a story by CLARETIE, is written 

ry H. Carn, and, therefore, of course WAGSTAFF calls it ‘‘an Able 
piece of work.” Just like him. ‘‘ The only thing one can possibly 
object to in La Navarraise,”’ I was observing to WAGSTAFF, when 
he interrupted me with ‘‘ Za! Navar-raise any objection to so 
excellent an opera.’”’ I could not forgive him the pun, but with- 
drew my objection. For once WacstTarr was right; it is an ex- 
cellent work. Madame Catvi’s Anita, La Navarraise, is a com- 

anion picture to her Santuzza; but there can be no comparison 
betwrosis this work of MassEnet’s and that by Mascacni. There 
is not much that, at a first hearing, ‘‘ catches on’’ musically as 
there is in Mascaani’s work, where the very first air sung behind 
the scenes takes the audience at once, and then,—not to mention the 
several striking numbers in the first part,—the intermezzo, which is 
hard to beat, and which I venture to opine still stands alone, and has 
not yet been beaten; though, by the way, it has been ground into our 
ears by the organ-grinders until it has been ary reduced to the 
level of ‘* Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay,” which by now has had it’s ‘* de-ay,”’ 
and has died a natural death. | 

No better evening’s entertainment could Druriotanus provide 
than some short opera to commence with at 8 or 8.30 (not Orféo, 
but Philemon et Baucis) to be followed at 10, or thereabouts, by La 
Navarraise, and on another occasion by Paghaccz, and on another 
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by, Cavallerta Rusticana. The short opera is on the triple-bill 
principle, and chimes in with our late dining hours or early closing 
restrictions, 

Madame Catvé, as Anita (‘‘ Anne Eater,” observes WAGSTAFF, 
‘‘is not a bad name for a big peasant woman’’), is simply perfect. 
M. ALVAREZ, as her lover (in pees 
English his name would be ; 
‘*ARRYGHILL”’), quite up to 
the mark, as must the shot 
have been which settled his 
business before the end of 
the Opera. M. Prancon 
as Garrido, was ‘‘ le bray’ 
General” to the life; M. 
GILLIBERT also, as the fat 
farmer, round as a plum, 
with a stone for a peace 
very good. Composer called, 
but, like spirits from the 
vasty deep, the question was, 
would he come when called ? 
He didn’t: he preferred to 
remain ‘‘in ambush’’; where- 
at Madame Catvé threw up 
her hands in despair. By 
the way, the Composer would 
soon have rushed from his 
lair had Madame CALvEé 
threatened to ‘‘ throw up” 
her part in the piece instead 
of ‘* her hands in despair.” 
The singers personally con- +8 =~ 
anor the eeeenetes, eM eS 

onsieur FiLon, on to the he i 
stave, air file Hope: that he Fat Farmer oes in his dot-age. 
might be mistaken for the Composer. But audience wouldn’t have 
substitute palmed off on them. So Sir DRURIOLANUS stepped forward 
gaily, and announced that shy Massa MASSENET was smoking a 
cigarette, and so preferred fumigation to oration and ovation, but 
that he, DruRIoLANUS, would report the situation, which announce- 
ment was received with acclamation. 


FATAL FLOWERS. 


Accorpine to M. Joan most of the ills that flesh is heir to are due 
to the injudicious inhaling of the perfume of various flowers. This 
being so, the following ‘‘ conversation with a medical man” should 
be added to the ‘‘ Dialogue Books” of all foreign languages :— 

Doctor. And now, my friend, what is the matter with you ® 

Patient. I have pains in my head, and shooting aches in all my 
limbs. My hair has come off from my scalp, and one of my arms is 
withered. 

Doctor. It is clear to me that you must have been inhaling a 
bouquet of roses. 

Patient. Well, yes, I certainly was in a conservatory the other 
evening, where there were a number of flowers. Can I do nothing to 
effect a cure? 

Doctor. You must take a voyage to Australia in a sailing-ship 
which touches at no ports, and from which all plants have been 
excluded. And now, is there anything else you wish to mention ? 

Patient. Why yes, Doctor. The other day I was’ dining at a 
friend’s, and after we had finished the dessert I found that I could 
only speak with difficulty, and that the floor was undulating, and tke 
room generally unsteady. I put this down to the salmon and a piece 
of bread that I had eaten, instead of my customary biscuit. Was I 
right in this assumption ? 

Doctor. No, my ee friend. No doubt the condition which you 
describe was caused by inhaling your button-hole. And now fare- 
well! When you return from Australia come and see me. 

Patient. Yes, as a friend—not as a patient. 

Doctor, That depends upon the way that you treat your nose. 
you avoid flowers you will never want a doctor. 


If 


British Homer For INcurABLES.—Grand Féte to be held on 
July 3 to benefit this excellent charity. There is to be a ‘‘ Richard- 
son’s Show,” which is safe to be an attractive item. ‘* Sir AuGusTUS 
Harris,” says the Z%mes, meaning our ‘‘ DRuRIOLANUS,” ‘ will 
organise and personally superintend the dramatic features.’ Evi- 
dently Sir AuGustus is going to assist in ‘‘ making up’’ the actors. 
Excellent! Will he himself perform? Why not a speech, as the 
Richardsonian Showman? ‘ RiciArpson’s himself again! ”’ 


Mr. JoHn Hare’s Morro ar tue Garkick Toratre.—'' Money 
taking, No Change given ”’—for some considerable time. 
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THINGS ONE WOULD RATHER HAVE EXPRESSED DIFFERENTLY. 


Hostess, ‘‘ HAVE YoU A PARTNER FOR THIS DANCE, Mr. GREEN?” Mr. Green (who has just chosen one), ‘I’M AFRAID I HAVE!” 


When looking east of London Bridge they taxed cash, skill, and 
SHAKSPEARE ON A RECENT HAPPY EVENT. 8 Pt wer, 


ower 
[‘‘The Duchess of York was safely delivered of a son at ten o’clock last | [Ty plane this superb ‘‘ Thames Gate” hard by King WILLIAM’s 
evening.” — Observer, June 24. ] ‘‘The Tower, aye, the Tower!” Yon ’tis looming, and I’ll ven- 


[The weather had changed from cold and uncertain to very warm.] turoae the centuries ! 
** Now is the winter of our discontent A-smiling on WoLFE Barry’s towers! There’s a thought to link 
Made glorious summer by this Son of York.” Well, Engineers get over me! They are the modern Titans. _ 

Richard the Third, Act I., Sc. 1. They ’re Bottle-Imps plus Magi, with a touch of those old Sheitans _ 

: The ee dreamed about. But our Thames Genii, 
thanks be! 
OUR GIANT CAUSEWAY. 3 Be peste as they ’re os : Howey high my — be, 

i oll | owever broad my stream, or swift, at Henley or the Tower i 
Old Father T. homes, loquitur : ie: Where a myriad masts crowd in the Pool, or forget-me-nots in 
On, cloud-capt towers! Oh, spanking spans! What is it here I| Shine out in silent solitudes, some engineering Titan [flower 


: f : ? Is sure to play the Admirable (save in Beauty) CRICHTON ; 
I’m an Old Stream—from the country !—but this quite gets over Embank me, dredge me, lock me, weir me, bridge me, and the rest 


me. (Nore, of it. [of it. 
I’ve seen a many wondrous sights ’twixt Thames Head and the| Well, Time tries all. I hope this Titan Bridge will stand the test 
But such a wbopping bit of work, I ’ve never twigged before! Here’s to it, tower and bascule! It’s a triumph and a thumper! 
Yet I remember lots of things History has half forgotten: Here’s to Barky, and to BRUNEL, and to CRUTTWELI, in a 
Those old Thames timber bridges, with wood-piers that soon grew bumper ; 

rotten, While not forgetting Horace Jonss, the City Architect, Gents ! 
And frequently were swept away by floods, or burned by fire Who, though he’s passed, his share of praise may righteously expect, 
In those ante-engineering ‘goo old times’’ some cranks admire, Gents ! 
se rreorlett the Roman days, convenient, oh yes, very ! To Gog and Magog, who are not ¢oo often in the applause way, 

en the only way across me, for the cits, was Watling Ferry! And those civic Giants’ backers, who have built our Giant 

I recollect Old London Bridge, which cost a pretty penny, Causeway !!! 


And the mighty masterpieces of the great bridge-builder, RENNIE ; 
Pontifex maximus, great Sir Joun! But lor! I mustn’t tarry 


O’er memories of the misty past. Bully f ‘E i 
: ( mo ast. y tor Joun Wore Barry A TENDER-HEARTED PRELATE.—At a meeting called to consider 
pas se aaaree of this! A very Thames Colossus, the advisibility of sending money and missionaries to assist struggling 
(Us aren e tie an Sn ae Giants used to cross us Assyrian Christians, the Archbishop of CANTERBURY observed that 
ne old legends, bare-legged and bare-footed ! “he knew nothing more tragic than a once great, powerful, and 


Ah, Gog, old friend, and Magog, your objection is not rooted wide-spread church like this becoming so reduced that its bishops 


To this jolly Giant Causeway, which the cood : : ° : : 
oy Gt 5 good old Corporation had occasionally to work in the fields.” Why ‘“‘tragic”? Their 
etd va eer. eins ae fame—and their own reputation. work in the fields is only ‘* occasional.’”’ And isn’t this manual labour 
1, ae enaardl City Fath : ponies at any rate, rather like that of the tent-maker Savut, whose other name was Pavt ? 
S nee y ers have not proved themselves de- | beast v eu a a pore or two, or ra an Se some good 
i. t Des : ; were he to tuck up his lawn sleeves and a corner 0 S apron just 
ie aney Per Estate ee Seventy -six, Sir! | to take a turn at digging and delving? Perhaps, on the soore of 
But for the lands seven centuries or so aes AR ig fix, Sir, pre Christianity, it would be well if these hard-working 


For building bridges over me. But a big job theq anniek ee vn Pease sent a few missionaries over to our comfortable 
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OUR GIANT CAUSEWAY. 


(Opening of the new Tower Bridge, Saturday, June the 30th, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales.) 
FatueER THAmeEs, ‘‘ WELL, I’M BLOWED! THIS QUITE GETS OVER ME!” 


June 30, 1894.] 


THE GOLD DAM. - 


[See the daily press for Mr. Crump’s views 
on this phenomenon. ] 


I HAVE a passion to be told 
(Amounting almost to a thirst), 
What constitutes a dam in gold, 
And when the thing is bound to burst; 
And could you tell us, Mr. Crump, 
Why silver undergoes a slump ? 


That metaphor of ‘‘ dam,” it seems, 
Is drawn from rolling logs that hug 

Each other in Norwegian streams, 
And cause a temporary plug, 

Until, I gather, Mr. Crump, 

They ultimately come down plump. 


What all the glut of oof should buy 
You say surpasses human wit; 
Strangely enough I feel that I 
Could show you what to do with it; 
Speaking for paupers, Mr. Crump, 
I rather like it in the lump. 


But soon there ’ll be a blessed spate, 
The dam will give, I understand, 
And Little Chathams turn to Great, 
And Trunks Preferred be really Grand, 
And low investments, Mr. Crump, 
Go smartly on the upward stump. 


I’m glad to hear it ; it is one 
Of those effects in which my mother 
Failed to instruct her budding son 
(The slump in silver is another) 
I’ve not developed, Mr. Crump, 
A strictly economic bump. 


Some freely back bimetallism 
To render rugged places level ; 
Some call the same a sheer abysm, 
This side—the dam, on that—the devil ; 
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A MADAME SANS-GENE. 


O ma belle blanchisseuse, 
If my laundress only were 
Aussi bonne et gracieuse, 


Should I ever growl at her? 


Bonne et belle blanchisseuse, 
Collars surely should be white ; 
Mais elle est st paresseuse ! 
Mine are yellow—is that right ? 


O ma belle blanchisseuse, 
Home to other folks she sends— 
Elle est vraiment généreuse !— 
Clothes I love as dear old friends. 


Bonne et belle blanchisseuse, 
Socks and handkerchiefs depart ; 
El n’en sat rien, trompeuse! — - 
Wring ? She wrings my very heart. 


O ma belle blanchisseuse, 

Shirt-fronts. wristbands,collarsfrayed! 
Ruine calamiteuse 

In my wardrobe is displayed. 


Bonne et belle blanchisseuse, 
Banging, brushing, done in a 
Facon si laborieuse, 
Wash my washing clean away. 


O ma belle blanchisseuse, 

Would that you ind: ed were mine, 
Toujours bonne et vertueuse, 

I should never more repine ! 


Bonne et belle blanchisseuse, 

Collars ironed by your sweet touch — 
Votre main délicieuse— 

Would delight me very much. 


When doctors differ, Mr. Crump, pereensiest ay O ma belie blanchisseuse 
The sickly camel gets the hump. What a truly happy diate? 
Had I the art to recognise SOCIAL AGONIES. Espérance trop flatteuse, 


A fiscal flutter, when I saw it, 
My oracle were darkly wise, 

No power of man or beast should draw it; 
Neither wild horses, Mr. Crump, 
Nor any earthly stomach-pump. 


‘*T say, OLD CuHapP, IT 


DEEP FOR THE Nicur!” 
‘OH, SORRY ! 


Mrs. R. is a great play-goer. She says 
The Best Manisa mostamusing piece; and 
she wanted to see Mr. WILLARD as “‘ the 
middling man,” but it was withdrawn. 


THURSDAY, DID YOU SAY 
THURSDAY WEEK, OH, YES 


COME AND DINE THIS NEXT THURSDAY !” 
‘‘CAN'T, DEAR OLD Man, 


I’VE GOT THE DUKE AND DUCHESS 


oF RUNNYMEDE, AND Lorp Savory!” 
**Oun,”—(secing it in quite a different light)—‘* NEXT 


[Their Graces and Lord 8. never turned up, after ali ! 


r be my fate. 
’S SHORT NOTICE, BUT: DO That can never be my fat 


Bonne et belle blanchisseuse, 

I must weep, and, weeping, see 
La méchante déchireuse 

Heeds not Euciib, woe is me! 


I’M ENGAGED THREE 


O ma belle blanchisseuse., 
Handkerchiefs are spoilt in shoals ; 
Je n’en at pas, la railleuse 
Makes them parts, and also holes, 


2 I THOUGHT YOU SAID 
, | SHALL BE DELIGHTED !” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


‘* ArTER reading W. 8S. Litty’s latest and really most admirable 
book, entitled The Claims of Christianity,” quoth the Baron, ‘I 
feel inclined to exclaim with the Cantab who had been compelled to 
attend a course of University sermons, ‘ Thank Heaven, I am still a 
Christian!’”’ The first part is about Buddhism, which came into 
the world 700 B.c., and at this present moment, so the Baron gathers, 
not only counts more adherents than would all Christendom even if 
united, but is absolutely spreading faster than Christianity is now 
doing, or has done, for some time past. So at the end of this first 
part, the Baron, elevating his thoughts and his eyes, exclaimed, ‘‘ I 
will be engrafted on the Buddha! I will be Buddha’d out with the 
Lilly! I will flit from flower to flower! and up to regions of Floral 
Halls above! I’ll be a Buddha-fly!”? Coming down from these 
flights of pious fancy, the Buddha-Baron commenced Part the Second 
of the same work. It was, as it were, a Turkish Bath. The Baron, 
no longer the ‘‘ Buddha-Baron,”’ but the ‘* Bechesm-on-my-eyes- 
be-it Baron,’”’ called for a fez, renounced his toddy—was not the glass 
well-nigh void ?—sent out for a sixpenny bottle of the best sherbert, 
and was considering the advisability of immediately consulting the 
Baroness as to giving a general order for a Harem at the Stores 
of some Universal Provider, when, on resuming his study, and after 
finishing the third part, which concludes this work with a convincing 
summary of the superiority of Christianity over any other form of 
religion, he counter-ordered the fez, kept silence on the Harem 
subject, gave the sherbert to the youngest Baronite, aged seven, and, 

‘ter a pipe and one more toddy, the Baron murmured ‘‘ Christianus 
sum non Uidipus.” Then melodiously whistling ‘' Lilly Bolero,’ he 


‘* That calm repose 
Which innocence and virtue only knows.” 


But before doing so he uttered the quotation which heads this brief 
‘notice. ‘‘ I have a multitude of books to read, and but scant time to 
look into them till the vacation arrive! But, ah me!” sighed the 
Baron, ‘‘ is there any vacation for this ever-toiling, never complaining, 
servus servorum of the public, 
‘‘THe INDEFATIGABLE BARON DE Book-Worms?” 
FERS SRE SER SESE REI ETE STEERS SEY 


What’s in a Name? 
[Among the delegates on the platform at the Leeds Conference was the 
‘Rey. Tosras Borrin, B.A. (Birmingham).’’] 
Wuitst rampant Radicals were wildly up and at 
The Lords, quite undeterred by Tory scoffin’, 
To represent the Nonconformist conscience, sat 
A Reverend with name—Toxnts Borrin! 


‘* THE PowkERs THAT BE.”’—Who are these? Easily answered, as 
just now they happen to be the two Powers, grandsons of the great 
rish actor TYRONE Powrkr, and sons of HArorp ‘‘ of that ilk,’’? who 
are playing one as author and actor, and the other as actor with the 
author, in the new melodrama at the Princess's called The Texan, 


_Of course, the eldest Prince Teck will pay it an early visit, as he 


must have a kindly feeling for The Techs’ son! (Oh!! Oh!!) 


_ Aunt Mupp ier rarely gets names correctly. The other day, talk- 
ing on literary subjects, she told a friend, ‘‘ My dear, I’m never tired 


ascended the Baronial stairs to seek, beneath his virtuous eider-downy, 


of reading PrckEns’s Dickwich.” 


| 
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“THE WEATHER AND THE CROPS.” 


Rusticus. ‘‘ Yes; I GRow ALL MY OWN VEGETABLES—MY OWN POTATOES, MY OWN CUCUMBERS, ASPARAGUS, GRAPES, APPLES— 


EVERYTHING !” 


Urbanus, ‘‘ AH! AND THESE ARE YOUR OWN CHILDREN, OF COURSE? 


WITH THEM, OLD CHAP!” 


UM—SEASON SEEMS TO HAVE BEEN A LITTLE BACKWARD 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 
(Being a Series of Private Letters on these and other Subjects. ) 


No, VIII.—From CarTatn THE Hon, JAN FarquHar, 151st REcr., 
ALDERSHOT, TO Mrs. MAxwELL, Bouton STREET, W. 


My pear DopDLEs, December 18, 189—. 


You’rea ripper ; but then you always are. Will 1 dine with 
you atthe ‘‘Plato”? Won’tI just. The party you propose will be 
simply Al. Old ARGENTINO isn’t a bad old sort; but, I say, 
Dopvtxs, I don’t think you ought to lead the old chap on as you do. 
You’ll ruin him in flowers. They say he’s got a dozen gold mines in 
Peru, and farms as big as Scotland in Brazil, with hundreds of slaves 
toiling for him night and day; but even with all that, he’s bound to 
go pop if he chips in with bouquets of hot-house flowers ten yards 
round every time he meets you, not to speak of the pretty little 
velvet-lined nests with their diamond eggs which you occasionally 
find in the branches of the exotticks (how’s that for words and spell- 
ing,eh? I’m getting to be a regular Dr. Jonson). 

Harotp Maypew ain’t a bad sort. He’s a good soldier anyhow, 
with lots of go about him; why, he took a couple of hundred men 
somewhere on the frontier in India and just waltzed round a whole 
tribe of niggers, climbed up a dozen precipices like a cat goes up a 
tree, and knocked all their stone walls about their ears, I’ve never 
talked to his brother Victor, but I've seen him ; always looks as 
stiff as a biscuit and turns up his nose till you could hang a cricket 
cap nee : ge i sort anyhow, I’m certain. 5 

00K here, DODDLES, it’s no end good of you wanting me to run in 
double harness ; and, if I did feel inclined th: *d as 
myself hitched alongside of Lucy Bee de One ae eae 


_ alongsid EY as anyone 

honestly, I don’t think it’s my form—not just yet sae What 
matchmakers you women are! Youre never happy, any of you, till 
you’ve taken a poor devil of a chap away from all his little eames 
and all his little comforts, and got him safely started in the Peram- 
bulator Stakes. It ’s all very well to talk, but the more I see of the 
world, the more I’m convinced that men were never meant to marry. 


That ’s a game that may suit women, but it don’t suit us. Where’s 


the catch of it? You say I want money; that’s right enough, but 
I’d rather go on as I am than take £10,000 a year with the sort of 
penalty that you generally find buckled on to it. A girl’s all right 
as long as she’s a girl; but it don’t last long, that’s were the pinch 
comes, and some of ’em turn into frumps, and others nag the life 
out of a chap, and then there ’s what they call the care of a family— 
all the blessed little olive-branches opening their beaks, and wanting 
to be fed (that don't sound right somehow, but you know what 
I mean). If you can pick me out the dead spit of yourself, I’ll 
marry her to-morrow ; but you know as well as I do that there’s 
only one DoppixEs in the world. Tom’s a lucky beggar, and—— 
There, I’m getting quite sentimental, so I’ll drop that tack. Any- 
how, the American widow is off. I can’t do it, and there’s an end 
of it. She introduced me to her blessed father—‘* Popper’? she 
called him—and the old man finished me. 

I’m writing to BERKELEY to ask him and Lucy B. to dine at the 
‘* Plato” on Thursday, so we can put off all discussion till we see 
how that evening pans out. Bless you, DoppLES, you’re a good sort. 
Awfully glad to hear you’re going to the WittoveHBys’ ‘ Divorce 
Supper.” I’m to bethere. Whatagameitis. Maser. KinticgRew 
and ALIcE KENDALL are going, and I hear Torrr: Monrressor and 
ALMA KicksEy are asked. I wonder if Torrre will do her wig-dance. 
She took off ARGENTINO’s curly, brown head-covering as neat as nine- 
pence last time she did it. Never saw anyone so angry as that old 
gold-mine was. Dick Tarzoys is terrible gone in that quarter they 
say, which is a pity, because he’s a real good chap. Aw revoir on 
Thursday. Remember me to Tom. Yours to a cinder, 


JACK, 


GERMAN OPERA AND Mr. J. L. Toorz.—Our eminent Comedian 
wishes it to be distinctly understood that he has no¢ entered into an 
engagement with Sir DRuRIoLANUS to appear at his theatre in Die 
Walkire, which Mr. J. L. Toore here takes this German-opera- 
tunity of stating is mot an adaptation or translation of Walker— 
London. Mr. J. L. Tooter begs to add that his season concludes 
next Saturday, when 7'he Best Man (now in London) will go out of 
town for ‘‘ betterment,” in order to return better than ever. 
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SMALL ENGRAVINGS. 


National’ 


ADVANTAGE of a Big Racer, 177 


Amateur Gardener’s Children (An), 310 
Student, 97 


Artistic Youth and Angry Father, 124 
Asking a Friend to Dine, 809 


Asking a Stranger to Drink, 195 

Aunt Jane at the Barn Dance, 66 
Authoress and newly-married Friend, 255 
Banker’s and Broker’s Compliments, 23 
Battle of Islington (The), 269 

Be-fogged Gent at Refreshment Bar, 1(€5 
Before and after Cab Strike, 291 
Bill-poster and Lady-love, 243 

Bismarck and the Imperial Pint, 50 
Brown startled by Runaway Hunter, 46 
Budget Bullet-proof Cuirass (The), 266 
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Butcher and Old Sweetheart, 252 
Butler announces Mrs. Cohen, 123 
Buying a Penny Haddock, 133 
Caged Bird asking for a Tip, 183 
Caterpillars versus Sparrows, 287 
Charlie’s Old Enemy, 5 
Civic Turtle and County Council Boa 
Constrictor, 110 
Coachman’s Bad-tempered Wife, 12 
Cockney Gents and Partridges, 292 
Colonel's Opinion on Lady Novelist, 186 
Company Cormorant and Fishes, 2:0 
Cook wanting Anarchists Galantined, 275 
Correcting his Friend about Botticelli, 270 
Dame Harcourtia in the S8till-room, 59 
Dentist also to Stop her Tongue, 135 
Depressed Dukes, 302 
Devil as an Anarchist (The), 98 
Discussing a Caddish Actor, 171 
Dismounted Hunting Man and Jumper, 27 
Doctor and Stout Lady Patient, 49 
Doctor and the Squire’s Cheque, 70 
Donna Quixote, 194 
Duke who doesn’t attend Parliament, 258 
Edwin has no Eyes for Good Looks, 246 
Effie on Hunting the Butchers, 166 
Kight-Oar Race in Prehistoric Times, 111 
Entry of Tophatite into Rotten Row, 297 
Epsom Visitor and Minister Stiggins, 269 
Ethel and Mamma's Painting, 45 
Farthing Buyer at Grocer’s (A), 214 
Female Decadent and Frenchman, 299 
Fishing with a Leg of Mutton, 228 
Footman on Aristocratic Decadence, 244 
Fractious Racer at the Post, 279 
French Beauty and Russian Bear, 122 
Gent ‘‘readiug between the Lines,” 65 
German Visitor who wants Polish, 1£8 
Getting Girls to Row, 303 
Gladstone and Homer, 218 
Gladstone’s Biarritz Song, 62 
Golf ‘‘ Bogey Competition,” 159 
G. O. M. and Scotch Pipers, 107 
G. O. M. and the Queer Oyster, 93 
G. O. M. reading Rosebery’s Speech, 184 
Gouty Husband and Club Dinner, &5 
Grandmamma and Ma’m’selle’s Wings, 15 
Greek Micawher (The), 2 
Harcourt and Clarke as Salvationists, 182 
Horse's very strong Near Leg (A), 218 
Hunting Lady who is too Forward, 133 
Hunting Man and ‘’Ware Wire |” 158 
Hunting Man’s Stone-wall Difficulty, ¢9 
Husband calls himself a Born Fool, 54 
Irish Groom at a Jumping Contest, 75 
frishman and Seidlitz Powder, 268 
Jack Tar and the Naval Budget, 288 
Jones and the Influenza, 39 
Jones enjoys a Decent Meal, 102 
“Josephus Cubicularius ” Orchidensis, 74 
Journalistic Cabman (The), 221 
‘*Labby ” as Guy Fawkes, 200 
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Officious Old Lady and Sharp Boy, 198 
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‘*Labby” as ‘‘ Peter Bell,” 131 

Labourer and Minister, 190 

Ladies and the Luncheon Menu, 18 

Lady Equestrian and Small Nephew, 63 

Lady’s.Epaulettes in an Omnibus, 118 

La République and Joan of Arc, 242 

‘‘ Leisure Class”’ in America (The), 78 

Link-boys and Gent in Fog, 37 

Little Girl studying her Symptoms, 202 

Madame Ja République and Bruin, 56 

Making a Fourteenth at Dinner, 162 

Mare who is as Clever as a Woman, & 

Marrying one Twice his Age, 207 

Master Tommy and the Roast Hare, 6 

Meceenas Brown’s Unique Statue, 256 

Mephistopheles’ proper Colour, 118 

Merchant and Masquerading Clerk, 219 

Miss Australia and Miss Shaw, 26 — 

Miss Sampson and Smithereen’s Bag, 90 

Monster Parliamentary Meeting (A), 237 

Mr. G. at Biarritz, 38 

Mr. Green’s Dance Partner, 306 

Mr. Punch’s Picture of Rioting, 83 

Mrs. Brown on Clergyman’s Practive, 21 

Mrs. R. at the Silversmith’s, 61 

Navy Estimates Hornpipe, 146 

Neptune and the New Nymph, 14 

Nervous Youth and a Debutante, 154 

New Gardener and the Peas, 251 

New Parlour-Maid and Caller, 1&5 

New Year's Parliamentary Fancy Ball. 11 

Octogenarian Free Liver and Temperauce 
Hibernian, 239 


Old Hall (The), 120 
“‘Old Joe and Young Joe!” 95 
Old Judge and Indian General, 203 
Old Lady and Rector’s Daughter, 42 
Old Lady waiting for a Cab, 257 
Old School Literary Ladies, 215 
Omnibus in a Fog (An), 22 a 
Our Poet and the Commissioner’s 

Daughter, 1€5 
Papa declining an Invitation, 294 
Parliamentary Bank Holiday (A), 262 
Paying Calls in an East Wind, 174 
Perplexing Five o'clock Tea (A), 119 
Popular Colonel and Sergeant, 121 
Precocious little Boy's Practical Joke, 1'4 
Prehistoric Bathers disappointed, 87 
Prehistoric ‘‘ Derby” (A), 274 
Prehistoric Holiday Outing (A), 147 
Prehistoric Lecture on Evolution, 298 
Prehistoric Residential Flats, 250 
Primevai Naval Engagement (A), 3 
Primeval Royal Academy Show, 226 
Private Political Rehearsal, 47 
Prosperous Briton and Poor Relation, 48 
Protestant Cab-Horse (A), 179 
Publican and Cabby on Strike, 254 
Punch’s Maxim Gun, 1 
Quiet Night in Primeval Parliament, 178 
Rabbit on the Wall (The), 206 
Raid on a Cockroach Club, 117 
Rateatcher and Ladies, 10 
Rival Vets (The), 290 
‘Rob Roy Macgregor oh!” 106 
Rosebery abandons Racing, 278 
Royal Academy Gems, 227 
Rudyard Kipling and Animals, 286 
Salisbury and the ‘‘ Unhappy Dispatch,” 71 
Saying Things about their Mothers, 13 
Schoolboy’s Sprained Wrist, 155 
Sea-side Photo on Breezy Day, 36 
Shipping Husband and Flippant Wife, 34 
Sir Edwin Mikarnoldo, 263 
Small Gent and large Dancing Lady, 150 
“Smoking a little” to Sick Lady, 160 
Soap charged in Hotel Bill, 210 
Stage-coach Swell and Irvish-Coster, 267 
Stodge and the R. A. Porter, 169 
Street Toy-sellers, 285 
‘* Strikes on the Box,” 264 
Suggested Cycle-Cab, 276 
Swells and their Neckties, 234 
Telling a German’s Character, 288 
Tired Bishop and his Butler, 94 
Toboganning on Parliament Hill, 24 
Tommy and a Pretty Lady, 222 
Touring Pianist’s Hair (A), 143 
Two Ladies ‘‘ Marketing,” 142 
Two Mothers and Skating Daughters, 30 
Two Normandy Lovers, 29 
Tying up his Trousers, 249 
Uncle and Nephew at Whist, 167 
Uncle St. George and the Dragon, §2 
Village Schoolmistress’s Vision (The), 158 
Villiers and Gladstone “‘ Pair,” 191 
Visit to Prehistoric Artist s Studio, 51 
Volunteer Sentry and Yokel, 141 
Wading through Muddy Novel, 282 
Waiter upsets Tureen on Customer, €0 
vie ee “ the Frost (A), 17 

Ly aterfamilias joined i 

3 Cla, e j Gambling 

‘ishing himself off Frisky Mare, 130 
Wood-Nymph and the Wood-cuter, 170 
Young Lady desiring to go Abroad, 231 
Youth Trespassing in the Water, 283 
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ScenE—Mr. Pouncn’s Sanctum at “ the Season of the Year.” Enter Sir Roger DE Cover.ey and Dr. Syntax. 


OU may not recognise me, Mr. Puncu?” quoth the old Knight, with stately modesty. 
“Not recognise Sir RoceR DE CovERLEY?” rejoined Mr. Puncu, urbanely. 


Saracen’s Head—ha! ha! ha !—I should know those well-loved lineaments.”’ 
‘“‘T perceive, indeed,” said the Knight, with scarcely-veiled complacency, ‘that you have perused my friend Arricus- 


66 
“Why, even disguised as a 


Appison’s all-too flattering account of me and my several adventures.” 
*‘ Nor,” added he, turning to the quaint, black-vestured, bob- 


“| know my Spectator by heart,” replied Mr. Puncu. 
wigged figure at Sir Roczr’s elbow, “ are Dr. Synrax’s Tours unfamiliar to my memory. Like yourself, I can say — 


‘You well know what my pen can do, I ride, and write, and sketch, and print, I prose it here, I verse it there, 
‘And I employ my pencil too. | And thus create a real mint ; And picturesque it everywhere.’ ” 
‘Marvellous man!” cried Dr. Synrax, lifting his eyebrows until they almost met the downward curve of his tilted wig. 
«“ Topy,” cried Mr. Punog, “call for clean, pipes, a roll of the best Virginia, a dish of coffee, wax candles, and the 
Supplement (otherwise my Christmas Number). Tell them, Tostas, to follow with a bowl of steaming punch—my own par- 
ticular merum nectar—and Sir Roger shall see what I have forgotten of his story, his tastes, and the duties of Amphitryon !” 
In two minutes the Illustrious Trio were “ making the centuries meet” under the benignly blending influences of 


Good Tobacco, Sound Tipple, and Cheery Talk. 
«And how fares ‘ Our Village’ (to quote Miss Mtrrorp) in these revolutionary days? ” queried Dr. Synrax. 


Mr. Puncu smiled, and promptly quoted :-— 
“¢ And liquor that was brew’d at home 
Among the rest was seen to foam. 
The Doctor drank, the Doctor ate, 
Well pleased to find so fair a treat. 


Then to his pipe he kindly took, 
And, with a condescending look, 
Call’d on his good Host to relate 
What was the Village’s new state.’ ” 


«Exactly so,” cried the pursuer of the picturesque, profoundly flattered by Mr. Punon’s prodigious memory. 
“ Aye, prithee, Mr. Puncu,” said the old Knight, seriously, “tell us what means all this new-fangled nonsense of 


Parish Meetings, Village Councils, Hodge pitchforked into power, and Squire and Parson out of it, and I know not what 


revolutionary rubbish and impious absurdity ?” 
“Tt means, my dear Knight,” replied Mr. Punou pleasantly, ‘that power and responsibility, otherwise the Village 
Vote, are, like a new IpHicENIA, to rouse the rustic Cymon into manhood and manners, till he of whom it was said that 


‘His corn and cattle were his only care, 
And his supreme delight, a country fair,’ 


shall tearn to rule not only himself, but his own village. You remember your Dryprn, Sir Roger?” 


OCP el AR ANE EP EA AOR 


ar 
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« Humph!” groaned the Knight, “ too well, too well ! 
‘A judge erected from a country clown’ 
might do well enough in poetry, but may mean ruin in practice. My misguided and stubborn friend, Sir ANDREW 
Freeport, should have lived to see this day, and acknowledge the prescience of the testy old Tory he was wont to deride.” 

“ Tilly-vally, my dear Sir Rocer,” returned the host, cheerily ; ‘ trouble not thine honest soul with such gruesome 
forebodings. ‘ The old order changeth, yieldeth place to new.’ But tis ‘lest one good custom should corrupt the world.’ 
Cymon, with a vote, will not capsize the Commonwealth, any more than the British workman hath done, despite the 
prognostications of Bos Lows and other cocksure clever ones. Ill see that the ‘ Good Old ‘Times ” are not banished, save to 
give place to Better New Ones! The New Village, Dr. Synrax, may not be quite as picturesque—in the old artistically 
dilapidated, damp, dirty, disease-gendering sense—as the old one. As you yourself said— 


‘Though ’twill to hunger give relief, 
There ’s nothing picturesque in beef.’ 


No, nor are cleanliness, sanitation, education, fair wage, an independent spirit, and the capacity for self-government. These 
things, dear Doctor, make the Man, not the Picture, and Man-making is—or should be—the aim of modern statesmanship.” 
“Mr. Poxcu,” said Sir Roger DE CoverLEy earnestly, “ my only wish is that Merry England, in going in for the 
New Politics may not lose the old humanities and humours and heartinesses.” 
« As described, Sir Roger, in your own words, of which your presence and the festive season, remind me: 


‘T have often thought that it happens very well that Christmas should fall out in the middle of winter. It is the most dead, un- 
comfortable time of the year, when the poor people would suffer very much from their poverty and cold, if they had not good cheer, warm 
fires, and Christmas gambols to support them. I love to rejoice their poor hearts at this season, and to see the whole village merry in my 
great hall. I allow a double quantity of malt to my small beer, and set it a-running for twelve days to everyone that calls for it.’” ; 

; (The Spectator, No. 131, Tuesday, July 31, 1711.) 


“Trust me, gentlemen,” continued Mr. Puncu, “all that was really good—like this—in the Good Old Times you 
know can be preserved in the Better New Times we hope for. There will be plenty of work for the Sir Rogers, the 
Dr. Syntaxes, for your humane Vicar, Doctor, and your Squire Hearty and Squire Bounry, in the New Village as in the old 
one. We love the old country customs, but our country dance cannot for ever be to the same old tune—even the loved and 
time-honoured one of ‘ Sir Roger de Coverley’!” 

“Sir,” said the good old Knight, gladly, ‘‘ you are doubtless right—as you always are—and I shall return to the 
Shades greatly solaced both by your good cheer and your good counsel! ” 

“Sorry to lose your company so soon!”’ cried the Fleet Street Amphitryon. ‘I perceive, Dr. Synrax, that your old 
grey mare, Grizzle, awaits you at the door. ‘Vale! O Vale!’ Yow ride pillion-wise, Sir Roger, I suppose. Well, to 
cheer your journey, brighten the Shades, and reassure ye both as to the safety of the New Village under the guidance of the 
Old Counseller, take with ye my 


One Handved and Sebenth Volume! 1” 


—— 
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‘‘Don’r MAKE A NOISE, OR ELSE YOU ’LL WAKE THE BABY 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Aout the reminiscences of GrorGE AuGustus Sata there lingers 
a before-the-Flood flavour which abashes my Baronite. In Things 
I have Seen, and People I have Known, two volumes, published by 
CassELL, there is nothing merely modern. The only thing G. A. S. 
doesn’t appear to have seen was the world in the state of chaos, and 
almost solitary among the people he has not known was METHU- 
SELAH. That is anillusion due to the art of the writer, for, as a 
matter of fact, his recollections commence in the year 1839, when he 
was a boy at school in Paris, snubbed, fillipped, tweaked, punched, 
and otherwise maltreated, by way of avenging Waterloo in his 
person, and redressing the petty injuries inflicted upon NaPoLEon at 
St. Helena by Sir Hupson Lowr. Mr. Sara has not only lived long 
but, like Unyssrs, has travelled much, and has had singular good 
fortune in being around when things were stirring.'! Thus, for 
example, in the year 1840, as he happened to be strolling down the 
Rue de la Paix, he saw a carriage draw up at a jeweller’s shop, 
escorted by a troop of shining cuirassiers. Init were two handsomely- 
dressed ladies, ‘* in cottage bonnets, with side-ringlets.”” There was 
also a Norman peasaut-woman, and in her lapreposed a greatly gloritied 
baby. One of the ladies was the Duchesse D’OrLEANS, Consort of 
the Heir Apparent, and the bundle of pink flesh was the Comte de 
Paris, who seemed at the time to have nothing to do but to grow up 
to man’s estate, and take his place among the kings of France. 
Sixteen years later, in the Rue de Rivoli, Mr. Sava saw another 
carriage; more glittering cuirassiers; another little pink face; 
again two little pudgy hands, and a surrounding wave of lace. Baby 
number two was the Prince Imperial, and the scenes culled from 
the flowery field of the great journalist’s memory mark two memor- 
able epochs in French history. A mere list of the people Mr. Sata 
has known, and the things he has seen, form of themselves an entic- 
ing, even an exhilarating chapter. TuHackrray and Dickrns he 
knew, and worked with, and he throws some fresh light on their 
characters. Soldiers, actors, statesmen, kings, murderers, and 
habitats of debtors’ prisons, have all come under his observation, 
and live again in his pages. He is careful to make it clear that this 
is not his autobiography. On that he is still engaged. This work, 
presented asa sort of hors d’euvre, effectually serves to whet the 


VOL, CVII, 


appetite, and makes the world hope he will hurry up with the 
remaining dishes in the rare feast. ‘‘So says my Baronite, and the 
Court is with him.” a | 
In reply to a question, which is ‘‘ not a conundrum,” at least 
so says an Inquirer, as to ‘‘ why the Baron spells ‘ sherbet’ with two | 
‘y’s’ instead of only one,”’ the Baron would remind his interlocutor |. 
that, firstly, ‘‘ genius is above all rules”’; that, secondly, the Baron 
would rather err with two ‘‘r’s” than have anything to do with a | 
“bet”? when it can possibly be avoided ; thirdly, that being of a 
generous disposition, in this hot weather he loves prodigality in 
liquids; not ashamed of avowal. Finally, he states that he uncon- 
ditionally withdraws the ‘‘r”’ in the second syllable of ‘‘ sherbert,” 
because in ‘‘ sherbet” there is no ’ert to anyone. So here’s to his 
eminent Inquirer’s jolly good health, says 
THE Bountirut B. pE B.-W. 


6 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


One of the most pleasing incidents at the opening of the Tower 
Bridge was the introduction by the Lorp CHAMBERLAIN of the 
Recorder of London to H.R.H. the Prince of Wars. ‘‘ Our Own 
Special’ was not sufficiently near to hear the dialogue that passed 
between them, but he has reasons for believing that Lord CARRINGTON 
observed to H.R.H., ‘Sir, I have the honour to present to your notice 
Sir Coartes Hatz.’”’? Not to be outdone in courtesy, the Recorder 
immediately added, ‘‘ And I, Sir, am delighted to make known to 
your Royal Highness Lord Carrineton.’’? ‘Then returned the 
Prince, with his customary gracious kindliness, ‘‘I am rejoiced | 
to meet two officials of so much distinction; but, do you know, 
—I fancy we have met before! Indeed I am certain that the 
excellent make-up of Sir CHARLES’ wig and the easy carriage of 
the Lorp CHAMBERLAIN could only have been acquired by long prac- 
tice on the boards of the Cambridge A.D.C. I congratulate you my 
Lord, and you Mr. Recorder upon the excellent use to which you have 
put the educational advantages that you and I have derived from 
our common 4/ma Mater.”’ At this point the Tower guns began to 
be fired, and consequently the eanninder of the conversation was lost 
in the reverberations of heavy artillery. 
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(Vide Poem, ‘* The Battle of the Budget.’’) 
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THE SOCIETY CRUSH AT HYDE PARK CORNER. 


Constable (in foreground, regulating Carriages and Pedestrians going North and West, to comrade ditto going East and South). ‘‘’OLD 
ON THAT LOT 0’ YOURN, Bos, WHILE I GITS RID 0’ THIS STUFF!” 
[Indicates with his left thumb the crush of Loungers who are patiently waiting his leave and help to get across to ‘* The Ladies’ Mile.” 


Vv. But such things will attend,” said he, 
THE BATTLE OF THE BUDGET. | « There is some comfort in this skull. ‘A Democratic Victory ! 
(Some Way after Southey’s ‘‘ Battle g Hope there’]l be more about ! x, 
Blenheim.”’) ee Lah ea Hie cea more, . ay nc a she a shocking sight 
"Old Kaspar’ 7. bir W.V. H-20-R1. | 7. ane qealthy men.’ seid he ter the fight was won 
I, ‘* Were hit, in oat Great Victory ! = A os “reer bel with fear— 
ine a w ut things like fh, you om, mtb 
And he before his cottage door — ‘* Now tell us what ’twas all about,” ps lala ot 
Was resting in the sun, Youn JOHNNYKIN he cries; XI. 
And by him sported on the green And little W1TLERINE looks up ‘* Great terror seized on Brother Bune ; 
Bune’s little daughter, WITLERINE. With wonder-waiting eyes ; The brewers all turned green.” 
‘* Now tell us of that Budget war, ‘That was a very cruel thing!” 
Il. And what-they whopped each other for.” Said little WITLERINE. 
She saw But1’s youngest, JoHNNYKIN, ‘* Nay, nay, you naughty girl! ” quoth he; 
Roll something large and round VIl. ‘*It was a—People’s Victory ! 
Which he beside the village pump ‘| “Tt was the Rads,” old KAspPaR cried, a 
In playing there had found ; ‘* That put the Nobs to rout. ve a pe ; 
He came to ask what he had found But what we whopped each other for And everybody praised the Knight 
That was so large, and smooth, and round. Some people can’t make ont. e Who such a fight did win! a 
But ’twas a long, hard fight,” quoth he, But what good comes of it—to us P 
it. ‘* And we’d a well-earned Victory! — i Quoth little JoHNNYKIN. , 
Old Kaspar took it from the boy, Ah! ef you live, you'll learn!” said he; 
And winked a wary eye; yur * ‘* But ’twas a Glorious Victory ! 
And then the old cna shook his head, a aa ory aes Blenheim, then XII. 
And with a natural sigh, aised quite a Bitter Cry ; ‘“ ; +4 7: . : 
‘‘This is some Landlord’s skull,” said he, Dukes said their dwellings they ’d shut up, ee ome me Budget-Beer, 
‘* Who fell in our Great Victory ! (Though that was all my eye!) | a a scant ei that abull 
They ’d fe hard put to it (they said) Will ata Be acartiee decteaneall 
IV. To keep a roof above their head. | 5 angles OF ee a 
‘This jug of ale, my WITLERINE, ee = at ar aacrtt ra that,” quoth he, 
Seems rather thin and flat! IX. ~ ses belie tah heli es’ © 
Eh! ‘ Budget-Beer,’ of the new tap ? ** With protests loud the country round —— ne 
Watered, and weak at that! Was ringing far and wide ; A GREAT many young ladies have a literary 
Humph! With it, then, I mustn’t quarrel, | Our ‘ Predatory Policy’ . taste just now, and during this warm weather 


It is that sixpence on the barrel ! (As usual) was decried, are rushing into print. 


LYRE AND LANCET. 
(A Story in Scenes.) 


PART I.—SHADOWS CAST BEFORE. 


| Scene I.—Srr Rupert Cutvertn’s Study at Wyvern Court. It 
| is a rainy Saturday morning in February. Sir Rupert is at hes 
writing-table, as Lady CULVERIN enters with a deprecatory atr. 


Lady Culverin. So here you are, Rupert! Not very busy, are 
| you? I won’t keep you a moment, (She goes to a window.) Sucha 
nuisance it’s turning out so wet with all these people in the house, 
isn’t it ? 7 
a Rupert. Well, I was thinking that, as there’s nothing doing 


look after-—— ; he 

Lady Culv. No, no, the men are playing billiards, and the women 
are in the Morning Room—they ’re all right. 
you about to-night. You know the Luiiinerons and the dear 

ishop and Mrs. RopNry, and 
one or two other people, are 
coming to dinner? Well, who 
ought to take in RowEsra ? 

Sir Rup: (in dismay). Ro- 
HEsIA! Noidea she was coming 
down this week ! 

Lady Culv. Yes, by the 4.45. 
With dear Marstz, Surely you 
knew that ? 

Sir Rup. In a sort of way; 
didn’t realise it was so near, 
that’s all. 

Lady Culv. It’s some time 
since we had her last. And she 
wanted to come. I didn’t think 
you would like me to write and 
put her off. 

Sir Rup. Put her off? Of 
course I shouldn’t, ALBINIA. 
If my only sister isn’t welcome 
at Wyvern at any time—I say, 
at any time—where the deuce 
zs she welcome ? 

Lady Culv. I don’t know, 
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t of doors, I might get a chance to knock off some of these con- | 
faded accounts, but—(resignedly)—if you think I ought to go and | 


I only wanted to ask | 


dear Rupert. But—but about 
the table ? 

Sir Rup. So long as you don’t 
put her near me—that’s all I 
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Sir Rup. Don’t see what any fellow wants with an alias. Whats 
his real name ? ; 

Lady Culv. Well, I know it was sometheng ending in ‘“‘ ell,” but 
I mislaid his letter. Still, CLArton Buarr is the name he writes 
under; he’s a poet, RupERT, and at celebrated, so I’m told. 

Sir Rup. (uneasily). A poet! hat on earth possessed you to ask 
a literary fellow down here? Poetry isn’t much in our way; and a 
poet will | be, confoundedly ! : ai 

Lady Culv, I really couldn’t pe it, Rupert. RoHesiA insisted 
on my having him to meet her. She likes meeting clever and in- 
teresting people. And this Mr. Barr, it seems, has just written a 
volume of verses which are finer than anything that’s been done 
'since—well, for ages / 

Sir Rup. What sort of verses? | 

Lady Culv. Well, they ’re charmingly bound. I’ve got the book 
in the house, somewhere. Rouesta told me to send for it; but I 
_haven’t had time to read it yet. : 
Sir Rup. Shouldn’t be surprised if RoHesra hadn’t, either. 
_ Lady Culv. At all events, she’s heard it talked about. The young 

<i man’s verses have made quite a 

sensation ; they ’re so dreadfully 
clever, and revolutionary, and 
morbid and pessimistic, and all 
that, so she made me promise to 
ask him down here to meet her! 

Sir Rup. Devilish thoughtful 
of her. 

| Wi Lady Culv. Wasn’t it? She 
|) thought it might be a valuable 
lt th experience for him; he’s sprung, 
i : 


I believe, from quite the mid 
class. 

Sir Rup. Don’t see myself 
why should he be sprung on us. 
Why can’t Ronesia ask him to 
her own place? 

Lady Culv. I daresay she 
will, if he turns out to be quite 
presentable. And, of course, he 
may, RupERT, for anything we 
can tell. 

Sir Rup. Then you’ve never 
seen him yourself! How did 
you manage to ask him here, 
then ? 

Lady Culv. Oh, I wrote to 
-him. through his publishers. 
RoweEsiA says that’s the usual 
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care about. 

Lady Culv. I mean—ought I 
to send her in with Lord Lur- 
LINGTON, or the Bishop ? 

Sir Rup. Why not let ’em 
toss up? Loser gets her, of 
course. 

Lady Culv. Rupert! <As if 
I could suggest such a thing to 
the Bishop! I suppose she’d 
better go in with Lord Lut- 
LINeToN—he’s Lord Lieutenant 
—and then it won’t matter if 
she does advocate Disestablish- 
ment. Oh, but I forgot; she 
thinks the House of 

Sir R 
Talked poor CantrreE into his tomb a 
due there. Always lecturing, and d 
the law, as long as J can 
never could! 

Lady Culv. I don’t think 
And I’m sure J get on very 

Su Rup. Because 


good ten years before he was 
omineering, and laying down 
remember her, Can’t stand Ronxes1a— 


you ought to say so, really, Rupert. 
well with her—generally, ms 
| ba mete you prog nes to her. 
| a iv. 1’m sure on't, Rupert—at least, no more tha 
set Dey else. Dear Ronesta is 80 strong-minded and advanced ana 
fan tel ue i ee in all the new movements and 
< y, Hab SNe. C In adiction: gs j ic 
os her dens, rane Se and contradiction ; she is so democratic 
. wr Ltup. Didn’t prevent her marrvine 
cratic Countess—it’s downright unter) CoNTIRE- Ange sonr 

Lady Culv, She believes it’s her duty tose 
ene half aba That reminds me—did 

/ 1S comin own. thi reni 
conta n this. evening, 
(Ser Rup, Carton Buarr! never h i 

: ATR! er heard of F 

Lady Culv. I suppose I forgot. Gee sa isn’t hi 

name though; it’s only'a—an alias, ean) ae 


eee enne Ricca oi aa eee 


t an example and meet 
I tell you Mr. CLarton 
too?—only till Monday, 


oO 
oO 


“What on earth possessed you to ask a literary fellow down here 2” 


Lords ought to be abolished too / 
up. Whoever takes Rosia in is likely to have a time of it. 


way with literary persons one 
doesn’t happen to have met. 
And he wrote to say he would 
come. 

Sir Rup. So we’re to havea 
morbid revolutionary poet stay- 
ing in the house, are we? 
He’ll come down to dinner in a 
flannel shirt and no tie—or else 
a ved oné—if he don’t bring 
down a beastly* bomb and try 
to blow usall up! You’ll find 
you ’ve made ‘a mistake, AL- 
BINIA, depend upon it. 
ens $ : Lady Culv. Dear RupErt, 
aren't you just a little bit narrow? You forget that nowadays the 
very best houses are proud to entertain Genius—no matter what their 
opinions and appearance may be. And besides, we don’t know what 
changes may be coming. Surely it is wise and prudént to conciliate 
the clever young men who might inflame thé masses against us. 
Ronest thinks so; she says it may be our only chance of stemming 
the rising tide of Revolution, Rupert! — 

Str Rup. Oh, if Ronesra thinks a revolution can be stemmed by 
asking a few poets down from Saturday to Monday, she might do 
her share of the stemming at all events. 

Lady Culv. But you will be xzce to him, RuPERT, won’t you ? 

Su Rup. I don't know that I’m in the habit of being uncivil to 
any guest of yours in-this house, my dear, but I’ll be hanged if I 
grovel to him, you know; the tide ain’t as high as all that. But it’s 
an infernal nuisance, ‘pon my word it is; you must look after him 
yourself, Z’can’t. I°don’t know what to talk to geniuses about: I’ve 
forgotten all the poetry I ever learnt.. And if he comes out with any 
of his Red Republican theories in my hearing, why—— 

Lady-Culv. Oh, but he won’t, dear. I’m certain he’ll be quite 
mild and inoffensive. Look at SHaksPEARE—the bust, I mean—and 
he began as a poacher ! 

Str Rup. Ah, and this cha 
could, I daresay ; do away wit 


would put down the Game Laws if he 
h everything that makes the countty 


a 
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worth living in. Why, if he had his way, 
ALBINIA, there wouldn’t be—— 

Lady Culv. I know, dear, I know. And 
you must make him see all that from your 
point. Look, the weather really seems to be 
clearing a little. We might all of us get out 
for a drive or something after lunch. I 
would ride, if Deerfoot’s all right again; 
he’s the only horse I ever feel really safe 
upon, now. 

Sir Rup. Sorry, my dear, but you’ll have 
to drive then. Apams tells me the horse is 
as lame as ever this morning, and he don't 
know what to make of it. He suggested 
having HorsFaLu over, but I’ve no faith in 
the local vets myself, so I wired to town for 
old Spavin. He’s seen Deerfoot before, and 
we could put him up for a night or two. (To 
TREDWELL, the butler, who enters with a 
telegram.) Eh, for me? just wait, will you, 
in case there’s an answer. (As he opens w. 
Ah, this 7s from SpaAvyin—h’m, nuisance ! 
‘‘ Regret unable to leave at present, bron- 
chitis, junior partner could attend immedi- 
ately. if required.—Spavin.” Never knew 
he had a partner. 

Tredw. I did hear, Sir Rupert, as Mr, 


| Spavin was looking out for one quite recent, 
| being hasthmatical, m’lady, and so I suppose 


this is him as the telegram alludes to. 
Sir Rup. Very likely. Well, he’s sure to 
be acompetent man. We’d better have him, 


| eh, ALBINIA ? 


| the form to TREDWELL.) 


Lady Culv. Oh, yes, and he must stay till 
Deerfoot’s better. Vl speak to Pomrret 
about having a room ready in the East 
Wing for him. Tell him to come by the 
4.45, Rupert. We shall be sending the 
omnibus in to meet that. 

Sir Rup. Allright, I’ve told him. (Giving 


sent off at once, please. (After TREDWELL 


has left.) By the way, ALBINIA, RoHEsra | 


may kick up a row if she has to come up in 
the omnibus with a vet, eh? 

Lady Culv. Goodness, so she might! but 
he needn’t go imsede. Still, if it goes on 
raining—I’ll tell THomas to order a fly for 
him at the station, and then there can’t be 
any bother about it. 


SONGS OF THE STRERTS. 


No. I.—BovquET DE BABYLON; OR, 
CirizEN’s EVENING WALK. 


PuervenH! Doctors may talk, but—I’ve been 
for a walk, which they swear will keep 
down adiposity, 

And preserve your liver from chill and shiver, 
or growing a shrivelled callosity. 

So I put on my hat—for I am getting fat !— 
and I’ve been for a walk—in the City. 

The result of that walk? Well my mouth is 
like chalk and my eyes feel all smarting 
and gritty ; 

I’ve got a sore throat from the matter afloat 
in the air. Itmay sound like a fable, 
But I’m game for betting that London is 

getting one large andmalodorous stable! ! 


Dear days of McApam! If only we had ’em, 
with all disadvantages, back again ! 


THE 


1 Oh! to hear the rattle of well-shod cattle 


upon the old granite-laid track again. 
But this wooden pavement, e’en after lave- 


ment is simple enslavement to nastiness, 


For when it is dry ’tis foul dust in your eye, 


and when moist mere malodorous pasti- 


TLESS. 
Oh, bt a Cabby, this Bouquet de Baby- 


bij ef 8 of atimonia horridly, , 
And stable-dust flying is terribly trying when 
Phwbtts is potiring down torridly ! 


My fal te ytite hot is, my larynx and glottis 
pbl like att Atiyedti Sahara, 


See that that’s | 
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I’m frantic with drouth, and the taste in my | Which worries my nose, sets my thorax in 


mouth is a mixed Malebolge and Marah. 

The water-carts come; but they’re only a 
hum, for the sun and the wind dry it up 
again, 

And then on manure in a powder impure the 
pedestrian’s fated to sup again. 

It’s worse than a circus. If men from the 
‘* Vorkus”’ were turned on to keep it well 
swept up, 

There might be improvement. But there’s 
no such movement; the dire thorax- 
torture is kept up. 


Manure-desiccation sets up irritation and 
then inflammation will follow, 

Your tonsils get red, you’ve a pain in your 
head, and you find it a labour to swallow. 

And as to your nose!—well, I do not suppose 
for that organ reformers feel pity, 

Or I really can’t think every species of stink 
would find such ready home in the City. 

There’s nothing more foul than your grim 
Asphalte-ghoul,—save that dread Tophet 
Valley of Bunyan’s !— 

And then manhole whiffs! Or nose-torturing 
sniffs from the shops that sell ‘‘ Sausage- 
and-onions’”’!! 


What everyone knows is the human proboscis 
this Bouquet de Babylon bothers, 

Surely pavements of wood cannot be very 
rk when they lead to such stenches 
and smothers, 

Ah, Sir, and dear Madam, I’m sure old 
McAnAm—though. scientist prigs may 
prove séeptic— 

Would be welcomed back by the sore- 
throated pack, Mother Earth is the true 
Ariat ek 

And go 6n pais Nh on alate evening walk, and 


the woes of this dashed wooden pavement, 


throes, my nostrils stuffs up, till I’m like 
a pug pup, all snorts, sniffs, and snuffles ; 
my temper it rufiles; gives me a choked 
lung, and a coppery tongue, a stomach at 
war, and a nasal catarrh; a cough and a 
sneeze, and a gurgleand wheeze ; a thirst 
quite immense, and a general sense that 
the bore is intense; and a perfect con- 
viction, beyond contradiction, that till 
the new brood paved our city with wood, 
and its air meas impure with dust-pow- 
dered manure, I never was sure that at 
last I had hit on one poor true-born Briton 
who was for a sore-throated slave meant ! 


CABBY’S ANSWERS. 
(To Mr. James Payn’s Conundrum.) 
[‘‘ Why does a cabman ulways indignantly re 
fuse his proper fare ?”’—JAMES PayNn.] 
Ox well, becos fare is no¢ fair ! 
Becos sech lots o’ fares is shabby ! 
Becos yer Briton is a bear, 
Or else a blessed ignerent babby ! 
Becos bare fare comes bloomin’ ’ard, 
And wot is ’ard éannot be ‘* proper” ! 
Becos we’re worrited by the ‘* Yard,” 
The British Female and the ‘‘ Copper” ! 
Becos if yer takes wot is guv, 

Yer fare thinks ’e’s too freely ‘‘ parted””! 
The more you shows yer ‘‘ brotherly love” 
The more the fare gets ’arder ’earted, 

Becus if one bob for two mile —- 
You takes, yates a bothergtion, 
Fate sniffs a diddle in yor ale 
(That ’s wy we jtits on hindivnation ! ) 
Becds ‘ Jgherie medises § noe pay, s 
Tit subta i. one, with fare’s tot ’s shabby. 
Bevds—well fin’ lly, 7 ahold sity, 
Bevos Fare ’s Faure, untid Cabby’s Cabby! 
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OUR DECADENTS. 


Flipbutt (the famous young Art-Critic). ‘‘Utto! WuHat’s THis Pencit SKETCH I ’VE JUST FOUND ON THIS EASEL?” 
Our Artist, ‘‘Ou, 1T’s BY FLUMPKIN—THE IMPRESSIONIST FELLOW ALL you YOUNG CHAPS ARE SO ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT, YOU 


‘KNOW. CLEVER, AIN'T IT?” 


Flipbutt, ‘‘Ciever! Wuy, IT’s DIVINE! SUcH FRESHNESS, SUCH NAIVETE! SucH A SPLENDID SCORN OF MERE CONVENTIONAL 


TECHNIQUE! SucH a—— 

Our Artist. ‘‘ULto, OLD Man! A THOUSAND PARDONS ! 
ScRIBBLE BY THIS LITTLE SCAMP OF A GRANDSON OF MINE, 
Four!” 


“VIVE LA REPUBLIQUE!” 


ENGLAND TO FRANCE.—June, 1894, 


Aye! Long live the Republic! ’Tis the cry 
Wrung from us even while the shadow of death 
Sudden projected, makes us catch our breath 
In a sharp agony of sympathy. : 
Her servants fall, but she—she doth not die ; 
She strideth forward, firm of foot as Fate, 
In calm invincibility elate ; 
The tear that brimmeth, blindeth not her eye, 
So fixed aloft it lowereth not to greet 
The writhing reptile bruised by her unfaltering feet! 


Vive la République! How can we who love 
Fair France’s charm, and sorrow at her sorrow, 
Better bear witness, on the bitter morrow 
Of her black grief, than lifting high above 
Even the mourning that all hearts must move, 
That cry, blent of goodwill and gratulation ? 
Five la République! In the whole stricken nation 
Doth not the dumbness of Pretenders prove 
The land’s possession by that cleansing fire, 
Which purges vatriot love from every low desire ? 


Sister in sortow now, as once in arms 
Of old “ fair enémy ” on many a field 
_in valiant days but blind, we will not yield 
To any in that sympathy which warms 
All generous hearts, or love of those gay charms 
N ature and Genius gave you as your own 
To wear, inimitable and alone + 
And now the asp-hearted Anarch’s mad alarms 
Make monstrous tumult in the midst of peace 
We cry “‘let brothers band till Cain-like slayers cease! ” 


White Lodge, Richmond. 


THAT ’S ‘THE WRONG THING YOU ’VE GOT HOLD OF! THAT’S JUST A 
HIS FIRST ATTEMPT ! 


NOT VERY PROMISING, I FEAR; BUT HE’S ONLY 


The slaughtered son you bear from forth the fray,— 
Like some winged Victory, or a Goddess high, 
With steps unshaken, glance that seeks the sky, 

Such as your glorious sculptors shape from clay,— 

Was noble, brave, and blameless ; him to slay 
Was the blood-blinded phrenzy of black hate. 
Through him the Anarch struck at your high state, 

Fair choice of France, but baffled crawls away. 

Prone at your feet your faithful servant fell, 
But you stride calmly on, unscathed, invulnerable. 


So may it be till Anarchy’s stealthy blade 
Falls pointless, shattered, from its palsied grasp, 
And helpless, harmless as a fangless asp 
It slinks from freedom’s pathway, foiled, afraid, 
Whilst the Republic, strong and undismayed, 
With robe unsmirched, its hem no longer gory, 
Strides proudly on the true high path of glory. 
Take, France, a sister’s wreath, before you laid, 
In honour of you, and of your hero brave. 
Love’s garland shall not fade on gallant Carnor's grave ! 


A PUZZLER. 


Srr,—I enclose a cutting from the Manchester Guardian, June 25. 


“Yesterday the Darwen police arrested Tuomas Beckert, a weaver. 
During a disturbance in a local public-house on Saturday night Becker? 
was kicked under the chin, and died immediately.” 

Query when was Tomas Becxerr arrested? What became of the 
man who, in the *‘ disturbance,” kicked Becker under the chin? 
Yours, SNIPPER, 


* THE New Boy.”—Doing wonderfully well. ‘‘ Going strong.”— 
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“VIVE LA REPUBLIQUE!” 


‘“THE TEAR THAT BRIMMETH, BLINDETH NOT HER EYE, 
SO FIXED ALOFT IT LOWERETH NOT TO GREET 
THE WRITHING REPTILE BRUISED BY HER UNFALTERING FEET!” 
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GAIETY ‘‘ SANS-GENE.” 


Madame Sans-Géne, represented by Madame Rfsanx, at the 
Gaiety Theatre, has made a decided hit. The plot of the piece by 
Messieurs Sarpou and Morxav is poor, but it shows what an ex- 
perienced dramatist can do with meagre materials and one strikingly 
good notion, It seems as if the plan of the play was started from the 
idea of an interview between the great N APOLEON, when Emperor, 
with a washerwoman whose bill for washing and mending he, when 
only a poor lieutenant, had been unable to discharge. . This scene is 
the scene par excellence of the piece. It is here that both Madame 
Résane and M. Dvaquzsne are at their very best. Besides this, 
and the scene between Napoléon, La Reine Caroline, and Madame 
de Bulow, when there is a regular family row admirably acted by 

. DvuauEsNE, with the 
tongs, and Mlles. VERNEUIL 
and SuGER with their glib 
tongues, there is very little 
in the piece. 

M. Canpf, as the ser- 
geant who rises to Maré- 
chal, is very good, as is 
also M. LERAND, as Fouché, 
Madame Rf&JaANE is a 
thorough comédienne, but 
itis most unlikely (good as 
are historically the stories 
told about this same washer- 
woman elevated to the rank 
of Duchess) that she, in an 
interval of nineteen years 
—t.e., between 1792 and 
1811—should not have been 
able to wear her costume 
with, at all events, some 
grace and dignity, and it 
is most improbable that 
the clever blanchisseuse of 
1792 should, in 1811, have 
found any difficulty in 
managing her Court cos- 
tume without rendering 
herself outrageously 
ridiculous. All this hitch- 
ing up of the dress and 
kicking out of the leg 
‘““goes’’? immensely with 
the audience; and this 
must be the comédienne’s 
excuse for overdoing the 
farcical business of her 
chief scenes, save the best 
. of all, which, as I have 

, already surmised, was the 
*” motive of the piece, name- 
ly, the scene with the 
Emperor in the Third Act. 
Here she is perfect, only 
just assuming so much of 

er old manner as would 


Madame Sans-Géne ‘‘ going Nap.” 


| naturally come to her when chatting with ‘‘ the little Corporal’’ over 
| old times. 


As to M. Duquesne as Napoléon premier,—well, middle-aged play- 


| goers will call to mind Mr. BenJamMin WexstTeER as a far more perfect 


ortrait of the great Emperor than is M. Duquesne, but the latter 
a the advantage in manner, and realises the Emperor’s traditional 
eccentric habits in a way which at once appeals to all conversant with 
the story of the eccentricities of the Great Emperor when he chanced 
to be in a very good humour. Perhaps nowadays there are very few 
who read Lever’s works, but a dip into Charles O' Malley, with 
Purz’s spirited illustrations, will give exactly the phase of Napo- 
LEON’s character that Messrs. Sarpou and Moreav have depicted 
in this piece. : 
The play is well mounted, and the acting of all, from the leading 
parts to he very least, is about as good as it can be. The incidents 
of the drama are not particularly novel, but they are safe, and to 
every Act there is a good dramatic finish. Madame RfsANer may 
congratulate herself and ‘‘ Co.” on a decided success in London. 


Mrs. R. was driving lately in a friend’s barouche, which seemed 
to swing abotit a great deal, and made her feel rather uncomfortable. 
Sho was tit stitprised at this, however, when she Heard the currlape 
was on ‘' Sea” springs ! 
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ROBERT ON THE WONDERFUL BRIDGE AGAIN. 


_I REELY begins for to think as how as a truly onest Waiter, as knos 
his place, and his warious dooties, and is allers sivil and_hobligin, 
gits more respected and more thort on the holder he gros. Here have 
I bin atending at the werry best houses both at the West Hend, and 
also at the pride of all Hed Waiters, the onered Manshun Ouse, for 
nearly twenty long ears, and I can trewly say as I allers gets a sivil 
word from everyboddy. And when sumboddy was speshally wanted 
the other day to sho that most himportent Body, the London Press, 
all over the Wunderfool Tower Bridge, so that they coud give a trew 
and correct acount of all its wunders for the newspaper peeple to read 
and wunder at, who did the clever Chairman select to help in that 
most himportent hoffice but me, tho I am only Rosert the Citty 
Waiter! And when the thowsends and tens of thowsends of peeple 
red the gloing acounts as filled the Press a day or too arterwards, they 
little thort perhaps of the many risks as the pore Waiter ran to save 
hisself and the reporters from the fallin Grannit, and the blocks of 
mettel, as every now and then fell about us! 

One of the werry biggest and blackest of the hole lot fell within 
about six foot of where I stood, so jest another six foot mite have 
put a hend to a Waiter who, I fondly hopes, has done his duty like a 
man and a Brother, tho many peeple did sumtimes larf at him. 

Strange to say, only jest 2 days before my honered wisit to the 
wunderfool Bridge, I was arsked to take a jurney to Boolong, which I 
bleeves is in France, and back again in the same day! but I aint a 
werry good Sailer so I thort I had better decline it. So Brown went 
in my place, and werry much he says he injoyed it, tho he didn’t git 
home till eleven o Clock at night! : 

I don’t think as he’s a werry good sailer, so, if he did enjoy it, 
the sea must have bin werry uncommon smooth, and both ways, 
too! He says it ways a butiful new wessell, and called the Marger- 
reet, which, strange to say, was his Grandmother’s name, which may 
acount for its treeting him so smoothly. 

Most of the Gents of the London Press on their wisit to the Big 
Bridge seemed to think most of the opening and shuttin of the 
enormers shutters as they opened and shut all of their own acord 


to let the big ships go thro, and werry wunderfool they suttenly 
was, hut to my poor mind, ewery body as reelly wants to see the 
most butiful part of the hole show shoud have hisself took up in the 
lift to the walk along the top, which is only about 240 feet high, and 
then he can have such a grand view of our butiful river Tems as 


werry few has ewer had since it was fust made. One of the Press 
Gents, seeing me staring at it with wunder and admiration, came u 
to me and sed, ‘‘ Why, Mr. Rogpert, you’ve most suttenly need 
out the most lovely view of the lot. I don’t know what enormus 
distance we can see, but if you looks just where I’m a pinting you 
will see the Kristel Pallis, and it don’t look more than a mile or two 
away!’? Nomore it did! And as for the crowds of ships as we 
coud see with our naked eyes, I schod have thort they was more than 
ewer entered the River in a month or two, and all round was the 
butiful hills and grand houses, and everythink looking chock full of 
bussel and prosperity, and all quite reddy to make use of the butiful 
Bridge as soon as ever it was opened! as it was by the nobel Prince 
of WaLEs on the following Satterday. RoBeERT, 


WHITHER AWAY? 
Must it be Margate? Well, to speak truly, 


Shall it be Dover? There ’s no place like London, 
How hit the target, In March or in July, 

Spend summer in cloyer ? When well, or when run down! 
Why not to Filey Train in a twinkling 

Flit, or to Yarmouth ? Brightonward bears me; 
Will the Welsh rile me If I want sprinkling 


me. 
In the face a ‘‘ chute” stares 
Summer’s delightful 
In Town—nerves feel regal ; 
Cabbies not spiteful ' 
Offered what ’s legal ! 
Yes, I’ll take holiday 
When it grows chilly ; 
Why at this jolly day 
Flee Piccadilly ? 
Is the end vapid ? [time 
Can’t help it!— Next snow- 
By ‘‘P. L. M. Rapide” 
I reach Nice in no time! 


If I try Barmouth ? 
South Coast’s entrancing, 
Fast builds and braces ; 
Blue waves are dancing 
At hundreds of places ! 
Soon must I settle, 
Unless I’m a craven, 
And grasping the nettle 
Decide on a haven. 
Fine hills at Malvern ; 
Harrogate haunts me; 
Lynmouth is all fern ; 
What is it daunts me ? 


Beware !—As wood pavement is said to be injurious to t roats, 
speciilly it stimmer time, it yous be advisible not i reside if.t e 

orthern district, as the rods there mttst be uw [ 
pavement. 
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PREHISTORIC PEEPS. 
- Ir IS QUITE A MISTAKE TO SUPPOSE THAT HenutEy REGATTA WAS NOT ANTICIPATED IN EARLIEST TIMES, 
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THE LOWER EDUCATION 
OF WOMEN. 


Domestic Economy. 


1. Wharare the duties of a 
cook? Do these duties differ 
from those of (a) a housemaid, | 
(b) a pia ape and (c) a 
general servant ? | 

2. Can money be saved by a 
deposit account at the stores ? | 
If so, compare the store prices 
with the charges made at a 
West End shop for beef, 
mutton, potatoes, muslin, and 
mixed biscuits ? 

3. If adinner (with wine) for 
four costs £6 10s. at a club, 
how much should a dinner for 
eight (four males and four 
females) cost at home ? 

4, What do you know of the 
School for Cookery ? 
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4. Give a short account of 
the married life of Davin Cop- 
PERFIELD, and criticise the 
ménages of his first and his 
second wife. 


GENERAL, 

1. What are the duties of a 
wife and a matron? 

2. Supposing your husband 
to have come home weary from 
a hard day’s work, should you 
read him your latest novel, or 
see that he gets his supper ? 

3. In your opinion which is of 
greater1mportance, your gown, 
or your knowledge of Greek ? 

4, Write an essay upon the 
respective merits of being 
known as the wife of your 
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i) 
BN mate, or your poorer-half 
ANNAN being called ‘‘ Mrs. So-and- 


So’s husband.” 


oS 


5. Give briefly the best way 
of living on £500 a year on the 
basis that your husband is a 
clerk in a Government office, 
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A SOFT ANSWER. 


(An Unpublished Letter to a 
Whisterical Wesleyan, which 


a 
—————— 


and your family consists of a 
daughter, aged fourteen, and 
a son rising seven, 


History. 

_1. Give a short account of the 
life of any one of the follow- 
ing eminent wives who were a 
comfort to their husbands— 
CATHERINE Parr,Queen MARY. 
and HENRIETTA Marta, Con- 
sort of CHARLES THE F rest, 

2. Point out the mistakes of 
MARIE ANTOINETTE in special 
regard to the career of Lovis 
THE SIXTEENTH. 

3. Give some of the reasons 
why Queen ELIZABETH pre- 
ferred celibacy to marriage, 
and prove that those reasons 
were fallacies. 


Fan) 


BALLADE OF IMITATIONS. 
(With Apologies to Miss Loftus for calling her 


Cissie.’’) 


THE weary worldling of to-day 
~ Uneasy wanders to and fro ° 
To find in all things, grave or gay 
Just nothing that is ‘‘ worth a blow,” 
(Forgive the curious phrase,) although 
It’s absolutely certain, this—he 
Will praise in phrases all aglow 
The imitative charms of CIssrE. 


The orchestra begins to play, 
The lights are high that once were low. 
Then Cisste comes without delay, 
Her simple dress tied with a bow. 
How kind of Fortune to bestow 
On us this captivating Missie. 
’T were vain to try to overthrow 
The imitative charms of CIssIE. 


Miss FLorence St. Jonn’s artless way, 
Miss YouE in her ballad ‘‘ OA, 

Oh, Honey, Honey !”’ or JANE May 
As Prerrette and Pierrot, 
YVETTE GUILBERT’S superb argot, 

Miss Lerry Linp in ‘‘ Kisste, Kissie,’”’ 
Are all invoked to help to show 

The imitative charms of CIssIE. 


D Envoi. 


Friend, if you chance to find it slow, 
And seek a joyous form of dissi- 
-pation, quickly get to know 
The imitative charms of CisstE. 
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POOR VENUS OF MILO! 


‘* WHAT! YOU DID THIS, AND YOU NEVER TOLD ME BEFORE ! 
LESS OF you, Mary!” 
‘*WerLL, Ma’Am, I THOUGHT IT DIDN'T MUCH MATTER, AS THE ARMS 
WERE BROKEN OFF ALREADY!” 


PARTIALLY UNREPORTED DIALOGUE. 


‘* A DEANE should be more reverend,”’ said 
Mr. Wittis, Q.C., in the Berrini case. 

‘* Where there’s a Will 1s a way,” 
torted Mr. Deaneg, Q.C. 
honest with me, I will be honest with you. 

‘*The whole matter is very clear,’’ interposed 


99) 


the learned Judge, severely. ‘*‘ Mr. Berrint- | 


WILLIIs expects from the DEANE, chapter——”’ 


‘* And verse,” interposed Mr. Dranp, Q C., 
and straightway broke out melodiously with— 
“Tis good to be merry and wise, 

Tis good to be thorough and true, 
If you will be honest "Ee me, 


y &U., 
Then I will be honest with you!” 


Chorus of everybody. Harmonious proceed- 
ings, and Court adjourned. 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tosy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, June 25.— 
AsquitH back on Treasury Bench quite a 
changed man. Anxious air that marked his 
appearance through last week disappeared. 
Painful to watch him as he then sat on Bench 
with one eye on the door. Started at rustle of 
paper of amendments. Half rose from his 
seat if a book fell. 

‘*Yes Tony,” he said, when I congratu- 
lated him on the happy accomplishment of 
the event ; ‘‘it’s not the kind of thing I should 
like to go through every six months. Till 
he’s tried it, no one knows what it isto havea 
steam engine stationed at his front door night 
and day with steam up ready to whisk him 
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shows the infinite possibilities 
of historic parallels. ) 


Dear Srr,—I am much 
obliged to you for your letter, 
in which you call my attention 
to the wilesprate practice of 
whist-playing, and in parti- 
cular to the deteriorating effect 
of threepenny points. 

May I remind you of the 
fact, which I make no doubt 
pee have temporarily over- 
ooked, that Jonn WESLEY’s 
favourite game was whist? 
Like Joun Wester, I play 
whist, and I do not mind con- 
fessing that when I get a good 
hand I am none the worse 
pleased. Believe me, Yours 
faithfully, R-s-B-RY. 
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How CARE- 


off to White Lodge at a moment’s notice.” 
_HomeE SECRETARY managed to keep much 
cooler than the Mayor of Ricumonp. This 
morning the papers ablaze with telegrams from 
that functionary. SzLtuMPER is his name, 
Surrey is his county. As soon as notification 
made of birth of prince, SzLUMPER took off his 
coat and set to work. First telegraphed to 
happy Duke and Duchess of TEck at White 
Lodge. Then bethought him of happier father; 
so Duke of York hears from SzLUMPER who 
‘*trusts Her Royal Highness and son are doing 
well.” SzLUMPER’s appetite growing with 
what it feeds upon, he next approaches HER 
MAJESTY with ‘‘ loyal and sincere congratula- 
tions.” Finally, the Prince and Princess of 
WaALEs at Marlborough House hear from him. 
SZLUMPER always signs his name tout court, 
like a peer of the realm. 

**He’s splendid this SzLumpER,” said the 
Member for Sark. ‘‘ Reminds me of a story I 
heard in America about Judge Hoar. He had 
great dislike to WENDELL Parris, When 
‘the great orator died they gave him a splendid 
funeral. A friend meeting the judge on morn- 
‘ing of event said, ‘Aren’t you going to the 
funeral?’ ‘No,’ said Hoar,‘ but I approve it.’”’ 

It wasn’t SzLUMPER’sS accouchement. But 
he approves it. 

Still on Budget; getting near end of first 
part, which deals with death duties. The 
Busy B.’s, seeing the close of opportunity at 
hand, dash about with redoubled vigour. 


Oh! ’tis BARTLEY and BowtEs and Byrnr, 
And Byrne and BARTLEY and BowLEs. 
Till the throbbing pulses burn, 
And BurcHEr piles on the coals, 
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The Four Biey (Budget) B’s. 
Business done.—Clause XVIII. added to Budget Bill. 


Wednesday.—GRANDOLPH sails to-day in the track of CoLumBUs, 
only going much farther. He will cross Continent and Pacific to 
pay a morning call on the Mixapo; afterwards to India and Burma. 

**T want,” he says, with certain proud pathos, ‘‘ to see the frontier 
I extended, and Burma which I annexed.” ea 

You remember the old French song written about GRANDOLPH’S 
great ancestor? It was sung asa lullaby to the little son of Louis 
THE SIXTEENTH, and Napoleon never mounted his horse for the 
fight without humming the air,— 

MARLBROOK s’en va-t’en guerre— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ! 
MARLBROOK s’en ya-t’en guerre... 


There is a sad last verse to the old ballad. But we'all hope to see 
our GRANDOLPH back again, bringing his sheaves with him in the 
shape of renewed health and strength. Business done.—Budget. 


Thursday.—Don't Keir Harpte confided to House to-night the 
interesting fact that in particular he Don't Keir for the Royal 
Family, and is ‘‘indisposed to associate himself’’ with effort to do 
them special honour. Like old Eccles in Caste, he upbraids the 
baby in the cradle with being a young aristocrat, Yet there are 
limits eyen to his uncompromising Republicanism. The question 
before House is the presentation to Her Masesty of address of con- 
gratulation on birth of son of Duke and Duchess of York. ‘‘If I 
had the opportunity of meeting the parents,” says Don’r Kerr, ‘I 
should be pleased to join in the ordinary congratulations of the 
occasion.” He did not hesitate, standing in his place in Parliament 
as representative of the electors of ’Am, to add that he ‘‘ had been 
delighted to learn that the child was a fairly healthy one.” Beyond 
that, stern principle would not permit him to pass. 

Note that he felt constrained to modify even this approval of pro- 
ceedings at White Lodge by introduction of the word ** fairly.” 
AsquitH, who knows all about it, seemed for moment inclined to 
resent this aspersion on the perfect soundness of the object of his 
recent attentions; on reflection he let it pass. SAUNDERSON, of 
whom House has seen lamentably little of late, was under less com- 
pute self-restraint. W hen Don’r Kerr turned his attention upon 

rince of WALES, proposing to appraise his value to the nation, 


SAUNDERSON leaped to his feet, and F 
be no longer heard,” ; moved that ‘‘the hon. Member 


A difficult moment this. 


Ne sais quand reviendra ! 
Ne sais quand reviendra! 
Ne sais quand reviendra ! 


s.. The Motion being made. th A 

must put it from the Chair. Many Setter chilet ‘atta 
with Don’r Kerr's grotesque performance, would have felt bound to 
resent what might be construed as attempt to throttle free speech 
There would have been long and angry debate: a succession of 
scenes; and Don’t Kerr Harpre would have been triumphantly 
advertised. Happily, though, strictly considered irregularly, the 
SQuIRE OF Matwoop interposed; expressed hope that Motion would 
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not be persevered in. SAUNDERSON perceiving his mistake acquiesced, | 
and Don’t Kerr Harvie went on to final ignominious collapse. When 
in crowded House question put that Address be presented, a solitary 
‘ery of ‘‘ No” answered the loud shout ‘‘ Aye.” House cleared for 
division ; but when opportunity of taking final step presented itself, 1t 
‘turned out that Harpre Didn’t Keir to take it. 
‘* Now if this were France in the days when the Empire was totter- 

ing to its fall,” said Sark, ‘‘ I should suspect the secret police to have 

ut up Don’r Kerr to play their game in stirring up embers of popu- 

aritity of Imperial Family. In England to-day, of course, no neces- 
sity for such maneuvre. But if by outside influence the popularity 
the Prince of WaLEs has worked out for himself could be increased, 
Don’t Kerr Harpie’s the man to do it.” 


Scene from ** Caste,” adapted for representation in the House of Commons. 


Eceles (played by Don’t Keir H-rd-e) addresses the Royal Infant. 
‘¢ Everybody in the House is sacrificed for you! And to think that a Work- 
ing Man, a Member of the House of Commons, and one of the Committee of 
the Banded Brothers for the Regeneration of Human Kind, by means of equal 
diffusion of intelligence and equal division of property, should want the price 
of half a pint, while you are lying in the lap ofluxury!” &c., &c., &c. 


Business done.—QUEEN congratulated on birth of latest ereat- 
grandson, 
Friday.—Been much struck through week by appearanceof stranger | 


in Speaker’s Gallery. Every night about quarter of an hour after 


questions over he has come in; gone out again a little after eight, 
about time SPEAKER, when in chair, leaves for his chop. Comes back 


Cada sp in half an hour; remains till fifteen or twenty minutes 


efore progress is reported, and Chairman of Committees makes way 
for SPEAKER. Something about him familiar, though never before 
that I remember have I seen that stubbly red beard, or those green, 
goggly spectacles. Quite fascinated me. To-night went up and sat 
in gallery behind him. 

At ten minutes:past eight, amendment before Committee disposed 
of, the stranger rose ; heard him exclaim under his breath, ‘‘ Order! 
Order!” saw him clutch at imaginary robe, and stride forth with 
stately tread. Truth burst upon me with a flash. 

It was the SPEAKER ! : 

** You’re a dangerous person to have about the premises, Tony,” he 
said as we made our way by circuitous route to Speaker’s Court. 

‘ Every day for last fortnight I have written out myself an order for 
the Speaker's Gallery, have passed the doorkeepers unobserved, and 
remained hour after hour unnoticed. Then your eagle eye falls upon 
me and allis lost. Pray don’t let the secret goanyfurther. Factis, 
for weeks and weeks I’ve been shut out of my proper place by this 
Budget Bill. Questions last half an hour or an hour. Then House 
goes into Committee, and I’m shunted save for few moments after 
midnight, when I adjourn the House. Couldn’t stand it any longer. 
Might as well be in Kamtchatka, So have had recourse to this in- 
nocent device, and have thoroughly enjoyed my evenings.” 

Business done.—Once through Committee on Budget Bill. Pick 
up dropped threads next week. . 


Juty 14, 1894.] 


THE DIURNAL FEMININE. 


Let others read the “‘ latest news ” 
ur daily papers offer, 
Take pleasure in the smart reviews 
And chuckle with the scoffer, 
Enjoy the leaders, or appraise 
he newest ‘‘ Labour Crisis,” 
Or smile to learn that Brighton A’s 
Maintain their recent prices. 


I only find such trifles vex, 
I do not seek instruction 
Upon the blemishes which X. 
~ Perceives in Y.’s production, 
And stocks may fall like anything, 
They ’1l not affect my fate, or 
Compel less cheerfully to sing 
This vacuus viator, 


The reason why I daily make 
My sacrifice of pennies, 
Is merely for a column’s sake 
Which scarce, perhaps, for men is, 
And yet it elevates, refines, 
It stirs the noblest passions, 
That article whose moving lines 
Are headed ‘‘ Latest Fashions.” 


What joy to ascertain in print 
The latest mode in dresses, 

To learn the new artistic tint 
Adopted by Princesses, 

To roam the galleries with her 
Whose eulogies and strictures 

To hats and dress alone refer, 
And never deal with pictures ! 


Let troubles still oppress the State 
With all their usual rigour, 

Let politicians still debate 
With undiminished vigour, 

Of such the common person reads, 
But give to me the papers 

That chronicle at length the deeds 
Of milliners and drapers! 


STATH AID FOR MATRIMONY. 


(By a University Extensionist. ) 


DEAR Mr. Puncu,— What a charming little 

theatre that is at Burlington House! I missed 
you at the matinées there afew days ago. Of 
course you. know the Travelling Provincial 
Company of the Universities’ Guild for the 
Extension of High-Class Comedy? Well, 
they visited the Metropolis for their coming- 
of-age, and gave the new extravaganza of 
Hodge, B.Sc., or The Vision of Peers and 
the Plowman. This had nothing to do with 
| Jupiter, LL.D., though no fewer than three 
noble Chancellors took a leading part at the 
different performances. After all it was 
nothing but a dished-up version of the old 
play of Gentleman Geordie, or The Cultured 
Collier ; only the pitman business is a little 
played out, and the victim of Agricultural 
Enlightment is just now the vogue, thanks to 
the County Councils. 

But what interest, you will say, can this 
weary work have for ‘‘ the young person”? (is 
not that the phrase ?), Why should ETHEL 
and IJ and the other country cousins, »who are 
up to have a good time, waste our precious 
moments on University Extension, when they 
might have been given to the galleries, or, 
better still, to the shops? Dear Mr. Punch, 
you will not betray my confidence and print 
my real name, will you, if I tell you the 
reason? I do so in the hope that you will 
use your great and good influence to support 
our claim for State aid in a matter deeply in- 
teresting us girls in the provinces. 

I have always thought that the most 
important object of University Extension 
has been overlooked. It certainly was the 
other day. I mean this. In the present 
unparalleled depression of the matrimonial 
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market, what we want is a constant supply 
of nice, eligible young men from the Univer- 
sity ‘* brought home to our very doors,” as 
they say about culture and the people. We 
cannot all live in garrison towns, and what 
are two or three curates among so many? 
Already, as I have seen in one of the maga- 
zines for young ladies, the cleric cloth is 
being supplanted in romantic fiction by the 
lay lecturer’s velveteen. But we must have 
State said, and, if necesary, create a fresh 
Government Department, for the increase 
and support of this class of men. The pro- 
fession would be very popular; those. who 
joined it would keep marrying and moving 
on (I hope I express myself intelligently), 
and there would soon be enough to go round. 

ETHEL’S papa, whois not very rich, and has 
a large family, told her that people in Rome 
who married, and had three children, got a 
sort of degree for it, and were let off taxes. 
It seems to me that the scheme for State aid 
which I suggest is a much more modest one. 

A man that played the title-réle in Hodge, 
B.Sc., gave vent to what I considered a ver 
stupid sentiment. ‘‘ Give us,” he said, 
‘* some really useful and sensible instruction, 
not silly lectures about Love and Marriage, 
just to make people laugh!” This only 
shows how dreadfully void of finer feeling is 
your man of Agricultural Enlightenment. 
Why, we once had a delightful course on 
almost the very subjects at which he was 
ignorantly pleased to scoff! It was given by 
an interesting-looking young graduate from 
St. Valentine’s, and was called ‘* Byron and 
Shelley, with dissolving views.”’ I remem- 
ber well the questions set by him for one of 
the weekly papers. Shall I repeat them ? 
He had just been lecturing on Don Juan, 

1. Give in alphabetical order the chief at- 
tractions of the Hero of our poem. 

2. Cite parallels to Don Juan among the 
gentleman friends of your acquaintance other 
than Extension Lecturers. 

3. Contrast the character (if any) of Hazdee 
with that of (a) The Maid of Athens, 
(6) Queen Mab. 


I took a lot of pains over this paper, and I | 
sent the lecturer an anonymous button-hole, | 


with a request (in the same handwriting as | 
on the answer-paper) that he would wear my 
floral tribute at lecture. He did so, and ex- | 
pressed himself as greatly pleased with my | 
work. On my exercise (which I have kept) | 
he wrote the following observation :—‘' Ex-_ 
cellent; most appreciative and womanly; I 
thank you; should like to discuss a small | 
question with you after class.” 

Now we want more of this spirit among 


‘English language. 


ILLUSTRATED LAW REPORTS. 


No. 1,—‘‘ ALLEGED CONTEMPT oF CoURT BY AN INFANT.” 


Extension Lecturers. True, the one of whom 
I spoke turned out afterwards to have been 
married all the time, and I do think he should 
have mentioned it on the cover of his syllabus; 
but the principle holds good just the same. 
So, dear Mr. Punch, on this question of 
State aid, at which I have (as I hope with 
delicacy) hinted above, you wzd/ help us, won’t 
you? Your devoted, MAnGE. 


P.S.—Couldn’t you lecture to us on some- 
thing nice, and help to raise a fund for our 
scheme ? 


YET ANOTHER MEMOIR OF NAPOLEON. 


Dear Mr. Puncu,—There are so man 
lives of the great NapoLEon being publishec 
nowadays that one might fancy the former 
ruler of France must have been as many- 
careered as acat. Still, it may be interesting 
to your readers if I give a few particulars of 
the great man that have not yet appeared in 
print, if I except the pages of your own im- 
mortal volumes. 

I had the pleasure of meeting the great 
NaporEon some forty or fifty years ago; hewas 
then in his prime. 

In personal appearance he was not unlike 
the portraits so familiar to the public. In 
spite of his enthusiastic devotion for France, 
he invariably addressed his troops in the 
This is a characteristic 
that seemingly has escaped the attention of 
all his biographers. 

The numbers and quality of his army have 
been much exaggerated. Although in his 
speeches he was accustomed to boast of the 
strength of his troops, as a matter of fact 
they could be more easily counted by tens than 
hundreds. His artillery was almost a myth, 
and the ammunition was chiefly composed of 
crackers. As for his cavalry, the horses were 
showy but unreliable, many of them had white 
spots, and not a few were extremely intelli- 
gent. His favourite charger had been known 
on occasion (when engaged in circus duty) to 


drink a glass of sherry with the clown. 


But there is one point I particularly wish 
to set right. Although known by the public 
as NAPOLEON BuONAPARTE, my hero in private 
life was invariably called by his intimates 


| ** poor old GomERSAL.”’ 


Yours respectfully, 
The Amphitheatre BoswELL ReEDIVIVUS, 
Within Site of Astley’s. 

P.S.—I saw the latest actor’s edition of 
Navo eon the other night at the Gaiety. He 
wasn’t ‘‘in it’? with ‘‘ Gomersat,’’—but then 
GoMERSAL wasoccasionally on horseback; still, 
there was the uniform and the snuff-box. 


(Jury 14, 1894. 
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FANCY PORTRAIT. 


‘ Mr Poncu, 


King Henry the Fifth , 


Lorp RussELz oF KILLOWEN, 


Lord Chief Justice 


? 


, AND THE SworD: 


‘You ARE 


RIGHT, JUSTICE, AND YOU WEIGH THIS WELL ; 


RE STILL BEAR THE BALANCE 


THEREFO 


O WISH YOUR HONOURS MAY INCREASE }” 


Anp I p 


Second Part of King Henry the Fourth, Act., V Se. 2. 


Juty 14, 1894.] 
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FANCY PORTRAIT. 
(A Shakspearian ‘‘ Living Picture” up to date.) 


Lord Chief Justice , . , { LORD Russet oF 
KILLOWEN, 


King Henry the Fifth. . Mr. Puncu. 


King. a are right, Justice, and you weigh this 
well; ° 
Therefore still bear the balance, and the sword : 
nae I do wish your honours may increase ! 
* * # 


For which I do commit into your hand 
The fe cned sword CoLERIDGE was used to 
ear ; 

With this remembrance,—That you use the same 

With the like bold, just, and impartial spirit 

As you have shown haters: There is my hand! 
Second Part of King Henry the Fourth, 

Act V. Sc. 2 (slightly altered). 


As Harry unto GASCOIGNE gave, 
So Punch to RussEiy plas gives 

That Sword which frights but rogue and slave, 
By which our ordered freedom lives ; 

And gives therewith his hand in token 

Of pleasure more than may be spoken. 


Nought have you ‘‘ done that misbecame 
Your place, your person,’’ or your power. 
Tis a right crown of crescent fame, 
Of fitness full befitting dower, 
That you, my Lord, ‘‘ have foremost hand”’ 
In dealing justice round the land. 


If set in quaint Shakspearian guise, 
Not less the motley-wearing Sage 
Gaily presents to serious eyes 
A Living Picture for the Age. 
So ‘‘ take it—earnest wed with sport, 
From one who, stooping not to court, 
Loves e’en to praise in merry sort! 


* TrenNyson’s The Day Dream. 
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THE HARDY ANNUAL AT HENLEY 


Or, LUNCH AMONG THE ROWERS. 
3 
Arr—‘ Love among the Ruins.” . 


WHEN the early cat erotically smiles 
On the tiles, 
I arise and rather accurately fling 


Any thing 

That is handy and adapted to my sense 

| Of offence ; 

Then I reconstruct my well-avengéd head 
On the bed ; 

But the hope of sleep deferred is deadly dull, 

oI cull 
Memoranda from the great and golden time 
Of my prime. 


Twenty years ago at Henley-on-the-Thames, 
While the gems 

Of the season simply sparkled into cheers, - 
(Little dears !) 

I endeavoured to secure the Ladies’ Plate ; 

’ Though of late 

I have been the painful object of remark 
In a barque ; 

But the circuit of my waist was not as yet 
Fifty, nett ; 

And I fancy I was feeling pretty fit ; 
That was it. . 


Then I fed on oaten fare and milky slops, 
Steaks and chops ; 

Never, never looked a lobster in the face, 
And the race 

Saw me down to just eleven at the scales, 
Hard as nails; — 

Now I very much prefer to view the hunt 
From a punt, 

Or a houseboat, or an ark, or any sort 
Of support, : 

While I minimise the necessary strain 
With champagne. 
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MODESTY. 


Housewife. ‘‘WELL, IF I GIVE YOU SOME BREAKFAST, YOU ’LL HAVE TO EARN IT BY 


CHOPPING SOME WooD FOR ME.” 


Tramp. ‘‘1’D LIKE TER ’BLIGE YER, LADY. 


BuT, BLESHYER ’ART, ’TAIN’T FER THE 


LIKES 0’ ME TER FOLLER IN THE FootTstTrEps 0’ MR. GLADSTONE !” 


At the yearly celebration it’s the rule, 
Hot or cool, 

For a girl with yellow eyes and eager hair 
To be there, 

By a mass of mayonnaise and pigeon-pie ; 
So am I! 

Oh the glory of the battle past recall ! 
After all, 

What with hearts that freely wobble, stitch 

that stabs, 

And the crabs, 

And the quicken up to forty round the chest— 
Lunch is best! 


SPECIALLY - ARRANGED MoTTo FOR THE 
Victor1A STEAMBOAT ASSOCIATION’s NEW 
VesseL ‘‘ THe Patm.” — “ Palma, que 
meruit, ferat,’—(v.e., Let Zhe Palm carry 
as many as she was constructed to carry, and 
not more). 


Old Loves for New. 
(New Version of an Old Song.) 
IF ’tis good to be merry and wise, 
If ’tis good to be honest and true, 
Then ’tis good to keep on with the old 
‘* Woman,” 
And carefully keep off the New: 
For of honesty, truthfulness, wisdom, and 
mirth, 
The ‘New Woman” shows a most plentiful 
dearth. 


Tue German Derby (61,000 marks) was won 
at Hamburg by Baron MUncHAUSEN’s Spider. 
The Baron has done many wonderful things 
in his lifetime (ede the history of his adven- 
tures), and it was a foregone conclusion that 
if he ran a horse at the Derby he was bound 
not only to win, but to make something more 
than his mark. 


tO AS 
aes 
—_— 
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LYRE AND LANCET. 
(A Story in Scenes.) 
PART II.—SELECT PASSAGES FROM A COMING POET. 


, =e Morning Room at Wyvern. [Lady Ruopa 
Sage Rarer te Brooxs-CHATTERIS, and Miss VIVIEN SPEL- 
WANE are comfortably established near the fireplace. The 
Hon. Bertre Pruner, Captain THickNnEssn, and ARCHIE 
BEARPARK Aave just drifted in. he 

Me. elwane. Why, you don’t mean to say you ve torn your- 
ave. a from your baled billiards already P_ Quate wonderful ! 

Bertie Pilliner. It’s too horrid of you to leave us to play all by 
ourselves! We've all got so cross and fractious we ’ve come in here 

etted ! Sig 
s oe arranges himself at her feet, so as to exhibit a very neat 
pair of silk socks and pumps. 

Captan Thicknesse (to himself). Do hate to see a fellow come 
down in the mornin’ with evenin’ shoeson! _ 

Archie Bearpark (to Bertie PrruineR). You speak for yourself, 
Puurmer. J didn’t come to be petted. 
Came to’ see if Lady Ruopa wouldn’t 
come and toboggan down the big 
staircase on.a tea-tray. Do! It’s 
clinkin’ sport ! 

Capt. Thick. (to himself). If there’s 
one forks Ican’t stand it’s a rowdy 
bullyraggin’ ass like ARcHIE! 

Lady Rhoda, Ta muchly, dear boy, 
but you don’t catch me travellin’ 
downstairs on a tea-tray twece—it’s 
just a bit too clinkin’, don’t you know! 

Archie (disappointed). Why, there’s 
a mat at the bottom of the stairs! 
Well, if you won’t, let’s get up a 
cushion fight, then. BERTIE and I 
will choose sides. Printiner, I’ll toss 
you for first pick up—come out of 
that, do. 

Bertie (lazily), Thanks, I’m much 
too comfy where I am. And I don’t 
see any point in romping and rump- 
ling one’s hair just before lunch. 

Archie. Well, you are slack. And 
there ’s a good hour still before lunch. 
THICKNESSE, you suggest something, 
there’s a dear old chap. 

Capt. Thick. (after a mental effort). 
Suppose we all go and have another 
look round at the gees—eh, what ? 

Bertie. I beg to oppose. Do let’s 
show some respect for the privacy of 
the British hunter. Why should I go 
and smack them on their fat backs, 
and feel every one of their horrid legs 
twice in one morning? I shouldn’t 
like a horse coming into my bedroom 
at all hours to smack me’on the back. 
I should hate it! : 

Mrs. Brooke- Chatteris. I love them 
—dear things! But still, it’s so wet, 
and it would mean going up and 
changing our shoes too—perhaps Lady 
Raopa— {Lady Ruopa flatly de- 
clines to stir before lunch. 


Capt. Thick. (resentfully), Onl thought it was : 
sang that’s all. (Zo himself.) 1 do bar a ee ee 
4 ie tha carve saunters up to Miss SpEtwanr and absently 
aul @ vapanese spaniel on her knee.) Poo’ little fellow, 

Miss Spelw. Poor little fellow ? On My lap!!! 

per. J y lap!!! 

Capt. 7 hick. Oh, it—ah—didn’t occur to ue that he was on your 
lap. _ He don t seem to mind that, $ 
Miss Spelw. No? How forbearing of him ! 
standing quite so much in my light, I can’t se 

Capt. Thick. (to himself, retreating) ae 
compliments. I didn’t rise tha time, 
here. I’ve a good mind to say 


Would you mind not 
my work. 
That girl’s always fishin’ for 
: 7 though. It’s precious slow 
aperedaco must get back to Aldershot this 
{He wanders aimlessly about the room; ARCHIE BERARPARK 
C redom. 
are goin’ to be 


Bertie. Dear Lady Ruopa, how erne 


me stay. I'll be $0 good. Look here t5 
— quite prettily. ok here, I’ll re 


What shall it 


| PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


“Tl read you a regular rouser called ‘A Trumpet Blast.’ ” 


[Jury 14, 1894: 


I’ll take the first that comes. (He reaches for the nearest volume on 
a table close by.) How too delightful! Poetry—which I know you 
all adore. ; [He turns over the leaves. 
Lady Rhoda, If you ask me, I simply loathe it. 
Bertie. Ah, but then you never heard me read it, you know. Now, 
here is a choice little bit, stuck right up in a corner, as if it had been 
misbehaving itself, ‘‘ Disenchantment” it’s called. | He reads, 


‘“My Love has sicklied unto Loath, 
And foul seems all that fair I fancied— 
The lily’s sheen a leprous growth, 
The very buttercups are rancid!” , 


Archie. Jove! The Johnny who wrote that must have been feelin’ — 
chippy ! 
fate, He gets cheaper than that in the next poem. This is his 
idea of ‘‘ Abasement.”’ He reads, 
‘¢ With matted head a-dabble in the dust, 
And eyes tear-sealéd in a saline crust, . 
T lie all loathly in my rags and rust— 
Yet learn that strange delight may lurk in self-disgust.” 


Now, do you know, I rather like that 
—it’s so very decadent! 

Lady Rhoda, I should call it utter 
rot, myself. 

Bertie (blandly). Forgive me, Lady 
Ruopa. ‘Utterly rotten,” if -you 
like, but not ‘‘ utter rot.” There’sa 
difference, really. Now, I’ll read you 
a quaint little production which has 
dropped down to the bottom of the 
page, in low spirits, I suppose. ‘‘Stanza 
written in Depression near Dulwich.” 

| He reads, 


‘* The lark soars up in the air; The 
toad sits tight in his hole; 

And I would I were certain which of 

the pair Were the truer type of 
my soul!”’ . 

Archie. I should be inclined to back 
the toad, myself. ‘ 

Miss Spelw. If you must read, do 
choose something a little less dismal. 
Aren’t there any love songs? 

Bertie. I’lllook. Yes, any amount 
—here’s one. (He reads). ‘*To My 
Lady.” 

** Twine, lanken fingers lily-lithe, 
Gleam, slanted eyes all beryl- 


green, [awrithe, 
Pout, blood-red lips 


) that burst 
Then—kiss me, Lady Grisotine!”’ 


Miss Spelw. (interested). So that ’s 
his type. Does he mention whether 
she did kiss him ? ; 

Bertie. Probably. Poets are always 
PL ceed to kiss and tell. I’ll see... 

’m, ha, yes; he does mention it... I 
think I’ll read something else. Here’s 
a classical specimen. [He reads, 


‘*Uprears the monster now his slob- 
berous head, 
Its filamentous chaps her ankles 
brushing ; 
Her twice-five roseal toes are cramped in dread, 
Each maidly instep mauven-pink is flushing.” 
And so on, don’t you know... . Now I’ll read you a regular 
rouser called ‘‘A Trumpet Blast.” Sit tight, everybody! [He reads, 


‘Pale Patricians, sunk in self-indulgence, (One for you, dear 
; ARCHIE! 
Blink your blearéd eyes. (Blink, pretty creatures, blink!) 
Behold the Sun- 
-Burst proclaim, in purpurate effulgence, = 
Demos dawning, and the Darkness— done! ” 
[General hilarity, amidst which Lady CULVERIN enters. 

Lady Culverin, So glad you all contrive to keep your spirits up, in 
spite of this dismal weather. What is it that’s amusing you all ‘so 
much, eh, dear VIVIEN ? 

Miss Spelw. Bert Prriiver has been reading aloud to us, dear 
Lady CuLVERIN—the most ridiculous poetry—made us all simply 
shriek. What’s the name of it? (Zaking the volume out of 
dea 8 hand.) Oh, Andromeda, and other poems. By CLARION 

LAIR, 


Lady Culv. (coldty).. Bertin Prntiner can turn everything into 


= 


Jury 14, 1894.] 


ridicule, we all know, but probably you are not aware that these 
particular poems are considered quite wonderful by all competent 
judges. Indeed, my sister-in-law—— 

All (in consternation), Lady CantrrE! Is she the author? Oh, 
of course, if we’d had any idea! 

Lady Culv. I’ve no reason to believe that Lady CANTIRE ever 
composed any poetry. I was only going to say that she was most 
interested in the author, and as she and my niece MAIsIE are coming 
to us this evening —— ; 

Miss Spelw. Dear Lady Cunvertn, the verses are quite, quite 
beautiful ; it was only the way they were read. 

Lady Culv. J am glad to hear you say so, my dear, because I’m 
also expecting the pleasure of seeing the author here, and you will 
probably be his neighbour to-night. I hope, Bertie, that you will 
remember that this young man is a very distinguished genius; there 
is no wit that Z can discover in making fun of what one doesn’t 
happen to understand. [ She passes on, 

Bertie (plaintively, after Lady CuLvERIN has left the room). May 
I trouble somebody to scrape me up? I’m pulverised! But really, 
you know, a real live poet at Wyvern! I say, Miss SpeLwanez, how 
will you like to have him dabbling his matted head next to you 
at dinner, eh P hy 

Miss Spelw. Perhaps I shall find a matted head more entertaining 
than a smooth one. And if you’ve quite done with that volume, 
I should like to have a look at it. [She retires with it to her room. 

Archie (to himself). I’m not half sorry this Poet-johnny’s 
comin’ ; I never caught a Bard in a booby-trap yet. 

Capt. Thick. (to himself). She’s coming—this very evening! 
And I was nearly sayin’ I must get back to Aldershot! 

Lady Rhoda. So Lady CantTiRE’s comin’ ; we shall all have to be 
on our hind legs now! But Maistn’s a dear thing. Do you know 
her, Captain THICKNESSE ! : 

Capt. Thick. I—I used to meet Lady Maistr Mutt pretty often 
some time ago; don’t know if she’ll remember it, though. 

Lady Rhoda, She’ll love meetin’ this writin’ man—she’s so 
fearfully romantic. I heard her say once that she’d give anythin’ 
to be idealised by a yreat poet—sort of—what’s their names— 
PerrarcH and Lavra business, don’t you know. It will be rather 
amusin’ to see whether it comes off—won’t it ? ; 

Capt. Thick. (choking). I—ah—no affair of mine, really. (Zo 
himself.) I’m not intellectual enough for her, I know that. Suppose 
T shall have to stand by and look on at the Petrarchin’. Well, 
there’s always Aldershot! : 

[The luncheon gong sounds, to the general rehef and satis- 
faction. 


TO THE OXFORD CRICKET CAPTAIN, 
*€100, Not Out.” Monday, July 2, 1894, 


ConeRATULATIONS, Mr, C. B. Fry, 
You neatly wiped the Cantab Light Blue eye, 
And, well deserved the fashionable shout 

Which hailed you for your century, not out. 

For your exploits, what language is too tall ? 

At cricket good alike with bat and ball, 

Full back at football (that’s Association), 
At jumping lengthways—well, you lick creation. 
In Schools no idler when stern duty calls, 
Already having got a First in ‘‘ Smalls.” 

Yes, Oxford surely boasts to-day in you, 

Her most distinguished son, a Triple Blue. 

The Lord’s good wicket made a scoring high day, 
But you yourself turned Monday into Fry-day! 


AnARcHIst ATTEMPT ON A WELL-KNOWN BripcE.—After several 
failures, the Hampton Court Bridge was shot yesterday evening by 
a young man, supposed to be an Anarchist, whose name and address 
remain a profound secret, as, owing to his having taken his outrigger 
by the hour, and, having paid his shot, there was no excuse for his 
detention by the assistants in charge of the boats. He had been 
dining freely at a neighbouring hostelrie, the sign of which being 
‘¢ The Mitre,” suggested to the intelligent detective in charge of the 
case the probability of the wretched youth being a ‘‘ dine-a-mitre.”’ 
Furnished with this clue, the police are on his track. Fortunately 
the bridge escaped without injury, and this morning it not only 
crossed the river itself without difficulty, but assisted many travel- 


lers to do the same. 


Aspreation.—A youthful rhymist, inspired by the Derby, wishes 
to become a Sporting Poet. ‘‘* Poet’ and * Prophet,’ ”’ he learnedly 
observes, ‘‘ meant about the same thing in Homeric times ; and, 
indeed, in most prophecies of coming events on the turf I have 
generally found more of poetry than of profit.” The modest rhymster 
says, that as he can never na to be first in the field of poetry, ‘‘ he 


may at least become a second Ossy-’un,” 
Se 
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OPERATIC NOTES. 


Ir strikes me forcibly that the Wagnerian idea has influenced all} 
recent compositions. Nothing is now done without a ‘‘ motive.” It: 
may be a good motive, or a bad motive, or an inadequate motive, or 
an indifferent motive ; but motive there must be with our most modern” 
school of composers, who, adopting the Wagnerian idea, (not in itself 
a, purely original one,) and improving on it, attribute less importance 
to the *‘ Act” than to the ‘‘ motive,” though by a reflex action the 
scheme of the Act suggests, organises, and it may be added, orches-_ 
trates the “‘ motives.” L’Attaque du Moulin is a practical example’ 
of this theory. It is: 
not styled an opera 
but a lyric drama in 
four acts. Itis founded 
by M. Louis GALLET 
on Zoua’s story; it is 
reduced to plain English 

Mr. WHATHERLY ; 
the music is by ALFRED 
BruneEAv; and for the 
stage management, 
which has so largely 
conduced to its success, 
Sir Aveustus DruRIo- 
LANUS is responsible, 
It is not what the 
sporting papers term 
‘*a merry mill,” though 
=== / there is plenty of fight- 
ae ing. There are some 
: songs in it, and there 

; fo eee are some melodies— 
L’Attaque du Moulin (a poivre) or. mill-odies — which: 

may catch on when heard a second or third time; but they certainly 
do not arrest the attention at a first hearing. The music, I judge. 
only from the one representation, seems lacking in those catching-on - 
airs which; coupled with the admirable acting of the principals, ' 
made the fortune, sw Je champ, of the Cavalleria Rusticana. But 
a ‘‘ wind-mill”’ without any ‘‘ air’ can’t be expected to ‘‘go.?- 

Madame Detna is forcibly dramatic, true, but not powerful as a 
singer, at least in Covent Garden. Nor is therein the character of this. 
Maid of the Mill any such great opportunity whereby to test the power 
of the actress as there is in he part of Santuzza, or of Anita 
in La Navarraise. Madame DELNA may be all that enthusiastic re-. 
porters have said she is, but she must have a great deal of power in. 
reserve, for the display of which this opera does not offer the chance. | 
Mons. Bouyreras Merizer, the Miller, who ‘‘ created ” the part in Paris, | 
is good, but his acting is somewhat monotonous. Madame pr Nuo- 
viInA as Francoise, is a young Lady Macbeth, who gives the dagger 
and does not request that it may be returned to her again when done. 
with. M. Bonnarp, as the Singing Sentinel, reminding me of. 
GILBERT and SULLIVAN’s Sentinel *‘ with a song ”’ in one of the Savoy: 
Series, was very good; and Mons. Cossrra, excellent as the escaping | 
prisoner, bore so strong a resemblance to the Director of the Fortunes 
of Covent Garden and Drury Lane, that people looked twice at their, 
Paes in order to be quite sure that an apology for the singer’ 

ad not been made, and that the much-talented Sir Drurtonanus had 

not, at the shortest possible notice, consented to be his ‘‘remplagant.” 
Mons. ALBERS, as the German Captain, ought to be in receipt of a 
very large salary, seeing ‘‘how wide he opens his mouth’ when’ 
singing. All were good in the best of all possible operatic entertain- 
ments, including the unequalled orchestra conducted by M. Pa. 
F ion, (is this ‘f Phlon-Fion’’?) who has taken his turn with Signori 
BEVIGNANI, MANCINELLI, and Mr. FrEpERIc Cowen, the last-: 
mentioned coming to look after his new Opera of Signa, in which 
Madame DE Nuovina was charming, and Signor BenyamMiIno DaviEso' 
appeared as the Anglo-Italian Tenor. Congratulations to Signor 
FREDERICO COWENI. 

Saturday night. Elaine. ‘Tf it’s not very lively,”’ observes Sir 
Aveustus beforehand, ‘‘still it must be remembered that I have 
not only at heart the interests—and in pocket the interest—of Covent 
Garden, but also of ‘ Drear Elaine.’ Should it prove a joyous opera 
and attract the people, then I shall consider it as an example of 
* Drawer-Elaine’ at Covent Garden. But now—hark!—let us not 
trifle with time and tune. MANCINELLT is raising his dé/on, up goes 
the curtain, and all in to begin. Nous verrons.”? And the ‘‘ all” 
includes the Prince and Princess of WALES and their two unmarried 
daughters, and a very good house indeed. ‘‘ And how is Elaine ?” 
is the question. ‘‘ Very well, thank you, and much better than she 
was two years ago,” is the reply. laine is decidedly thinner. One 
Act gone, and other judicious cuts have reduced her. The opera is 
consequently lighter. Due weight, however, is given to it. by 
Madame MELBA and JEAN DE ReEszkk. DruRIOLANUS. has followed 
the precedent of ‘‘ cutting the ’osses.” But the ‘‘ cackle” of geese 

| followeth not. On the contrary, the applause is abundant. 


Hostess, -*OH, THANK YOU FOR YOUR LOVELY Music, Herr BLUMENTOFF ! 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


MUSIC AT HOME. 


Ir’s JUST WHAT I LIKE, 


[Jury 14, 1894. | 


: We 
Mop As 
{ep it 


IT BLENDS SO PERFECTLY 


WITH THE CONVERSATION WITHOUT IN THE LEAST INTERRUPTING IT!” 


WAITING THEIR TURN. 


(In the Hot Room, St. Stephen’s Baths, 
Westminster. ) 
Bath-Man, loquitur :— 


Pour! ’Tis slow work! WereI a Turk, 
Fancy I’d put it through more expedi- 


tiously ! 
Poor little Bills! Funkiness fills 
All their small souls! See ’em glancing 
eapasasly, ; 
Timid and torrid! Finding it horrid 
Waiting their turns for shampooing and 
plunging 


Parboiled and limp, each, as a shrimp ; 


No great result for my long scurryfung- 
ing!!! 


Faith, I am tired! Been much admired 
For my long patience with Big Brity 
He got it hot! Worrying lot [ BUDGET. 
Some of these fellows. But Brity will 
trudge it 
Pretty soon, now. Splosh!!! Whatarow! 
BIxty is bulky, and makes a big splashing. 
Head-first he goes, kicks up his toes,— 
All that is left after boiling and washing, 


Thanks be he’s through! What] Id 
Next, and which of ’em in waiting ae 
readiest ? 


I’m so restricted! Little “EF fy 
Small Irish ier 


hoy, see 
steadiest, : ms yl aan 


** EQUALISATION?”? His perspiration 
sheen ee, prodigious, and yet—well—the 
other !— 
Oh! English, Scotch, Wel 
Reece elsh, they all look 
And the task of selection is truly a bother! 


Had I free choice,—Ah! but my voice 
Only counts one nowadays in selection 


“SE ER 


Ba.Four’& Co.—they run'the show; 
Matter I think for most urgent reflection. 
They arrogate questions of date, 
They set the time, and the temperature too. 
If I insist, well, they ’ll resist, 
Get their way, too, in the long run,—ah! 
sure to ! 


Nice state’o’ things! Wish I had wings! 
Much rather boss small Bath by the 
Bosphorus ! 
Sixes and sevens now at St. Stephen’s! 
Running it all the year round at a loss— 
for us! 
Look at ’em there, each on his chair, 
Wobbly, perspiring and weary o’ waiting ! 
Might have been done, every one, 
But for Balfourian procrastinating. 


Rum-looking lot! Don’t they seem hot ? 
Little ‘‘ Evicrep,’’ young ‘‘ EQuaLIsATION.”’ 
Quite in a stew. The other two,— 
Well, ’tis complete discumboblification ! 
Must make my choice! Waiting my voice! 
Gentlemen please — Mr.— ahem! Oh! 
thunder ! 
They all pop up, prompt as a Krupp. 
Which had I better first call in I wonder ? 


THE NEW PARTY. 


[Mr. GRANT ALLEN and several other advanced 
politicians have started a new party, the members 
of which are to be called Isocrats, a title very 
similar to one coined by CoLERIDGE for a society 
which he desired to found on principles of general 
equality.—Daily Paper.] 


Many have heard of Pantisocracy, 
compound crude of CoLERIDGE and cant, 
The latest products of Democracy 


wroub themselves Isocrats without the 
Tis as it should be, is it not, be pant.” 
For what are they but sans-culottes | 


AT LAST. 


At last the sky is actually blue. 
Say not ‘‘ dull, hazy, cloudy, overcast,” 
O weather prophets, ‘* fine ”’ alone is true 
At last. 


At last, as June is finishing, the Row 
Looks bright and gay. The differenze 1s 
vast ; 
The sunlit grass, the rhododendrons g’ow 
At last. 


At last my topper flies not in the gale, 
I gazing on its ruin quite aghast, 
Nor’gets all spotted after rain or hail, 

At last. 


At last it rests serenely on my brow, 
As firm as colours nailed to any mast; 
In fact it’s somewhat hot Ae heavy now, 
t last. 


At last ee sport your thinnest frocks, fair 
maid, 
ah aes CHLOE, PHyLuis, PyRRHA, prim or 
ast. 
Now AMARYLLIS dallies in the shade 
At last. 


At last Nezra’s hair is undisturbed, 
Not out of curl from damp, nor by the 


ast 
In tangles blown. She smiles quite unper- 
turbed At last. 


At last. But soon the rain, the fog, the haze 
May spoil light frocks that now sweep gaily 
past. 
For tempora mutantur ; such fine days 
Can’t last. 


TRavELLING Morro at Horipay TimE.— 
‘*Too many Cooks (tourists) spoil the Con 
tinent.” 


Se 
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Maud (who has had the misfortune to bring her Cousin from Provincial Town into the Row). ‘‘ But, Good GRAcIovs ! 
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I THOUGHT YOU 


WERE ACCUSTOMED TO HoRSEs ; IN FACT, YOU TOLD ME YOU HAD BEEN RIDING A GOOD DEAL LATELY,” 
He (in intervals of bumping). ‘‘ B—B—BvuT IT wAs A B—B—BICYCLE!” 


NOMINE TANTUM. 


THIS morn, as now for half a score of years, 
I comfortably caught the nine-fifteen ; 

At noon we met by chance—as noontide nears 
Such the weeks round our daily chance has 


een ; 
Yet shipwrecked brother, newly come to land, 
Could not more fiercely seize me by the hand. 


You ask me how I am, nor let it pass, 
But keep on asking till I tell you how ; 
’T were rude to bid you not to be an ass, 
Churlish to turn a greeting to a row ; 
But, knowing that my general health is fair, 
Why = Mae you daily ask, why should you 
care 


I sometimes wonder, while my knuckles ache 
With unrequited pressure of your digits, 
While whispered mysteries of nought you 

make, 
And take no notice of my patent fidgets— 
I wonder how a real old friend youd flatter, 
And how reveal a really private matter. 


Think but a moment, (if you ever think,) 
Inever knead yourknuckles with my thumb, 
I never proffer an untimely drink, 
About my own affairs [’m ever dumb, 
Yet I believe, in your impulsive way, 
You think we’re bosom friends from child- 
hood’s day. 
Yes, thongh they brand our Engli-h ways as 
cold, [huge city. 
Meetings like ours make glad the whole 
The magnate, weighty as though shod with 
gold, 2 [writty, 
The lawyer’s clerk, precocious, slim and 
All have the same convulsive warmth of 
greeting 
For casual people whom they ’re always 
meeting. 


Is it perchance self-preservation’s law 
That drives good will, drowning in 
Mammon’s sea, 
To clutch in frenzy at a man of straw, 
And cheer a heart with the hand’s amity, 
That in the way of business would stab it— 
Or is it only an absurd bad habit ? 


A PUFF AND A BLOW. 


SHouLp tropical weather continue, let dusted, 
wooden-pavemented, sorethroated, weary Lon- 
doner, take train Sunday Morning 11 4.M. Vic- 


placidly watching the shooting of the lug- 
gage, which is unattended by any danger, 
each box going off with a very slight noise, 
and he can calmly wonder at the anxiety of 
the passengers. Then, farewell France, wel- 
come back to the shores of Old England, and 
the adventurous Briton will find himself 
landed at Victoria Terminus by 7.15 or it may 
be 7.20, with another ozonised appetite, ready 
for a dinner chez lui,—or chez anybody who’ ll 
give him one,—and afterwards, sufliciently 
tired, neither fagged nor weary, he will be 
certain of a good sleep at an early hour, and 
sure to wake in the morning all the better and 


toria, or rather let train take hzm, right away | fresher for his outing and his inn-ing. 


to Dover, where he will at once step on board 
the Calais-Douvres, and get one hour and a 
quarter’s worth of ozone into his system. Then 
at 2.15 he will land at Calais, when, free of 
baggage, wraps, and all such-like ¢mpedi- 
menta, he will walk into the buffet of the 
hotel, and having made his choice from many 
excellent things there set before him, he will 
proceed to walk into his déjeuner @ la 
fourchette, for which meal he will have 
ample time, seeing that the Calars-Dowvres 
does not start on its return voyage till 3.45. 
After déjeuner comes the fourchette, or ‘‘ fork 
out,”’ which, if the coyageur be wisely con- 
tent with the ordinadre, will amount to a 
very moderate sum. Then, exclaiming with 
the ancient pirate of bye-gone nautical melo- 
drama, ‘‘ Once aboard the lugger and we are 
free,”’ he will saunter, leisurely, with cigar, 

ipe, or cigarette, according to the taste and 
‘ancy .of the smoker, down to the boat. 
There, if he be wise and wary, he will at once 
re-embark, in order to secure a comfortable 
arm-chair in a good position, long before any 
trains bearing hot and dusty travellers from 
Belgium or Paris shall appear. There he can 
sit, smoking calmly under a cool sunshade, 


[N.B.—Fine weather and gentle breeze 
taken for granted. | 


LINES IN PLEASANT PLACES, 
IVY.—BETWEEN THE DANCES. 


Ir I were—Jack, and you were—JILL, 

Our waltz of some few minutes back 
Perchance had been a ‘‘ frightful thrill ’”’— 
If you were Jin, and I were Jack! 


Tf I were Jack (that ’s—So-and-So), 
Of smiles your face would know no lack ; 
That you were stretched on boredom’s rack 
You would not do your best to show, 

If I were Jack. 


If you were Jitu (that ’s—Somebody), 
I should not find ‘‘the work” up-hill ; 
No treading conyersation’s mill— 
Floor, music, theatres—wearily, 

If you were JILL. 


If you were Jrix, and I were Jack, 
A kinder light your eyes would fill, 
And I should not look glum and black 
If I were—Jack, and you were—JI | 


bo 
bo 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


‘A pELIGHTFUL book,” quoth 
the Baron, ‘‘is David Garrick, 
written by my worthy friend, 
JosepH Knieut, F.S.A. Let me 
recommend this work as one to be 
placed by your reading chair, and 
to be taken up, as was Mrs. 
Gamp’s bottle, when so dispoged, 
and oftentimes will you thus enjoy 
a Knight with Garrick.” One 
of the most humorous among very 
many anecdotes in this book is 
that about BoswELu going to the 
SHAKSPEARE Féte costumed as a 
Corsican, within his pocket a poem 
he had written for the occasion, 
and ‘‘which,’”? says Mr. KNIGHT 
simply, ‘‘he intended to speak, 
but the crowd would not suspend 
its diversions to hear him.” That’s 
all: butisn’tit delightful! Poor 
Bozzy!! 

The Baron is more than pleased 
to see once again the deft hand of 
Mr. T. H. S. Escorr at work in 
reviewsand magazines. Hispaper, 
entitled ‘‘ Edmund Yates, an Ap- 
| preciation, and a Retrospect,” is 
most interesting to the Baron, who 
| ean call to mind the persons he 

mentions in literary and jour- 
| nalistic connection with EpmunD 
YatTEsS—though the Baron does not 
happen to remember them in this 
| particular connection, but as a 

Bend of brothers quite apart, and 
all of them younger by some years 
than EpmMunp YATES, who, at the 
time Hoop, Prowse, H. 8S. LerenH 
and others were commencing, had 
made his name in literature, was 
Cuarutes Dickens's henchman, 
and had been also more or less suc- 
cessful, in combination with a Mr. 
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Byron “flourished,” and when | NIGHT!” 


MR. PUNCH TO TWO NOBLE SPORTSMEN. 
Wauat, Zadas licked and the stout Valkyrie 


sunk ! 
How are the hopes of noble champions shrunk! 
Oh, most wnfrabjous day ! 
No more can RosreBERy boast the unbeaten 
* crack,” [back ” 
No more that yacht will go ‘‘ galumphing 
Prize-winner glad and gay ! 


Punch sympathises with his friend Dun- 
RAVEN, 
Who nevermore may see return to haven 
That gallant, luckless yacht. 
Prreosk, dear boy, even the fleet Ladas 
May yield without disgrace to Isinglass, 
But Bullingdon !—that’s hot! 


Perchance the Nonconformist Conscience now 
May be eda ! Anyhow 
e horse may *‘ come again,” 
But that roud yacht lies twenty fathom 
eep ! 
May Nrprvne carefully and kindly kee 
That hull beneath his ee 4 


Sure there is nothing of her but should 
change 
ea-shapen into something rich and gs 

"Well, England will regret 
With a good sportsman by disaster struck 
And hope he live with a new yacht—and 

uck 
To lick the Yankee yet! 


ee 
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Bulkeley Bigge (a charming fellow, but a bad dancer). ‘'I cAn’T 
HARRINGTON, asa dramatist. The | THINK WHAT ALL THE GIRLS ARE COMING TO! 
time I speak of is when H. J. | Back-Bonss ! 


TALK IN COURT. 


(Consequent on the Peerage Invading the Ranks 
of the Bar.) 
Pee your Lordship, the Duke, 
and noble junior, will read the 


May it 
my learne 
pleadings, 

I will leave it to my noble and learned friend 
the Marquis to examine the next witness. 

I can quite understand your Lordship’s 
annoyance, but I can assure you, my lord, 
that the noble Earl from whom I receive my 
instructions promised that the documents 
should be forthcoming. 

I suppose we may leave the question of 
costs to be settled by our juniors the illustrious 
Prince and the hereditary Iarl Gardener ? 

Really, Duke, I must ask you not to inter- 
rupt me while I am conducting this cross- 
examination. 

I regret, my Lord, that my young and 
promising junior, who has but recently been 
called to the Bar, should have made the 
concession, but it is only right to tell your 
Lordship that the nobleman in question— 
the Duke of HErnE BAy—misunderstood his 
instructions. 

I am sorry, my Lord, that absence in 
another part of the building prevented me 
from addressing your Lordship. I trust, 
however, that the inexperience of my noble 
and learned friend, the Viscount Torren- 
HAM CourT Roan, will not be allowed to 
prejudice my client’s interests, 

As your Lordship pleases! 


THEY ’VE GOT NO 
FIVE WANTED TO SIT OUT A DANCE WITH ME TO-| been the food of the Homericgods? 


[Jury 14, 1894. | 


‘all the world was young.” The 
World itself, of course, not having 
been born or thought of. Looking 
back to those days the Baron 
thinks that Mr. Escort does him- 
self an iniustice, and that he is 
younger than he thinksheis. Be 
this asit may, he will in any case 
have a stock of pleasant memories 
to draw upon, and now, if his 
health permit, all will look for- 
ward to what he cannot look 
forward to himself, 7.e., his re- 
miniscences. ‘‘ Prosit! Mr. 
Escort! Your health, happiness, 
and a long life to you,”’ quoth the 
gladsome 
BARON DE Boox- WORMS. 


Hen tery Nores.—Why did the 
onlookers persist in making a 
trouble of a pleasure-bout? De- 
lightful time, but racing not 
much, 

By Eton 
Radley 
Was beaten 
Badly. 
Lots of pluck 
But no luck. 


Guy and Vivian. NicKaLys 
easily to the front in the Diamond 
ChallengeSculls, sixthand seventh 
heat. There was no doubt about 
the heat during Henley week, as 
‘* seventh heat’? only feebly ex- 
presses the temperature. The 
betting on Guy, in sovereigns, 
resulted in a loss of GUINNESS. 
The inscription which goes with 
the Diamond Sculls is done in 
NIcKALLS-silver, 
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OUR SCHOOLBOY AGAIN. 
Examiner. What is said to have 


Boy. Nectarines and ammonia, 


A SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


MAmMA is a judge of divorces, 
Sister ANNE is a learned Q.C., 
ELIza is great upon horses, 
And Dora a heave M.D. 
Aunt JANE is a popular preacher, 
Aunt Susan a dealer in stocks, 
While Father, the gentlest old creature, 
Attends to the family socks. 


Aunt PoLtty’s a marvel of knowledge, 
With any amount of degrees, 

She’s Master or head of some college— 
I forget whether Corpus or Cains— 

Aunt NEtL is the eminent counsel 
Who pleads at the criminal bar, 

And I feed the canary with groundsel 
For I’m learning to be a Papa. 


I’m to marry a girl in the City, 
She allows me a hundred a year 
To dress on, and make myself pretty, 
And keep me in baccy and beer. 
The duties P—Oh, as for the duties, 
You can possibly guess what they are ; 
And I warrant the boys will be beauties 
That are destined to call me Papa. 


**BARRY, COME UP!” (Quotation from 
Shakspeare by a ‘‘ geltlebal with a cold id is 
’ead.”)—Mr. J. WoLFE BARRY was made ‘‘ a 
Companion of the Bath,” as a recognition of 
his having done his best for the Thames, 
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EXTRACTED TROM THE DIARY oF “TO MP. 


House of Commons, Monday, July 2.—‘‘I am sorry,”’ said Cap’en 
Tommy Bow -es, ‘‘that there is no CHATHAM, BuRKEs, or Fox alive 
at this moment to resist this project of taxing the Colonies.” 

In their unavoidable absence the Cap’EN, contrary to his custom, 
offered a few remarks. It had been just as well if he had omitted 
the preliminary one. He really did not mean anything, much less 
did he desire deliberately to offend his friends BartiEy, ButTcHER, 
and Byrne. But, as the poet remarks, Evil is wrought by want of 
thought, and the invidiousness of Tommy’s remark lost nothing of 
sting because he had not intended to hurt anyone’s feelings—except, 
of course, those of SeurrE oF Matwoop, and that is a legitimate 
occupation. When an enthusiastic female admirer observed to the 
eminent WHISTLER that he and VELASQUEZ were the two greatest 
artists of times ancient or modern, JEMMyY modestly observed, ‘‘ Why 
dragin VELASQuEzZ?”? Thus Bartiey, Burcuer, and Byrne turned 
upon Tommy with reproachful glance and murmured, ‘‘ Why drag 
in CHATHAM, BURKE, and Fox?” 

However, all over now. The midnight bells chiming over sultry 
London proclaim passing of Budget Bill through Committee. Been 
a long hard fight, monotonous in its continuity, occasionally exciting 
in its divisions, continuously illustrative of Englishman’s faculty of 
never knowing when he’s beaten. Honours rest with SquirE oF 
Matwoop, who throughout has unflinchingly and, in the main, good 
humouredly, borne the brunt of batt e. The flesh is weak, 
especially when there is a good deal of it, and the thermometer 
stands at 82° in the shade. The Squire has snapped occasionally, 
Joxkim’s apologetic figure, upright at opposite side of table, proving 

ailing, irresistible, incentive. Even worse to bear have been the 
desertion of a few followers and the importunity of “aaah Had the 
Seurre been a weaker man, he would long ago have brought the 
Closure to bear on obstruction, and there would have followed a 
state of irritation, amid which, if Budget was not wrecked, it would 
have appropriated the whole time of an extended Session. The 
SaurrE, going on another tack, has worn out obstruction by affecting 
the virtue of urbanity if he had it not. | 

It was particularly hard lines, after getting Clause XX VII. through 
last Wednesday with a majority of over half a hundred, to be com- 

elled to recommit Bill, in order that Crancy might chortle, and 
Reouond rage, Saurre advised to resist; condemned from his own 
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to-night Bill recommitted in respect of this clause, and on stroke of 
midnight the whole thing was done with. 

**'We Liberals,” said the Member for Sark, ‘‘ always know better 
than our leaders. As there are many of us, and as we each take our 
individual view, result somewhat chaotic. Good thing if in com- 
parative leisure of week end we think over how the Budget Bill was 
passed, and what would have happened if we had worried the SqurRE 
into going one of our diverse ways.” 

Business done.—Budget Bill. 


Tuesday.—Enter the apothecary. It was Cap’en Tommy BowLzs 
who brought him on. The last person in any one’s mind. House in 
Committee on Army Estimates; Hansury to the fore. Bound to 
live up to the 534 speeches he made and questions he put last year. 
Tommy then beat him by fourteen, and promises to be equally ahea 
in the current Session. The Cavr’xEn hitherto had peculiar advantage, 
seeing that for many weeks he has been, so to speak, cruising in 
home waters. Having been brought up on legacy tax, teethed on 
death duties, Tommy surprised himself and the House with the 
command he displayed over intricacies of Budget Bill. Hanspury 
then fell behind. Now, with House in Committee on Army Estimates, 
he can show Tommy a clean pair of heels, a spectacle in which that 
eminent and able Marine may or may not take keen personal 
interest. 

Hansory began at once raising point of order; Merttor ruled him 
out like a shot; so went off on another tack. Adventured the 
startlingly novel proposition that ‘‘ promotion should be by merit.” 
Enlarged on the theme for twenty minutes; sat:down only when he 
concluded that audience had fully mastered the proposition, contem- 
plation of which was new to their bewildered mind. 

It was at this stage Tommy towed in the apothecary. He appeared 
on the scene quite as abruptly as Romeo’s acquaintance in the streets 
of Mantua :— 

I do remember an apothecary, 
And hereabout he dwells. 


CaP’EN omitted details; but House gathered that his friend the 
apothecary was, like Romeo’s, meagre of looks, worn to the bones by 
sharp misery. This condition engendered by circumstance that he 
had_ been brooding in his needy shop, among the green earthen pots, 
bladders, and musty seeds, remnants of packthread and old cakes of 
roses, upon fact that whilst there are surgeon-majors in the Army, 
there are no apothecary-majors. On behalf ‘of his absent friend, 
fe demanded an explanation from SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 

AR. 

CAWMELL-BANNERMAN with the ruthless disregard of Shaksperian 
traditions that seems to suit the War Office, said ‘‘ apothecaries are 
an expiring class,’’ a way of putting it that suggested they had been 
dosing themselves. Their place was now filled by non-commissioned 
officers, who were called compounders of medicine. 

What a fall is here. Fancy Romeo going about the moonlit 
streets of Mantua calling out, ‘‘ What ho! Compounder of Medicine.” 
This callous remark had such effect on Cap’en Tommy that he laid 
aside his speaking-trumpet, and was heard no more through the live- 
long night. Business done.—Some Votes in Army Estimates. 


Thursday.—Looked in after dinner just now; startled to find 
Hanpury on his legs, with bit of dirty white rag held out in 
both hands towards 'T'reasury Bench. Not many Members present ; 
those on Liberal side vociferously cheering. CAWMELL-BANNERMAN 
looking in better temper even than usual; which was strange since 
Committee on Army Estimates been at it since four o’clock, and only 
one vote passed. Woopatt, only other occupant of Treasury Bench, 
been shewing how a man may smile and smile, and be a Financial 
Secretary to the War Office. . Now the smile broadens till it stretches 
almost full length of Treasury Bench. As Sark says, it justifies 


RupyarRpD Kipiine’s bold imagery of Bozs sitting on a bucking 
charger, 
With a smile round both yer ears, 
Ain’t ye Bobs ? 
CavstTon just bustled in, holding telegram at arm’s length. It is 


the reading of this that has broken the monotony of Committee with 
noise of cheering, and dashed a smile along the Ministerial benches 
like a sudden flash of sunlight. Only for this merry mood, one 
entering the House at this particular moment might fear the worst. 
Hansory been at it hour after hour since Tuesday, when House got 
into Committee on Navy Estimates. CAWMELI-BANNERMAN, & 
person of imperturbable temper. But there are limits to human 
endurance; now they seem to have been reached. This telegram 
Causton has brought in and handed to War Minister doubtless 
announces that all is ready ; a file of soldiers waits on the Terrace ; 
Hanpury will be seized, bound, carried forth, blindfolded, shot; 
and then the Committee will really get to business, and vote Supply. 

A sad fate for one only moderately middle-aged. Zu /’as voulu 
RopErRT WILLIAM. Still, cannot withhold the tear of pity as the 
hapless man stands clutching at the extended white flag which 
announces his capitulation, his entreaty for pardon, his promise of 


side when he yielded. But what happened? At quarter past ten: better conduct in future. 


—e 


24 


Ask Sark if he won’t say something for 
the doomed man. SakK, in language not to 
be here repeated, explains that things are 
not what they seem. Fact is, HANBURY has 
somewhere obtained (in what manner, SARK 
hints; may be matter for police inquiry) a 

rtion of sheeting, the propert of HER 

AJESTY, supplied to soldiers. This he has 
brought down, intending to confound Caw- | 
MELL-BANNERMAN. Happened to bring it 
out just at the moment when news arrive 
of a great Liberal victory snatched at the 


polls at Attercliffe, That’sall. — 
Business done. —Two votes in Army 
Estimates. 


House of Lords, Friday.—Peers not 
habitually given to tears. To-night the | 
Marxiss plunged them (especially Ministers) 
into condition of abject woe. Only said 
that England was the head-quarters of the 
Anarchist operations, the laboratory in 
which all their contrivances were hatched. 
RosEBERY jumped at opportunity with in- 
tuition of Old Parliamentary Hand. En- 
larged upon it with skill of born debater. 
eae pee rt mee} meant 7 
anything ; only his way of putting a case. N 
But here was RosEseEry pitilessly making Gi 
it clear how the Leader of the Patriot 
Party had given his country away to the, 
Paris gossips ; how he had assumed a state | 
_of things atte set forth on authority of | 
ex-Prime Minister and ex-Secretary of State | 
es rate gat be made much | 
of by the enemy abroad. | 

Markxiss for once so singed by his own Yo Vil) 
blazing indiscretion that he did not wait for | 
ScHOMBERG MACDONNELLI’S convenient cor- 
respondent, but forthwith endeavoured to 
explain away his remarks. This led only 


——— 


~~ 
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to tears coursing more rapidly down RoszE- | ie Pr 
BERY’S pained face, whilst SPENCER forlornly | 

shook his beard as if it were the flag of | 

egend Eogbine ee He phamed skies, | ee 
and KimsEeRLey dolefully dropped his head. | ve 
A pretty scene, admirably staged and acted. | CE 


Business done.—The Marxiss puts his_ 
foot in it. | 


The Two Sarahs. 


O Woman, you romp in with ease! 

If you ’re not proud you’re hard to please: 
Men talk to-day on every hand 

Of ‘‘the Grand Sara” and ‘‘Saran GRAND.” 


AGO.” 


SINCE THAT TOIME !” 


STARTLING FOR Her.—Mrs, R.’s niece read out the heading of a 
paragraph in the Daily Graphic last Thursday, which sounded to 
her attentive aunt like ‘‘ The New Baby.” Mrs. R. was all attention, 
expecting some gratifying intelligence from White Lodge. Imagine 
her astonishment when her niece continued, ‘‘ An addition to the 
collection of the Zoological Society of London was made last week——”’ 

What!!!” exclaimed Mrs. R., and her niece continued.) ‘‘ When 
a gnu was born at the menagerie in Regent’s Park.” The excellent 

ady was dumb with amazement. Then her niece showed her the 


heading which was *‘ A Gnu Baby.” wi 
baby and the old mother. aby,” with the illustration of the gnu 


; Soh areadar ate ar In Art,—Said Professor Dewar, in a recent lec- 
“ni y - perfectly clean plate of metal does not phosphoresce, but 
the ab trace of grease—such as is left by the touch of the hand 

— make it brightly luminous.” Take, adds Mr. Punch, by way 
0 j reap er a perfectly clean plate of metal, apply to it the hand of 
a § : ed etcher, say of Professor Hopert Herkomer, R.A., and the 
result will be brightly luminous, and what is more, it will last, and | 
its bright luminosity will increase with age, : by 


VivE Rosrsery!—The owner of Lad 
! das cel ; 

Oe les fe entertainment to the Epsom pies ve tai 
ake ted a Unionists, of course, which makes the Premier’s 
4adasian horse-pitality still more noble. ‘This week His Lordshi 
entertains the Epsom tradesmen,” so it is announced. One f the 
entertainments will be of a novel naval character, and will Soren of 
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Irish Jarvey. “ LET ME DHRIVE YER Honour To DcNgEEN Heap.” 
English Tourist, ‘‘I HAVE SEEN THAT, PAT. 


Trish Jarvey. ‘‘ AH, YER HONOUR, SHURE THEY VE ADDED TO THE SCENERY 


a hornpipe by the celebrated O 
song, ** Allin the Downs.” ld Epsom Salts, 


SESS 


Afterwards nautical 


me 
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I WENT THERE Two YEARS 
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REALLY SensIsLE.—The Lord Chief Justice of England, Lord 
RUSSELL of Killowen, (and if there is anything in a name isn’t this 
Justice to Ireland’? ?) will commence his judicial duties, after the 
swearing is over, to-day, Wednesday. His Lordship has appointed 
Mr. R. J. Brock to be his Chief Clerk. Excellent appointment! 
Especially in this summer heat, as when oppressed by the weight of 
be eS the Lord Chief will simply take it off and put it on 
ock, 


SHE Knows !—Mrs. R. is much pained on hearing that in scme 
parts of the Potteries the favourite song is the well-known one 
containing the lines :— 

The beating of his own wife 
Was all the sound he heard. 


As she shrewdly remarks, this indicates the manner in which the 
cottar in this district is accustomed to spend his Saturday night. 


Our ToBy AND HIs Anxious Frrenps.—Mr. Punch has received 
several letters reminding him that the Duke of RUTLAND isa Cantab, 
not an Oxonian as stated in our Tosy’s ‘‘ Essence” for June30. Tosy 
is delighted to hear it. He will remember in future that ** Mr. 
Crummles is not a Prussian,” &e., &c. 


66 
Lonpon Piayerounps.”’—Drury Lane, Lyceum, Haymarket, 
Toole’s, &e., &c. The respective managers say they prefer to s 


these crammed, and object to all ‘‘ open spaces.”’ 
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A RIVERSIDE LAMENT. 


In my garden, where the rose 

By the hundred gaily blows, 

And the river freshly flows 
Close to me, 

I can spend the summer day 

In a quite idyllic way ; 

Simply charming, you would 


say, 
Could you see. 


I am far from stuffy town, 
Where the soots meander 
down, 
And the air seems — being 
brown— 
Close to me. 
I am far from rushing train ; 
Bradshaw does not bore my 
brain, 
Nor, comparatively plain, 
mia C. 


To my punt I can repair, 
If the weather ’s fairly fair, 
Butone grievance! have there; 
Close to me, 
As I sit and idly dream, 
ammy corpses ever seem \3 
Floating down the placid) ~~ 
stream 
To the sea. 


Though the boats that crowd 
the lock— 
Such an animated block !— 
Bring gay damsels, quite a'| 
tlock, 
Close to me, 
Yet I heed not tasty togs, 
When, as motionless as logs, 
Float defunct and dismal dogs 
There aussi. 


| 


THE VOLUNTEER’S VADE MECUM. 
io (Bisley Edition.) 


Question. What is the ambition of every 
rifleman ? 

Answer. To become an expert marksman. 

Q: How is this to be done? 

A, By practice at the regimental butts 
(where such accommodation exists), and ap- 
pearing at Bisley. 

Q. Is the new site of the National Ritle 
Association better than the last ? 

A, Certainly, for those who come to Bisley 
intend to shoot. 

Q. But did any one turn up at Wimbledon 
for any purpose other than marksmanship ? 

A, Yes, for many of those who occupied the 
tents used their marquees merely as a suitable 
resting-place for tent refreshments. 

Q. Is there anything of that kind at Bisley? 

A. Not much, as the nearest place of inte- 
rest is a crematorium, and the most beautiful 
grounds in the neighbourhood belong to a 
cemetery. : 

Q. Then the business of Bisley is shoot- 


ing ? 

ef Distinctly. Without the rifle, the place 
would be as melancholy as its companion 
spot, Woking. ; 

Q. In this place of useful work, what is 
the first object of the marksman ? 

A. To score heavily, if possible; but, at 
any rate, o score. : 

Isi necessary to appear in uniform ? 

A, That depends upon the regulations 
commanding the prize competitions, 

Q. What is uniform ? 

A, As much or as little of the dress of a 
corps that a judge will order a marksman to 
adopt. 


VOL, CYII, 


Orlando, ‘‘ TiRED, RosALIND ?” 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 
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THE ’ARDEN-!ING PROCESS. 


Q. If some marksmen were paraded with 
their own corps, how would they look ? - 

A, They would appear to be a sorry sight. 

Q. Abe! would they appear to be a sorry 
sight 

A, Because over a tunic would appear a 
straw hat, and under a pouch-belt fancy 
tweed trousers. : 

Q. But surely if the Volunteers are anxious 
to improve themselves they will practise 
‘* smartness” ? 

A, But they do not want to promote smart- 
ness; they wan‘ to win cups, or the value of 


cups. 

0. What is the greatest reward that a 
marksman can obtain ? 

A, Some hundreds of pounds. : 

Q. And the smallest ? 

A. A dozen of somebody’s champagne, or 
a box of someone else’s soap. 

Q. Under all the circumstances of the case, 
what would be an appropriate rule for Bisley? 

A, Look after the cup-winning, and every- 
thing else will take care of itself. 


LATEST PARLIAMENTARY BETTING. 
GENERAL ELECTION STAKES. 


2 to 1 on Rosebery and Ladas (coupled). 
25 to 1 agst Harcourt’s Resignation. 


50to 1 — Nonconformist Conscience. 
70to1 — Budget Bill (off—75 to 1 taken), 
100 to 1 — Ministerial Programme. 


For Praces (Next Sessron STAKEs). 
2 to 1 on Asquith for the Leadership. 
12 to 1 agst the Labouchere Peerage. 

New PREMIERSHIP SELLING STAKES, 


12 to 1 on Gladstone Redivivus. 
200 to 1 agst any other. 


TD 


Rosalind, ‘*‘ PNEUMATICALLY.” 


25 


As in Egypt at a feast, 
With each party comes at least 
One sad corpse, departed beast, 
Close to me; 
Till a Canon might go off, 
Tilla Dean might swear or scoff, 
Or a Bishop—tip-top toff 

In a see. 


Floating to me from above, 

If it stick, with gentle shove, 

To my neighbour, whom I love, 
Close to me, 

I send on each gruesome guest. 

Should I drag it out to rest 

In my garden? No, I’m blest! 
Non, merci ! 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


“For a modest dish of 
camp-pie, suited to barracks 
and youth militant, commend 


me,” quoth one of the Baron’s 
Baronites, ‘‘to Only a 
Drummer - Boy, a maiden 


effort, and unpretentious, like 
its author, who calls himself 
ARTHUR AMYAND, but is 
really Captain ARTHUR 
DruMMER Hacearp. He has 
the rare advantage, missed by 
most people who write soldier 
novels, of knowing what he is 
talking about. If there are 
faults ‘to pardon in the draw- 
ing’s lines,’ they are faults of 
techniqueand not of anatomy.” 
“The Court is with you,” 
quoth the BARon DE B.-W. 


| Hotei Note.—The chef at 
every Gordon Hotel ought to 
be a ‘* Gordon Bleu.” 


| 


AS WE LIKE IT. 


(JAQUES reswines. ) 


—ALL the world’s upon the stage, 

And here and there you really get a player: 

The exits rather than the entrances 

Are regulated by the County Council ; 

And one man in a season sees a lot— 

Seven plays a week, including matinées, 

And several actsin each. And first the infant, 

A vernal blossom of the Garrick Caste, 

Playing the super in his bassinet, 

poe innocently causing some chagrin 

To Mr. Ecctrs. Then there’s Archibald, 

New Boy, and nearly father to the man, 

With mourning on his face and kicks behind, 

Returning under strong connubial stress 

Unwillingly to school. And next the lover, 

Sighing like ALEXANDER for fresh fields, 

And plunging wofully to win a kiss, 

Even to his very eyebrows. Then the soldier, 

Armed with strange maxims and a carpet-bag, 

Cock-Shaw in military ironies, 

And blowing off the bubbling repartee [staff, 

Withchocolateinihis mouth. And nextis Fal- 

In fair round belly with good bolsters lined, 

| Full of wide sores, and badly cut about 

| By Windsor hussies,—modern instances 

Of a revolting woman. Sixthly, Charley's 
unt, 

Now ancient as the earth, and shifting still 

The Penley pantaloons for ladies’ gear, 

Her fine heroic waist a world too wide 

For the slim corset, and her manly lips, 

Tuned to the treble of a maiden’s pipe, 

Grasping a big cigar. Last scene of all, 


| The season’s close and mere oblivion ; 

| Away to Europe and the provinces ;, 

And London left forlorn without them all, 
Sans-Géne, Santuzza, yea, sans everything. 


a. Oe PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. [Juny 21, 1894. 
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“A GOOD TIME COMING!” 


British Farmer (‘playing a game of mixed chance and skill with Nature”’). 


‘‘T po BELIEVE My LucK’s ON THE TURN !” 


Juty 21, 1894. | 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


“A GOOD TIME COMING!” 


(And it HAS been a good time coming.) 


L‘‘The game of mixed chance and skill which the farmer plays each 
year with Nature is still undecided; but, if the farmer wins, his win- 
nings will be large indeed.””— The ‘‘ Times” on Farming Prospects. ] 


British Farmer, log. :— 


Bess my old bones !—they’re weary ones, wherefore I takes 
small shame— 

For the first time for many a year mine looks a winning game! 

A *‘ bumper” harvest? Blissful thought! For long 1’ve been 
fair stuck, 

But now I really hope I see a change in my bad luck. 

True, my opponent is a chap ’tis doosed hard to match. 

I seed a picture once of one a playing ’gainst Old Scratch, 

And oftentimes I feels like that, a-sticking all together, 

Against that demon-dicer whom we know as British Weather! 

What ee He ploughs and patience, boys, or skill, and seed, and 
sickle, 

’Gainst frost, and rain, and blighted grain, and all that’s foul 
and fickle ? 

When the fly is on the turmuts, and the blight is on the barley, 

And meadows show like sodden swamps, a farmer do get 
snarley. 

But now the crops from hay to hops show promising of plenty, 

A-doubling last year’s average, plus a extry ten or twenty. 

And ae is good, uncommon so, and barley, wheat and oats, 

ir, 

Make a rare show o’er whose rich glow the long-tried farmer 
gloats, Sir! 

Beans ain’t so bad, spite o’ May frosts; turnips and swedes look 


topping ; 

Though the frost and fly the mangolds try, and the taters won’t 
be whopping. 

Those poor unlucky taters! If there’s any mischief going, 

They cop their share, and how they ’ll fare this year there ain’t 
no knowing ; 

And peas is good, and hops is bad, or baddish. But, by jingo! 

The sight o’ the hay as I saw to-day is as good as a glass of 
stingo. 

Pastures and meadows promise prime, well nigh the country over, 

Though them as depend on their clover-crop will hardly be in clover. 

But take ’em all, the big and small, the cereals, roots, and grasses, 


There’s a lump o’ cheer for the farmers’ hearts, and the farmers’ | 


wives and lasses ; 
If only him I’m playing against—well, p’r’aps I’d best be civil,— 
Tf he isn’t Jemmy SquaREFoorT though, he has the luck o’ the divil. 
With his rain and storm and_cold and hot, and his host of insect 
horrors, [to-morrers. 
He has the pull, and our bright to-days may be spiled by black 
A cove like him with looks so grim, and flies, and such philistians, 
Is no fair foe for farmer chaps as is mortial men and Christians. 
Look at him damply glowering there with a eye like a hungry 


vulture ! 
With his blights at hand, and his floods to command, he’s the scourge 
of Agriculture. [turning, 
But howsomever, although he’s clever, luck’s all, and mine seems 
Oh! for a few more fair fine weeks, not swamped, nor yet too burning, 
When the sun shines sweet on the slanting wheat, with the bees 
through the clover humming, 
And us farmer chaps with a cheery heart will sing ‘‘ There’s a good 
time coming !” 


A MODERN MADAME, 
(According to the New School of Teachers. ) 


Sue believes in nothing but herself, and never accepts her own 
personality seriously. . 

She has aspirations after the impossible, and is herself far from 
probable; she regards her husband as an unnecessary evil, and her 
children as disturbances without compensating advantages. 

She writes more than she reads and seldom scribbles anything. 

She has no feelings, and yet has a yearning after the intense. 

She is the antithesis of her grandmother, and has made further 
development in generations to come quite impossible. 

She thinks without the thoughts of a male, and yet has lost the 
comprehension of a female, 

To sum up, she is hardly up to the standard of a man, and yet has 
sunk several fathoms below the level of a woman. 


Mem. At Lorp’s purInG THE ETON AND Harrow, Frinay, 
Jury 13. (It rained the better part, which became the worse part, 
of the day.)—Not much use trying to do anything with any ‘‘ match”’ 
in the wet. 
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TO GOLFERS. 


SUGGESTION FOR A Rainy Day. SPILLIKINS ON A GRAND SCALE. 


WHAT WE MAY EXPECT SOON. 


By Our Own Wire.—Dispute broken out between local employer 
of labour—Shoemaker with two apprentices—and his hands, One 
apprentice won’t work with t? other. Shoemaker locked out both. 


Later News.—Dispute developing. Amalgamated Association of 
Trade Unions sent fifty thousand men with rifles into town. Also 
park of artillery. Arbitration suggested. 


Special Telegram.—F ederated Society of Masters occupying Market 
Place and principal streets with Gatling guns. Expresses itself 
willing to accept Arbitration in principle. 

A Day After.—Conflicts to-day between opposing forces. Streets 
resemble battle-field. Authorities announce—‘ will shortly act with 
vigour.” Enrolled ten extra policemen. Police, including extra ten, 
captured by rioters, and locked up in their own cells. Business— 
except of undertakers—at standstill, 

Latest Developments.—More conflicts, deaths, outrages, incen- 
diarism, Central Government telegraphs to Shoemaker to take back 
both apprentices to stop disastrous disorder. Noreply. Shoemaker 
and both apprentices been killed in riots, 


Close of the Struggle.—Stock of gunpowder exhausted. Both 
sides inclined to accept compromise. Board of Conciliation formed. 
Survivors of employers and employed shake hands. Town irretriey- 
ably ruined, but peace firmly re-established. 


Wauat! Artreapy!—‘‘I’m afraid,” said Mrs. R., ‘‘ that the new 
Tower Bridge is in a bad way. I hear it said, of course I do not 
know with what truth, that it has ‘baseules.’ Now weren’t they the 
insects that destroyed the crops one year and gave so many persons 
the influenza? I think you’ll find I’m right.” 


EPIGRAMMATIC DESCRIPTION, BY A BILLIARD PLAYER, OF THE 
SELECTION OF THE CHIEF MINSTREL TO BE THE RECIPIENT OF A 
PRIZE AT THE RECENT ErstEDDFoD.—‘‘ Spot Bard.” 


ACCIDENTS IN OUR ROTTENEST RottEN Row.—The sooner the 
cause (7.e. Rotten Row itself) of the numerous complaints is well 
grounded, the better for the equestrians. 


NATIONAL REFLECTION (SUGGESTED BY RECENT YAcHT-Race).—It 


is of smal] use BRITANNIA being BRITANNIA unless she be also Vigilant. 


LYRE AND LANCET. 
(A Story in Scenes.) 
PART IIL—THE TWO ANDROMEDAS. 


ENE I1].—Opposite a Railway Bookstall at a London Terminus. 
4 ae TimEe—Saturday, 4.25 P.M. 


Drysdale (to his friend, GALERID UNDERSHELL, whom | he ws 
‘¢ seeing off”). Twenty minutes to spare ; time enough to lay in any 
quantity of light literature. 

Undershell (in a head voice). I fear the merely ephemeral does not 
appeal to me. But I should like to make a little experiment. (To 
the Bookstall Clerk.) A—do you happen to have a copy left of 


CLARION BLAIR’s Andromeda ? 


Clerk. Not in stock, Sir. Never ’eard of the book, but daresay 
I could get it for you. Here’s a Detective Story we’re sellin’ like 
ot cakes—The Man with the Missing Toe—very, cleverly written 


as it were, of Contemporary Culture ; 
and here my Andromeda, which no 
less an authority than the Daily 
Chronicle hailed as the uprising of a 
new and splendid era in English Song- 
making, a Poetic Renascence, my poor 
Andromedais trampled underfoot by 
—(choking)—~Men with Missing Toes! 
What a satire on our so-called Progress! 

Drys. That a purblind public should 
prefer a Shilling Shocker for railway 
reading when for a modest half-guinea 
they might obtain a numbered volume 
of Coming Poetry on hand-made paper ! 
It does seem incredible,—but they do. 
Well, if they can’}' read Andromeda 
on the journey, they can at least peruse 
a stinger on it in this week’s Saturday. 
Seen it ? 

Und. No. I don’t vex my soul by 
reading criticisms on my work. I am 
no Krats. They may howl—but they 
will not kill me. By the way, the 
Speaker hada most enthusiastic notice 
last week. 

Drys. So you saw that then? But 
you’re right not to mind the others. 
When a fellow’s contrived to hang 
on to the Chariot of Fame, he can’t 
wonder if a few rude and envious 
beggars call out ‘‘ Whip behind!” eh? 
You don’t want to get in yet? Sup- 
pose we take a turn up to the end of 
the platform. [ They do. 


JAMES SPURRELL, M.R.C.V.S., enters 
“with his friend, THomas TANRAKE, 
= of HURDELL AND TANRAKE, Job and 
x Luding Masters, Mayfair. 


Wyvern Court, and being put up there for aday or two! I shouldn’t 
wonder if they do you very well in the housekeeper’s room. (70 Clerk.) 
Give me a Pink Un and last week’s Dog Fancier’s Guide. 

Clerk. We’ve returned the unsold copies. Could give you this 
week’s ; or there’s The Rabbit se Poultry Breeder's Journal. 
; : To TanRakeE.) I wanted: you to 
see that notice they put in of Andromeda and ve with my pit 


and all; it said she was the best bull-bi ; ; 
day, and fully deserved her first ce ee ey ee 


except love. I tol 
my being as good as engaged to her, and then, all of a sudden, she 


Can't call that luck, you know. Well, I won’t say no to a glass of 


sonibthing. [They disappear into the Refreshment Réom. 


—————— 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. [Juny 21, 1894. 


The Countess of CANTIRE enters with her daughter, Lady 
: Maistre Mutu. 2 
Lady Cantire (to Footman). Get a compartment for us, and, two 


|foot-warmers, and a second-class as near ours as you can for 


Puittreson; then come back here. Stay, I’d better give you 
PuHILurpson’s ticket. (Zhe Footman disappears in the crowd.) Now 
we must get something to read on the journey. (Zo Clerk.) I want a 
book of some sort—no rubbish, mind; something serious and 
improving, and not a work of fiction. 

Clerk. Exactly so, Ma’am. Let me see. Ah, here’s Alone with 
the’ Airy Ainoo. How would you like that ? 

Lady Cant. (with decision), I should not like it at all. 

Clerk. I quite understand. Well, I can give you Three’ Undred 
Ways of Dressing the Cold Mutton—useful little book for a family, 
redooced to one and ninepence. __ ; 

Lady Cant. Thank you. I think I will wait until I am reduced 
to one and ninepence. 

Clerk. Precisely. What do you say to Seven ’Undred Side- 


| splitters for Sixpence? ’Ighly yumorous, I assure you. 


a ee ne 


Tady Cant. Are these times to split our sides, with so many 
serious social problems pressing for 
solution? You are presumably not 
without intelligence; do you never 
reflect upon the responsibility you 
incur in assisting to circulate trivial 
and frivolous trash of this sort ? 

Clerk (dubiously). Well, I can’t 
say as I do, particular, Ma’am. I’m 
paid to sell the books—I don’t select 
e 


m. 
Lady Cant. That is no excuse for 
you—you ought to exercise some dis- 
crimination on your own account, 
instead of pressing people to buy what 
can do them no possible good. You 
can give me a Socrety Snippets. 
. Lady Maisie. Mamma! A penny 
paper that says such rude things about 
the Royal Family ! 

Lady Cant. It’s always instructive 
to know what these creatures are say- 
ing about one, my dear, and it’s asto- 
nishing how they manage to find out 
the things they do. Ah. here’s Gra- 
VENER coming back. He’s got us a 
carriage, and we’d better get in. 

[She and her daughter enter a first- 
class compartment ; UNDERSHELL 
and DRYSDALE return. 

Drys. (to UNDERSHELL). Well, I 
don’t see now where the insolence 
comesin. These people have invited 
you to stay with them—— 

Und. But why ?_ Not because they 
appreciate my work—which they pro- 
bably only half understand—but out 
of mere idle curiosity to see what 
manner of strange beast a Poet may 
be! And JZ don’t know this Lady 
CULVERIN—never met her in my life! 
What the deuce does she mean by 
sending me an invitation? Why 


a: 
“ Here ’s a detective story we’re sellin’ like ’ot cakes.” should these smart women suppose 


ee é that they are entitled to send for a 
Man of Genius, as if he was their lackey? Answer me that! 

Drys. Perhaps the delusion is encouraged by the fact that Genius 
occasionally condescends to answer the bell. 

_ Und. (reddening). Do you imagine I am going down to this place 
simply to please them ? 

Drys. 1 should think it a doubtful kindness, in your present frame 
of mind; and, as you are hardly going to please yourself, wouldn’t 
it be more dignified, on the whole, not to go at all ? 

Und. You never did understand me! Sometimes I think I was 
born to be misunderstood! But you might do me the justice to 
believe that I am not going from merely snobbish motives. May 
I not feel that such a recognition as this is a tribute less to my poor 
self than to Literature, and that, as such, I have searcely the right 
to decline it P- 

Drys. Ah, if you put it in that way, I am silenced, of course. 

Und. Or what if I am going to show these Patricians that—Poet 
of the People as I am—they can neither patronise nor cajole me? 

Drys. xactly, old chap—what if you are ? 

Und. I don’t say that I nay not have another reason—a—a rather 


e. | romantic ont—but you would only sneer if I told you! I know you 


think me a poor creature wh Core ee now yo 
deserved ae od ose head has been turned by an un- 


$$ ee ere 


Jury 21, 1894.] 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


& Drys. You’re-not’going to try to pick a quarrel with an old chum, 
are you? Come, you know well enough I don’t think anything of the 
sort. I’ve always said you had the right stuff in you, and would 
show it some day; there are even signs of it in Andromeda here and 
there; but you’ll do better things than that, if you’ll only let some 
of the wind out of your head. I like you, old fellow, and that’s 
just why it riles me to see you taking yourself so devilish seriously 
on the strength of a little volume of verse which has been ‘‘ boomed”’ 
for all it’s worth, and considerably more. You’ve only got your 
immortality on a short repairing lease at present, old boy! 

Und. (with bitterness). I am fortunate in possessing such a candid 
friend. But I mustn’t keep you here any longer. ; 

Drys. Very well. I suppose you’re going first? Consider the 
feelings of the CuLVERIN footman at the other end! 

Und. (as he fingers a first-class ticket in his pocket). You have a 
very low view of human nature! (Here he remarks a remarkably 
pretty face at a second-class window close by.) As it happens, I am 
travelling second. | He gets in. 

Drys. (at the window). Well, good-bye, old chap. Good luck to 
you at Wyvern, and remember—wear your livery with as good a 
grace as possible. é 

Und. 1 do not intend to wear any livery whatever. Ve 

[The owner of the pretty face regards UNDERSHELL with interest. 

Spurr. (coming out of the Refreshment Room). What, seeond ? 
with all my exes. paid? Not likely! I’m going to travel in style 
this journey. No—not a smoker; don’t want to create a bad 
impression, you know. ‘This will do for me. 

He gets ae a compartment occupied by Lady CantTIRE and her 
daughter. 

Tanr. (ap the window). There — you’re off now. Pleasant 
journey to you, old man. Hope you’ll enjoy yourself at this Wyvern 
Court you’re going to—and I say, don’t forget to send me that notice 
of Andromeda when you get back ! 

[ The Countess and Lady MAIsIE start slightly ; the tran moves 
out of the station. 


THE LATEST GREAT YACHT RACE. 


(By our own Nautical Special.) 


DEAR Srr,—The captain went on board the gallant Naughty Lass 
with his Wind Lass. A Wind Lass is short for ‘‘ Winn’d Lass,”’ 2.e. 
a Lass he has won. I think her name is ‘‘ Pott.” The Captain says 
he is always true to her, and nothing will ever induce him to leave 

-his dear Wind Lass ashore when he’s afloat. Noble sentiment, but 
unpractical. The fact is (as whispered) the Wind Lass is jealous of the 
Naughty Lass, and won't let the Captain go alone. When the other 
Captain went on board the rival of the gallant Naughty Lass, the 
Anne Nemone, and ‘‘ the crafty ones,”’ as they call the sailors ‘‘in the 
know,” were ready to bet any money on the Anne Nemone. Both 
cutters ‘‘cut”’ (hence the name) well away from each other at the 
start, and a fresh breeze coming up (the stale one had been got rid of) 
there was a lot of fore-reaching, until the Captain, who isan old hand 
at this sort of thing, sent round steward with brandy. ‘‘ All hands for 
grog!’ was then the order of the day, and we just managed to clear 
Muddle Point, leaving the home-marked (or ‘‘ home-made,” I forget 
which is the technical term, but I suppose the latter, as she was 
built on the neighbouring premises) boat well to windward... After a 
free reach in this weather down to Boot Shore—where the vessel 
heeled over a bit, but nothing to speak of, as it was _soon remedied 
by a cobble that was close at hand—the Naughty Lass lifted her 
head-sails, and away we went for Incog Bay, ere nobody knew 
us, or we should have been received with three times three, 

At this moment the Anne Nemone, racing close to us, let out a 
right good ‘‘ gybe,” which was in execrable taste, I admit, but which 
ought not to have called for any retort from the captain’s Wind 
Lass, who gave it her hot and strong, and threatened to haul her over 
the coal-scuttlers. Fortunately we were away again, and there was 
no time for opposite gybes. (I spell ‘‘gybes” in the old English 
nautical fashion, but, as I ascertain, it is precisely the same as ‘‘ jibes.’’) 
Sailors’ language is a bit odd; they don’t mean anything, I know— 
it’s only professional ; still, as reporting the matter to ears polite, 
I scarcely like to set down in full ai/ I heard. At1 p.m. all hands 
were piped for luncheon, and we had spinnakers cooked in their skins 
(they are a sort of bean), with a rare nautical dish called ‘‘ Booms 
and Bacon.” Fine! I did enjoy it! But then I’m an old hand at 
this sort of thing,—luncheon on board, I mean; for there’s scarcely 
a board. be it sea board or other board, or, in fact, any boarding 
establishment, that I don’t know. But ‘‘ yeo ho! my boys! and 
avast!” for are we not still racing ? Weare!! 

We passed The Bottle at 2.30 p.m. What had become of the 
Anne Nemone J don’t know, and probably we should never have 
seen her again had not our captain, who was trying to sight the 
port after passing The Bottle, stood on the wrong tack, which ran 
into his boot and hurt him awfully. He was carried below, and we 
gathered round him as he turned to the Naughty Lass and mur- 
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*Arry (to’ Arriet). ‘*Ou, I sy! WHat SEEDS THEM MUST BE TO 
Grow A LAmp-posT!” 


mured—but Potty objected that there was nothing to murmur about 
or to grumble at, and that the sooner he stumbled on deck the 
better it would be for the race. So up rose our brave captain, tock a 
stiff draught of weather bilge (which is the best preventive of sea- 
sickness), and calling for his first mate, Mr. Jack Yarp Topsatn, 
told him to ‘‘stand away,’’ which I could quite understand, for Jacxk. 
YarpD Topsair is a regular salt, full of tar, rum, ’baccy, and every- 
thing that can make life sweet to him, but not to hisimmediate neigh- 
bours. So ‘stand away’ and not ‘‘stand by” it was, and when we 
got to Squeams Bay the sailors took a short hitch (it is necessary occa- 
sionally—but I cannot say more—lady-readers being present), and we 
went streaking away like a side of bacon on a fine day. 
‘*Are we winning?” asks Ponty, the Wind Lass. ‘‘ You look 

winning!” I reply, politely. ‘By how much?” she inquires, just 


tucking up her skirts, and showing a trim ankle. The Captain, with 


his glass to his eye, and looking down, answers, ‘‘ The fifth of a long 
leg!” Ineversaw a woman soangry! ‘‘I haven’t!” she exclaimed; 
and there would have been a row, and we should never have won, as 
we did splendidly, had not the ‘‘ First Officer” (just as they name the 
supernumeraries in a play) come up and reminded Pretty Potty that 
she wasn't the only mate the Captain had on board. ‘‘ Where’s the 
other?” she cried, inafury. ‘‘ Below!” answered the First Officer, 
and down went Potty, not to re-appear again until all was over, and 
our victorious binnacle was waving proudly from the fore-top-gallant. 
At the finish we went clean into harbour, without a speck on our 
forecastle, or a stain on our character. I wire you the account of 
this great race, and am (Rule BrrrannrA!) Yours, 
‘EverY OTHER IncH A Sartor!” 


P.S.—I am informed that after I left the vessel—in fact it was 
next day—a Burgee was run up at the mast head. I suppose some 
sort of court-martial was held first, and that the Burgee (poor 
wretch !) was caught red-handed. Still, in these days, this sort of 
proceeding does sound rather tyrannical. High-masted. justice, eh ? 
Well, sea-dog’s will be sea-dogs. I don’t exactly know what a Burgee 
is, but I fancy he is something between a Buccancer and a Bargee ; 
a sort of river-and-sea pirate. But I fear it is a landsman!! 
Buiigee, masculine (and probably husband) of Burgess!! If so, there 
will be a row! YOuRS AS BEFORE THE MAst, 
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WHAT OUR: ARTIST HAS TO PUT UP WITH. 


Madame la Baronne (who WILL speak English), ‘‘AND TELL ME, MisTRESS BROWN, YOUR CLEVARE ’USBAND, WHO ’AVE A SO BEAU- 


TIFUL TALENT—IS HE YET OF ZE RoysAL ACADEMY?” 
Our Artist's Wife (who WILL speak French). ‘‘OH NON, MADAME, HELAS ! 


SEULEMENT, IL EST PENDU CETTE ANNEE, VOUS SAVEZ !” 


Madame la Baronne (relapsing into her native language). ‘‘ OH—MADAME—QUELLE AFFREUSE NOUVELLE !” 


A FRIEND IN NEED; 
Or, The Lawbreaker’s Last Refuge. 


Sure stranger irony life never saw 
Than Lawlessness low suppliant to the Law! 


Guardian of Order soliloquiseth :— 


“Down with Everything!” Ah, yes! 
That’s the sort 0’ rot you jaw! 
You’d be in a tidy mess 
If you’d downed with good old Law. 
Funniest job we have to do, 
Is to ‘‘ save” such scamps as you. 


“Down with Everything!” Spout on! 
_I, who stand for Law, stand by. 
You may want me ere you’ve done. 
Somethink in that workman’s eye, 
And the clenching of his fist, 
Ought to put you on the twist. 


Think you ’re fetching of ’em fine 
With your tommy-rotten patter ? 
Think you’ve got ’em in a line, 
Or as near as doesn’t matter ? 
Won't you feel in a rare stew 
If they take to downing you ? 


Downing is a sort 0’ game 
Two can play at here—thanks be! 
Spin your lead out! Don’t let shame 
Common sense, or courtesy, 
Put the gag on your red rag ; 
Flourish it—like your Red Flag ! 


How they waggle, flag and toncue! 
Proud o’ that same bit of buna 
See the glances on you flung ? 
Hear the British workman grunting ? 
He is none too fond, that chap s: 
Of rank rot and the Red Cap! 


on guiiiaieieeiie 


~ Perched upon a noodle’s nob, 


Minds me of an organ-monkey !— 
If a workman will not rod, 

You denounce him as a *‘ flunkey.”’ 
Some of ’em know what that means. 
Mind your eye! They’ll give you beans! 


Ah! I thought so. Gone too fur! 
Set the British Workman booing. 
“ Dirty dog!!!” That riles you, Sir! 
Better mind what you are doing ! 
Mug goes saffron now, with fear. 
Round you glare! Yes, Law 7s here! 


Show your teeth, shark-like and yellow! 
You won’t frighten them, or me. 

Ah! there comes the true mob-bellow ! 
That means mischief—as you see. 


Mob, when mettled, goes a squelcher 
For Thief, Anarchist or Welsher. 


‘Help! Perlice!!’? Oh! that’s your cry ! 

I’m your friend, then,—at a pinch ? 
Funk first taste of Anarchy ? 

Law is better than—-Judge Lynch ? 
Rummy this! For all his jaw 

The lawbreaker flies to Law! 


Good as a sensation novel 
For to see you crouching there. 
Can't these Red Flag heroes grovel ? 
Come, my Trojan, have a care. 
Do not clasp Law’s legs that way, 
Like Scum Goodman in the play. 


Help? Oh, yes; I’ll help you—out !— 

‘* Stand back there, please! Pass along!” 
Come, get up! Now don’t you doubt 

If your ‘‘ downing” dodge ain’t wrong ? 
Anyhow ’tis, you ’ll agree, 

ucky for you—you ve not downed me / 


A MIDSUMMER DAY-DREAM. 


[The Jackson- Harmsworth Expedition hasstarted. } 


Puncu sleeps. The cheerful Sage has 
heard 
That JAcKSON is about to start. 
His sympathies are warmly stirred, _ 
He hath the Windward’s weal at heart. 
He dreams: That block of dinner ice 
Stirs arctic fancies in his breast. 
He travels Pole-ward in a trice ; 
He joins the Jackson-HARMSWORTH 
quest. ew 
* * * * * 
** All precious things, discovered late 
To those that seek them issue forth.’’— 
To tind her may be Jackson’s fate, 
That Sleeping Beauty of the North! 
She lieth in her icy cave’ 
As still as sleep, as white as death. 
Her look might stagger the most brave, 
And make the stoutest hold his breath. 


‘The bodies and the bones of those 
That strove in other days to pass,”’ 
Are scattered o’er the spreading snows, 
Are bleached about that sea of glass. 
He gazes on the silent dead: 
‘*'They perished in their daring deeds.” 
The proverb flashes through his head, 
‘*“The many fail: the one succeeds.” 
* * * * 


Punch wakes: lo! it is but a dream— 
A vision of the Frozen Sea; 
Yet may be it may hold a gleam 
Of prophecy. So mote it be! 
To Jackson and to HARMswortTs too 
He brims a well-earnt bumper. ‘‘Skoal!” 
Here ’s health to them and their brave crew! 
And safe return from well-won goal! 


~~ 
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Awancuist, “’ELP! ’ELP! PER-LICE!!” 
CoNSTABLE. 


‘DOWN WITH EVERYTHING,’ INDEED! 


LUCKY FOR YOU YOU HAVEN’T ‘DOWN’D’ MEJY” 
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Poet. It’s so good of you to see 
me. I merely wished to ask one or 
two questions asto your career. You 
must have led a most interesting life. 

Sphinx. You are very inquisitive 
and extremely indiscreet, and I have 
always carefully avoided being inter- 
| viewed. However, go on. 

Poet. I believe you’can read hiero- 
glyphs ? 

__ Sphinx. Oh yes; I can, fluently. 

But I never do. I assure you they 
are not in the least amusing. 

| Poet. No doubt you have talked 

with hippogriffs and basilisks ? 

Sphinx (modestly). I certainly was 
in rather a smart set atone time. As 
they say, I have ‘‘ known betterdays.”’ 

Poet. Did you ever have any con- 
versation with THoTs ? 

Sphinz (loftily). Oh, dear no! 
(Mimicking.) Thoth he wath not con- 
thidered quite a nice perthon. Iwould 
not allow him to be introduced to me. 

Poet. You were very particular ? 

Sphinx. One has to be careful. 
The world is so censorious. : 

Poet. I wonder, would you give 
me the pleasure of singing to me? 
** Adrian’s . Gilded Barge,’ for 
Instance P 
Sphinx. You must really excuse 
me. Iamnotingood voice. By the 
'way, the ‘‘Gilded Barge,” as you 
call it, was merely a shabby sort of 
punt. It would have had no effect 
whatever at the Henley Regatta. 

Poet. Dear me! Is it true you 
played golf among the Pyramids ? 

Sphinx (emphatically). Perfectly 
untrue. You see what absurd reports 
get about ! 


THE LAY OF THE EXPLORER. 


I usEp to think that if a man 

In any character could score a 
Distinctly leonine success, 

’T would be as a returned explorer. 


So, when by sixteen tigers tree’d, 

Or when mad elephants were charging, 
I joyed to say—‘‘ On this, some day, 

My countrymen will be enlarging.” 


And when mosquitoes buzzed and bit 
(For ’tis their pleasing nature to), 

Or fevers floored me, still this dream 
Helped me to suffer and to do. 


I have returned! Whole dusky tribes [is!— 
I’ve wiped right out—such labour sweet 
And with innumerable chiefs 
Arranged unconscionable treaties. 


What’s the result ? I have become 
_A butt for each humanitarian, 
Who call my exploits in the chase 
The work of a ‘‘ confessed barbarian.”’ 


And, worst of all, my rival, Jonzs, 

Who’d any trick that’s low and mean dare, 
Cries—‘‘ Equatorial jungles! Pish! 

I don’t believe he’s ever been there!” 


So now I just ‘‘ explore’”’ Herne Bay, 

_ With trippers, niggers, nurses, babies: 

I’ve tried for fame. I’ve gained it, too: 
I share it with the vanished JABEz ! 


Note anp Query. — At Aldershot the 
QUEEN expressed herself much pleased with 
the ‘‘tattoo” all round. ‘ lonoramus” 
writes to inquire “if ‘tattoo-ing’ 1s done in 
Indian ink or with gunpowder?” 


THE MINX.—A POEM IN PROSE. 


RULE, “ BRITANNIA.” 
(New Yachtical Version.) 
H.R.H. tae P——r or W—S sings :— 


WHEN Vigilant, at GouLp’s command, 
Came over here to sweep the main, 
This was the lay that thrilled the land, 
And Yankee Doodle loved the strain— 
Lick Britannia! the fleet Britannia lick! 
And JoHnNy Bout may cut his stick. 


But Vigilant, less fast than thee, 
Must in her turn before thee fall, 
Britannia, who hast kept the sea, 
The dread and envy of them all. 
Win, Britannia! Britannia rales the 
waves | 
(Though by the narrowest of shaves.) 


Six races in succession show 
The Yankee yacht has met her match ; 
Though she was hailed, not long ago, 
The swiftest clipper of the batch. 
Rule, Britannia! Britannia rule the 
waves ! 
The most appropriate of staves ! 


I’m sorry poor DuNRAVEN’S crack 
So prematurely has gone down; 
But mine has kept the winning tack, 
And well upheld the isle’s renown. 

Rule, Britannia! &e. 


When JonaTHan thy match hath found, 
,He’ll to our coasts again repair. 
We.’ll have another friendly round, 
With manly hearts and all things fair. 
ule, Britanma! Britarinia rules the 
waves, 
Six sequent wins Buxu’s honour saves! 


Poet (softly). They do, What was 
that story about the Tyrian ? 

Sphinx. Merely gossip. There was 
nothitig in it, I assure you. 

Poet. And Apis? 

Sphinx. Oh, he sent me some 
flowers, and there were paragraphs 
about it—in hieroglyphs—in the 
society papers. That was all. But 
they were contradicted. 

Poet. You knew AMMON very 
well, I believe? 

Sphinx (frankly). Ammon and I 
were great pals. I used to see a 
good deal of him. He came in to tea 
very often—he was quite interesting. 
But I have not seen him for a long 
time. He had one fault—he would 
smoke in the drawing-room. And 
though I hope I am not too conven- 
tional, I really could not allow that. 

Poet. How pleased they would all 
be to see you again! Why do you 
not go over to Egypt for the winter ? 

Sphinx. The hotels at Cairo are so 
dreadfully expensive. 

Poet, Is it true you went tunny- 
fishing with ANToNy ? 

Sphinx. One must draw the line 
somewhere! CLEOPATRA WA&S SO Cross. 
She was horribly jealous, and not 
nearly so handsome as you might sup- 
pose, though she was photographed 
as a ‘‘ type of Egyptian Beauty !” 

Poet. I must thank you very much 
for the courteous way in which you 
have replied to my questions. And 
now will you forgive me if I make 
an observation ? In my opinion you 
are not a Sphinx at all. 

Sphinz (indignantly). What am I, 
then ? Poet. A Minx. 


TO ALTHEA IN THE STALLS. 


From the Orchestra as I was staring 
So wearily down at the hall, 
The programme I held hardly caring 
To turn, I was tired of it all! 
For I knew ’twas a futile endeavour 
With music my trouble to drown, 
And I’d made up my mind that you never, 
Ah, never, would come back to town! 


When suddenly, there I beheld you 
Yourself—ah, the joyous amaze! 
I wonder what instinct impelled you 
Your dreamy dark eyes to upraise, 
That for one happy second’s communing 
Met mine that had waited so long— 
And the wail of the violins tuning 
It turned to a jubilant song! 


’Mid organ-chords sombre and mellow 
There breaks out a ripple of glee, 

And the voice of the violoncello, 
ALTHRA, is pleading for me! 

The music is beating and surging 
With joy no adagio can drown, 

In ecstasy all things are merging— 
Because you have come back to town! 


THe CorkAN Dirricutty. — ‘‘ Japan de- 
clines to withdraw.”—( Telegram, Thursday, - 
July 12).—‘‘ Ah,” observed Miss QuvUOTER, 
who is ever ready, ‘‘that reminds me of 
Byron’s line in Mazeppa, quite applicable to 
the present situation— 

‘ Again he urges on his mild Corea.’ ” 


New Work (by the Chicf Drivid Minstrel at 
the Eisteddfod, dedicated to ther Royal High- 
nesses),— 


How to be Harpy in Wales.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE DIARY OF TOBY, M.P. 


House of Lords, Monday, July 9.—PLAyYFatr’s leonine coun- 
tenance habitually cheerful. But never saw him looking so pleased 
as when we walked through St. Stephen’s Chapel on way to Lords just 
now. ‘‘ From point of view of old House of Commons man the Lords 


are, I admit, a little unresponsive,” my Lord said. ‘* The chamber is, 
acoustically and otherwise, the sepulchre of speech. You remember 
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the little lecture on 
margarine I delivered 
years ago in the Com- 
mons? Bless me, how 
delighted the House 
was to see the table 
covered with small 
white pots containing 
samples, with a bottle 
of best Dorset marga- 
rine hooked on to the 
Mace for greater con- 
venience of reference, 
Often I’ve enchained 
an audience with my 
object lessons. Up to 
present time that mo- 
nologue on margarine 
ranks as most suc- 
cessful. But I'll beat 
the record to-night. 
See that?’’? (Here he 
slapped a something 
bulging out from his 
trouser pocket.) 
‘* Guess what that is? 
Thought you couldn't. 
It’s cultch. Know 
what cultch is?” 
‘*Not unless 
the beginning of know- 
ledge,” I said, draw- 
ing a bow, so to speak, 
at aventure. ‘* Posi- 
tive cultch, compara- 
tive culture, eh f”’ 
PLAYFAIR stared at 
mevacantly. ‘* Cultch 
—”’ he said; ‘‘but 
no, that’s part of the 


Suggested Statues for the Vacant Niches in the 


pene ONY, lecture. Come along to 
No. I.—‘‘ The Majesty of the Law!” aT onde and hearita. 

House not in condition particularly inspiring for lecturer. 
Benches mostly empty ; Staney of Alderley completed depletion by 
rambling speech of half an hour’s duration, modestly described in 
Orders as ‘’a question.””?’ Wanted to know how many lighthouses in 
England and Wales paid Income Tax; how many were behindhand 
with their rates ; were Death Duties applicable to some of them; if 
so, which; and whether the tenants compounded for rates or other- 
wise. These inquiries not without interest, but SrawLEy not chiefly 
remarkable for concentration of thought or conciseness of phrase. 

At length Prayrarr’s turn came. A flutter of interest amongst 
Peers as he was observed tugging at something in trousers pocket ; 
hauled out what looked like empty oyster shell. 

‘* Ah!” said HERSCHELL, smiling, ‘‘I see the lawyers have been 
before us.” 

‘‘In moving the Second Reading of the Sea Fisheries (Shell Fish) 
Bill, I propose, if I may be permitted, to give your Lordships 
an object lesson. This particular shell,” PrLayrarr continued, 
holding it up between finger and thumb, ‘‘is covered all over with 
microscopic oysters. Oysters in all stages of growth are seen there.” 

‘* Well,” said the Marquis or Caranas, ‘‘if one had a twenty 
billion magnifying glass of the kind associated with the memory of 
Sam Weller, perhaps we might see the oysters. All I can say 1s, I 
don’t see any worth three and sixpence a dozen. PLAYFAIR’s no 
business to bring these things down here, filling House with smell 
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of stale seaweed when his oysters are no bigger than a pin’s head.” 
The Marauis strode angrily forth. Others followed. Lecture cut 


short. 


Business done.—Sea Fisheries (Shell Fish) Bill read a second time, 


amid unexpectedly depressing circumstances, 


House of Commons, Tuesday.—SavuirrE oF Matwoop back after 


a week’s rustication. 


Brings glowing news of the hay crop; looks, 
indeed, as if he had been helping to make it; ruddier than a 
cherry ; indescribable but unmistakable country air about him as 
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he sits on Treasury Bench with folded arms, listening to the mo- 
notonous ripple of talk renewed on Budget Bill. 


** Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis,”’ 
says Prince ARTHUR, looking across at the rustic Squire. 


; ‘ At ille 
Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum,” 


added Joxkim, with approving glance at bench behind, where the 
Busy B.’s swarm after week’s rest, humming round amendments 
with increased vigour. 

Almost imperceptible movement of river goes forward. The 
blameless Bartiey on his feet, entrancing House with particulars of 
a silver cup, prized heirloom in the humble household in Victoria 
Street, It seems that one of BARTLEY’s ancestors—he who came over 
with the Conqueror—had brought with him certain blades of buck- 
wheat, which he industriously planted out on the site, then a meadow, 
on which the Army and Navy Stores now flourish. The buckwheat 
grew apace. One day King STEPHEN, passing by on a palfrey, noted 
the waving green expanse. Enquiring to whom the State was 
indebted for this fair prospect, a courtier informed him that it was 
‘*the ancestor of GEORGE CHRISTOPHER Trout BartLEy, Member 
for North Islington in the thirteenth Parliament of Queen VIcTORIA.” 

‘* By our sooth,” said the King, ‘‘ he shall have a silver cup.” 

One was forthwith requisitioned from the nearest silversmith’s, 
and this it is which now adorns the sideboard in the best parlour at 
St. Margaret’s House, Victoria Street, 8. W. 

These interesting reminiscences of family history GEoRGE CHRIS- 
TOPHER TROUT recited to a charmed House in support of proposed 
new Clause, moved by Dick WEBSTER, exempting from estate duty 
heirlooms under settlement. SqurRE oF Matwoop, usually imper- 
vious to argument in favour of alterations in his prized Budget, 
evidently moved. If BArtiEy had only thought of bringing the cup 
with him, had at this moment produced it from under his cloak, and 
flashed it forth on gaze of House, the Clause would have been added, 
and the cup, Estate-duty free, would have passed on through the ages, 
telling its simple story to successive strata of the BartLEy family. 
As it was, SQuIRE stood firm, and WEBSTER’S Clause negatived. 

‘**Couldn’t do it, my dear WEBSTER,” the SaurrE found opportunity 
of saying, as he met disappointed legislator behind SPEAKER’s 
air. ‘Of course I said the polite thing about Bartiey’s Cup. 
But I wasn’t thinking of that. I know very well what you had in 


y 


An Interesting Specimen. The Coleridge Caterpillar ! 


mind in bringing in this Clause. The heirlooms you thought of are 
those cups and medals you won for Cambridge when, twenty-nine 
years ago, you met the Oxford Champion in the two-mile race, and 
in the one-mile spin. If we could do something in the Schedules 
specially exempting them I should be glad. Think it over, and see 
me later, 

WEBSTER wrung the Saurrer’s hand, and passed on, saying nothing. 
There are moments when speech is superfluous. ’Tis true, they 
don’t often occur in House of Commons; but here was one. Let us 
cherish its memory. 


36 
a 

Business done.—Considering and nega- 
tiving new Clauses to Budget Bill. 


Thursday.—All the cheerfulness of to-day 
has brightened Committee-room, where ques- 
tion of issue of Writ, following on appli- 
eation for Chiltern Hundreds, 1s considered. 
The SqurRE under examination for nearly 
two hours anda-half. Difficult to say which 
the more enjoyed it, the witness or the Com- 


mittee. es 
‘‘ What is the state of a Peer pending issue 
of Writ of Summons?” asked the Squire, 
suddenly taking to interrogate the Com- 
mittee bled to question him. ‘‘Ishea 
caterpillar passing through a larva, spinning 
a cocoon of silk until he reaches a condition 
where they toil not neither do they spin E2 
ao quite by accident, his glance fell upon 
OSEPH, supposed to be sitting upon him in 
judicial capacity.) ‘‘ There is,” he continued 
(and here he glanced at PRINCE ARTHUR, 
smiling at the sly hit dealt at his dear friend 
Jor) ‘an opening for philosophic doubt as 
to the precise condition of this impounded 
Peer in his intermediary state.” ; | 
The House still going about with millstone 
of Budget Bill round its neck, Byrne, 
Burcwer,, Beach, Bowries and Bartley 
tugging at it, Kenyon-SLANEy now and then 
uttering obvious truths with air of super- 
natural wisdom. GRAND YOUNG GARDNER 
address Board of Agriculture, Whitehall 
lace, S.W.) hands me scrap of paper; says 
he found it near Saurre’s seat on Treasury 
Bench ; but it doesn’t look like his writing : 


‘Two modes there are, 0 ByRNE and BUTCHER, 
Our gratitude to earn : 

If ByRNE would only burn up BUTCHER, 
Or ButTcHER butcher BYRNE; 

Or both combine—yes, bless their souls— 

To burn and butcher Tommy Bow ess !” 


Business done.—V ery little. 


Friday.—TEMPLeE going about much as if 
on Tuesday night he had got out of his cab 
in the ordinary fashion. He didn’t, you 
know. Taken out in sections through the 
upper window by couple of stalwart police- 
men. This owing to circumstance that Irish 
cab - driver having, after fashion of his 
country, saved a trot for the avenue, dashed 
up against kerbstone and overturned cab. 

‘‘Gave me a start, of course,” TEMPLE 
said, as we brushed him down. ‘‘Not a 
convenient way of getting out of your 
hansom. What I was afraid of was being 
disfigured. Am not a vain man, but don’t 
mind telling you, Tony, a scratch or a scar 
on one’s face would have been exceedingly 
annoying. But I’m all right, as you see. 
Hope it isn’t a portent. A small thing that 
under this Government I should be over- 
turned. What I fear is, that unless we 
keep our eye on them they’ll overturn the 
Empire.” 


Business done.—Not yet done with Budget. 


FASHIONABLE INFORMATION AND SUGGES- 
TI0N.—The Duke and Duchess of BepForp | 
having returned from Thorney will go to 
Beds ;—a delightful change, that is unless 
they are rose-beds, which are proverbially 
thorny. And ‘‘the Duchess of RoxBuRGHE 
goes to Floors.” No Beds here ; only Floors. | 
Why not combine the two establishments 
and get them both under one roof ? 


 NIHIL tetigit quod non ornavit.” | 
NV git quod n : as the | 
ete pier of his right fist, after black- 
ing his opponent's eye and breaking ¢ i 
pedis nose, ee 
4 | 
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|‘ Land of Song!” said the Royal Bard, 


6? 3 - bd . 
‘THe Knights of Labour” seem to 


banded together against ‘‘ Days of W ee | 


| Your songs may do for the bold Cymru, 


ai 


CRUEL! 


Lucullus Brown (on hospitable purpose intent), “* ARE You DINING ANYWHERE TO-MORROW 
NIGHT ?” 

Jones (not liking to absolutely ‘‘give himself away”), ‘*LET ME SEB’’—(considers)—“‘ No ; 
I’m not DINING ANYWHERE TO-MORROW.” 

Lucullus Brown (seeing through the artifice). ‘*‘ Um 
WILL BE!” 


Poor cHAP! How Hunery you 
[‘‘ Exeunt,—severally.” 


THE ROYAL WELSH BARD. 


[The Prince of WALES was initiated as a Bard the | (To Mr. and Mrs, J. M. Barrie on their 
other day at the Carnarvon Eisteddfod. ] | Marriage, July 9, 1894.) 


Tue Minstrel-Prince to his Wales has gone, ‘*‘ Wuen authors venture on a play, 
‘Tn the ranks of the Bards you’ll find him; They have been known to tind 
His bardic cloak he has girded on, | ‘done, 
And his tame harp slung behind him. | But Mr. Barrie found the way 
Li To great success in Walker, London. 
You remarkably rum-spelt land, you, § A ready Toor he’d close at hand, 
One Prince at least shall try very hard _ And those who know her merry glance ’1l 
To pronounce you, and understand you.’”’ Not find it hard to understand 


The Prince tried hard, but the songs he heard | Hows 
Very soon brought his proud soul under, | Her acting in the House-boat Scene 
With twenty consonants packed ina word, | Led Mr. Barrie to discover 
And no vowels to keep them asunder ! He’d lost his heart (although he’d been 
So he said to the Druid, ** A word with you, | Of Lady Nrcortne a lover). 
Your jaw must be hard as nails, Sir ; And those who felt sweet Nanny’s charm, 
D Or who in Thrums delight to tarry, 
eee ve done for the Prince of Waters, Long happy life, quite free from harm, 
ir ! 


GOOD WISHES. 


. Will wish this new-formed firm of Barrir. 


ee ee 


them un-— 


(Juuy 21, 1894. | 


JuLy 28, 1894.] 
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LORD ORMONT’S MATE AND MATEY’S AMINTA. 


VotumeE I, 
THIS was a school. 


Small wonder if the boys, doubly sensitive 


HeeG@ von oM*R*D*TH. 


good with the 


| His admiration of the cavalry-brother rose to a fever-point. Not 
en, Lady Cuartorre opined; hard to beat at a 


under a supercilious head-master of laughter-moving invention, | sword-thrust, thought Marry. ‘‘ Be his pen-holder,’”’ put in the 


poised for a moment on the to and fro of a needless knockabout jig- lady. 


face with chin and mouth all a-pucker for 
the inquisitive contest. The stout are 
candid puff-balls blowing in an open sea 
of purposeless panting, hard to stir into 
an elephantine surging from arm-chairs ; 
and these are for frock-coats, and they 
can wear watch-chains. So these boys 
understood it. Murat here, Murat there, 
MvurRAt everywhere, with SHALDERS 
a-burst at the small end of a trumpet, 
cheeks rounded to the full note of an 
usher’s eulogy, like a roar and no mis- 
take, arduous in the moment, throbbing 
beneath a schoolmaster’s threadbare waist- 
coat, a heart all dandelions to the plucker, 
ellow on top with white shifts for feather- 
ringe; or a daisy, transferring petulance 
on a bath-chair wheezing and groaning— 
on the swing for the capture of a fare—or 
shall it be a fair, that too a wheeze per- 
mitted to propriety hoist on a flaxy, 
grinning chub. This was SHALDERS, 
Lady CwHariotreE Ecretr appeared. 
Hers was the brother, the Lord OrmMont 
we know, a general of cavalry not a 
doubt, all sabretache, spurs and plumes, 
dashing away into a Hindoo desert like 
the soldier he is, a born man sword in fist. 
She wrote, ‘‘Come to me. He is said to 
be married.” 
He spoke to her. 
soldier.”’ 
** He too?” she interposed. 
Their eyes clashed. 
** You are the tutor for me,” she added. 
‘For your grandson,” corrected he. 
It was a bargain. They struck it. 


‘*My father was a 


**T would,” 


said he, smiling again. 


She split sides, con- 
vulsed in a take-offish murmur, a roll 
here, a roll there, rib-tickling with eyes 
goggling on the forefront of a sentence 
all rags, tags, and splutters like a jerry- 
builder gaping at a waste land pegged out 
in plots, foundations on the dig, and auc- 
tioneer prowling hither thither, hammer 
ready for the ‘* gone ” which shall spin a 
nobody’s land into a somebody’s money 
passing over counter or otherwise pocket to 
pocket, full to empty or almost empty, with 
a mowling choke-spark of a_batter-foot all 
quills for the bean-feast. So they under- 
stood it. 

Marry then was Lord OrMOoNT’s secre- 
tary. A sad dog his Lordship; all the 
women on bended knees to his glory. Who 
shallown him? What cares he so it be a 
petticoat? For women go the helter-skelter 
ae ; head-first they plunge or kick like 

arking cuckoos. You can tether them with 
a dab for Sir Francis JeuNE. He will 
charge a jury to the right-about of a 
crapulous fallow- ball, stiff as Rhadaman- 
thus eyeing the tremblers. But Matry 
had met this one before. Memories came 

ouring. He gazed. Was she, in truth, 

ord Ormont’s? The thought spanked 
him in the face. A wife? Possibly. And 
with an aunt—Aminta’s aunt. Shehasa 
nose like a trout skimming a river for 
flies, then rises a minute and you not 
there, always too late with rod and line 
for syort. But there was danger to 


these two, and Lord Ormont was writing his Memoirs. A mad 
splashing of unnecessary ink on the foolscap made for his head, 


showing the town-bred tutor her hedges at the canter along the | bearing squadrons, 


main road of her scheme. 


A VADE MECUM FOR THE NAVAL 
MANGUVRES, 


(Compiled by a Pessimist. ) 


| Question. Will the Naval Manceuvres of 

| 1894 have any novel features ? 

| Answer. Only in the imagination of the 

| special correspondents. 

|  Q. Will there be the customary coloured 

| fleets ? 

| A. Yes, with the usual 

| officers and men. 

Q. Will the lesson that a fleet having speed 

} equal to a pursuiny fleet, if given a start, will 

escape, be taught to all concerned ? 

| A. Yes, to the great. admiration of the 
authorities at Somerset House and Whitehall. 

Q. Will it be demonstrated that if a town 
on the coast is left undefended, a hostile iron- 
clad will be able to bombard it at pleasure ? 

A, Yes, to the satisfaction of every scientist 
in the United Kingdom. 

Q. Will it also be made clear to the 
meanest comprehension that if the night is 
sufficiently dark, and search-lights insufli- 
cient, a fleet will get out of a harbour in spite 
of considerable opposition ? 

_A, Yes, to the great appreciation of the 
world at large, and the British public in par- 
ticular. 

Q. Will there be the customary secrecy 
about self-evident facts and trivial details ? 

A, Yes, to the annoyance of the news- 
paper correspondents, and the indignation of 
editors thirsting for copy. 

Q. And, lastly, how may the Naval Man- 
ceuvres be appropriately defined ? 

A, As the means of obtaining the minimum 
of information at the maximum of expense. 


commanders, 


VOL, CVII, 


A PAINFUL POSITION. 


Iv is my base biographer 
I’ve haunted all day long. 
He’s writing out my character, 
And every word is wrong. 


With the wrong vices I’m indued, 
And the wrong virtues too ; 

My motives he has misconstrued 
As only he could do. 


I read the copy sheet by sheet’ 
As it issues from his pen, 

And this, this travesty complete 
Will be my doom from men! 


I’ve wrestled hard with psychic foree— 
It is in vain, in vain! 

His nerves were ever tough and coarse, 
Impervious his brain. 


Ah, could a merely psychic spell 
Ignite an earthly match ! 

Or could a hand impalpable 
Material *‘ copy”’ snatch ! 


I’m as incompetent as mist 
The enemy to rack, 

Ah, if a spiritual fist 
An earthly eye could black ! 


A paper-weight it lies below, 
t cannot be dispersed ! 

The publisher will never know 
Who read that copy first ! 


His gliding pen, for all my hate, 
Has never gone awry ; 
** All rights reserved,’ they’ll calmly 
state, 
O’er me. And here am I! 


E 


She glanced right and left, | never more to wear the plumed cocked hat in a clash of thunder- 


EnpD oF Vot. I. 


GUESSES AT GOODWOOD. 


(By a Transatlantic Cousin, according to English 
ideas.) 

Tat I shall get puppar to take me and 
mother down in real style. 

That we will wake up sleepy old Europe, 
and show these insolent insulars that we are 
above small potatos. 

That I shall cut out the Britisher Misses, 
and make their-mummars sit up. 

That I shall take care that luncheon is not 
neglected, and see that all my party, like the 
omnibuses, are full inside. 

That I shall think very small of the races, 
so long as I get my boxes of gloves. 

That I shall do credit to the best society of 
Boston and the seminaries of New York by 
speaking through my nose a mixture of slang 
and nonsense. 

That I shall call his Grace of Canterbury 
** Archbishop,” and any owner of strawberry 
leaves ‘* Duke.” 

That I shall wear a gown trimmed with 
diamonds, and have my parasols made of net 
and precious stones. That I shall conceal the 
fact that puppar made his money out of the 
sale of a haden nutmegs and mother’s aunt 
was a laundress. 

That I shall flirt with a Duke at the Races, 
marry him at St. George’s, and give up for 
ever the stars and stripes. . 

PS. (by a Transatlantic Cousin, according 
to American tdeas),—I shall continue to won- 
der at an Iinglish girl’s notions of her kins- 
women when there are so many charming 
specimens of refined Columbian gentlewomen 
resettled in the old home of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, 


a 


[Jury 28, 1894. 
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“THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE,” &c. 


(SCENE—Hounds on drag of Otter, which has turned up small tributary stream. 
Miss Di (six feet in her stockings, to deeply-enamoured Curate, five feet three in his, whom she has inveigled out Otter-hunting). ‘‘OH, DO 


JUST PIcK ME UP AND CARRY ME ACROSS, 


THE APPLE OF DISCORD. 


(Modern Parliamentary Version. ) 


[Replying to questions concerning the delay in 
filling up the post of Poet Laureate, Sir W. Har- 
couRT said, ‘‘ This is a delicate question, and, 
amidst conflicting claims, I must shelter myself 
in the decency of the learned language, and I 
See RLY 
hon. friend must remember what happened to the 
shepherd Paris when he had to award the apple, 
and the misfortunes which befel him and his part- 


would reply, ‘ Poeta nascitur, non fit.’ . 


ners—spreteque injuria forme.’ | 
Unpoetical Statesman sings :— 
I’m Paris the Shepherd, pro tem., 


And here are the three pseudo-goddesses !— | 


Different, truly, from them 


Who appeared, without veils, skirts, or 


bodices, 
Unto C£none’s false swain. 
Well, I’ve no CEnone to wig me ; 
But—at the first glance it’s so plain, 
Paris can’t give the fruit to—a pigmy. 


Heri? Ah! this must be she! 
A classico-Cambrian Juno! 
Propriety’s pink a// must see ; 


But what other claims has she? Few know! 


Dull decency’s all very fine ; 

She has a fine smack of the chapel ; 
But, dash it, I still must decline 

To give Goddess Grundy the apple! 


Ir ’s RATHER DEEP, DON’T YOU KNOW !” 


( 


I fear, if I gave the award 
To this excellentest of old ladies, 
Apollo might send me—’twere hard !— 
To read one of her Epics—in Hades! 


Then Pallas! Well, Pallas looks proud, 
And I have no doubt might deserve a 

Big crown from a true Primrose crowd : 
But—she runs rather small for Minerva! 

Men might mistake her for her owl. 
‘‘Her rhymes,” say swell Tories, 

rippin’ !” 

But still, though the Standard may scowl, 

I can’t award Pallas the pippin! 


And then Aphrodite! Oh my! 
In that dress she must feel rather freezy. 
There’s confidence, though, in her eye, 
She is taking it quite Japanesy. 
That musumé smile’s quite a fetch, 
And yet—I acknowledge—between us— 
(They ’ll call me a cold-blooded wretch) 
I can’t stand a Japanese Venus! 


66 


And so ‘‘ the Hesperian fruit” 

I must really reserve—for the present. 
Yes. Heré will call me a brute, 

And Pallas say things most unpleasant, 
Aphrodite—won’t she give me beans! 

They all want the pippin—you bet it ! 
To grab it each ‘‘ goddess’ quite means, 


And oh! don't they wish they may get it ? 


are 


[The Rev. Spooner’s sensations are somewhat mixed. 


A BALLADE OF THREE VOLUMES. 


O AWFUL sentence that we read, 

O news that really seems to stun, 
For Messrs. Mupte have decreed, 
And also Messrs. SMITH AND Son, 
Henceforth consistently to shun 
The trilogies we value so, 

And that, for thus the tidings run, 
Three-volume novels are to go! 


Reflect to what it soon must lead, 
This rash reform which you’ve begun; 
How can the novelist succeed 

In packing tragedy and fun 

Within the space of Volume One ? 
Already his returns are low, 

Soon he’ll be utterly undone— 
Three-volume novels are to go! 


And then for us, who humbly plead 

For long romances deftly spun, 

Will not these stern barbarians heed 

Our concentrated malison ? 

Alas, your literary Hun 

Nor sorrow nor remorse can know ; 

He cries in anger, ‘‘ Simpleton, 

Three-volume novels are to go!”’ 
Envot, 

Prince, writers’ rights— forgive the pun— 

And readers’ too, forbid the blow ; 

Of triple pleasure there ’ll be none, 

Three-volume novels are to go! 


I’m sure she ’s domestic and chaste, 


But—that’s scarce a goddess’s waist, 


‘‘THr New Woman” (according to the 
type suggested by the ‘ Revolt of the Daugh- 
ters’) should be known as ‘* The Revolting 
Woman.” 


Mrs. R. says she ‘‘ quite understands the 
truth of the ancient proverb which says that 
‘the man who has a family has given sau- 
sages to fortune,’ ” 


A virtuous, worthy old body ; 


Her tone, too, is—well, Kisteddfoddy. 
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LYRE AND LANCET. 
(A Story in Scenes.) 

PART IV.—RUSHING TO CONCLUSIONS. 
Scene 1V.—A First-Class Compartment. ; 
: : ae 

. ‘to himself). Formidable old party opposite me in 
f etme) over in the corner; not a patch ie 
pe, though! Wonder why I catch ’em sampling me over : eir 
apers whenever I look up! Can’t be anything wrong with my turn 
Pp Why, of course, they heard Tom talk about my going down 
Wyvern ‘Court ; think I’m a Mera there and no end of a nob! 
t snobs some people are, to be sure! 

Wale cunts (to Ree oety ). So this is the young poet I made 
ALBINIA ask to meet me. I can’t be mistaken, I distinctly heard his 
friend mention Andromeda. H’m, well, it’s a comfort to find 


a eae ek ee ee 4 


Smcumasta . 


swe 
SERRE! 
sw a 


sibas 


= 


pena 
ee 


\ 


eR 


he’s clean ! Have I read his poetry or not? I know I had the 
book, because I distinctly remember telling MaIsrE she wasn’t to read 
it—but—well, that’s of no consequence. He looks clever and quite 
respectable—not in the least picturesque—which is fortunate. Twas 
beginning to doubt whether it was quite prudent to bring Matsin: 
“but I needn’t have worried myself, 

Lady Maisie (to herself). Here, actually in the same carriage ! 
Does he guess who I am? Somehow Well, he certainly 7s 
different from what I expected. I thought he would show more 
signs of having thought and suffered ; for he must have suffered to 
write as he does, If Mamma knew I had read his poems ; that I had 
actually written to beg him not to refuse A unt ALBINIA’s invitation ! 
ing —- eis Fane “ ht dae I didn’t put my address « but still, 

; ave found out fr te cj d ca ? 

rath eld no vay oes the Red Book if he’d cared. I’m 

purr, (to himself), Old gir] seems as if she meant to be soc}: ble ; 
better give her an opening , aio Ge 
sic pag Vs nie ae (Aloud.) Hem! would you like the 


Lady Cant. Not on my account, thank you 
Spurr. (to himself), Broke the ice, anyway 
want it down, but some people are fond of fresh 


(Aloud.) Oh, I don’t 


alr, 
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Lady Cant. (with css alae ei shiver). With a temperature as 
lacial as it isin here! Surely not! ; 
ae Well, it 2s chilly ; been raw all day. (Zo himself.) She 
don’t answer. I haven’t broken the ice. 
[ He produces a memorandum bovk. 
Lady Maisie (to herself), He hasn’t said anything very ori inal 
yet. So nice of him not to Hea f ru 8. got a note-book ; he’s 
oing to compose a poem. How interesting ! : 
= Sour (to Tigecl? ). Yes, I’m all right if Voluptuary wins the 
Lincolnshire Handicap ; lucky to get on at the price I did. When 
will the weights come out for the City and Suburban? Let's see 
whether the Pink ’Un has anything about it. ;, 
[He refers to the * Sporting Times. 
Lady Maisie (to herself). The inspiration’s stopped—what a pity ! 
How odd of him to read the Globe! I thought he was a Democrat ! 
Lady Cant, Matsie, there’s quite a clever little notice in Society 


NM 


' Wy 
nk (jk 
W 


“He ’s going to compose a poem. How interesting ! ” 


Snippets about the dance at Sxyuprnes last week. I’m sure I 
wonder how they pick up these things ; it quite bears out what I 
was told; says the supper arrangements were ‘ simply disgraceful ; 
no plovers’ eggs, and not nearly enough champagne; and what 
there was, undrinkable!”? So ike poor dear Lady CHESEPARE; 
never does do things like anybody else. I’m sure Z’ve given her 
hints enough ! 

Spurr. (to himself, with a suppressed grin). Wants to let me see 
she knows some swells. Now ain’t that paltry ? 

Lady Cant. (tendering the paper). Would you like to sce it, 
Maistz? Just this bit here: where my finger is. 

Lady Maisie (to herself, flushing). \ saw him smile. What must 
he think of us, with his splendid scorn for rank? (Adoud.) No, 
thank you, Mamma; such a wretched light to read by! 

Spurr. (to himself), Chance for me to cut in! ( Aloud.) Beastly 
light, isn’t it? ’Pon my word, the company ought to provide us 
with a dog and string apiece when we get out! 

Lady Cant. (bringing a pair of long-handled glasses to bear upon 
him). I happen to hold shares in this line. ay I ask why you 
consider a provision of dogs and string at all the stations a necessary 


or desirable expenditure ? 
OS SSaiaadiiaias 
ee — + a - 


~~ 
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Spurr. Oh—er—well, you know, I only meant, bring on blindness 
and that. Harmless attempt at a joke, that’s all. 

Lady Cant. I see. I scarcely expected that you would condescend 
to such weakness. I—ah—think you are going down to stay at 
Wyvern for a few days, are you not ? 

Spurr (to himself). I was right. What Tom said did fetch the 
old girl; no harm in humouring her a bit. (Aloud.) Yes—oh yes, 
they—aw—wanted me to run down when I could. 

Lady Cant. I heard they were expecting you. You will find 
Wyvern a pleasant house—for a short visit. 

Spurr (to himself), She heard! Oh, she wants to kid me she 
knows the Cutvertns. Rats! (Aloud.) Shall I, though? I daresay. 

Lady Cant. Lady Cunvertn is a very sweet woman; a little 
limited, perhaps, not intellectual, or quite what one would call the 
grande dame ; but perhaps that could searcely be expected. 

Spurr. (vaguely). Oh, of course not—no. (Zo himself.) If she 
bluffs, socan I! (Aloud.) It’s funny your turning out to be an 
acquaintance of Lady C.’s, though. 

Lady Cant. You think so? But I should hardly call myself an 
acquaintance, 

Spurr. (to himself). Old cat’s trying to back out of it now; she 
ae though! (Aloud.) Qh, then I suppose you know Sir Rupert 

est 


Lady Cant. Yes, I certainly know Sir Rupert better. 

Spurr. (to himself). Oh, you do, do you? We’llsee. (Aloud.) 
Nice cheery old chap, Sir Rupert, isn’t he? I must tell him I 
travelled down in the same carriage with a particular friend of his. 
(To himself.) That’ll make her sit up! 

Lady Cant, Oh, then you and my brother Ruprrt have met already? 

Spurr. (aghast). Your brother! Sir RupERT CULVERIN your ——! 
Excuse me—if I’d only known, I—I do assure you I never should 
have dreamt of saying —— ! 

Lady Cant. (graciously). You’ve said nothing whatever to dis- 
tress yourself about. You couldn’t possibly be expected to know 
who I was. Perhaps I had better tell you at once that I am Lady 
CANTIRE, and this is my daughter, Lady Martste Murr. (SeurRRELL 
returns Lady Matstn’s little bow in the deepest confusion.) We are 
going down to Wyvern too, so I hope we shall very soon become 
better acquainted. 

Spurr. (to himself, overwhelmed), The deuce we shall! I have 
got myself into a hole this time; I wish I could see my way well out 
of it! Why on earth couldn’t I hold my confounded tongue? I 
shall look an ass when I tell ’’em. 

[He sits staring at them in silent embarrassment. 


Scene V.—A Second- Class Compartment. 


Undershell (to himself). Singularly attractive face this girl has; 
so piquant and so refined! I can’t help fancying she is studying me 
under her eyelashes. She has remarkably bright eyes. Can she 
be interested in me? does she expect me to talk to her? There are 
only she and I—but no, just now I would rather be alone with my 
thoughts. This Maistze Murti whom I shall meet so soon; what 
is she like, I wonder? I presume she is unmarried. IfI may judge 
from her artless little letter, she is young and enthusiastic, and she 
is a passionate admirer of my verse; she is longing to meet me. I 
suppose some men’s vanity would be flattered by a tribute like. that. 
I think I must have none; for it leaves me strangely cold. I did not 
even reply ; it struck me that it would be difficult to do so with any 
dignity, and she didn’t tell me where to write to.... After all, 
how do I know that this will not end—like everything else—in. dis- 


illusion? Will not such crude girlish adoration pall' upon me in. 


time ? If she were exceptionally lovely ; or say, even as charming 
as this fair fellow-passenger of mine—why then, to be sure—but no, 
something warns me that that is not to be. I shall find her plain, 
sandy, freckled ; she will render me ridiculous by her undiscriminat- 
ing gush.... Yes, I feel my heart sink more and more at the 
prospect of this visit. Ah me! [He sighs heavily. 

His Fellow Passenger (to herself). It’s too silly to be sitting here 
like a pair of images, considering that—— (Aloud.) I hope you 
aren’t feeling unwell ? 

Ind. Thank you, no, not unwell. I was merely thinking. 

His Fellow P. You don’t seem very cheerful over it, I must say. 
I’ve no wish to be inquisitive, but perhaps you’re feeling a little 
lowspirited about the place you’re going to? 

ind. I—I must confess I am rather dreading the prospect. How 
I’m just the 


wonderful that you should have guessed it ! 

His Fellow P. Oh, I’ve been through it myself. 
same when J go down to a new place; feel a sort of sinking, you 
know, as if the people were sure to be disagreeable, and I should never 
get on with them. 

Und. Exactly my own sensations! If I could only be sure of 
finding one kindred spirit, one soul who would help and understand 
me. But I daren’t let myself hope even for that! 

His Fellow P. Well, | wouldn’t judge beforehand. 
are there ’ll be somebody you can take to. 

Und. (to himself). What sympathy! What bright, cheerful 


The chances 
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AIPA 
PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE. 


‘*CAN YOU LET ME HAVE A BULLET-PROOF COAT FOR MY LITTLE 


| 


Dog? My NEXxT-pooR NEIGHBOUR HAS THREATENED TO SHOOT HIM 
FOR BARKING!” + cit oF a tiga +a 8s 


common sense! (Aloud.) Do 
than you can possibly imagine ! ft. — 

His Fellow P. (retreating). Oh, if you are going to take my re- 
marks like that, I shall be afraid to go on talking to you! :3 


you know, you encourage me miore: 


Und. (with pathos). Don’t—don’t be afraid to talk to me! If you 
only knew the comfort you give! I have found life very sad, very 
solitary. And true sympathy is so rare, so refreshing. I—I fear 


such an appeal from a stranger may seem a little startling; it is 
true that hitherto we have only exchanged a very few sentences ; 
and yet already I feel that we have something—much—in common. 
You can’t be so cruel as to let all intimacy cease here—it is quite 
tantalising enough that it must end so soon. A very few more 
minutes, and this brief episode will be only a memory; I shall have 
left the little green oasis far behind me, and be facing the dreary 
desert once more—alone ! Fan 

His Fellow P. (laughing). Well, of all. the uncomplimentary 
things! As it happens, though, “‘ the little green oasis’’—as you ’re 
sind enough to call me—2won’t be left behind ; not if it’s aware of 
it! I think I heard your friend mention Wyvern Court! Well, 
that’s where Z’m going. 

Und. (excitedly). You—you are going to Wyvern Court! Why, 
then, you must be— | He checks himself. 

His Fellow P. What were you going to say ; what must I be ? 

Und. (to himself). There is no doubt about it; bright, independ- 
ent girl; gloves a trifle worn; travels second-class for economy ; 
it must be Miss Mutt herself; her letter mentioned Lady CuLVERIN 
as her aunt. <A poor relation, probably. She doesn’t suspect that 
I amn—— [| won't reveal myself just yet; better let it dawn upon her 
gradually. (Aloud.) Why, I was only about to say, why then you 
must be going to the same house as 1 am. How extremely fortunate 
a coincidence! 

His Fellow P. We shall see. (Zo herself.) What a funny little 
man; such a flowery way of talking forafootman. Oh, but I forgot; 
he said- he wasn’t going to wear livery. Well, he would look a 
sight in it ! 


WHERE TO SEND A Younc HorsSE TO BE WELL BROKEN IN FOR 
Ripine.—Evidently to the ‘*‘ Hackney Training Schools.” 
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‘‘ You ’RE GOING TO DRIVE My LADY TO REGENT STREET, AREN'T you, DIcKoNn?” 


“Vrs, 
Enp. Ar nau!” 


Ir ’s HALL VERY WELL FOR ’ER LADYSHIP TO GO ABOUT IN A THING LIKE THIS! 
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SHE HAIN’T KNOWN IN THE WEST 


“RVICTED TENANTS.” 


[‘‘It is impracticable to proceed in the present 
Session with some of the great measures to which 
the Government is pledged, such, for example, as 
that relating to the Church in Wales, the Regis- 
tration Bill, and the Local Veto Bill.’”—Sir William 
Harcourt. 


Intile Local Veto, loquitur :— 


On, exactly! Just what I expected! 
after such volumes of talk! 

My prepetts you told me were brilliant, and 

ere it all ends—in a baulk! 

O, won’t I just work up Sir Wizrrip, and 
won’t I just wake Mister CaInr ? 

But there, you can’t trust anybody, these 
times, that’s exceedingly plain. 

d you too, my own bringer-up, to turn me 

out of house and of home! 

Oho, you unnatural parent! And where shall 
we wanderers roam— 

Poor Taffy, and young (Registration) Bill— 
look at him limping !—and Me ? 

And the other ones tucked up inside, and 
especially that impudent Three, 

The Irish, the Scotch, and the London boys 
whom you so favour and pet, ; 

Are laughing at us from the window. But 
drat them, their turn may come yet. : 

They may have to turn out, after all! Bry 
Buneet of course is all right, 

For you fought for your favourite che-ild 
and, by Jingo, it has been a fight ! 

But what have J done to be rounded on? 
Call yourself boss of the place ? 

PY, the ate and Bow.esrs, and 

OLTONS and Byrnegs sj augh j 

De face! simply laugh in 

What use to be landlord at all if 
choose your tenants? Oh my! 

That odious Bung—one more B!—has the 
laugh of me still! I eould ery— 


And 


you can’t 


’ 


elbow of the gallant Co 


But I wont. I will kick! I’m _ not 
meek, like those other two poor little 
BILLs; 

Look, how limp and dejected they go, though 
against their poor dear little wills ! 

But J am not going to be put upon. I’ll 
make it awkward all round. 

You won’t treat me so any more; you won’t 
** chuck”? me again, Ill be bound. 

And what Compensation have I, for Disturb- 
ance? Eh! what’s that you say? 

‘All right ?’? — ‘* Reinstatement — next 
year ?”’—‘' Pass away, my dears, please, 
pass away ?”’— 

Ah! it’s all very fine to look Peet and 
promise fair things—at the door ; 

But that’s regular constable blarney, old boy, 
and you’ve done tt before ! 

Meanwhile we’re Evicted, worse luck! like 
the poor Irish Tenants whose case 


Those busy B’s muster to fight over. Ah! 
you put on a bold face, 
But we ain’t the only Pill Garlics! No; some 


of ’em still left inside 
Will yet join us, out in the cold, as will 
p'raps be a pill to their pride! 
[Exit with other Bills. 


THE CoLONEL AND THE QUIVER.—Our own 
Colonel SAunpERSON, M.P., was never better 
at his best than when, in the debate last 
Thursday night, he said, ‘‘ If the Bill passes, 
a quiver of horror will run through every 
tenant, &¢c., &e.” Of course the gallant 
Colonel meant ‘‘arrow” or ‘‘ dart,” not 
“quiver.” A dart or an arrow will run 
through a person, piercing him in front, and 
reappearing at back. But ‘‘ quiver’’ doesn’t 
do this sort of thing. An arrow so transfix- 
ing a body may make it quiver—but this is 
another matter. More eee to the quivering 

onel ! 


LA FEMME DE CLAUDE. 


WHEN lovely woman stoops to folly, 
You ’ll find, according to Dumas, 
One certain cure for melancholy :— 
Tue-la ! 


French law, that damns you in the letter, 
In spirit change tout cela ; 
They always manage matters better 
La-bas, 


These are the lines to play the man on; 
Take her defenceless, ery ‘‘ Hola!” 
And trotting out the nimble cannon, 
Tue-la ! 


Or take for choice the common cartridge ; 
Pop goes le p’tit fusil, comme ca! 
You bag her neatly like a partridge 
Ld-bas. 


‘* T? Homme- Femme’ may haunt the bosom 
British ; 
La France goes trolling ‘‘ Ca tra!” 
And waives the question with a skittish 
** Tue-la !” 


No mutual recriminations, 
No counterplea, e¢ cetera ; 
One solves too simply these equations 
La-bas. 


So runs the play. We saw you foot it 
Featly therein, Ja belle Sara ! 
You were all there, or, so to put it, 
Toute la, 


And now you go, and, if you’ ll let us, 
Reluctantly we say ‘‘ Ta-ta!” 
Come back again, and don’t forget us 
La-bas, 


THe New Morro (by our own Irishman), 


—England expects every man this day to pay 
his own Death Duty. - 
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A ROYAL PROGRESS. 


Scene—Crossing in Rotten Row during the height of the Season. Two Policemen stopping Riders, Little Girl, wheeling p'ram., with 
Baby inside, about to cross, 


Mary Hanne. ‘‘ Lor’, IT’S JUS’ AS IF WE WOS THE QUEEN !” 


AIRS RESUMPTIVE. FOR ARMS OR ALMS? 


‘J.—TuHE GARDEN OF SLOTH. ; ‘ Be cement aDDEARH in a recent number nips ayer 
_'| headed ‘‘ Devon Volunteer Commemoration,” in whic rawings 

Abn: Senha Earl, by the meet are invited for a memorial of the fact that the Volunteer Movement 
Man planted a arden a garden that of 1852 originated in Devonshire.” According to the regulations, 

d ‘* Drawings must be accompanied by tenders for carrying out the 


v- : See ag Th the a isk of the crowd, where they work.”’ Moreover, “ the total cost, including all charges for design- 
eee 5 \ eae tread on your corn , ing, carrying out, superintending, and erecting the work, and sur- 
LM | <item \\e It is there that a singular. plant has rounding the same with a suitable iron railing, must not exceed 
RSS Bey \ LLp been born. £200.” Now this is really a very fair sum, and to assist one of our 
Ngee N\A Hot days of desire and cool nights of readers to win the prize, we allot the money in appropriate items. 
y Ay’. YF ‘ye disgust, Of course we can only give a rough estimate, but it should be near 
eri lel pel They are mine when its bud keeps enough to suit its Madge 
GS refusing to bust. Cost oF THE Devon VOLUNTEER COMMEMORATION MEMORIAL, 
Zz O, Wheel of my weal! Iam waiting Design (being a sovereign more than the sum 
x forlorn, offered for a second prize) . A : ; 86 Oe 
I am waiting, I say, with a crush on Stone. ‘ , : ; ; ; : . 40 O58 
my corn. Engraving inscription . oes ; : » oO PanD 
In the “ Garden of London” where night-lights are spread, Gilding the names of the Committee, &c., engaged : 
J watch Living Pictures, as old as the dead ; in the work ; Poe . Danes &. Or eae 
While a Tow-er Gigantic stands gruesome and glum, Designer’s charge for carrying out, superintending 
By the shadow of Shows that are certain to come. — and erecting work . 3 ea. ER Reo 
Will they shoot as J shoot on sixpenny slides ? Balance (to be used for surrounding memorial 
Will they want as I want rotatory rides ? with a suitable iron railing”) 2 leh ESSE SLE 
0, plant of a plant! I would barter my skin £200 0 0 
For the chance of Ixion his regular spin! And now, having shown how the thing may be done, we hope that 
a See eee the best man may win. It is pleasant to find Art so greatly 
By Our Schoolboy. appreciated in Devonshire—a county which apparently is as rich and 


as generous as its own cream! 


Q. (a) Explain the allusion ‘* Quorum Pars.” (8) Give reference. 
Rk. ‘ Quorum ” is a bench of magistrates who must be all Fathers 
of Families, or Pa’s. Hence the expression (which is a kind of Latin} Post Pranprar.—If the geraniums and roses in my Lovrsa’s 
pun) ‘‘Quorum Pars.” (8) The references are numerous, and all| garden could speak, what celebrated dinner-giver would they name ? 
highly respectable. }—Loo! cut vs! 


FAREWELL TO 
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McGLADSTONE. 


(From the Heart of Midlothian.) 


(“I must here add, in explicit terms, the 
not my intention, at the age I have now reac 
Farewell Letter te Midlothian.] 


FAREWELL to McGLapsTong, great Chief 
of the North! 

Midlothian remembers when first setting 
forth 

The Chieftain she’s mourning his course 
here began, 

Launching forth on wild billows his bark 
like a man, 

And stirring all hearts with his eloquent 

voice.— 

Farewell to McGrapstone, the Chief of 
our choice ! 


O swift was his galley, and hardy his 
crew, [true. 

Her Captain was skilful, her mariners 

In danger undaunted, unwearied by toil, 

Though the storms might arise, and the 
billows might boil, 

In the wind and the warfare he seemed 
to rejoice.— 

Farewell to McGrapstong#, the Chief of 
our choice | 


Blow bland on his parting, thou sweet 
southland gale! 

Like the sighs of his sailors breathe soft 
on his sail; 

Be prolong’d as regret that his vassals 
must know, 

Be fair as their faith, and sincere as 
their woe: [of voice, 

Be so soft, and so fair, and so friendly 

Wafting homeward McGuapsTong, the 
Chief of our choice ! 


_ Se 


He was pilot experienced, and trusty, 
and wise, 
To measure the seas, and to study the 


skies ; 
He would hoist all her canvas on Vic- 
tory’s tack, 
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fow decisive words to which, after all that has happened, I feel a natural reluctance to give utterance. It is 
hed, to ask re-election (for Midlothian) when the present Parliament shall be dissolved.”—Mr. Gladstone's 


Arn—' Farewell to Mackenze.” 


Kind Heaven crowd it fuller when waft- 
ing him back 

To his home in far Hawarden, where 
hearts will rejoice 

To welcome McGrapstonE, the Chief of 
our choice. 


Midlothian no more ! 


cry, 

And we gaze on the waves, and we 
glance at the sky; 

We shall long, when clouds darken and 
wild waves o’erwhelm, F 

For his voice through the gale, for his 
hand on the helm. : 

Now we shout through the shadows, with 
tears in our voice : 

Farewell to McGuapsrong, great Chief 
of our choice ! 


Midlothian no more ! 
we hear knew fear, 

The cry of the Chieftain who never 

Stout still through its sadness, ‘* Keep 
up the good fight! 

Let Midlothian, let Scotland, still stand 
for the Right!” 

Thelast burden brave of the valorous voice 

Of dauntless McGiapstongE, great Chief 
of our choice! 


Midlothian no more! Indespite, Chief, 


of all, 

| The Heart of Midlothian responds to 
your call. 

Its echoes shall live, though no longer 
your form [storm. 

Shall steer us to sunshine, or cheer us in 

Then farewell to the presence, but not 
to the voice 

Of ‘‘ Auld WouLLIE” GLADSTONE, great 
Chief of our choice! 


’Tis a sorrowiul 
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THE COPPERATION AT WINSER. 


Ou, didn’t the grand old Copperation have a grand treat last week 
at Winser! Her grashus Majesty the QUEEN asked ’em all down to her 
butiful Pallace to hear the sollem Recorder read to her their joyful 
feelings at the birth of her dear little Great Grand Son! And then, 
to the great joy of all on ’em, Her Masesty read such a delishus 
arnser as amost brort tears to the eyes of some of the young uns of 
the Party, and sent ’’em away to the butiful Lunshon Room to refresh 
exhorsted natur with a delicate Lunch, and sum exkisit Madeary, such 
as King GEORGE THE FOURTH is said to have saved xpressly for 
crea ocasions, 

on’t let it be supposed as I wants peeple to beleeve as I was 
there; but I had the hole ecco i in’ 
ixagerated Aer iy unt given by one as was, and I ain’t 
ere 1s a sertain Body of gents in London as ewidently wonts to 
play fust fiddel in the guvernment of our grand old City, but I 
ey heard of their being asked down to Winser Carsel to con- 
as i ae her Most Grayshus Macrsty on the late appy ewent. 
“yen vives a anonld ee suttenly make a pint of seeing ’em 
AL Uy y ou 

Mazerine Gownds Ft ty to see what sort of State 
had alimost forgot to menshun that the two Sherryffs, and the 

+ egies of the big Tower Bridge, was all benighted, oan came out 
e presents Chamber smiling like ancient Cherubs. Iam told as 


ng near so big as Her MasEsty’s, 
eppytation of Aldermen and C. C.’s will 


“a ’ A ] 

Oh won’t there be jest a rush for places 
naterally anxious to show his loyelty on so 
tho of course they carnt expec to have heve 
as they had at Royel Winser, 7 


as every one on ’em is 
hinteresting an ocasion, 


2 Roser. 
Le) 2 eens 20 oe 


OPERA NOTES. 


Tuesday, July 17.—‘‘ The opera season will terminate July 30.” 
To-night VERDI's opera of Aida, ‘‘ with the dotlets on the 2.” First 
appearance of Madame ADINI, a spacious prima donna who amply 
fills the part. Grvzza Ravoerr an excellent Ammneris. Opera 
apparently not particularly attractive, or more powerful attractions 
elsewhere. 

Saturday, 21.—Pagliacci followed by new opera entitled The 
Lady of Longford, though it would have been more polite had the 
Pagliacci allowed the Lady to precede them. But Pagliacci will be 
Pagliacci. The Lady’s Librettists are Sir DrRurIoLANUS POoETICUS 
and Mr. F. E. WEATHERLY. The music is by Emit Bacu. The 
Gentlemen of Longford are represented by Messrs. ALVAREZ and 
EpovaRp DE ReszkE, while the Lady, the big lady, is Emma Eames 
—‘* quite the lady ’—and the little lady is EvEtyn Huecuers. This 
new Lady turns out to be our old friend the one-act drama by 
fom Taytor entitled 4 Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing, set to music, the 
comic characters being omitted, and the end made tragic instead of 
happy. The music does not entitle Bacn to take a front seat. 
Emma Eames excellent; Fanny Hueurs funny; ALVAREZ good; 
JEAN DE Reszrx first-rate all-round-head Colonel, but more hike a 
Cathedral than a Kirk. Composer and Librettists complimented ; 
MANCINELLI conducted; house full. General satisfaction. 


Harp Case or ‘‘ Evicrep TENANTS” IN Drury Lane.—At a 
general assembly of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane Company of Pro- 
prietors last. Wednesday, Mr. Currry is reported to have observed that 
‘‘after putting £300,000 into the building without receiving a farthing 
in return, they were now to have their money confiscated by the law, 
but_in such circumstances as one would not have expected from a 
nobleman in the Duke of BEeprorn’s position.” Ahem! Why did 
not Sir DRURIOLANUS arise and, remembering the Barber of Seville, 


rything exacly the same | sing “‘Cairry, Cairry, piano! piano!” But naturally the Drury 
Laneites must feel a bit hurt. 


Juty 28, 1894.] 
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just possible an exception to 


THE “GRAND NATIONAL” 
TRUST. | 


A Meetine has recently 
taken place at Grosvenor | 
House to establish a National 
Trust, the idea being to pre- 
serve places of historic in- 
terest and natural beauty. 
Announced at the meeting 
that already a beautiful cliff 
had been promised by a lady. 
We understand the following 
promises have also been re- 
ceived :— 

The Duke of W-stm-n- 
st-r. — A very handsome 
ground-rent. Intended to 
support and sustain beauti- 
ful cliffs, &e. 

The Duke of D-v-nsh-re. 
—Ch-tsw-rth, which, owing 
to recent legislation, he can 
no longer afford to keep up. 
Intends to take a small cot- 
tage, it is believed, at some 
inexpensive town on _ the 
East Coast. Several Dis- 
tressed Dukes have.also pro- 
mised, on their death, to 
leave their estates to the 
Trust. 

A Lover of Ozone.—A 
particularly bracing breeze. 
To be dedicated to the public 
for ever. 

The London County Coun- 
cil,—The Shaftesbury Foun- 
tain. The L. we 
understand, welcomes the | 
prospect of handing over to 
the Trust the responsibility 
attaching to this insoluble 
problem. 

A Hertfordshire Gentle- 
man.—A thoroughly reliable 
right of way. 

Mr. Th-m-s B-ch-m. — 
A unique collection of sign- 
boards im situ. These are 
placed in the midst of the 
most lovely natural scenery, 
and in themselves will very 
soon, it is hoped, be of Azs- 
toric interest. 

Sir Fr-d-r-ck P-ll-ck will 
arrange in every case to 
supply a good title. 

Mr, Punch heartily com- 
mends so patriotic a scheme 
to his readers. Any beauti- 
ful cliffs, ground-rents, rights 
of way, &c., sent to him at 
85, Fleet Street will imme- 
diately be forwarded to the 
proper quarter. N.B.—It is 


3 


this rule might be made in 
the case of ground-rents. 
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Quid EST PICTURA ? — VERITAS FALSA- 


TAKE a lot of black triangles, 
Some amorphous blobs of red ; 
Just a sprinkle of queer spangles, 
An ill-drawn Medusa head ; 
Some red locks in Gorgon tangles, 
And a searlet sunshade, spread : 
Take a *‘ portiere”’ quaint and spotty, 
Take a turn-up nose or two ; 
The loose lips of one ‘‘ gone dotty,”’ 
A cheese-cutter chin, askew ; 
Pose like that of front-row ‘* Torts,” 
Hut as worn by ‘‘ Coster Loo”’ ; 
Take an hour-glass waist, in section, 
Shoulders hunched up camel-wise ; 


HOW IT IS DONE. 
(An Art-Recipe.) 


yee 
BLS £3 |/* 
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PsA? | 4 
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¢ Epictetus.) 


sludge ; 
smudg 


Honest Burchells 


“FUDGE!!!” 


Give a look of introspection 
(Or a squint) to two black eyes; 
| Or a glance of quaint dejection, 
| Ora glare of wild surprise ; 
Slab and slop them all together 
| With a _ background of 


(Like a slum in foggy weather), 
And this blend of scrawl and 


e 
Vend as ART—in highest feather !— 
Dupes in praise will blareand blether. 


A Demi-French Octave. 
| (Picked up in a Dressing-room.) 
My razor, you’re a true 
raseur, 
That is, you bore me badly! 
You ’re blunt, you gash—de 
tout mon coeur 
I dless you wildly, madly! 
Vraiment, c'est vous qu jar 
en horreur | 
Each morn on rising sadly; 
Were ’t not that shaving’s 
de rigueur, 
In turn [’d cut you gladly! 


In View or Hocipays. 
A Hint.—Of course if you’re 
on pedestrian tours bent—if 
you’re a bicyclist you'll be 
still more bent—you cannot 
do better than, as a pedes- 
trian, get WALKER’S Maps. 
If you are going to sail, 
or by steam, you are again 
referred to—— ‘' WALKER, 
London.” There is a good 
idea in these Maps which 
might be still further deve- 
loped, and that is not only to 
show the route and the 
manner of making your 
journey, but by arrange- 
ment with the principal 
Steam-boat and Railway 
Companies some sort of 
‘‘ itinerary ”’ might be added 
to the Map, with informa- 
tion as to the ‘* means 
whereby,” which to the 
toiler in search of a brief 
holiday ‘‘ by rail, by river, 
or by sea,”’ and perhaps by 
all three, would be most 
useful were it available as 
an almost ‘‘instantaneous 
process ’’ of reference. 


BISLEY. 


Pelt or drizzly, 
Weather— Bisley ! 


FINANCIAL PrRoBLEM (the 
effect of reading the Budget 
Debates).—Why is the In- 
come-Tax so sharply felt ? 
Because, disguise it as you 
may, it’s a case of tin- 
tax ! 


sheer 

LonDON KNIGHT BY 
Knieut.— The Soricrror- 
GENERAL Knighted last Wed- 
nesday at Windsor. Will 
Bos (the only name by which 
his many friends know him) 
henceforth be known as ‘‘the 
Queen’s Shilling ”’? 


will ery — 


RANELAGH IN RAIN, 


How sweet this road is, fringed by hedge- 
row elm, 
Where peeps in May the hawthorn’s 
snowy bud, i Hes 
A fairy place that seems Titania’s realm! 
By Jove, what mud! 


How sweet this turf, as soft as finest 
moss! 
Such ‘t gazon anglais’? we alone can 


get. 
Oh hang it, no! I cannot walk across, 
It’s soaking wet ! 


How Bare toe lake, where gentle eddies 
lay ! 
But all around seems lake, tkrough 
rainfall dim. 
Why want a pond, when on dry (!) land 
to-day 
We almost swim ? 


How sweet —to get a Hansom home 


again, 
And leave this aguish, rheumatic damp! 
I do not love thee, Ranelagh, in rain, 
Jeneath a gamp. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME INDEED ? 


‘*Epwarp, Albert, Christian, George, 
Andrew, Patrick, David, 

Drink life’s pleasures with free gorge ! 
From its pains be saved!” 

So said Punch at the White Lodge, 

His old opties glistening, 

Sure such names ill-luck should dodge ; 
Sure such names no babe e’er bore, 
Patron Saints! You’ve all the four 

To bless the Royal Christening ! 


A CoMPANY THAT OUGHT TO ‘‘ FtoatT,”’— 


** The Cork Company.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE DIARY OF TOBY, M.P. 


‘House of Commons, Monday, July 16.—The Blameless B, is} 


translated into the Breathless Bartiry. Of eleven pages of Amend- 
ments to Budget Bill standing for consideration when House met 
to-day, not less than three contributed by this particular B. 
Embodied readjusted scale of graduated taxation. Only objections 
to it presently stated by Squrre oF Matwoop: | (1) It would 
necessitate total reconstruction of Bill (2) resulting in loss of 
£643,000; (3) whole question had been thoroughly threshed out in 
Committee. To raise it again at eleventh hour seemed too much to 
ask even in connection with Budget Bill. 

Nevertheless Barriey, not yet breathless, moved his multi- 
tudinous Amendment. Resumed his seat with consciousness of man 
who had done his duty. The Squrre would get up to answer him; 
debate would follow; at least two hours would be pleasantly 
occupied. Instead of Squire, ATTORNEY-GENERAL rose. ‘* Well,” 
said BrLAMELEss, throwing himself into attitude of attention, 
‘let ’s hear what he has to say.” 

Turned out to be exceedingly little. “‘‘Government scale has been 


attacked and defended many times,” said ATTORNEY-GENERAL, ‘‘I 


do not think it necessary to defend it again; but,’’ here he leaned 
on the table with engaging look at the now BREATHLESS BARTLEY, 
‘*the hon. gentleman can take a division if he thinks fit.’’ 

BARTLEY sat and audibly gasped. Joxrm gal- 
lantly protested against this treatment of his hon. 
friend; threatened to move adjournment of debate. 
PRINCE ARTHUR sent for ; arrived almost as breath- 
less as BartiEy; thunder boomed, lightning 
flashed round head of ATTORNEY-GENERAL, who is 
always finding himself astonished. ‘‘ The hon. 
and learned gentleman,” said Prrnck ARTHUR 
with delightful assumption of anger, ‘‘ has abused 
the situation. The Opposition have no means of 
compelling him to talk sense, but talk he must.” 

SQurkE OF Matwoop, who had fled before pros- 
i of long speech from BarTLey, hastily brought 

ack. Don’t know where incident would have 
ended had it not been for Kenyon-Suanezy. Find- 
ing opening he slipped in. Threw himself into 
easy oratorical attitude ; proposed to consider prin- 
ciple of graduation adopted in Bill. Would do so 
under three heads: injustice to the poor, injustice 
to the middle-class, injustice to the rich. 

This too much even for Opposition. With 
Fone of despair they rushed into Division Lobby; 

ARTLEY’S scheme negatived by majority of 62. 

Business done.—Budget Bill passed Report 
stage. 

Wednesday._St. JoHn Broprick sitting on 
front Opposition Bench through Committee of 
Supply on Army Estimates this afternoon, in- 


ou know; helps Woopatt in getting his clothing vote; and, I 
Lelio is rather liked by Tommy Atkins.”’ 

Business done.—SquiRE oF Matwoop announces programme for 
remainder of Session. A mere nothing, Only, as Prrnck ARTHUR 
says, in view of number of Bills and their contentious character, more 
like what we are accustomed to at beginning of Session, than to have 
dumped down in what should be its last month. ao 

Thursday.—'‘ Joseru,” said the Member for Sark, dropping into 
one of his tiresome didactic moods, ‘‘ would do well in any circum- 
stances. Whether in Upper Egypt or Lower, he was sure to come to 
the top of the well, however securely his brethren might have packed 
him in its lowest depths. But, regarding him just now as he criti- 
cised the SqurrE’s arrangements for the Session, I could not aie 
thinking what a loss the auction-room has only partially survive 
by his turn into the field of politics. If in early life, or even 
middle age, he had only taken to the rostrum, the shade of the much 
over-rated Ropins would have been dimmed in glory. Observe how 
well he looks the part. See with what unconscious effect he produces 
a stumpy piece of lead pencil, and looks round for bids. Listen to 
the clear shatp notes of his voice. ‘ What shall we say, gentlemen, 
for the Equalisation of Kates Bill? How many days will you give 
for it? Name your own time, gentlemen. There is no reserve. Shall 
we say six days? Does the tall, somewhat stout gentleman with a 
white waistcoat, on the Treasury Bench, shake his head? Very well, 
we will say four days. Going at four days;’ and the pencil, 


' scratching out six, substitutes four. This may séem very easy 


when it’s done; but it’s art, Tony, even genius. 
If you think it’s easy for a man discussing State 
business, suddenly but completely to invest the 
high court of Parliament with the tone and atmo- 
sphere of an auction-room, just reckon up how 
many other men of first rank in public life could 
|do it. Not to go further afield, could Prince 
ARTHUR manage it, even after a week’s training ? 
Very well ; then don’t minimise a successful effort 
because, thanks to the commanding influence of 
native talent, its accomplishment seems easy to a 
particular person.”’ Business done. — Hicks- 
BEACH, complaining that Ministers have dropped 
a large number of Bills for lack of time to pass 
them, and asserting that the time remaining at 
their disposal for passing the poor balance is too 
short, reduces it hy three hours, in order that he: 
and his friends may lament the fact. 
Friday.—House heard with keen satisfaction 
that SztUMPER is around again. Not having seen 
S in the newspapers any telegrams from him lately, 
there was vague idea that he had succumbed to 
his exertions on occasion of the happy event at 
White Lodge. Perhaps he was a little fatigued, for 
AWK. | SztuUMPER, in addition to being Mayor of Rich- 
mond, is almost human. No man born of woman 
could with impunity fire off such a succession cf 
telegrams as on that memorable day SzLUMPER 


vested neighbourhood with unwonted air of fashion. “The Young Wales Party.” dealt out to his Sovereign, the Heir Apparent to 


Not that there is, asa rule, any lack of style on - 
part of Leaders of Opposition regarded as a body. Only something, 
Je ne sas quot, about Broprick that suggested profoundest depths 
of Pooxe, Couldn’t help complimenting him on his turn out. 

_ Evidently you spare no expense,”’ I said; ‘‘ though why even a 
millionaire should wear an overcoat a day like this seems wicked 
waste of property. Hope you are not growing desperate in anticipa- 
tion of Death Duties; spending your money recklessly so that Har- 
COURT may be disappointed when, for taxing purposes, he comes to 
aggregate your property ?”’ 

: y dear boy,” said Bropriox, giving the overcoat a dexterous 
lift by the lappels that added fresh grace to its fit at the back of the 
neck, ‘‘you’re out of it altogether. This is the thirteen-and-six- 
penny coat supplied to Tommy Atkins in which,—following the 
2 vice of Dr. Jounson, wasn’t it ?—I, as I told the House the other 
es took a walk down Bond Street. The surtout underneath, which 

i fully display when the House gets alittle fuller, cost seventeen- 
= -six net. You will observe it is so made. that you can 

utton it across and so save a weatstooai If you must have a waist- 

I t € and-ninepence. As for trousers 
cost ang thirteen shillings.” (Here ao stretched nite and ‘onde 
regarded a manly leg.) ‘If I had taken a couple of pair, cut at the 
same time you know, [ could have had the two for 25s. I see your 
As you say, the shape of the foot may have 

But apart from that, the article is equal to 
in Regent Street or Piccadilly. 
- Misfits, very popular with 
dd ninepence. Of course I 


suit n’t afford that ; / 
whenever House in Committee on Army Supply or debate: poine ee 


oe ; the Throne, the Crowned Heads of Europe, and 
his ducal neighbours at the White Lodge. But on Royal Christen- 
ing day SzLUMPER was around again, with a little SztuMPER carrying 
a bouquet of flowers to be presented to the QuEEN, whilst SzLUMPER 
| pere, plumped on his knees, welcomed his Sovereign within the gate- 
way of ancient Richmond. ; 
“Ah, ce SztumPER !”’ said Sark, ‘‘ he delights me more and more. 
He represents, if you think of it, the essence of our English social 
life. He is part of the foundation of the British Constitution, which 
everyone, especially those regarding it from a distance, regards as the 
perfection of good government.” Business done.—A dull night 
speechmaking on Irish Evicted Tenants Bill. 


OXFORD AND YALE.—(Juty 16.) 


A veRY good fight! Come again to us, Yale! 

We know a true Yank knows not how to spell “ fail.” 

Hickox and SHELDON can throw and can jump! 

And e’en in the racing you made our lads pump 

Come again, Yale, come again, and again; 

Victors or vanquished such visits aren’t vain. 

One of these days you will probably nick us. 

We don’t crow when we lick ; we won’t ery when you lick us! 


Rise, Sir! 
“We are informed that the QurEN has been pleased to confer the honour 
of a Baronetcy on Dr. Jonn WiiiiaMs, of Brook Street. Dr. Wiii1aMs is 
the Physician who attended the Duchess of York.”’—Daily Paper, July 16, 


We congratulate Sir Joun, who is now a Sur-geon in every sense 


It encourages Cawmet - BANNERMAN, ' of the word. 
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SPORT FOR RATEPAYERS, 


August 1st.—Deer-shooting 
in Victoria Park commences. 
2nd.—Distribution of 
venison to ‘* Progressive’ 
County Councillors and their 
families—especially to Alder- 
men. 
3rd, — Stalking American 
bison in the Marylebone dis- 
used grave-yard is permitted 
from this day. A staff of 
competent surgeons will be 
outside the palings. 
4th.—Chamois-coursing in 
Brockwell Park. 
5th.—A few rogue elephants 
having been imported (at con- 
| siderable expense to the rates), 
and located in the Regent’s 
Park, the Chairman of the 
L. C. C., assisted by the Park- 
keepers, will give an exhibi- 
tion of the method employed 
in snaring them. The ele- 
phants in the Zoological Gar- 
dens will be expected to 
assist. 
6th—_Bank Holiday.— 
Popular festival on Hampstead 
| Heath. Two herds of red deer 
| will be turned on to the Heath 
at different points, and three 
|or four specially procured 
| man-eating Bengal tigers will 
be let loose at the. Flag-staff 
-to pursue them. Visitors may 
‘hunt the deer or the tigers, 
whichever they prefer. Ex- 
' press rifles recommended, also 


} AYA ae: 
} af Fly (i i 4 
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GENEROSITY. 


The Council’s Band, up 
some of the tallest trees, 
will perform musical selec- 
tions. 

7th.—Races at Wormwood 
Scrubbs between the Council’s 
own ostriches and_ leading 
cyclists. A force of the Al 
Division of the Metropolitan 
Police, mounted on some of the 
reindeer from the enclosure at 
Spring Gardens, will be sta- 
tioned round the ground to 
prevent the ostriches  es- 
caping into the adjoining 
country. 

8th.—Sale of ostrich feathers 
(dropped in the contests) to 
West-End bonnet-makers at 
Union prices. 

9th.— Grand review of all 
the Council's animals on 
'Clapham Common. Procession 
through streets (also at Union 
rate). Banquet on municipal 
venison, tiger chops, elephant 
steaks, and ostrich wings at 
Spring Gardens. Progressive 
_ fireworks. ; 


RATHER A CHANGE — FOR 
THE BETTER.—They (the 
dockers) wouldn’t listen to 
Ben Trutetr. They cried 
out to him, ‘‘ We keep you 
and starve ourselves.”’ Hullo! 
the revolt of the sheep! are 
they beginning to think that 
their leaders and instigators 
are after all not their best 


the use of bullet-proof coats. Andrew (preparing to divide the orange). .‘‘ WILL YoU CHOOSE THE Bia friends ? ‘*Q TILLeTT not in 


-No dynamite to be employed | HALF, GEORGIE, OR THE WEE HALF?” 
against the tigers. Ambu-| (George. ‘‘’CoursE I’LL CHOOSE THE BIG HALF.” 


‘lances in the Vale of Health. Andrew (with resignation). ‘‘ THEN I’LL JUST HAVE TO MAKE ’EM EVEN.” 


LINES IN PLEASANT PLACES. 


V.—Scnoort. ‘**A Distant VIEW.”’ 


“Distance lends enchantment” — kindly 
Distance ! 
Wiping out all troubles and disgraces, 
How we seem to cast, with your assistance, 
All our boyish lines in pleasant places ! 


Greek and Latin, struggles mathematic, 
These were worries leaving slender traces ; 

Now we tell the boys (we wax emphatic) 
How our lines fell all in pleasant places. 


How we used to draw (immortal Wackford !) 
Evctip’s figures, more resembling faces, 

Surreptitiously upon the black-board, 
Crude yet telling lines in pleasant places. 


Pleasant places! That was no misnomer. 
Impositions P—little heed scape-graces ; 
Writing out a book or so of Hommr, 
Even those were lines in pleasant places ! 


How we scampered o'er the country, leading 
Apoplectic farmers pretty chases, 

Over crops, through fences all unheeding, 
Stiff cross-country lines in pleasant places, 


Yes, he how—too soon youth’s early day 
flies— 
In the purling brook which seaward races 
How we used to poach with luscious May-flies, 
Casting furtive lines in pleasant places. 


Then the lickings! How we took them, 
scorning ; 
Girlish outery, though we made grimaces ; 
Only smiled to tind ourselves next morning 
Somewhat marked with lines in pleasant 
places ! 


a 


Alma Mater, whether young or olden, 
Thanks to you for hosts of friendly faces, 
Treasured memories, days of boyhood golden, 

Lines that fell in none but pleasant places ! 


LONDON BICYCLISTS. 


[‘‘Mr. AsauitTH said that he was informed by 
the Chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police 
that undoubtedly numerous accidents were caused 
by bicycles and tricycles, though he was not pre- 
pared to say from the cause of the machines passing 
on the near instead of the off side of the road. 
Bicycles and tricycles were carriages, and should 
conform to the rules of the road, and the police, as 
far as possible, enforced the law as to riding to the 
common danger.”—Daily Graphic, July 25.] 


Rounp the omnibus, past the van, 
Rushing on with a reckless reel, 
Darts that horrible nuisance, an 
Ardent cyclist resolved that he Il 
Ride past everything he can, 
Heed not woman, or child, or man, 
Beat some record, some ride from Dan 
To Beersheba; that seems his plan. 
Why does not the Home Office ban 
London fiends of the whirling wheel ? 


Let them ride in the country so, 

Dart from Duncansbay Head to Deal, 
Shoot as straight as the flight of crow, 

Sweep as swallow that seeks a meal, 
We don’t care how the deuce they go, 
But in thoroughfares where we know 
Cyclists, hurrying to and fro, 
Make each peaceable man their foe, 
Riders, walkers alike cry ‘‘ Whoa! 

Stop these fiends of the whirling 

wheel!” 


Gath!” And Little Ben may 
say to himself, ‘‘I’ll wait 
TILL-ETT’s over.” 


ODE ON SACRIFICE. 


AmiD the glowing pageant of the year 
There comes too soon th’ inevitable shock, 
That token of the season sere, 

To the unthinking fair so cheaply dear, 
Who, like to shipiwreck’d seamen, do it hail, 
And cry, ‘‘ A Sale! a Sale! 

A Sale! a Summer Sale of Surplus Stock!” 


See, how, like busy-humming bees 

Around the ineffable fragrance of the lime, 

Woman, unsparing of the salesman’s time, 

Reviews the stock, and chaffers at her ease, 

Nor yet, for all her talking, purchases, 

But takes away, with copper-bulgéd purse, 

The textile harvest of a quiet eye, 

aug bargains still unbought, and power to 
uy. 


Or she, her daylong, garrulous labour done, 
Some victory o’er reluctant remnants won, 
Fresh from the trophies of her skill, 
Things that she needed not, nor ever will, 
She takes the well-earned bun; 

Ambrosial food, DEMETER erst design’d 

As the appropriate food of womankind, 
Plain, or with comfits deck’d and spice ; 

Or, daintier, dallies with an ice. 

Nor feels in heart the worse 

Because the haberdashers thus disperse 
Their surplus stock at an astounding sacrifice! 


Yet Contemplation pauses to review 

The destinies that meet the silkworm’s care, 

The fate of fabrics whose materials grew 

In the same fields of cotton or of flax, 

Or waved on fellow-flockmen’s fleecy backs, 

And the same mill, loom, case, emporium, 
shelf, did share. 
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ScenE—Hunters cantering round Show Ring. 


Youth on hard-mouthed Grey (having just cannoned against old Twentystun). ‘‘’ScusE ME, SIR,—’BLIGED TO DO IT, NOTHING LESS 
THAN A HAYSTACK STOPS HIM!” 


THE RIDER’S VADE MECUM. 
(For Use in Rotten Row.) 


Question. What part of London do you consider the most dan- 
gerous for an equestrian ? 

Answer. That part of the Park known as Rotten Row. 

' Q. Why is it so dangerous ? 

A, Because it is overcrowded in the Season, and at all times im- 
perfectly kept. 

Q. What do you mean by “‘ imperfectly kept” ? 

A, I mean that the soil is not free from bricks and other impedi- 
ments to comfortable and safe riding. 

Q. Why do you go to Rotten Row ? 

A. Because it is the most convenient place in London for the resi- 
dents of the West End. 

Q. But would not Battersea Park do as well? 

A. It is farther afield, and at present, so far as the rides are con- 
cerned, given over to the charms of solitude. | 

Q. And is not the Regent’s Park also available fur equestrians ? 

A. Tosome extent; but the roads in that rather distant pleasaunce 
are not comparable for a moment with the ride within view of the 
Serpentine. i 

Q. Would a ride in Kensington Gardens be an advantage ? 

A, Yes, to some extent; still it would scarcely be as convenient 


as the present exercising ground. 
Q. Then you admit that there are (and might be) pleasant rides 


other than Rotten Row? 
A, Certainly; but that fact does not dispense with the necessity of 


reform in existing institutions. _ 

Q. Then you consider the raising of other issues is merely a plan to 
confuse and obliterate the original contention ? 

_A. Assuredly; and it is a policy that has been tried before with 
success to obstructors and failure to the grievance-mongers. 

Q. So as two blacks do not make one white you and all believe that 
Rotten Row should be carefully inspected and the causes of the recent 
accidents ascertained and remedied ? 

A. 1 do; and, further, am convinced that such a course would be 
for the benefit of the public in general and riders in Rotten Row in 


“PERSONALLY CONDUCTED.” 


Tis a norrible tale I’m a-going to narrate ; 

It happened—vell, each vone can fill in the date! 

It’s a heartrending tale of three babbies so fine, 

Whom to spifflicate promptly their foes did incline. 

Ven they vos qvite infants they lost their mamma ; 

They vos left all alone in the vorld vith their pa. 

But to vatch o’er his babbies vos always his plan— 
(Chorus)— 

’Cos their daddy he vos sich a keerful old man ! 


He took those three kiddies all into his charge, 
And kep them together so they shouldn’t ‘* go large.” 
Two hung to his coat-tails along the hard track, 
And the third one, he clung to his neck pick-a-back. 
The foes of those kiddies they longed for their bleed, 
And they swore that to carry ’em he shouldn’t succeed, 
But to save them poor babbies he hit on a plan— 

( Chorus)— 
’Cos their dadda he vos sich a artful old man! 


Some hoped, from exposure, the kids would ketch cold, 

And that croup or rheumatics would lay ’em in the mould ; 

But they seemed to survive every babbyish disease, 

Vich their venomous enemies did not qvite please. 

But, in course, sich hard lines did the kiddies no good ; 

They got vet in the storm, they got lost in the vood, 

But their dad cried, ‘‘ I’ll yet save these kids if I can! ’— 
( Chorus)— 

’Cos their feyther he vos sich a dogged old man ! 


Foes hoped he’d go out of his depth,—or his mind,— 
Or, cutting his stick, leave his babbies behind, 
Ven they came to the margin of a vide roaring stream. 
And the kids, being frightened, began for to scream, 
But he cries, cheery like, ‘‘ Stash that hullabulloo! 
Keep your eye on your father, and u'll pull you through. 
Vich some thinks he vz/? do—if any von can— 
( Chorus)— 
’Cos Sir Vittyum he is sich a walliant old man! 
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LYRE AND LANCET. 
(A Story in Scenes.) 
PART V.—CROSS-PURPOSES. 


Scene VI.—A First-Class Compartment, 


Lady Maisie (to herself). Poets don’t seem to have much self- 
possession. He seems perfectly overcome by hearing my name like 
that. If only he oe al lose his head completely and say something 
about my wretched letter ! ; 

reel (to himself). I’d better tell ’em before they find out for 
themselves. (Aloud; des- 

erately.) My lady, I—I feel 
tanh to explain at once 
how I come to be going down 
to Wyvern like this. 

[Lady Maistre only just 
suppresses a_ terrvfied 
protest. 

Lady Cantire (benignly 
amused). My good _ Sir, 
there’s not the slightest 
necessity, I am. perfectly 
aware of who you are, and 
everything about you! 

Spurr. (incredulously). 
But really I don't see how 

our ladyship—— Why, I 
haven't said a word that 

Lady Cant. (with a solemn 
waggishness). Celebrities 
who mean to preserve their 
meognito shouldn’t allow 
their friends to see them off. 
I happened to hear a certain 
Andromeda mentioned, and 
a was quite enough for 

e! 


Spurr. (to himself, re- 
heved). She knows; seen 
the sketch of me in the Dog 
Fancier, I expect; goes in 
for breeding bulls herself, 
very likely. Well, that’s a 
load off my mind! (Aloud.) 
You don’t say so, my lady. 
I’d no idea your ladyship 
would have any taste that 
way; most agreeable sur- 
prise to me, I can assure you! 

Lady Cant. I see no réa- 
son for swrprise in the 
matter. I have always 
endeavoured to cultivate my 
taste in all directions; to _ 
keep in touch with every 
modern development. I 
make it a rule to read and 
see everything. Of course, 

ave no time to give more 
than a rapid glance at most 
things ; but I hope some day 
to be able to have another 
look at your Andromeda. | 
hear the most glowing ac- 
counts from all the judges, 

Spurr. (to himself). She 
knows all the judges! She 
must be in the fancy ! 


(Aloud.) Any time your “Searching every pocket but the right one.” and see if they’ve put out 1 


my ani | 
Lady Cant. (impatiently). Never mind about your bag. (To | 


7 


ladyship likes to name I sh 1 : ; ; : 
round for your inspection. all be proud and happy to bring her 


:: 3 es . v . y 1 are ki l g 
offer me a copy ot Andromeda, t shall : < 


ed be most pleased to possess 
Spurr, (to himself), Sharp old customer this : 
for a pup. J never offered her one! (Aloud ) 
my lady, I’ve promised so many already 
there—I’’ll see what I can do for you *y 
mustn’t mind having to wait abit. | 
Lady Cant. (raising hey eyebrows) 
a os in the meantime. 5 
sady Maisie (to herself), 1 ¢ ’t have belj 
who could write such lovely <n osha ite 
agentleman! How petty of me to have such disdshige pase 
— a ite 


trying to rush me 
Well, as to that, 
that really I don’t—but 
I?ll make a note of it; you 


I will make an effort to sup- 


LO ee 


Ry pees 


geniuses never are. And as if it mattered! And I’m sure he’s very 
natural and simple, and I shall like him when I know him. 

[The train slackens. 

Lady Cant. What station is this? Oh, it zs Shuntingbridge. 


(To SPURRELL, as they get out.) pe you’ll kindly take charge of }| 


these bags, and go and see whether there’s anything from Wyvern 
to meet us—you will find us here when you come back. 


ScenE VII.—On the Platform at Shuntingbridge. 


Lady Cant. Ah, there you are, Putiyipson! Yes, you can take 
the jewel-case ; and now you had better go and see after the trunks. 
(PHILLIPSON hurries back to the luggage-van ; SPURRELL returns.) 


Well, Mr.—I always forget | 
I names, so shall call you | 
| ‘* ANDROMEDA’’ — have you | 


found—— The omnibus, is 
it? Very well, take us to 
it, and we’ll get in. ; 
[ They go outside, 
eo ae Mie pols 2 
art of the platform — to 
i amself’. Where has Miss 
MuLt disappeared to? Oh, 
there she is, pointing out 
her luggage. What a quan- 
tity she travels with! Can't 
be such a very poor relation. 
How graceful and collected 
she is, and how she orders 
the porters about! I really 
believe I shall enjoy this 


mine—the brown one with 


go to Wyvern Court—Sir 
RUPERT CULVERIN’S, 


Right, Sir. Follow me, if 
you please, 

[He disappears with tt. 

Und. (to himself). I 


alone. (Advancing to her.) 

Can I be of any assistance ? 
Phillipson. It’s all done 

now. SBut you might try 

and find out how we’re to 
get to the Court. 

[ UNDERSHELL departs ; is re- 
quested to produce his 
ticket, and spends several 
minutes in searching every 
pocket but the right one. 


ScenE VIII.—The Station 
Yard at Shuntingbridge. 


Lady Cant. (from the 
interior of the Wyvern om- 
nibus, testily, to Footman), 
What are we waiting for 
now? Is my maid coming 
with us—or how ? 

Footman. There’s a fly 


Lady Cant. (to SPURRELL, 
whois standing below}. Then 


Spurr. If your ladyship 
will excuse me, I’ll just go 


Footman.) What have you done with this gentleman’s luggage ? 

Lootman. Everything for the Court is on top now, my lady, 

[ He opens the door for SPURRELL. 

Lady Cant. (to SPURRELL, who is still erresolute), For goodness’ 
sake don’t hop about on that step! Come in, and let us start. 

Lady Maisie, Please get in—there’s plenty of room! 

Spurr, (to himself). They are chummy, and no mistake! (Aloud, 
as he gets in.) I do hope it won't be considered any intrusion—my 
coming up along with your ladyships, [ mean! 

Lady Cant. (snappishly), Yntrusion! I never heard such non- 


sense t Did you expect to be asked to run behind? You really . 
mustn’t be so ridiculously modest. As if your Andromeda hadn’t 
procured you the entrée everywhere! [The omnibus starts. | 

Spurr. (to himself). Good old Drummy! No idea I was such 4. 


See = RR 


~~ 


visit. (Zo a porter.) That’s | 


a white star. I want it to | 


Porter (shouldering it). 


mustn’t leave Miss Muu 


ordered to take her, my lady. | 


it’s you who are keeping us! } 


swell. I’ll keep my tail up. Shyness ain’t one of my failings. 
i h| but—but you might wake her! And—and please don’t allude to it 
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THE LITTLE MORE AND HOW MUCH IT IS.” 
She (engaged to another). ‘‘ WE DON’T SEEM TO BE GETTING ON VERY WELL; SOMETHING SEEMS TO BE WEIGHING US DOWN !” 
He (gloomily), ‘‘Iv’s THAT DIAMOND AND SAPPHIRE RING ON YOUR LEFT HAND. WE SHOULD BE ALL RIGHT IF IT WERENT 
FOR THAT!” 


(Aloud to an indistinct mass at the further end of the omnibus, whic 
is unlighted.) Er—hum—pitch dark night, my lady, don’t get much 
idea of the country! (The mass makes no response.) I was saying, 
my lady, it’s too dark to—— (Zhe mass snores peacefully.) Her 
ladyship seems to be taking a snooze on the quiet, my lady. (Zo 
Lady Marstz.) (Zo himself.) Not that that’s the word for it! 

Lady Maisie (distantly). My Mother gets tired rather easily. (Zo 
herself,) It’s really too dreadful; he makes me hot all over! If 
he’s going to do this kind of thing at Wyvern! And I’m more or 
less responsible for him, too! I must see if I can’t—— It will be 
only kind. (Aloud, nervously.) Mr.—Mr. Buarr! 

Spurr. Excuse me, my lady, not BLAIR—SPURRELL. 

Lady Maisie. Of course, how stupid of me. I knew it wasn’t 
really your name. Mr, Spurrz LL, then, you—you won’t mind if I 
give you just one little hint, well you? = 

Spurr. I shall take it kindly of your ae whatever it is. 

Lady Maisie (more nervously still). It’s really such a trifle, but— 
but, in speaking to Mamma or me, it isn’t at all necessary to say 
‘my lady’ or ‘ your ladyship.’ 1 mean, it sounds rather, well— 
formal, don’t you know ! ; 

Spurr. (to himself), She’s going to be chummy now! (Alowd.) I 
thought, on a first acquaintance, it was only manners. P 

Lady Maisie. Oh—manners ? yes, I—I daresay—but still—but 
still—not at Wyvern, don’t you know. If you like, you can call 
Mamma ‘ Lady CaNntTIRE,’ aad me ‘ Lady Matsi8,’ and, of course, my 
Aunt will be ‘ Lady Cunverin,’ but—but if there are other people 
staying in the house, you needn’t call them anything, do you see? 

Spurr. (to himself). I’m not likely to have the chance! (Alouwd.) 
Well, if you’re sure they won’t mind it, because I’m not used to 
this sort of thing, so I put myself in your hands,—for, of course, vou 
know what brought me down here? 

Lady Maisie (to herself), He means my foolish letter! Oh, I 
must put a stop to that at once! (In a hurried undertone.) Yes— 

es; I—I think I do. I mean, i do know—but—but please forget 
it—indeed you must ! 

Spurr. (to himself). Forget I’ve come down asa vet? The Cur- 
VERINS will take care I don’t forget that! (Aloud.) But, I say, it’s 
all very well; but how can I? Why, look here; I was told I was to 
come down here_on purpose to —. 

Lady Maisie (on thorns), I know—you needn't tell me! And 
don’t speak so loud! Mamma might hear! 

Spurr. (puzzled), What if she did? Why, I thought her la— 
your Mother knew / 

Lady Maisie (to herself). He actually thinks I should tell Mamma ! 


Oh, how dense he is! (Aloud.) Yes—yes—of course she knows— 


again—to me or—or anyone. (To herself.) That I should have to 
beg him to be silent like this! But what canI do? Goodness only 
knows what he mightn’t say, if I don’t warn him! 

Spurr. (nettled). I don’t mind who knows. J’m not ashamed of 
it, Lady Marstre—whatever you may be! 

Lady Maisie (to herself, exasperated). He dares toimply that I’ve 
done something to be ashamed of! (Aloud; haughtily.) I’m not 
ashamed—why should I be? Only—oh, can't you really understand 
that—that one may do things which one wouldn’t care to be re- 
minded of publicly ? I don’t wish it—isn’t that enough ? : 

Spurr. (to himself). I see what she’s at now—doesn’t want it to 
come out that she’s travelled down here witha vet! (Aloud, 
stiffly.)' A lady’s wish is enough for me at any time. If you’re 
sorry for having gone out of your way to be friendly, why, I’m not 
the person to take advantage of it. I hope I know how to behave. 

| He takes refuge in offended silence. 

Lady Maisie (to herself). Why did I say anything atall! I’veonly 
made things worse—I’ve let him see that he Aas an advantage. 
And he’s certain to use it sooner or later—unless I am civil to him. 
I’ve offended him now—and I shall have to make it up with him! 

Spurr. (to himself), I thought all along she didn’t seem as 
chummy as her mother—but to turn round on me like this! 

Lady Cant. (waking up). Well, Mr. AnpRomeEpDA, I should have 
thought you and my daughter might’ have found some subject in 
common; but I haven’t heard a word from either of you since we 
left the station. 

Lady Maisie (to herself), That’s some comfort! (Aloud.) You 
must have had a nap, Mamma. We-—we have been talking. 

Spurr. Oh yes, we have been talking, I can assure you—er—Lady 
CaNnTIRE ! 

Lady Cant. Dear me. Well, Matstx, I hope the conversation was 
entertaining ? f 

Lady Maisie. M-most entertaining, Mamma! 

Tady Cant. I’m quite sorry I missed it. (Zhe omnibus stops.) 
Wyvern at last! But what a journey it’s been, to be sure! 

Spurr. (to himself). I should just think it had. I’ve never 
been so taken up and put down in all my life! But it’s over now; 
and, thank goodness, I’m not likely to see any more of ’em! 

[He gets out with alacrity, 


Mrs. R. has often had a cup of tea in a storm, but she cannot for 
the life of her see how there can possibly be a storm in a tea-cup. 
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Hostess. ‘‘ You ’vE EATEN HARDLY ANYTHING, Mr, SIMPKINS 
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INFELICITOUS MISQUOTATIONS. 


4? 


Mr. S. ‘‘ My DEAR LApy, I ’vE DINED ‘ WISELY, BUT NOT TOO WELL 


pr 


THE COREAN COCK-FIGHT. 


[‘‘Russia’s love of peace is outweighed by her 
duty to safeguard her vital interests, which would 
seriously suffer were Japan or China to modify the 
present state of things in Corea.”’— Official Russian 
view of the Corean situation, given by “ Daily 
Telegraph”? Correspondent at St. Petersburg.] 

Bruin, loquitur. 


“Dury to safeguard my interests?” Quite so! 
Nice way of putting it, yes, and so moral! 
Yet I love Peace! Pity game-cocks will 
_ fight so! 
Disfigures their plumes and their combs’ 
healthy ‘‘ coral.” 
Big Cochin-China and Bantam of Jap 
Feel at each other they must have a slap. 
Cock-a-doodle-do-0-o-o0 ! !! 
Humph! I must keepa sharp eye on the two! 


Peace, now! She zs such a loveable darling ! 
Goddess I worship in rapt contemplation. 
Spurring and crowing, and snapping and 


snarling, 
Wholly unworthy a bird—or a nation! 
Still there is Duty! I have an idea 


Mine lies in watching this fight in Corea, 
Cock-a-doodle-do-o-0-0 !!! 
Buut yonder looks in a bit of a stew ! 


Some say my destiny pointeth due North, 
errs are all very well—for a winter- 
rest. 
But Bruin’s fond of adventuring forth - 
In the *‘ Far East” he feels quite a warm 
interest ; 

Bow doesn’t like it at all. But then Betz 
Fancies that no one should feed when he’s ful]! 
Cock-a-doodle-do-o-0-0 ! !! 

I am still hungry, and love chicken-stew ! 


To make the Corea a cock-pit, young Jappy, 
May suit you, or even that huge Cochin- 


China ; 
But—fighting you know always makes me 
unhappy. 
I feel, like poor Vilikins robbed of his 
Dinah, 


Asif I could swallow a cup of ‘‘ cold pison.’’— 
But—still—these antagonists I must keep 
eyes on. 

Cock-a-doodle-do-o-o-o0 ! ! ! 
Cockfighting 7s cruel,—but stirring fun, too! 
Duty, oe boys! Ah! there’s nothing like 

uty. 
Gives one ‘‘ repose’’—like that Blacksmith 
of LonGFELLOow ! 
Go it, young Jap! That last drive was a 
eauty. 
But—your opponent’s an awfully strong 
fellow. 
Little bit slow at first, sluggish and lum- 
bering, 
But when he makes a fair start there’s no 
slumbering. 

Cock-a-doodle-do-o-o-o ! !! 

Sakes ye How his new steel spurs shone as he 
ew! 


Now, should I stop it, or should I take sides ? 
Bux and the other onlookers seem fidgety ! 
Cochin strikes hard, but indulges in ‘‘ wides”’ ; 
Game-cock 7s game—though a little mite 
midgety. 
Well, whate’er the end be, and. whichever 
win, [cut in, 
I think the game’s mine, when I choose to 
; _ Cock-a-doodle-do-o-0-o ! !! 
I’m safe for a dinner—off one of the two! 


[ Left considering and chortling. 
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THE WAR CRY. 


( Dedicated (without permission) to the Pioneer 
Club.) 


RovsgEye, ye women, and flock to your banners! 
War is aetlared on the enemy, Man! 

If we can’t teach him to better his manners, 
We’ll copy the creature as close as we can! 

No longer va heel of the tyrant shall grind us. 
Rouse ye and rally! The despot defy! 

And the false craven shall tremble to find us 
Resolved to a woman to do or to die. 


Chorus. 
Then hey! for the latchkey, sweet liberty’s 
symbol ! S 
Greet it, ye girls, with your lustiest cheer ! 
Away with the scissors! Away with the 
thimble! 
And hey nonny no for the gay Pioneer! 


Why should we writhe on a clumsy side-saddle 
Designed on a most diabolical plan ? 
Women! submit yeno longer! Ride straddle, 
And jump on the corns of your enemy, Man! 
Storm the iniquitous haunts of his pleasure, 
Leave him to nurse the dear babes when 
they fret, | 
Dine at St. James’ in luxurious leisure, 
And woo the delights of the sweet cigarette! 


Look to your latchkeys! The whole situation 
Upon the possession of these will depend. 
Use them, ye women, without hesitation, 
And dine when ye will with a gentleman 
friend. 
Man’s a concoction of sin and of kuavery— 
Women of India, China, Japan! 
Rouse ye, and end this inglorious slavery ! 
Down with the tyrant! Down, down with 
the Man! 
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THE COREAN COCK-FIGHT. 


Bruin. ‘‘ HA !—WHICHEVER WINS, I SEE MY WAY TO A DINNER!” 


i. 
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THE BANK HOLIDAY 
DREAM BOOK. 


(Compiled by our Pet Pessiinist, ) 


Ir you imagine that it will 
be fine, and consequently that 
you can don the lightest of 
attire, you may be sure that it 
will be cold and wet, and ab- 
solutely unsuitable to travel- 
ling. 

If you fancy that you will 
enjoy a delightful visit to some 
intimate friends, you will find 
that you have had your journey 
to a spot ‘‘ten miles from any- 
where”’ for nothing, as your 
intended hosts have gone 
abroad for the season. 

If you believe that you are 
seeing a favourite piece being 
plaved admirably at a West 
End theatre, you will discover 
that the programme wasaltered 
four days ago, and that the 
temple of the drama will not 
reopen until the autumn. 

If you arrange to go abroad 

| with a friend, you will quarrel 
with your acquaintance on the | 
following morning, and dis-| | \(’74h 
arrange your plans for a life- bin if 
time. 

Lastly, if you dream that 
you have decided to give up 
gadding about on a bank holi- 
day to remain at home, you will 
see that it is better to follow 
your fancy, and avoid the risk 
of making a mistake by adven- 
turing to strange places and 
pastures new. 
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THINGS ONE WOULD RATHER HAVE EXPRESSED DIFFERENTLY. 


‘‘ WELL, GOOD-BYE FOR THE PRESENT, DEAREST ! 
QUITE WELL AND STRONG WHEN I CAN NEXT COME AND SEE YOU.” 
‘‘Ou, I HOPE I SHALL BE WELL AND STRONG ENOUGH TO BE AWAY 
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IN SHEER DELIGHT. 
(A Surrey Rondel.) 


In sheer delight I sing the 
country’s praise. 
The town no longer takes 
me day or night. 
’Mid scented roses one should 
lojl and laze 
In sheer delight. 


The corn fields unto harvest 
glisten white, 
In pastures lowing kine con- 
tented graze. 
Per train (South-Eastern) now 
to wing his flight 
No lover of the Surrey side 
delays. 
My own ease you suggest ? 
Of course you’re right. 
Which p’r’aps explains why 
I to spend my days 
In Shere delight ! 


‘*SorTES AQUATIC®”’; OR, 
MAXIM FOR THE MAIDENHFAD 
Recatta.— After a rattling 
race with Kirtsy cf Staines 
(who was worn to a stand- 
still), and ConEen of Maiden- 
head (who pitched overboard), 
Verity of Weybridge easily 
retained the Upper Thames 
Single Punting Champion- 
ship. Why, cert’n’ly! What 
says the old Latin saw? 
Magna est Veritas, et pre- 
valebit! Which (obviously) 
means :—Great is VERITY, and 
he shall prevail! 


I HOPE YOU ’LL BE 


LORD ORMONT’S MATE AND MATEY’S AMINTA. 
By G***GE M*R*D*TH. 
VortumeE II. 
_ Tue die was now a-casting. Hurtled though devious windings 
far from ordered realms where the Syntax Queen holds sway, spin- 
ning this way and that like the whipped box-wood beloved of youth 


but deadly to the gout-ridden toes of the home-faring Alderman, 
now sinking to a fall, now impetuously whirled on a devil-dance, 


clamorcus as Cocytus, the lost souls filling it to the brink, at last the | 


meaning glimmered to the eye—not that wherein dead time hung 
just above the underlids, but the common reading eye a-thirst for 


meanings, baffled again and again and drooping a soporific lid slowly, | 


nose a-snore, and indolent mind lapped in slumber. ‘lhey discussed i. 

‘*Am Ia Literary Causerie?”’ breathed AMINTA. 

‘* No, but food for such.” 

‘* And if I am ?” she said. 

‘*Turgidity masquerading as depth. 
tortured into symbolism ? ”’ 

‘*] remain,”’ she insisted. 

‘*T go to Paris,” was his retort. 

‘*My aunt stays with me.” 

‘* Thank Heaven!” he muttered. 

The design was manifest. Who should mistake it? For a fencer 
plays you the acrobat, a measure he, poised on a plum-box with 
jargon-mouth agape for what shall come to it. Is the man uncon- 
scious? The worse his fate. For the fact is this, All are Mere- 
dithians in dialogue, tarred with one brush abysmally plunged in the 
hot and steaming tank, a general tarred, a tarred tutor, a tarred 
sister, aunt reeking of the tar and General’s Doubtful Lady chin- 
deep in the compound, and no distinction. 

Clatter, crash, bang. Helter-skelter comes dashing Lady Cnrar- 
LOITE, a forest at her heels dragged in chains for all a neighbour 
may pout and fret and ride to hounds. She switched him a brat-face 


Was ever cavalry general so 


The question flicked him like a hansom’s whip, that plucks you 
out an optic, policeman in helmet ‘looking on, stolid on the mum- 
chance. Out it goes at whip-end and no remedy, blue, green, 
brown or bloodshot. Glass can imitate or porcelain, and a pretty 
trade ’s a-doing in these, making a man like two light-houses, one 
fixed as fate, the other revolving like the earth on its axis. 

‘* Brown,” he answered, humbly. 

** MorsFIELD’s after her,” said Lady CHARLOTTE. 

** Let him.” 

‘* But he’s dangerous.” 

i are trounce such. Did it at school, and can remember the 
rick, 

_ A lady came moving onward. She had that in her gait which 

showed command, her bonnet puckered to the front, a fat aunt 

trailing behind. ‘They came steadily. It was Amrnra with her aunt. 

Lord Ormont, his temper ablaze like his manuscript, thirty-four 
pages, neither more nor less, fortifications planned, advice given 

gratis to the loutish neglecting nation, stepped forward. 
| ‘* You must remove her,’ he declared to WEYBURN, 

‘But the aunt ?”’ questioned Marry. 

‘‘She must go too. See to it quickly!” He fell back, the irre- 
vocable quivering in his eyeball, destiny mocking with careless glee, 
while MorsFreLtpD and a bully-captain saw their chances and just 
missed the taking. 

Away they clattered, Marry and Aminta, leaving the PAGNELL to 
her passion-breathing MorsFIELD. 

Enp oF Vot. II. 


| 
| 
| 
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THE OPERA SEASON. 


Who knew so ‘‘ where he are!” 
he o- 
-peratical campaign can plan 
With sure success! no better man 
For operatic venture than 
Chorus (in unison), AUGUSTUS 
DRURIOLANUS! 
All, 
The Opera time, &e. (as above). 


THE END OF 
Solo and Chorus. 
THE Opera time began in May, 
And ended but last Saturday. 
We hope it has been made to pay 
Chorus. AuGustus Drurtio- 
LANUS! 


/ Maxim ror Cycrists.—‘' Try-cycle before you Buy-cycle.”’ 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY SWIMMING BATH. 


(A Seasonable Suggestion. ) 


“Tt is proposed to establish Baths at the Houses of Parliament for the use of Members.”’—Daily Press. 
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REAL ENJOYMENT. 


Non-Golfer (middle-aged, rather stout, who would like to play, and has been recommended it as healthy and amusing). ‘‘ WELL, I CANNOT 


SEE WHERE THE EXCITEMENT COMES IN IN THIS GAME!” 


Caddie, ‘‘EH, MON, THERE ’S MORE SWEARING USED OVER GOLF THAN ANY OTHER GAME! 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE DIARY OF TOBY, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, July 23.—Quite like old times to 
hear Trim Heraty saying a few plain things about landlords ; Prince 
ARTHUR replying ; Tim growling out occasional contradiction ; whilst 
O’Brien hotly interrupts. To make the reminiscence complete J osEPH 
contributes a speech in which he heaps contumely and scorn on 
representatives of Irish nationality. Tim reminds him how different 
was his attitude, how, varied his voice, at epoch of Kilmainham Treaty. 

Tim has a rough but effective way of fastening upon a name 
or phrase, and even blatantly reiterating it. Thus, when OLD 
Moratiry, in his kindly manner, once alluded to a visit paid to him 
at a critical time by his ‘‘old friend Mr. Watrer,” Tru leaped 
down upon it, and, characteristically leaving out the customary 
appellation, filled the air with scornful reference to ‘‘ my old friend 

ALTER.” ‘To-night, desiring to bring into sharp contrast JosEPH’s 
present attitude towards Ireland and the landlord party with that 
assumed by him twelve years ago, he insisted upon calling the 
Arrears Bill of 1882 ‘‘the Chamberlain Act.” It wasn’t JosEPH’s 

ersonal possession or invention any more than it was the SQuiRE OF 
woon’s. But that way of putting it doubly suited Trm’s pur- 
pose. It permitted him, without breach of order, to allude by name 
to the member for West Birmingham; there’s a good deal in a name 
when the syllables are hissed forth with infinite hate and scorn. 
Also it accentuated the changed position vzs-d-vis Ireland to which 
further reflection and honest conviction have brought the prime 
mover in the Kilmainham Treaty. 

Trish Members, forgetting their own quarrels with Tim as he 
fustigated the common enemy, roared with delight. A broad smile 
lighted up the serried ranks of the Liberals. Princk ARTHUR wore 
a decorous look of sympathy with his wronged right hon. friend. 
The Duke of DevonsutrE,—"‘ late the Leader of the Liberal Party,” 
—from the Peers’ Gallery surveyed the scene with stolid countenance. 
JosEPH, orchid-decked, sat in his corner seat below the gangway, 
staring straight before him as one who saw not neither did he hear, 

Business done.—Tim Hearty goes on the rampage. Evicted 
Tenants Bill read second time. 


‘ 


D’YE NO CA’ THAT EXCITEMENT ?” 


Tuesday.—As has been noted on an earlier occasion, Britannia has 
no bulwarks, no towers along her steep. It is, consequently, the 
more comforting to know that Erris ASHMEAD-BaARTLETT (Knight) 
keeps his eye on things abroad as they affect the interests of British 
citizens. The Member for Sark tells me he has a faded copy of the 
Skibbereen Eagle containing its famous note of warning to NAPOLEON 
THE THIRD. as published at time of the irruption of Colonels. 
These gentlemen, sitting on boulevards sipping absinthe, used to 
twirl their moustache and—sacrrée /—growl hints of what the 
would do when they as conquerors walked down Piccadillee, ial 
rioted in the riches of Leestar Square. 

NAPOLEON THE THIRD did not escape suspicion of fanning this 
flame. Howbeit the Skibbereen Eagle came out one Saturday 
morning with a leading article commencing: ‘‘ We have our eye on 
NAPOLEON THE THIRD, Emperor of the French.” 

Thus Errtis ASHMEAD-BaRTLETT (Knight) digs eagle claws into 
the aerie heights of the Clock Tower, and watches over the interests 
and cares of an Empire on which the sun rarely sets. 

‘* All the kinder of him,”’ Sark says, ‘‘ since they cannot be said 
directly to concern him. In an effort to redress the balance between 
the Old World and the New, United States has lent us ASHMEAD. 
The temporary character of the arrangement makes only the more 

Vie his concern for the interests of the Empire in which he 
odges. 

In the peculiar circumstances of the case those able young men, 
Epwakp Grey and SypnrEy Buxton, might be a little less openl 
contemptuous in their treatment of the Patriotic Emigrant. War 
to say at which office door, Foreign or Colonial, AsHmEaAD bangs his 
head with more distressful result. He takes them in succession, with 
dogged courage that would in anyone else excite admiration. Of the 
two janitors, perhaps Epwarp Grey's touch is the lightest. He 
replies with a solemn gravity that puzzles ASHMEAD, and keeps him 
brooding till SpraxER stays the merry laughter of the House by 
calling on the next question. Buxron 1s more openly contemptuous, 
more severely sarcastic, and sometimes, when ASHMEAD’Ss prattling, 
of no consequeuce in the House, might possibly have serieus effect 
when cabled. to the Transvaal where they think all Members of 
Parliament are responsible men, he smartly raps out. Between the 
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atriot—made in Brooklyn, plated in Sheffield—has a bad 
oat eae long learned fe much sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth is the tongue of an Under Secretary of State. Business done. 
—Second Reading of Equalisation of London Rates Bill moved. 

Thursday.—Lords took Budget Bill in hand to-night. MARKISS 
asked for week’sinterval. This looked like fighting. At least there 
would be a reconnaissance in force led by the Marxiss. House full ; 
peerless Peeresses looked down from side gallery; Marxiss in his 
place; DevoNSHIRE in his—not Chatsworth; that going to be shut 
up; but corner seat below gangway; RosrBeRy hovering about, 
settled down at length in seat of Leader. Clerk read Orders of the 
Day. _ ‘‘ Finance Bill second reading.” ‘‘ I move the Bill be read a 
second time,” said RosEsery, politely taking his hat off to lady in 
gallery immediately opposite. Then he sat down. __ oe 

Here was a pretty go! Expected Premier would make brilliant 
speech in support of Bill; the Marxiss would reply ; fireworks would 
fizz all round, and, though perhaps Budget Bill might be saved, 
Squire oF Matwoop would be pummelled. Rosrpery takes oddest, 
most unparliamentary view of his duty. The Lords, he said, when 
last Se: subject was mooted, have nothing to do with Budget Bill, 
unless indeed they are prepared to throw it out. ‘‘ Will you do 
that?” he asked. ‘‘No,” said Marxrss, looking as if he would 
much rather say ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘ Very well then,” said RosrBEry, “all 
speeches on the subject must be barren.” 

This to the Barons seemed lamentably personal. 

Rosrsery illustrated his point by declining for his own part to 
make a speech. Still there was talk; barren speeches for three hours; 
audience gradually dwindling: only a few left to witness spectacle of 
Hatspory’s blue blood boiling over with indignation at sacrilegious 
assault on landed aristocracy. 

‘* Tf you want to make your flesh creep,” says SarK, ‘* you should 
hear Hatssury, raising to full height his majestic figure, throwing 
the shadow of his proudly aquiline profile fiercely on the steps of the 
Throne where some minions of the Government cowered, exclaim, ‘ My 
Lords, I detect in this Bill a hostile spirit towards the landed aristo- 
eracy. 

‘* A Hatspury! a Hatspury!” menacingly muttered FEVERSHAM 
and some other fiery crusaders. 

For the moment, so deeply was the assembly stirred, a conflict 
between the two Houses seemed imminent. But Black Rod coming 
to take away the Mace the tumult subsided, and Lord Hatspury 
went home in a four-wheeler. 

Business done. — Budget read second time in Lords. 

Friday.—Scene in Commons quite changed ; properties remain but 
leading characters altered. After unprecedented run, Budget Bill 
withdrawn; Irish Evicted Tenants Bill now underlined on bills. 
Joun Mortry succeeds the Squire; Irish Members take up the 
buzzing of the no longer Busy B’s. 

As for the Squrrg, he takes well-earned, though only comparative 
rest; preparing for congratulatory feast spread for him next Wed- 
nesday. Like good boy whose work is done is now going to have his 


A 6 mesos 
Three Good Boys, who, having done their Work, get their Dinner. 


: a Also Ricsy and Box Retp, who bore with him the heat and 
urden of the day. It’s a sort of Parliamentary Millennium. The 


peak on THE ExcHEQuer sits down with the ATToRNEY- 

Fa (eituat es 8 a OeNEnAL puts his hand on the cockatrice’s 

*f spa he neighbourhood of Tommy Boy . ) 

Lockwoop has drawn them. ee ae 
Business done.—In Committee on Evicted Tenants Bill, 


———— 


‘6 Se Es Ab in a newspaper that a man was summoned for 
Rngland a vee : She 1s much puzzled at this, as she thought 
they liked ! country, where people might be as unhappy as 
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OUR CHARITY FETE. 


BLL, my dear Mr. Punch, you, who hear 
everything, will be glad to receive from me 
the particularsof our Annual Farewell Charity 
Féte, given this year at the Grafton Gallery 
for the excellent object of providing the un- 
deserving with pink carnations. It was a 
= bazaar, a concert, and a fancy-dress ball, all 
= jn one; everyone who is anyone was there, 
== and as they were all in costume, nobody could 
> tell who was who. It was indeed a very 
brilliant scene. 

I refused to hold a stall, for I had enough 
to do writing out autographs of celebrities 
(they sell splendidly), but it was hard work, 
and there was an absurd fuss just because I made the trifling mistake 
of signing ‘‘ Yours truly, GzorcE MerepiITH” across a photograph of 
Axtuur Roserts. What did it matter? I really cannot see that it 
made the slightest difference ; the person had asked for an autograph of 
Merepiru and he got it, and a portrait of RopERts into the bargain ! 
so he ought to have been satisfied ; but some people are strangely 
exacting! There was a great run on the autograph of SanaH BERN- 
HARD’ and I grew quite tired of signing YvETrE, RosEBERY, and 
Cisstr Lorrus, however, it was all for the charity. I went as a 
Perfect Gentleman, and it was quite a good disguise—hardly anyone 
knew me! I saw Sir Bruck SKENE dressed as a Temperance Lec- 
turer; GRINGOIRE was there as the Enemy of the People with a 
bunch of violets in his button-hole; the New Boy went as Becket, 
and CuHarLey’s Aunt as the Yellow Aster. Tart GENTLEMAN OF 
France looked well as The Prisoner of Zenda. recognised our old 
friend Dor1AN Gray in a gorgeous costume of purple and pearls, with 
a crown on his head of crimson roses. He said he had come as a 
Prose Poem, and he was selling Prose Poem-granates for the good of 
the charity. 

Here are some scraps of conversation I overheard in the crowd :— 

Enemy of. the People (to Sir Bruck SkENE). Been having a good 
time lately : 

Sir Bruce. Rather! Tremendous! I’ve been doing nothing but 
backing winners, and, what ’s more—(chuckling)—I’ve at last got 
that astronomer fellow to take my wife and child off my hands. 
Isn’t that jolly ? 

Enemy of the People. Ah, really? She is coming to us in the 
autumn, you know. 

Vivien, the Modern Eve (to the New Boy). I cannot stay here any 
longer. They never dust the drawing-room, the geraniums are 
planted all wrong, and I do not like the anti-macassars. Will you 
come with me ? 

New Boy. What a lark it would be! But I’m afraid I must stay 
and look after my white mice. You see, Buttock Mayorn—— 

Lady Belton (after her marriage, to Charley’s Aunt, tearfully). 
He doesn’t understand me, Aunty. 

Charley’s Aunt. Never mind, my dear. 


Private Box. 


Don’t cry! 


place where the nuts come from; and we’ll get up an amateur per- 
formance of the Pantomime Rehearsal ! 


We had all sorts of amusements. Under a palm, a palmist was | 


prophesying long journeys, second marriages, and affairs of the 
heart to the white hand of giggling incredulity. 


conversation of the unmusical. A feature of the bazaar, 
I invented, was a mechanical Sphinx behind a curtain, They asked 
it questions—chiefly, what would win the Leger—and put a penny 
in the slot. There never was any answer, and that was the 
great joke! 


The whole thing was undoubtedly a wonderful success—and I knew | 


it would be. 
fatalist. | 
And, in the rush of a worldly, frivolous existence, how great a 
pleasure it is to think we should have aided—if ever so little—in 
brightening the lives of the poor young fellows, kept, perhaps, all the 
season through, in or near the hot pavement of Piccadilly, and with 
not so much as a buttercup to remind them of the green fields, the 
golden sunlight, the blue sky of the glorious country. To have 
helped in so noble a cause as ours is a privilege that made us leave 


I believed in my Féte, having always been rather a 


You shall 
come with me to Brazil; you’ve heard me mention, perhaps, it’s the | 


t { : Beautiful | 
musicians, in blue uniforms, with gold Hungarian bands round their | 
waists, were discoursing the sweetest strain that ever encouraged the |} 
that | 


the bazaar with tears of sympathy in our eyes, feeling better and | 


urer men and women. 
ence be filled by the wired carnation of judicious charity. 
Believe me, dear Mr, Punch, 
Yours very truly, ‘‘ JEMIMA THE PENWOMAN,” 


_ P.S.—An absurd name they gave me on account of the autograph 
incident. You remember what ‘‘ Jim THE PENMAN” was? Of course, 


Long, long may the button-hole of improvi- | 


but there ’s no chance of my becoming the Pen-‘‘ Wreer” in the | 


bosom of a family. Aw revowr ! 


Aveust 11, 1894.] 
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LORD ORMONT’S MATE AND MATEY’S AMINTA. 
By G***GE M*R*D*TH. 
Votume III. 


AnD now the climax comes not with tongue-lolling sheep- 
fleece wolves, ears on top remorselessly pricked for slaughter 
of the bleating imitated lamb, here a fang pointing to nether- 
most pit not of. stomach but of Acheron, tail waving in de- 
rision of wool-bearers whom the double-rowed desiring mouth 
soon shall grip, food for mamma-wolf and baby-wolf, papa- 
wolf looking on, licking chaps expectant of what shall remain; 
and up goes the clamour of flocks over the country-side, and 
up goes howling of shepherds shamefully tricked by A‘sop- 
fable artifice or doggish dereliction of primary duty; for a 
watch has been set through which the wolt-enemy broke 
paws on the prowl; and the King feels this, and_the Govern- 
ment, a slab-faced jubber-mubber of contending punies. 
party-voters to the front, conscience lagging how far behind 
no man can tell, and the country forgotten, a lout dragging 
his chaw-bacon hobnails like a flask-fed snail housed safely, 
he thinks, in unbreakable shell soon to be broken, and no 
man’s fault, while the slow country sinks to the enemy, ships 
bursting, guns jammed, and a dull shadow of defeat on a 
war-oflice drifting to the tide-way of unimagined back-stops 
on a lumpy cricket-field of national interests. But this was a 
climax revealed to the world. The Earl was deaf to it. Lady 
CHARLOTTE dumbed it surprisingly. Change the spelling, put 
| afor u and n for b in the dumbed, and you have the way 
| MorsFreLpD mouthed it, and Marry swimming with Browny 
full in the Harwich tide; head under heels up down they go 
in Old Ocean, a glutton of such embraces, lapping softly on a 
pair of white ducks tar-stained that very morning and no 
mistake, 

“*T have you fast!” cried MATEY. | 

** Two and two’s four,”’ said Browny. She slipped. ‘‘ Ave 
four,” corrected he, a tutor at all times, boys and girls taken | 
in and done for, and no change given at the turnstiles. 

“*Catch as catch can,” was her next word. Plop went a 
wave full in the rosy mouth. ‘* Where’s the catch of this?” 
stuttered the man. 

“A pun, a es !”? bellowed the lady. ‘‘ But not by four- 
in-hand from London.” 

She had him there. He smiled a blue acquiescence. So 
they landed, and the die was cast, ducks changed, and the 
goose-pair braving it in dry clothes by the kitchen fire. 
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NO END TO HIS _ INIQUITIES. 


(From a Yorkshire Moor.) 


There was nothing else to be done; for the answer confessed 
to a dislike of immersions two at a time, and the hair clammy 
with salt like cottage-bacon on a breakfast-table. 

Lord OrmonT sat with the jewels seized from the debating, 


Sportsman (awaiting the morrow, and meeting Keeper as he strolls round), 
‘“ WELL, RODGERS, THINGS LOOK FAIRLY HOPEFUL FOR TO-MORROW, EH?” | 
Rodgers (strong Tory). ‘‘ WELL, SIR, MIDLIN’, PRETTY MIDLIN’. Bur, 0H: 
DEAR, IT’S AWK’ARD THIS "ERE TWELFTH BEIN’ FIXED OF A SUNDAY!” | 


unbeaten sister’s grasp. 

** She is at Marlow,” he opined. 

‘* Was,” put in Lady CHARLOTTE. 

The answer blew him for memory. 

** MorRSFIELD’s dead,” his lordship ventured; ‘‘jobbed by a fvil 
with button off.” 

** And a good job too.” 

Lady CHARLOTTE was ever on the crest-wave of the moment's 
humour. 
hair of repentance to the wind of her jest. But the unabashed one 
continued. 

**T ll not call on her.” 

** You shall,”’ said he. 

“* Shan’t,”’ was her lightning-parry. 

‘* You shall,” he persisted. 

** Never. 
open sea. How call on a woman with a head like that ?”’ 

The shock struck him fair and square, 


TO DO 
i 


‘* We wait,” he said, and the conflict closed with advantage to the | 


etticoat. 
: A footman bore a letter. His step was of the footman order, calves 
stuffed to a longed-for bulbousness, food for donkeys if any such 
should chance: he presented it. 

‘*T wait,”’ he murmured. 

‘* Whence and whither comes it?” 

** Postmark may tell.” 

** Best open it,” said the cavalry general, ever on the dash for open 
country where squadrons may deploy right shoulders up, serre-files 
in rear, and a hideous clatter of serjeant-majors spread over all. He 
opened it. It was AminTa’s letter. She announced a French leave- 
taking. The footman still stood. Lord Ormonrt broke the silence. 

**Go and be—— ”’ the words quivered into completion, supply the 
blank who will. 

But her punishment was certain. For it must be thus. Never-a 
lady left her wedded husband, but she must needs find herself 
weighted with charge of his grand-nephew. Cuckoo-tutor sits in 


yOoL, CVU. 


(With much wisdom. ) 


He snicked a back-stroke to the limits, shaking the sparse | 


| puzzle-pages, 


Her head is a water-flower that speaks at ease in the 


‘Now, MichT Mr, GLADSTONE Ha’ HAD HANYTHING: 
WI’ THAT ARRANGEMENT, SIR?” 


General’s nest, General’s wife to bear him company, and lo! the 
General brings a grand-nephew to the supplanter, convinced of: 
nobility beyond petty conventions of divorce-court rigmarole. Sothe 
world wags wilful to the offshoot, lawn-mowers grating, grass flying, | 
and perspiring gardener slow in his shirt-sleeves primed with hope of : 
beer that shall line his lean ribs at supper-time, nine o’clock is it, or 
eight—parishes vary, and a wife at home has rules. A year later he 
wrote— 

‘*Srr,—Another novel is on hand. Likely you will purchase. . 
Readers gape for it. Better than acrosties, they say, fit for fifty’ 


What price ? 
*Q*'*qr M*R*p* ra.” 
THe END. 


THE MARCH OF CIVILISATION. 
(From a Record in the Far East. ) 


Step One.—The nation takes to learning the English language. 

Step Two.—Having learned the English language, the nation 
begins to read British newspapers. 

Step Three.—Having mastered the meaning of the leaders, the 
nation start a Parliament. 

Step Four.—Having got a Parliament, the nation establishes school 
boards, railways, stockbrokers, and penny ices. 

Step Five.-—Havying become fairly civilised, the nation takes up 
art and commerce. : 

Step Stx.—Having realised considerable wealth, the nation pur- 
chases any amount of ironclads, heavy ordnance, and ammunition. 

Step Seven.—Having the means within reach, the nation indulges 
in a terrific-war. 

Step Eight and Last.—Having lost everything, the nation returns 
with a sigh of-relief to old-fashioned barbarism. 


[Acevsr 11, 1894 | 
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THE TRIUMPH OF CIVILISATION! 


Aveust 11, 1894.] 
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STAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE EMFLOYMENT OF GOOD-LOOKING AND ATTRACTIVE YouNG MEN IN CLEARING THE LETTER-BOXES UNDOUBTEDLY RESULTS IN 


EASTWARD HO! 


FREQUENT DETENTION OF THE MAILS, 


A sight that Civilisation would right 
willingly be mute on. 


‘‘On East is East, and West is West,” says| But these armour-plated dragons that infest 


strenuous RupYARD KIPLING 


the Yellow Sea 


And what has the West taught to the East, | Are worse than the Norse ‘‘ Dragons” whose 


save the science of war, and tippling ? 
To ram, and to torpedo, and 


poisoned flagons ? [plated Dragons! 


black raven flag flew free 


to drain Drink’s| O‘er fiord and ocean-furrow in the valorous 


Viking days. 


And Civilisation sees her work in—armour- | Heathen Chinee and Pagan Jap have learned 


The saurians of primeval slime they fought 
with tooth and claw, 

And Sxo-x1’s dragon, though possessed of 
wondrous powers of jaw, 

And MrocnHin’s scaly monster, 
SHo-x1’s pluck might melt, 
And the dragon speared by stout St. George 

in the bold cartoons of SKELT,— 
These were but simple monsters, like the 
giants slain by Jack, 
But your dragon cased in armour-plate with 
turrets on his back, [and horrid tail. 
And a charged torpedo twisted in his huge 
Is a thing to stagger Science, and to make 
poor Peace turn pale! 


Yes, East is East, and West is West ; but the 
West looks on the East, 

And sees the bold Jap summoning to War’s 
wild raven-feast 

The saffron-faced Celestial; and the game 
they ’re going to play ; 

(With a touch of Eastern goriness) in the 
wicked Western way. 

For the yellow-man has borrowed from the 
white-man all that’s bad, Ironclad. 

From shoddy and fire-water, to the costly 

He will not have our Bibles, but he welcomes 
our Big Guns, 

And he blends with the wild savagery of 
Vandals, Goths or Huns, 

The scientific slaughter of the Blood-and- 
Iron Teuton !— 


whereat 


our Western ways 

Of multitudinous bloodshed ; every slaughter- 
ing appliance, 

Devices of death-dealing skill, and deviltries 
of Science 

Strengthen the stealthy Mongol and the 
sanguinary Turk ; 

And Civilisation stands, and stares, and cries, 
**Ts this my work?” 


Mem. by a Muddled One. 


‘** PorMs in Prose ’’ seem all the go. 
They’re bad enough, but worse 
The dreary hotch-potch we all know 

Too sadly ;—prose in verse ! 


OLD THREE-VOL. 


THERE rose two Book-Kings in the West, 
Two Kings both great and high; 

And they have sworn a solemn oath 
Good old Three-Vol. shall die. 


They took a pen and wrote him down, 
Piled sins upon his head ; 

And they have sworn a solemn oath 
Good old Three-Vol. is dead. 


But when ‘‘ the Season ’’ comes once more, 
And folks for fiction call, 

Old Three- Vol. may rise up again, 
And sore surprise them all! 


REMNANTS. 
(A Pindaric Fragnent.) 


In the young season’s prime 

Yon remnant felt its major portion reft, 
And waited for the surplus time 
Ingloriously left. 


For it no glories of the lawn, 
No whirling in the valse that greets the dawn, 
No record in the fleeting roll of fame 
That gives the wearer’s name, 
And tells a waiting world what gown she 


Wore ; 
While that which went before 

No cheaply-sober destiny has found 
But graced fair Fashion’s ground, 
Where Pleasure, gaily deck’d, 

Within the fancied circle of select, 

Watches the Polo cavalry at war, 

The victim pigeons tumbled in their gore, 

The rival Blues at Lord’s, the racing steeds 
On Ascot’s piney meads, 

Or where luxuriant Goodwood’s massy trees 
Murmur to no common breeze, 

And see afar the glint of England’s summer 

seas. 


Impute no fault, ye proud, nor grandeur 
mock, 
If frugal Elegance, discreet and fair, 


The aftermath of lavish Fashion reap, 
And, having waited long with nought to 


wear, 
Get the same goods, though late, and get 
them cheap. [lock 


Next year the daintiest gowns by lawn and 
May ail be the fruit of surplus summer 
stock. 


Pore FOR THE EMANCIPATED Sex,—‘' The 
| understudy of mankind is woman.” 
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LYRE AND LANCET. 
(A Story in Scenes.) 
PART VI.—ROUND PEGS IN SQUARE HOLES. 
Scengs IX.—The Entrance Hall at Wyvern. 
Tredwell (to Lady CANTES). as way, if you please, my lady. 
- Jadvship is in the Hamber Boudwore. 
Be Cantire Wait. (She looks round.) What has become of 
that young Mr. AnDRoM——? (Perceiving SPURRELL, who has 
heen modestly endeavouring to efface himself.) Ah, there he is! 
Now, come along, and be presented to my sister-in-law. She’ll be 


tok ! ee 
5 ean ante ede my lady I—I think I’d better wait till she 


sends for et, Wait? Fiddlesticks! What! A famous young 


Lady Cant. ; 
entice you! Remember Andromeda, and don’t make yourself so 


ridiculous! 

Spurr. (miserably). 
anything, I hope you 
wasn’t—— 

Lady Cant. Bear you out? My good 
young man, you seem to need somebody to 
bear you zn Come, you are under My wing. 
T answer for your welcome—so do as you’re 
told. 

Spurr. (to himself, as he follows resignedly}. 
It’s my belief there ll be a jolly row when I 
do goin; but it’s not my fault! 

Tred. (opening the door of the Amber 
Boudow), Lady CaANTIRE and Lady MalIsix 
Mutt. (Zo SpurRELL.) What name, if you 
please, Sir? 

Spurr. (dolefully). You can say ‘‘ JAMES 
SpuRRELL”’—you needn’t bellow it, you know! 

Tred. (ignoring this suggestion). Mr. JAMES 
SPURBELL. be 

Spurr. (to himself, on the threshold). If I 
don’t get the chuck for this, I shal/ be sur- 
prised, that’s all! [ He enters. 


Scene X.—In a Fly. 


Undershell (to himself), Alone with a lovely 
girl, who has no suspicion, as yet, that I am & 
the poet whose songs have thrilled her with ie 
admiration! Could any situation be more /WIR 
romantic? I think I must keep up this little "ile 
mystification as long as possible. 

Phillipson (to herself). I wonder who he 
is. Somebody’s Man, I suppose. I do be- 
lieve he’s struck with me. Well, I’ve no 
objection. I don’t see why I shouldn’t forget 
Jim now and then—he’s quite forgotten me! 
(Aloud.) They might have sent a decent 
carriage for us instead of this ramshackle old 
summerhouse. We shall be hours getting to 
the house at this rate! 

Und. (gallantly). For my part, I care not 
how long we may be. I feel so unspeakably 
content to be where I am. 

Phill, (disdainfully). To this mouldy, lum- 
bering old concern? You must be rather 
easily contented, then ! 

Und. (dreamily). It travels only too swiftly. To me itis a veritable 
enchanted car, drawn by a magic steed. 

Phill. 1 don’t know whether he’s magic—but I’m sure he’s lame. 
And | shouldn’t call stuffiness enchantment myself. 

Und. I’m not prepared to deny the stuffiness, But cannot you 
guess what has transformed this vehicle for me—in spite of its un- 
deniable shortcomings—or must I speak more plainly still ? 

I hilt, Well, considering the shortness of our acquaintance, I must 
say you’ve spoken quite plainly enough as it is! 

l nd. I know I must seem unduly expansive, and wanting in 
reserve; and yet that is not my true disposition. In general, I feel 
an almost fastidious shrinking from strangers—— 

Phill. (with a little laugh). Really, I shouldn’t have thoucht it! 

Und, Because, in the present case, I do not—I cannot—feel as if 
we were strangers. Some mysterious instinct led me, almost from 
Sng ae uy ene ‘i oS a certain Miss Marsre MULL 

wil, Well, I wonder how you discov Th 
shouldn't have said ** Miss” —Tady Marcon thai the oooh You 

_ Und. (to himself ). Lady Matstz Murr! J attach no meanin to 
Ah -and yet nothing but rank could confer such perfect ease ver 
qistinetion, (Aloud.) I should have said Lady Matsin MULL 
doubtedly—forgive my ignorance But at least I hay; di rj d’ ey 
Does nothing tell you who and what Imay be? * eae 


Well, Lady Cantire, if her ladyship says 
11 bear me out that it 


tl 
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Phill. Ob, I think I can give a tolerable guess at what you are. 
Und. You recognise the stamp of the Muse upon me, then ? 
Phill. Well, I shouldn’t have taken you for a groom exactly. 
Und. (with some chagrin). You are really too flattering ! 
Phill. Am1? Thenit’s your turn now. You might say you’d 
‘never have taken me for a lady’s maid ! 

Und. I might—if I had any desire to make an unnecessary and 
insulting remark, ‘ ; 

Phill. Insulting ? Why, it’s what I am! I’m maid to Lady 
Maisrz. I thought your mysterious instinct told you all about it ? 

Und. (to himself—after the first shock). A lady's maid! Gracious 
Heaven! What have I. been saying—or rather, what haven't I? 
(Aloud.) To—to be sure it did. Of course, I quite understand that. 
(To himself). Oh, confound it all, I wish we were at Wyvern! 


Phill. And, after all, you’ve never told me who you are. Who 
are you? ie 4 ee : 
Und. (to himself). I must not humiliate this poor girl! (4 loud.) 


A 


ibe 
Mi 


‘¢ What name, if you please, Sir?” 


1? Oh—a very insignificant person, I assure you! (Zo himself.) 
This is an occasion in which deception is pardonable—even justifi- 


able ! 

-| “Phill. Oh, I knew that. But you let out 
‘| just now you had to do witha Mews. You 
| ‘aren’t a rough-rider, are you? . 
md. N—not exactly - not a rough-rider. 
(To himself.) Never on a horse in my life! 
- unless I count my Pegasus. (Aloud.) But 
you are right in supposing I am connected 
with a muse—in one sense. ; 

Phill. I satd so, didn’t 1? Don’t you think 
it was rather clever of me to spot you, when 
> you’re not a bit horsey-looking ? 

Und. (with elaborate trony). Accept my 
compliments on a power of penetration which 
is simply phenomenal ! 

Phill. (giving him a little push). Oh, go 
along—it’s all talk with you —I don’t believe 
you mean a word you say ! 

Und. (to himself). She’s becoming abso- 
lutely vulgar. (Aloud.) I don’t—I don’t ; 
it’s a manner I have; you mustn’t attach 
any importance to it—none whatever ! 

Phill. What! Not to all those high-flown 
compliments? Do you mean to tell me you ’re 
only a gay deceiver, then ? 

Und. (in horror), Not a deceiver, no; aud 
decidedly not gay. I mean I did mean the 
compliments, of course. (Zo himself.) I 
mustn’t let her suspect anything, or she’ll 
get talking about it; it would be too horrible 
if this were to get round to Lady MatsrE or 
the CULVERINS—s0 undignified; and it would 
ruin all my prestige! I’ve only to go on 
playing a part for a few minutes, and—maid 
or not—she’s a most engaging girl! 

[He goes on playing the part, with the 
unexpected result of sending Miss 
PHILLIPSON into fits of uncontrollable 
laughter. 


Scent XI.—The Back Entrance at Wyvern. 
The Fly has just set down PHILLIPSON 
and UNDERSHELL, 


Tredwell (receiving PHILLIPSON). Lady 
Marsrr’s maid, I presume? I’m the butler here—Mr. TREDWELL. 
Your ladies arrived some time back. I’ll take you to the house- 
keeper, who’ll show you their rooms, and where yours is, and I hope 
you’ll find everything comfortable. (In an undertone, indicating 
UNDERSHELL, who ts awaiting recognition in the doorway.) Do you 
happen to know who it is with you 
Phillipson (in a whisper). I can’t quite make him out -he’s so 
flighty in his talk. But he says he belongs to some Mews or other. 
Tred. Oh, then I know who he is. We expect him right enough. 
He’s a partner in a crack firm of Vets. We’ve sent for him special. 
I’d better see to him, if you don’t mind finding your own way 
to the Housekeeper’s Room, second door to the left, down that 
uae (PHILLIPSON departs.) Good morning to you, Mr.—ah—- 
i | a . 
Undershell (coming forward). Mr. UNDERSHELL. Lady CULVERIN 
expects me, I believe. 
Tred. Quite correct, Mr. UNDERSHELL, Sir. Shedo. Leastwise, 
I shouldn’t say myself she’d require to see you—well, not before 
to-morrow morning—but you won’t mind that, I daresay. 
Und. (choking). Not mind that! Take me to her at once! 
_ Tred. Couldn’t take it on myself, Sir, really. There’s no par- 
ticular ’urry. Ill let her ladyship know you’re ’ere; and if she 
wants you, she’ll send for you; but, with a party staying in the 


/ 
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‘ouse, and others dining with us to-night, it ain’t likely as she’ll 
have time for you till to-morrow. 

Und. Oh then, whenever her ladyship should find leisure to re- 
collect my existence, will you have the goodness to inform her that I 
have taken the liberty of returning to town by the next train ? 

Tred. Lor! Mr, UNDERSHELL, you aren’t so pressed as all that, 
are your I know my lady wouldn’t like you to go without seeing 
you personally; no more wouldn’t Sir Rupert. And I understood 
you was coming down for the Sunday! 

Und. (furious). So did I—but not to be treated like this! 

Tred. (soothingly). Why, you know what ladies are. And you 
couldn’t see Deerfoot—not properly, to-night, either. 

Und. I have seen enough of this place already. I intend to go 
back by the next train, I tell you. 

Tred. But there ain’t any next train up to-night—being a loop 
line—not to mention that I’ve sent the tly away, and they can’t 
spare no one at the stables to drive you'in. Come Sir, make the best 
of it. I’ve had my horders to see that you’re made comfortable, and 
Mrs. PomFrret and me will expect the pleasure of your company at 
supper in the ’ousekeeper’s room, 9.30 sharp. I’ll send the Steward’s 
Room Boy to show you to your room. 

| He goes, leaving UNDERSHELL speechless. 


Und. (almost foaming). The insolence of these cursed aristocrats! |: 


I am to be 
This is how our upper classes 
I won’t stay a single hour under their infernal 
But where to? And how about my luggage ? 
PHILLIPSON returns. 
Phill. Mr, TREDWELL says you want to go already! It can’t be 
true! Without even waiting for supper ? 
Und. (gloomily). Why should I wait for supper in this house P 
Phill. Well, I shall be there; I don’t know if that’s any induce- 
ment. [ She looks down. 
Und. (to himself). She is a singularly bewitching creature; and 
I’m starving. Why shouldn’t I stay—if only to shame these Cur- 
VERINS? It will be an experience—a study in life. I can always go 
afterwards. I will stay. (Aloud.) You little know the sacrifice you 
ask of me, but enough; I give way. We shall meet—(with a gulp) 
—in the housekeeper’s room ! 
Phill. (highly amused). You are a comical little man. You ’Il be 
[ She flits ue ; 


| Lady CuLvERIN will see me when she has time, forsooth ! 
entertained in the servants’ hall! 
honour poetry ! 
roof. I’ll walk. 


the death of me if you go on like that! 

Und. (alone). I feel disposed to be the death of somebody ! 
Lady Maistre Mutt, to what a bathos have you lured your poet by 
your artless flattery—a banquet with your aunt’s butler! 


A BETTING MAN ON CRICKET. 


CRICKET may be a game, but I can’t call it sport, 
For ‘‘ the odds” at it aren’t to be reckoned. 
There the last'’s often first ere you come into port, 
While the first is quite frequently second. 
There was Surrey, you see, slap a-top o’ the tree, 
While Sussex was bang at the bottom. 
But, thanks to the in-and-out form of the three, 
You never know when you have got ’em! 
For when I backed Surrey with cheerful content, 
Why Kent walloped Surrey, and Sussex whopped Kent!!! 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


‘¢ THERE are, methinks,” quoth the Baron, ‘‘ two or three novels 
—one certainly I can call to mind—wherein the interior domestic life 
of Jews strict in the observance of their ancient and most touching 
religious rites and ceremonies is more amply, as well as more 
minutely, described than in Mr. FARsEoN’s Aaron the Jew, which, be 
it my pleasing duty to testify, is one of the best of this prolific 
author's works ; a simple, touching story, the interest being well kept 
up, as of course the ‘‘ interest”? should be when dealing with the true 
history of one who commenced as a pawnbroker.” As to the rites above 
mentioned, no special or intimate personal experience is shown to be 
possessed by the author, who could very easily have obtained his 
materials from an interesting work entitled, as I fancy, The Jew at 
Home, which has, the Baron regrets to say, disappeared from its shelf 
in the Baron’s library. -Aaron is lively, is gay, is witty, a ‘‘ Jew 
desprit,” and, like Mr. Peter Magnus, he amuses a small circle of 
intimate friends; but his story, and that of his sweet wife Rachel, as 
related by Mr. Farsxron, will increase this friendly circle to a very 
considerable extent. The Baron ventures to think that a good deal 
of the dialogue and of the descriptive writing is unnecessary,—but 
Mr. Farsron likes to give everyone plenty for their money,—and, 
further, that the story would have gained by the loss of what would 
have reduced the three volumes totwo. But altogether, the novel 
is ‘‘ recommended” by the interested but disinterested 

Baron DE Book-Worms. 
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ARTFUL. 


Mamma (to Johnny, who has been given a Pear with Pills artfully 
concealed in it), ‘‘ WELL, DEAR, HAVE YOU FINISHED YOUR PEAR?” 
_JSohnny. ‘YES, MAMMA, ALL BUT THE SEEDS!” 


A VOTE OF THANKS. 


By a Hard-up Journalist, 


[A strange light has appeared on that part of the surface of Mars not 
illuminated by the sun. The Westminster Gazette of August 2 asks the 
question, ‘‘ Is Mars signalling to us? ’’] 

Ow, men of Mars, we thank you, your behaviour’s really kind! 

(Forgive us if you’ve lately slipped somewhat out of mind !) 

For now the silly season’s set in with all its ‘‘ rot,” 

You once more raise the question whether you exist or not. 


No doubt the good old topics will trot out yet again :— 

** Ts Flirting on the Increase?” ‘‘Is Marriage on the Wane ?” 
Big gooseberries as usual with sea-serpents will compete, 

To help the British Press-man his columns to complete ! 


But you, my merry Martians, have opportunely planned 
A mild but new sensation for the holidays at hand ; 
Your planet’s *‘ terminator,” it seems, is now ablaze— 
Tis, say the cognoscenti, a signal that you raise ! 


What is it that you ’re shewing terrestrial telescopes ? 

Is’t pills you ’re advertising, or booming patent soaps ? 

How on earth can one discover what by this beacon ’s meant, 
Whether news of Royal Weddings or Railway Strikes is sent ? 


Alas! We haven’t mastered the transplanetic code ; 

Your canals are yet a riddle, in vain your fires have glowed ! 

Still, do not let your efforts each August-tide abate— 

You furnish us with ‘‘ copy,” which maintains the Fourth Estate ! 


DISTINGUISHED Visitors To BourNEMouTH.—The Royal Bath 
Hotel announces ‘‘ Private Suites.” Is ‘General Bitters” there 
also P 

EpvucaTionaL Motto. (For Mr. Acland's use.)—‘ A place for 
every child, and every child in its place.” 
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ON A CERTAIN CONDESCENSION IN FOREIGNERS. 
PEOPLE OFTEN SAY TO ME, ‘ Don’T you 


He, ‘‘Ou, you’RE FROM AMERICA, ARE YOU ? 

DISLIKE AMERICANS?’ But I ALWAys SAY ‘I BELIEVE THERE ARE SOME VERY NICE ONES 

AMONG THEM,’ ” 

i She. eon I DARE SAY THERE MAY BE Two OR THREE NICE PEOPLE AMONGST SIXTY 
ILLIONS ! 


To fight in the old-fashioned way, 
Good temperedly, fairly, politely, 

Is more to my mind; but these fellows, I find, 
Will not det a leader be knightly. 


If Batrour would only fight fair ; 
And impose that condition on BARTLEY ; 
If Jor would not ravage and shriek like a 


__ Savage ; 
Did Tommy talk less, and less tartly ; 
Were GoscHen less eager for scalps, 
And kept a tight rein upon HANBURY ; 
Why then ’twere all right; we’d soon get 
through our fight 
And hatred in love’s flowing can bury. t 


“MOWING THEM DOWN!” 


[“ He (Sir Witi1am Harcourt) confessed that 
he was not enamoured of these exceptional 
measures, and he resorted to them with extreme 
regret. But if he were asked for a justification of 
this motion, he would refer hon. gentlemen to the 
Order Book of the House of Commons.’’] 


Gunner Harcourt, loquitur :— 


EXCEPTIONAL measures I hate, 
I’d rather not always be battling ; 
The good old ‘‘ Brown Bess” I prefer I 
contess, 
To a new (Parliamentary) Gatling. 


[Aveusr 11, 1894. | 


But no, they ’re like Soudanese blacks, 
ll fury and wild ugly rushes. 
They shriek and they shock, and they hack 
and they hock 
Till chivalry shudders and blushes. 
And so the machine-gun, I find, 
Is just the one thing w// arrest ’em. 
They ’ve quite lost their head, but a fair rain 


of lead 
Played on them will try ’em and test ’em! 
Whir-r-r-r! GxrorcE! how it’s mowing 
them down, 
Their Advance - guard,—‘‘ Amendments ”’ 
they dub them! 


They swarm thick and thicker. The handle 
turns quicker ! 
Tis dreadful; but then we must drub them. 
As CourtNEY so gallantly said, 
Tis ‘‘ deplorable” ; troubles me sorely. 
But if ARTHUR and JoE won’t make terms, 
why, you know, 
They really can’t blame me and Morey! 


AIRS RESUMPTIVE. 


IIl.—Tue Links or LOVE. 


My heart is like a driver-club, 
That heaves the pellet hard and straight, 
That carries every let and rub, 
The whole performance really great ; 
My heart is like a bulger-head, 
That whifiles on the wily tee,— 
Because my love distinctly said 
She’d halve the round of life with me. 


My heart is also like a cleek, 
Resembling most the mashie sort, 
That spanks the object, so to speak, 
Across the sandy bar to port ; 
And hers is like a putting-green, 
The haven where I boast to be, 
For she assures me she is keen 
To halve the round of life with me. 


Some wear their hearts upon their sleeve, 
And others lose ’em on the links ; 
(This play of words is, by your leave, 
Rather original, one thinks ;) 
Therefore my heart is like to some 
Lost ball that nestles on the lea, 
Because my love has kindly come 
To halve the round of life with me. 


Raise me a bunker, if you can, 
That beetles o’er a deadly ditch, 
Where any but the bogey-man 
Is practically bound to pitch ; 
Plant me beneath a hedge of thorn, 
Or up a figurative tree, 
What matter, when my love has sworn 
To halve the round of life with me ? 


THE YELLOW AGE. 


THE poets sing of a Gulden Age. 
Are we trying to start its fellow ?P 
The Yellow Aster is all the rage ; 
The Yellow Races in war engage ; 
The Primrose League wild war doth wage, 
And the much-boomed Book in cover and page 
Like the Age itself is—Yellow. 
Well, Yellow’s the tint of Gold—and Brass! 
Of the Golden Calf—and the Golden Ass! 
Of the ‘‘ livery” face and the faded leaf, 
But ’tis tedious, very, beyond belief. 
I own I am little inclined to smile 
On the colour of age, decay, and bile 
And mustard, and Othello ; 
I’m tired, I own, of it’s very look, 
And I feel compelled to cock a snook 
At the Yellow Primrose, the Yellow Book. 
Though an Age ind2ed 
That runs to seed 
Is like to run to Yellow! 
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“MOWING THEM DOWN!” 


Gunner H-re-rt. ‘‘ NOT MANY OF ’EM LEFT NOW!” 


Aveust 11, 1894.] 
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LOGIC. 


Little Girl (of inquiring mind, tu Stud Groom, looking at a Mare in feld wit? Foal), ‘‘ How OLD IS THAT LITTLE Horse?” 


Stud Groom. ‘‘WkELL, Missy, HE’sS ONLY FIVE DAYS OLD.’ 


Little Girl (to her Governess\. ‘‘On, NANA, DID J RUN ABOUT THE FIELDS WHEN I was Five Days oLp?” 


A LITTLE HOLIDAY. 


Sunday.—How exhausting is London life! Up late, night and 


morning. Club. See summer number of illustrated paper. Pictures 
of pretty girls, reclining in punts, hammocks, or deck-chairs, doing 
nothing, men helping them. True holiday for jaded Londoner. 
Perhaps better withont pretty girls. Even more reposeful. Must 
get right away. Secluded place. No pretty girls. That tiny inn 
JoNnES told me about. Miles from everywhere. 

Monday.— At Tiny Inn. Fine afternoon. Feel quite happy. 
With summer clothes, summer numbers, flannels, straw hat, and 
other suitable things. Seven miles from station. Beautifully clean. 
Perfectly quiet. Weather changing. Raining. Landlord says, 
‘**Soon over.”” Eggs and bacon for supper. To bed early. 

Tuesday.—Wake at five. Upatsix to enjoy morning air. Eggs and 
bacon for breakfast. Still raining. Landlord says, ‘‘ Very remark- 
able, since in this place it never rains.” Somehow the clouds always 
pass over neighbouring village, following the course of the river, 
the ridge of the hills, or something. Have noticed in all country 
places that the clouds always do this. except when Zam there. Im- 
possible to lounge under a tree in this rain. Stop indoors, smoke, 
and read summer numbers. Eggs and bacon for lunch. Rain 
going on steadily. Put on flannels, go out. Drenched. Eggs and 
bacon for dinner. Landlord says they hope to give me some meat to- 
morrow. Butcher calls once a week apparently. Wet evening. 
Somewhat tired of sitting on horsehair sofa with damaged springs. 
Know all the summer numbers by heart. ‘To bed at ten. 

Wednesday.—Wake at four. Toss about till six. Then up. 
Still raining. Breakfast,—eggs and bacon. Landlord saysif I cross 
two fields I shall find the river and a punt. Thanks. Will wait till 
rain stops. He says it is sure to stop soon. Ask him if one can get 
a London paper. Says they sometimes have one at the stationer’s, 
four miles off, but generally only when ordered. Lends me a local 
paper of last week. Reduced to summer numbers again. Begin to 
wish there were some pretty girls here, after all. They might enliven 
things. After lunch,—of eggs and bacon,—resolve to go out. 


land'ord where one can go, Don’t like to ask ‘‘if any girls about 
anywhere?” Accidentally landlord does happen to mention Farmer 
MuccGERInGE's daughters. I pretend indifference, but inquire as to } 
direction of MuceERTDGE's farm. Losemy way. Wander helplessly. 
Steady downpour. Retura, drenched. Butcher has not been. Eggs 
and bacon for dinner. Smoke, and read advertisements—plenty of 
them—in summer numbers. To bed at nine. 

Thursday.—Wake at three. Toss about till seven. Then break- 
fast—usual dish. Rain not quite so heavy. With fuller directions 
as to road, start hopefully for MuccrrinGe’s farm. Arrive there. 
Heavy rain again. MvUGGERIDGE loafing about. Country people 
always loaf about in rain. They seem to enjoy it. Chat with him. 
He asks me in to have some cider. Accept. Chance of secing 
charming daughters. They enter! Now! ... Oh! awful!... 
Cider acid. Obliged to drink it. Hurry back. Lunch. Usual dish. 
Still raining. Call in landlord, and ask eagerly about trains to 
London. The next is to-morrow morning, at 8.20. Give way to 
despair. Refuse eggs and bacon for dinner. Bed eight. 

F'riday.—Leave in landlord's cart at seven, after usual breakfast. 
Still raining steadily. Gave landlord all those summer numbers to 
amuse future weather-bound visitors with imaginary pictures of 
rural happiness. London once more! Hurrah! Dinner—not eggs 
and bacon. Theatre. Smoke at club. Avoid Jones, Tell SmitH 
I know the sweetest place for country peace and seclusion. He 
writes down the address eagerly. Those summer numbers will amuse 
him. To bed—any time! 


At THE WiIvdow.—J udging from the tone of Jamrs Payn’s delight- 
ful Note- Book this week, one fears that charming and cheery gossiper 
has been ‘‘ laid up,’’ has been compelled to take his ‘‘ Notes” from a 
sick-couch at a window—has, in fact, for the time, become a window- 
Payn! Well, a window is no bad coignof vantage for an observant 
penman. ‘‘The World from a Window” would make an excellent 
book, and JAMES PAyn would be the very man to write it. Let Mr. 
Payn think of it. M7. Punch’s present purpose, however, is to wish 
his good friend and favourite writer speedv emancipation from the 


Ask | bonds of sickness and compulsory window-watching. 
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THe NAVAL MANQ®UVRES AFFORDED. MUCH PLEASURABLE EXCITEMENT TO THOSE CONCERNED ! 


Aveust 11, 1894.] 


SATURDAY POPS. 


NEW SERIES. 


** Rusticus,”’ who is clearly 
*‘Rusticus EXpPEcrans,”’ was 
moved towrite to the Chronicle 
on July 3lst, to say that, 
though not a rich man, he 
lives in a pretty Surrey village 
within an eight enny return 
railway fare of ‘lis City ; and 
has a fairly large and quiet 
garden, with field, &e. ‘‘ The 
trees are all at their finest,” 
he proceeds, ‘‘the flowers look- 
ing very gay and walking in 
the garden.”’ Capital fun this, 
when flowers actually walk 
about. But no! it’s ‘‘ walk- 
ing in the garden to-day the 
thought came to me,” so it’s 
awalking thought, comparable, 
doubtless, to a running com- 
mentary. Anyhow, ‘‘ Rusti- 
| cUS’’ is moved—by the thought 
of a ‘‘tired working-man or 
band of City workers’? who 
would find in his garden plea- 
sure on a quiet Saturday after- 
noon—to make an offer. Here 
are his words :— 

‘‘T am a bachelor, therefore I 
say, men, you are welcome to my 
very simple hospitality if it is of 
any use to you. I can do witha 
limited number every or «any 
Saturday. Any creed or class is 
welcome. All I ‘stipulate for is 
honest souls. Come and smoke 
and talk under the trees and spend 
a quiet time away from the town. 
I simply condition—no publicity a= 
or fuss, the giving and acceptance | | eR os 
of the invitation quietly ,honestly, ; 
brother to brother. Would you, A TOWN 
Sir, forward any lettersonto me?” 

This is of course an example 
which will be followed, and 


«© ARTER THE HEALTH CONGRESS IS OVER.” 
ScenE—A Ball Room at the Mansion House. 


He (resting). Good floor, isn’t it ? 

She. Quite. But tell me, have you been attending the Congress ? 

He. Of course; that is why I received an invitation to-night. 

She. And you found the lectures and all that most interesting ? 

He. Yes, very ; and then there were the Opera and the theatres in 
the evening. 

She. But do let. us talk about the Congress. 
sanitation ? ' 

He. Discussed it very much indeed. So fortunate too that we 
had the meeting before everybody had left town. 

She. Yes. But did you not inquire into microbes and all that ? 

He. Certainly; had a lot of talk about them, and finished them all 
up just in time not to interfere with Goodwood. — 

She. And I suppose you found out the way to keep everyone in 
perfect health ? 

He. That was the idea, and yet we floored Lords and the Oval. 

She. But oughtn’t every town to be in a satisfactory condition ? 

He. Why, yes. But that depends upon the season of the year. Of 
course, some places are deadly dull when nothing’s going on from a 
social point of view. 

She. I mean from a health point of view—oughtn’t everything 
nowadays to be simply excellent ? * 

He, Yes, of course. That’s the modern theory. 

She. And yet, according to the papers, London is full of fever and 
insanity. 
He. I daresay ; the Press men generally get their figures right. 

She. But if, theoretically, everything is right, why should most 
things be practically wrong ? 

He. You must really ask me another. 

She. But you are strong upon health, are you not ? 

He, Very—in the lecture-room., And now, if you are rested, we 
will have another turn. [ Exeunt dancing. 


Did you not discuss 
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Jones, ‘“ WELL, MY LITTLE MAN, WHAT ARE YOU THINKING ABOUT?” 
London Boy (who has never been out of Whitechapel before). “‘ I’M THINKIN’ 
Mr. Punch has already had |!7 ’S TIME YER MOTHER PUT YER INTo Z'ROUSERS!” 
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the following letter (amongst 
others), which he now prints 
with pleasure. 

Srr,—Owing to the Death 
Duties, I am no longer a rich 
man, but I have a little house 
in Piceadilly, not more than 
a twopenny ’bus ride from 
Charing Cross. It has oceurred 
to me that some hungry work- 
ing-man might like to drop in 
to a quiet little dinner some 
night. I am a Duke, there- 
fore I say, comrades in depres- 
sion, you are welcome to my 
roof, if it’s of any use to you. 
I can dine a hundred or so of 
you any or every night. AllI 
stipulate for is that there shall 
be no speaking, for speaking 
bores me horribly. 

D-v-NSH-RE. 


LOWERED! 
RAtEs, rates, rates, 
Of an exigent L. C. C.! 
And I’m glad they can’t hear 
the language 
We utter so frequentlee! 


O well for the excellent Chair- 
man [bit ! 
For trying to reduce them a 
O well for those Councillors 
wary [ments”’ sit ! 
Who on costly ‘‘ improve- 
And ‘‘ demand-notes”’ still go 
on, ed; 
And our pockets are steadily 
But ‘‘O (we oft sigh) for a 
tenpenny rate, 
And the sins of a ‘ Board’ 
that is dead!” 


Rates, rates, rates ! 
Thanks, men of the L.C.C.! 
We trust the farthing now 
taken off 
Will never go back to ye! 


MOUSE, 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE DIARY OF TOBY, M.P. 


ITouse of Commons, Monday, July 30.—Having settled Budget 
| Bill, and, incidentally, brought CHANCELLOR oF EXCHEQUER to 
Death’s Door by observations on Death Duties, Tommy Bowness has 
time to turn his attention to another social question. Looks as if he 
were going to take the Bicycle Fiend by the scruff of the neck. 
Herein he has opportunity of deepening and enlarging his hold on 
affection and esteem of British public. Bicycle Fiend has increased, 
is increasing, and, at least, ought to be registered. He comes upon 
the hapless rider or pedestrian in quiet country lanes, brushing him 
aside as if the earth were the Fiend’s and all the highways thereof. 
Bad enough in the country, where there is room to get out of the 
way. In crowded streets of metropolis, Fiend pounces round unsus- 
pected corners upon elderly gentlemen, scattering streams of peaceful 
passengers at peremptory sound of fearsome bell. 
Tommy B. got his eyeon him. Not without suspicion that this 
new departure has something to do with old, now closed, campaign 
against the Budget. Tommy warned the SqurrE whilst in Com- 
mittee that his Death Duties would not reap the full harvest antici- 
pated. Every little helps. What with actual concussions and 
sudden frights, Bicycle Fiend leads in course of financial year to 
considerable succession of property changing on sudden death, with 
concurrent toll paid to Treasury. If the Bicycle Fiend can only be 
placed on same: footing as the common carrier, or the harried 
hansom-cab driver, the death-rate would appreciably decrease, and 
with it the flow of legacy and succession lates ToMMY may or 
may not look thus far ahead. No matter, if he only succeeds in 
restraining a nuisance that is a disgrace to a civilised community. 
The Member for Sark tells me he has a Short Way with the B. F., 
which makes him to considerable extent indifferent to slower action 
of Home SEcretary, who has evidently never had his shins barked 
by this agency. Sark says when he takes his walks abroad he 
usually carries a stick or umbrella, When, crossing a road, he hears 
the tinkle of the Fiend’s bell, insolently and imperatively ordering 
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him out of the way on pain of 
being run over, he, instead of fly- 
ing for his Jife, as is the use of the 
ordinary citizen, carelessly throws 
stick or umbrella lance-wise across 
hollow of right or left arm, accord- 
ing as the Fiend approaches from 
one direction or the other. Thus « . 
armed he leisurely pursues his way. 
If the Fiend continueson the track, “ 
he will run with face or chest on ~ 
to the point of the umbrella. As @ 
that would be inconvenient to him, 
he slows up or goes on another 
tack, and when he arrives home & 
writes a letter to the Bicychng & 
Blister, indignantly denouncing a | 
street passenger who wouldn’t get 
out of his way. 

Business done.—V ote on Account 
through Committee. 

Tuesday.—* Prince ARTHUR,” 
said SarK, looking across at the : 
Front Opposition Bench whilst 
CourTNEY was speaking, ‘‘ succeeds 
in hiding all traces of storm behind | 
a smiling countenance. JOSEPH, \\' 
on the contrary, more ingenuous, 
less acute in practice of worldly 
wiles, enables one to realise, even 
at this long distance of time, what 
Batak, the son of Zrppor, King of 
Moab, looked like when he stood 
in the high places of Baal, and lis- 
tened to BALAAM’S remarks on the 
motion for the time-closure to be 
applied to the Children of Israel, 
who had pitched their tents in 
the plains of Moab beyond the 
Jordan at Jericho, and declined to 
budge at the bidding of Baxax.”’ 

Appearance 


needn’t be frightened of him. 


i = 
of Parliamentary oe Comm now ! 


BaLAAM on scene dramatically 
effective. Crowded House worked up to highest pitch of excitement 
by swift encounter, in which JoHn Morty had followed PRINCE 
ARTHUR, and JOSEPH, springing in from behind, had clouted the 
CHIEF SECRETARY on the head. The Saurre had moved time- 
| closure on Evicted Tenants Bill in speech the studied tameness and 
lane ae brevity of which had riled Opposition much more than if he 
ad belaboured them with Harcourtian phrase. SAGE OF QUEEN 
Anne’s GATE said a few words, preparatory to packing up for 
| holiday ; then Courtney rose from JosEPH’s side to continue debate. 
Members, taking it for granted that he, possibly with some reserva- 
tions in favour of Eviction Bill whose second reading he had sup- 
ported, was about to say ditto to JoserH on question of Closure, began 
to move towards door. Arrested by Courtney’s solemn tone, and his 
expression of regret, evidently unfeigned, at deplorable condition in 
which the House found ‘itself. ‘* Woe to those through whom 
offences come!”’ cried CouRTNEY in voice which, as he said, was of 
one crying in the wilderness, and seemed for its perfect effect to lack 
only hirsute garb, stave and honeypot. ‘* Through whom did the 
offence come? Surely,” continued the Prophet, bending shaggy eye- 
brows upon the bench where the Busy B's hive, ‘‘the offence lies 
with those Members who, disregarding the true uses, functions, 
duties, and high mission of the House, abuse their powers, intent to 
destroy possibility of the right conduct of public business.” 
Se aye ripen’ then, with the Squire attheir head, responsiblefor the 
te ock, as Prince ARTHUR had painted the scene, and as JosEPH 
ad touched it up with stronger colour. It was the Busy Bees. 


They and ‘‘a junta of irresponsible landl 1 ir Wl 
upon those who ought to Fesist them.” a ee 


O Bataam! Baraam! M.P. for Bodmin. 


led thee into the field of Zophim, to the to i is di 

; : , of Pisgah? For this did 
sis ARTHUR build seven altars, and offer up thé S@uIRE oF MAL- 
whrunhet rath one of them? Long time since such a scene was 
Dake & n , House. SaunpErson pished and pshawed, and 
ie ee na ° round for Logan. BARTLEY blushed; Hanspury 
ee ae 1; and a tear trickled down the pale cheek of Tommy 

B ES~Cap en no longer, disrated and denounced 

T peri done.—Time-Closure resolution carried, 
Gon rider's See larks! Yesterday time-closure came into opera- 
debate on "Ch ha “pn Evicted Tenants Bill, Arranged that if 
Arrests ause 1, not finished by eleven o’clock to-night all 
ments remaining on paper shall be submitted to vote without 


further debate. Obstruction . ; 
in muddy depths of river, tree a Bi flees as 


Was it for this JosEPH 
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THE CARSON 
John Morley. ‘‘You see it’s all right, my little man. I told you you ¢27%4 pe done to reduce numbers 


It was only his vapour. 
Come along, and I’ll leave you at the door of the 
See how you get on there!” 


for Report Stage. 


[Aveusr 11, 1894. 


‘‘Shan’t play,” whimper Prince 
_ Arrour and Josera, mingling 
. their tears at this fresh evidence 
\ of tyranny, this last illustration of 
‘ man’sinhumanity toman. 

Strike ordered in Unionist lines. 
Men throw down the pick ; hand in 
Ss the shovel and the hoe; put on their 
‘coats; hang about corners of Lobb 
in approved strike fashion. If 
Hansoury and the Blameless Barr- 
.’ zEy could only be induced to stick 
*~ short clay pipe in side of mouth 
(bowl downwards), fasten a leather 
strap outside their trousers just 
below the knee, and drink four-half 
out of pewters at bar in the Lobby, 
scene would be complete. 

Strike only partial. Fully one 
. half the men refuse to go out; 
stand by the masters, turning deaf 
ear to blandishments and threats 
*) of pickets outside. Strange thing 

. is that, working at half strength, 
> output more than doubled. Time- 
- closure, with all hands at work, 
proposed to complete Committee 
by eleven o’clock next Tuesday 
night. At ten minutes past six 
this afternoon the whole thing 
through. Not hurried _ either. ' 
Thoroughly debated, divided on, : 
and Bill, in more than one instance, : 
amended. yon 

‘‘Fact is,” said the S@urRE, 
beaming with chastened delight at. 
turn events taken, ‘‘ we are over-— 
manned just as London is over- 


BANSHEE. ; : 
cabbed. Must see if something 


We 're through y+ yefusing licenses for fresh elee- 


tions when vacancies occur.’ 

‘ Business done. — Evicted 
Tenants Bill through Committee. Building Societies Bill far 
advanced. 


Friday.—Back in the mud again. Strike operative only when 
Evicted Tenants Bill under consideration. That standing over now 
} Meanwhile take up again Equalisation of Rates’ 
Bill. Men on strike stream in, tired of ‘‘playing.” Wonderful | 
their eagerness to get to work again, their keen delight in sound of 
their own yoices, so strangely intermitted. Barriey, KIMBER, 
FrisHEer, JokIM, and the Wootwicu Inrant all here again, with 
WessTEr (of St. Pancras) wobbling all over the place, like a hen 
that has laid an egg somewhere and can’t for the life of her just at 
the minute think where she left it. ae 


Business done.—Hardly any. As BARTLEY says, ‘‘ must make up 


for lost time when yesterday and day before work advanced by leaps 
and bounds.” 


CRYPTOGRAMMATIST Wantep. — After a plain matter-of-fact 
aragraph in the Dazly Telegraph, stating that ‘‘ Lord GREVILLE 
eaves town to-day for Harrogate” (to undergo the “‘ tonic sul-phur”’ 

cure, of course, ¢.e., of water-course), there appeared this mysterious 
announcement, ‘““ Lord Rowron leaves London to-day for some 
weeks.” Now where is ‘some weeks” ? Of course as his Lordship 
has quitted town for ‘‘ some weeks,” he evidently prefers ** some 
weeks,” wherever it is, to London. And that is all we know at 
present. Strange disappearance. Weird. 


THe Costkr Kyicut.—There are pictures on almost all the 
hoardings, in the suburbs especially, of the celebrated Mr. ALBERT 
CHEVALIER. This chevalier ‘‘ sans peur et sans reproche” is so 
busy a man that in the best sense of the term he may well be con- 
sidered as the type of an honest ‘* Chevalier d’ Industrie.” 


QurRy.—‘*The Lancashire Rubber Company ”—is this some- 
thing new in the way of Massage? or is it a Company got up for 
the express purpose of supplying Society with Whist-players ? 


THE LATEST Mapr or Honour at RicumMonpd.—Sir James W. 
SzLUMPER, Knight. 


Aveusr 18, 1894.] 
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MORE ORNAMENTAL 
THAN USEFUL. a 


(A Legend of the Results of the ‘ 
School Board.) 


THE Committee sat waiting 
patiently for candidates. 
though the papers had been 
full of advertisements describ- 
ing the appointments the 
réclames had had no effect. 
There were certainly a number 
of persons in the waiting-room, 
but the usher had declared that 
they did not possess the ele- 
mentary qualitications for the 
post that the Committee were 
seeking to fill with a suitable 
official. 

** Usher,” cried the Chair- 
man at length with some im- 
patience; *“‘I am sure you 
must be wrong. Let us see 
some of the occupants of the 
adjoining office.” 

The usher bowed with a 
grace that had been acquired 
by several years study in de- 
portment in the Board School, 
and replied that he fancied 
that most of the applicants 
were too highly educated for 
the coveted position. 

‘“Too highly educated!” 
exclaimed the representative 
of municipal progress. ‘‘ Itis 
impossible to be too highly 
educated! You don’t know 
what you’re talking about! ”’ 

** Pardon me, Sir,” returned 
the Usher, with another grace- 
ful inclination of the head, 

‘put would not ‘imperfectly 
acquainted with the subject of 
your discourse’ be more 
polished ? But, with your 
permission, I will obey you.”’ 

And then the official re- 
turned to usher in an aged man wearing spectacles. The veteran 
immediately fell upon his knees and began to implore the Com- 
mittee to appoint him to the vacant post. 

**T can assure you, Gentlemen, that, thanks to the School Board, 
I am a first-rate Latin and Greek scholar. I am intimately 
acquainted with the Hebrew language, and have the greatest pos- 
sible respect for the Union Jack. I know all that can be known 
about mathematics, and can play several musical instruments. I am 
also an accomplished waltzer; I know the use of the globes, and 
can play the overture to Zampa on the musical-glasses. I know the 
works of SHAKSPEARE backwards, and——” 

‘Stop, stop!” interrupted the Chairman. ‘* You may do all this, 
and more; but have you any knowledge of the modus operandi of 
the labour required of you?” 

‘* Alas, no!” returned the applicant; ‘‘but if a man of educa- 
tion——”’ 

‘*Remove him, Usher!” cried the Chairman; and the veteran 
was removed in tears. 

A second, a third, and a fourth made their appearance, and disap- 
peared, and none of them would do. They were all singularly 
accomplished. 

At length a rough man, who had been lounging down the street, 
walked into the Council-chamber, 

‘* What may you want, Sir?” asked the Chairman, indignantly. 

‘* What’s that to you?’’ was the prompt reply. ‘I ain’t a going 
to tell everyone my business —not me—you bet!” 

‘‘Ungrammatical!’’ said Committee Man No. One. 
mising.”’ 

‘‘ Uncouth and vulgar!’? murmured Committee Man No. Two. 

‘* Where were you educated ?”’ queried the Chairman. 

‘‘Nowheres in particular. I was brought up in the wilds of 
Canada. There’s not much book learning over there,”’ and the rough 
fellow indulged in a loud hoarse laugh. - 

** Ah! that accounts for your not having enjoyed the great advan- 
tages of the School Board. Have you seen the circular—have you 
read the details of the proposed appointment ? ” ; 

**Me read!” cried the uncouth one; ‘oh, that is a game! 


you!” (Gives him a Shilling.) 
WITHOUT IT!” 
Honest Rustic. 


“‘ Very pro- 


Al- < 


RETURNED EMPTY. 


Old Mayfly (who had dropped his Flask further down stream, and has just 
had it returned to him by Honest Rustic). ‘‘ DEAR ME! THANK you! THANK 
‘* Don’T KNOW WHAT I SHOULD HA’ DONE 
(Begins to unscrew top.) 

‘*WELL, THANK Y’, 
SEEIN’ A HOWNER ABOUT, WE ’VE TA’EN WHAT THERE WERE INSIDE.” 


Why I can't read nor yet 
; | write!” 

‘‘ Better and better,” said 

Committee Man No, One. 

** First rate,’? murmured 
Committee Man No. Two. ‘‘I 
think we have at length found 
our ideal.” 

Then the usher read the 
advertisement. 

‘“ What! shake the hall 
mat!” cried the candidate. 
“Why I could do that little 
job on my head!” 

So there being no other 
applicant for the post, the 
backwoods’ ignoramus was 
appointed office-sweeper at a 
couple of hundred pounds a 

year. 

‘* Rather high wages,” said 
the Chairman to himself, as 
he went home on the top of 
an omnibus; ‘‘ but what can 
one expect when we educate 
all the children at the cost of 
the rates. Last year there was 
an additional farthing; this 
year we have to pay five 
shillings, and goodness only 
knows how much it will be 
hereafter ! ”’ 

And as he thought this, the 
Chairman (in the names of the 
rest of the ratepayers) heartily 
cursed the School Board. 


RE-DRESS REQUIRED. 

[A writer in the Lancet draws 
attention to the fact that the re- 
gular hospital nurse’s uniform is 
now worn as ordinary ladies’ 
attire. ] 


THERE’s no doubt my new 
costume is very becoming. I 
like the idea of the cape, and 
the apron is just perfect, while 
the little bonnet suits me toa 
T. Met cousin Frep, who said it was ‘‘ fetching,” and that ‘‘they 
wanted some of my sort at the hospitals.” 1 said I thought the 
patients had good enough nurses at present ; he replied ‘‘ he didn’t 
mean the patients—he meant the doctors.” Of course I couldn’t 
stand the drudgery of a nurse’s life; but that’s no reason why I 
shouldn’t appropriate the uniform, is it? 

alking down street. Met another nurse—a real one, I suppose. 
She stared, turned red, and then looked horribly offended. I believe 
she must have made some sign to me that I didn’t understand. Are 
Nurses Freemasons, I wonder? Quite a secret society, it seems. 
Really that sort of thing oughtn’t to be allowed. It makes things 
so awkward for the impost—the imitators, | mean. _ 

Just got home after dreadful incident! I was in a Bayswater 
Square, when suddenly a man driving round a corner in a cart got 
upset, and was pitched on to the road close tome. A small crowd 
gathered immediately, and evidently expected me to help. One man 
shouted ‘‘ Hi! Come and bind up his head, Miss!” And his head 
was actually bleeding! I couldn’t do anything, except feel awfully 
inclined to faint, and then the mob began to hiss and jeer! Some- 
body said I must know how to render “first aid to the injured,” 
and if I didn’t come quick the man would bleed to death. I was so 
frightened I ran away, and the mob ran after me, and I had to take 
shelter in a shop, and ask the shopman to explain to the crowd that 
I was not really a nurse at all. Then they used dreadful expressions, 
and I had to be got out by a back way. I don’t think the costume is 
half as becoming as it seemed this morning ; 1’m going to sell it as 
a ‘* cast-off garment.’’ Lucky for me it wasn’t a torn-off garment ! 


‘*May I oFFER YoU A——” 
Sir, BUT ME AND MY MATE, NOT 


Scott on the New Woman. 
(As the Wizard of the North would have written now.) 


New Woman! in our hours of ease 

A smoking rival hard to please, 

Wishing to put Man in the shade, 

Collar his togs and take his trade ; 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A swaggering, ‘‘ spanking” Pipchin thou ! 
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“THE COW WAS THE STAMP TO IMPRESS SUPERIOR BUTTER.” 


é = me 
ARF A POUND ER MARGARINE, PLEASE; AN’ MoTHER SAYS WILL YER PUT THE Cow oN 
IT, ’COS SHE’S GOT CoMPANY!” 


HINT FOR THE ALPINE SEASON. 
(Adapted freely from the Old Royal Repartee. ) 
Middle-aged would-be Mountaineer (loq.). 

Fary would I climb, but,—well, my belt’s too | 

small. 
Mr. Punch (in reply), 

If your girth grows, Sir, do not climb | 
_ atall! 

Your Alpen-stock put by, ere the world | 

7 Foose h 
nd you become an (Alpine) Laughing-stock, 

Though Alps on Alps arise’ you stop 7 hed 

And let a younger man yon glaciers tread. 

The dangers of steep slides and deep | 

crevasses 

Are not for elderly donkeys, 

The Himalayas woo you still 

Well, treat ’em as you would 

wanton, 


but young asses, 
to pant on ? 
an arch young 


Think of your legs, the boys, the girls, the 
Missus, 

And do not play the elderly Narcissus. 

To witch the world with noble ‘‘ leemanship”’ 

Is tempting, yes, but if you chance to slip, 

Your bones a fathomless abyss may strew, 

An Alpine death,—and they ’ll all pine for 


you. 
Man after fifty fits not the sublime, 


So stay at home nor seek a foreign climb. 


The plague of guide, and chum, and wife and 
daughter, 

Is Senex who will climb and didn’t oughter. 

Stick to your Alpine Club, but like old foodles, 

Pay, stop at home, and play at whist at 
Boodles’, 

Decline with the old mania to be bitten, 

And you will own this tip is diamond-written 

(Like good Queen Bess’s repartee on glass), 


And that you’re saved from being an 
old ass! 


LINES IN PLEASANT PLACES. 
VI.—Kew GARDENS. 


In the gardens at Kew 
It were certainly sweet 
To be wand’ring with you, 
Far from city and street ; 
’Twere the one thing, dear NELLIE, ny Joy 
and content to complete 
In the gardens at Kew. 


In the gardens at Kew, 
If my way I might take 
By the water with you, 
Oh! how merry we’d make,—_ 
I am sure you would dote on the dear little 
ducks in the lake y 
In the gardens at Kew. 


In the gardens at Kew, 

Having tea @ la fraises, 

We would cheerfully stew 

’Neath the fierce solar rays, 
And in ‘eloquent silence” you’d meet my 

affectionate gaze 

In the gardens at Kew. 

Tn the gardens at Kew 

We would sit in the shade 

For an hour or two, 

Without chaperone’s aid, 


And your head on my shoulder (who knows *) | 


might be lovingly laid 
In the gardens at Kew. 


Tn the gardens at Kew, 

Far away from the crowd, 
Though I’m longing for you, 
To stern Fate I have bowed : 


For it grieves me, dear NELLIE, to tell you, ! 


‘* No dogs are allowed” 
In the gardens at Kew! 


NOT MASTER OF HIMSELF THOUGH 
CHINA FALL. 


[‘‘The Emperor (of China) is still cursed with 
the violent temper of his adolescence, and ‘‘ breaks 
things.’”’—" Times’’ Correspondent at Pekin. | 
Ox! is this announcement plain truth ? 

Or is it mere genial mockery ? 

And whaé does this choleric youth 

Of China thus break“i8 it crockery ? 
It does seem unfitting, you know— 

At least as we Westerners see things— 
That the lord of Souchong and Pekoe 

Should be guilty of smashing up tea-things! 
Of course, if he had an idea 

Of breaking the Japanese bondage, 

Or breaking their hold on Korea,— 

Well, youth is a fiery and-fond age, 
And old age might find an excuse 

For breaking the peace ; but kind wishes 
Can hardly invent an excuse 

For breaking the plates and the dishes. 

He is youthful, like little An Sin, 

It would be very mean to malign a 
Mere boy ; yet a true Chinese kid 

Should not start with the smashing of China! 


The Cry of the (Literary) Croakers. 


BATRACHTANS may doubt if King Stork or 

King Log [controller ; 

Be the Frog-pond’s most suitable lord and 

But Grub Street’s unfortunate wnrlauded frog 

Loathes the rule of the new King Log- 
Roller! 


MEM, BY AN OVERWORKED ONE. 
Wir# ‘‘ brain-fag” our swift, feverish age is 


rife, 
And death is oft the mere ‘‘ fag-end”’ of life, 


SOMETHING LIKE A ** PaAcKED MEETING.” 
—The meeting of the various Arctic Expe- 
ditions in the Polar Ice Pack. 
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«JUSTICE AS SHE IS SPOKEN IN FRANCE.” 


Dear Mr. Poncu,—Now that we are close upon the silly season, 
when it is most difficult to get interesting ‘‘ copy’? for the columns 
of the daily papers, may I be permitted to make a suggestion? No 
doubt you have seen an account of the examination of CASERIO 
Santo by the President of the Court on the occasion of his trial. 
Could not the idea be naturalised in London by the Metropolitan 
Police Magistrates? I would not, of course, propose to apply the 
method in cases of a serious character, but used in what are known 
as ‘‘the night charges,’’ the practice would become very interest- 
ing. To better explain my meaning, I will imagine that a prisoner 
who has been arrested on a charge of being ‘‘ drunk and incapable” is 
standing in front of his worship. 


Magistrate (with sarcasm). You are sober now. 

Prisoner (in the same tone). As a judge. 

Magistrate (indignantly). Judges are always sober. 

Prisoner (with a laugh). How should you know ?—you, who are 
only a magistrate! _ ; [ Murmurs. 

Magistrate. You insult me! But that will not serve you. Drink 
isthe curse of the country! | 

Prisoner. You have tried it? It has been a curse to you! 

[ Cries of disapproval. 

Magistrate. You are young to bandy words with one old enough 
to be your father ! 

Prisoner. My father! You my father! What an honour! 

Magistrate. I do not envy him! Nor your mother! 

Prisoner (excitedly). You shall not speak of my mother. My 
mother is sacred. She shall not be referred to in the tainted atmo- 
sphere of a Court of Justice. [ Applause. 

Magistrate. This hypocrisy shall not serve you. You never loved 
your mother ! [Prolonged sensation. 

Prisoner. Your worship, vou are a liar! | Loud cheers. 

Magistrate. This to the Bench from the gutter! For you know 
you were found drunk and incapable in the gutter. What were you 
doing there ? 

Prisoner (tearfully). I was dreaming of my mother, my loved 
mother. [Sympathetic applause. 

Magistrate. You do not deserve to have a mother! 


[Prolonged sensation. | 


Prisoner (scornfully). Only a magistrate could make such a cold- 


blooded observation! en [ Cheers. 
Magistrate. For all that you are fined five shillings and costs! 


Remove the wretched prisoner! 
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“TO BE WELL SHAKEN BEFORE TAKEN!” 


[ The accused was then removed anudst expressions of sympathy 
From the body of the Court. 

There, Sir, would not that be far better reading than paragraphs 
about gigantic gooseberries and leaders upon the sea serpent ? 
Perhaps my suggestion may be adopted in the proper quartcr. 
Hoping that this may be the case, the police case, 

T remain, — Yours respectfully, 
THE MAN IN THE REPORTER'S Box, 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 
(New Version.) 


‘* Let Art and Commerce, Laws and Learning die, 
But leave us still our Old Nobility!” 
Without them, in our democratic day, 
Who will the part of princely patriot play ? 
Who else will keep a splendid Family Seat, 
And claim—for its defence—a mighty Fleet ? 
Who else will make Bank Holidays a joy 
To wandering workman and,to wondering boy ? 
Who else will rear big fortunes upon Rent, 
Or palaces on Unearned Increment ? 
Monopolise art’s treasures and life’s pleasures, 
And throw out dangerous democratic measures ? 
Who else will keep up England’s glorious name ? 
Who else preserve her prestige—and her game? 
Who else will wear the purple and the ermine, 
And proudly stamp out Socialistic vermin ? 
Who else in one grand field-day, ’midst the Peers, 
Undo the labours of zgnoble years ? 
Who else in solemn ranks, like three-tailed Turks, 
Defend the power of Privilege and Perks ? 
And ’tis these most magnanimous Mamelukes, 
Our patriot Earls and foe-defying Dukes, 
A traitorous Chancellor would dare to—Tax ! /. 
Ah! where ’s the dungeon, and oh! where’s the 

axet 

Noblesse oblige! But sure the obligation 
Cannot involve that horror, Graduation ! 
Is’t not enough to rule, and guide, and bless, 
And soar as shining samples of Success ? 
While with our Nobles England’s glory waxcs, 
The Proletariat ’s proud to—pay the Taxes! 
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pretty little Lady, Matsix’s annexed Aim. Can’t you content your- 
self with one victim ? sings 

Miss Spelw. Don’t be so utterly idiotic! (Zo herself.) If MAIsIE 
imagines she’s to be allowed to monopolise the only man in the room 
worth talking to !—— : 

Captain Thicknesse (to himself, as he watches Lady Maistre). Sheis 
lookin’ prettier than ever! Forgotten me. Used to be friendly enough 
once, though, till her mother warned me off. Seems to have a go 
deal to say to that Poet fellow; saw her colour up from here the 
moment he came near; he’s begun Petrarchin’, hang him! I’d cross 
over and speak to her if I could catch her eye. Don’t know, though ; 
what’s the use? She wouldn’t thank me for interruptin’. She 
likes these clever chaps; don’t signify to her if they are bounders, 
I suppose. J’m not intellectual. Gad, I wish I’d gone back to 
Aldershot ! 
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LYRE AND LANCET. 
(A Story in Scenes.) 
PART VIL—IGNOTUM PRO, MIRIFICO. 


Scpne XII.—The Amber Boudoir at Wyvern—immediately 

ee after Lady CAntTIRE and her daughter have entered, 

dy Cantire (in reply to Lady CULVERIN). Tea? oh yes, my dear; 
Bs nares ee positively perished — that tedious cold 
journey and the long drive afterwards! I always tell Rurerr he 
would see me far oftener at Wyvern if he would only get the Com- 
pany to bring the line round close to the Park Gates, but it has no 
effect upon him! (ds TREDWELL announces SPURRELL, who enters 
in trepidation.) Mr. JAMES SpuRRELL! Who’s Mr.—? Oh, to| 
be sure; that’s the name of m interesting young poet—Andromeda, 


you know, my dear! Go and be pleasant to him, ALBINIA, he wants 


reassuring. 

a Culoerin (a trifle~nervous). How do you do, Mr.—ah— 
SpurRELL? (Zo herself.) I satd he 
ended in ‘‘’ell”?! (Aloud.)'' So pleased \ 
to see you! We think so much of your 
Andromeda here, you know. Quite 
delightful of you to find time to run 
down ! 

Spurrell (to himself). Why she’s 
chummy, too! Old Drummy pulls me 
through everything! (Aloud.) Don’t 
name it, my la—hum—Lady_ CuvuL- 
yvERIN. Nov trouble at all; only too 
proud to get your summons! 

Lady Culv. (to herself). He doesn’t 
seem very revolutionary! (dA/loud.) 
That ’s so sweet of you; when so many 
must be absolutely fighting to get you! 

Spurr. Oh, as for that, there zs 
rather a run on me just now, but I put 
everything else aside for you, of course ! 

Lady Culv. (to herself). He’s soon 
reassured. (Aloud, with a touch of 
frost.) I am sure we must consider 
ourselves most fortunate. (Turning 
to the Countess.) You did say cream, 
Ronesta ? Sugar, MaAIsre dearest ? 

Spurr. (to himself). Vm all right 
up tonow! I suppose I’d better say 
nothing about the horse till they do. 
I feel rather out of it among these 
nobs, though. I’ll try and chum on 
to little Lady Matsre again; she may 
have got over her temper by this time, 
and she’s the only one I know. (He 
approaches her.) Well, Lady Maistre, 
here Iam, you see. I’d really no idea 
‘your aunt would be so friendly! I 
say, you know, you don’t mind speak- 
ing to a fellow, do you? I’ve no one 
else I can go to—and—and it’s a bit 
strange at first, you know! 

Lady Maisie (coloured with mingled 
apprehension, vexation, and pity). If 
I can be of any help to you, Mr. 
SPURRELL ! 

Spurr. Well, if you’d only tell me 
what I ought to do! 


“My keys! 


Lady Maisie. Surely that’s very simple; do nothing; just take 
@erytning quietly as it comes, and you can’t make any .mis- 
akes. 

Spurr. (anxiously). And you don’t think anybody ’ll see anythin 
odd in my being here like this? beers : 


Lady Maisie (to herself). I’monly too afraid they will! (Aloud.) 


You really must have a little self-confidence. Just remember that 
no one here could produce anything a millionth part as splendid as 
your Andromeda / It’s too distressing to see you so appallingly 
humble! (Yo herself.) There’s Captain Tu1ckNEsSE over there—he 
<a he pee and Bhs, me; but he doesn’t seem to care to! 
Spurr. Well, you do put some heart i 
cat aS x a diet e heart into me, Lady Marsre. I feel 
illiner (to Miss SpELwANeE). Is that the Poet ? 
—he’s a fraud ! Where’s his matted head ? He’s i 
or rusty either. And why don't he dabble ? Dante ace te oe 
what to do with his hands quite, though, does he ? 
Miss Spelwane (coldly). He knows how to do s 
poetry with ove of them, at all events 
think it perfectly marvellous ! 
_ Pill, I see what it is, you’re 
for him? I warn you you’ll or 


Why, but I say 


SA Peck hod 
I’ve been reading it, and I 


preparing to turn his matted head 
uly waste your sweetness. That 


Why, what do you want them for?” 


Lady Cant. (by the tea-table). Why don’t you make that woman 
of yours send you up decent cakes, my dear? These are cinders. 
I’m afraid you let her have too much of her own way. Now, tell me 
—who are your party? VIVIEN SPEL- 
wANE! Never have that girl to meet 
me again, I can’t endure her; and 
that affected little ape of a Mr. Prt- 
LInER—h’m! Do I see Captain 
THICKNESSE? Now, I don’t object to 
him. Matste and he used to be great 
friends... . Ah, how do you do, Cap- 
tain THICKNESSE? Quite pleasant 
finding you here; such ages since we 
saw anything of you! Why haven't 
you been near us all this time?... 
Oh, I may have been out once or twice 
when you called; but you might have 
tried again, meghtn’t you? There, Zfor- 
give you; you had better go and see if 
you can make your peace with SIE! 

Capt. Thick. (to himself, as he 
obeys). Doosid odd, the Countess comin’ 
round like this. Wish she’d thought 
of it before. 

Lady Cant. (in a whisper). He’s 
always been such a favourite of mine. 
They tell me his uncle, poor dear Lord 
DUNDERHEAD, is so ill—felt the loss 
of his only son so terribly. Of course 
it will make a great difference—in 
many ways. 

Capt. Thick. (constrainedly to Lady 
Maistz). How do you do? Afraid 
you’ve forgotten me. 

Lady Maisie. Oh no, indeed! (Hur- 
risdbe You—you don’t know Mr. 
SpuRRELL, I think? (Introducing 
them.) Captain THICKNESSE. 

Capt. Thick. How are you? Been 
hearin’ a lot about you lately. Andro- 
meda, don’t you know; and that kind 
of thing. 

Spurr. It’s wonderful what a hit she 
seems to have made—not that I’m sur- 
prised at it, either; I always knew—— 

Lady Maisie (hastily). Oh, Mr. 
SPURRELL, you haven’t had any tea! 
Do go and get some before it’s taken 

_. away. [SPURRELL goes. 
Capt. Thick. Been tryin’ to get you to notice me ever since you 
came; but you were so awfully absorbed, you know ! 

Lady Maisie. Was? So absorbed as all that! What with? 

: Capt. Thick, Well, it looked like it—with talkin’ to your poetical 
riend. 

Lady Maisie ( flushing). He is not my friend in particular ; I—I 
admire his poetry, of course. 

Capt. Thick. (to himself). Can’t even speak of him without 
a change of colour. Bad sign that! (dAloud.) You always were 
keen about poetry and literature and that in the old days, weren’t 
you? Used to rag me for not readin’ enough. But I do now. I was 
readin’ a book only last week. Ill tell you the name if you give me 
a minute to think—book everybody ’s readin’ just now—no end of a 
clever book. [Miss SPELWANE rushes across to Lady Matstr. | 

Miss Spelw. Matste, dear, how are you? You look so tired! 
That’s the journey, I suppose. (Wahispering.) Do tell me—is that 
really the author of Andromeda drinking tea close by? You’re a 


0 some very exquisite | great friend of his, I know. Do be a dear, and introduce him to me! 


I declare the dogs have made friends with him already. Poets have 


such a wonderful attraction for animals, haven’t they 
[Lady Matste has to bring SPURRELL up and introduce him : 
Captain THICKNESSE chooses to consider himself dismissed. 


ES SS 
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Miss ee (with shy adoration). Oh, Mr. SPURRELL, I feel as if 
I must talk to you about Andromeda. I did so admire it! 

Spurr. (to himself ). Another of ’em! They seem uncommonly 
sweet on ** bulls” in this house! (Aloud.) Very glad to hear you 
say so, 1’m sure. I’ve seen nothing to touch her myself, I don’t 
know if you noticed all her points — ? 

Miss Spelw. Indeed, I believe none of them were lost upon me ; 
but my poor little praise must seem so worthless and ignorant ! 

Spurr. (indulgently), Oh, I wouldn’t say that. I find some ladies 
very knowing about these things. 
of her, 

Miss Spelw. Are youreally? How delightful! 


legs, you know. 
Miss Spehe. Her legs ? 
cramped.” I thought that such a wonderful touch ! 


Spurr. They’re not more cramped than they ought to be; she 


never turned them zz, you know! 


_ Miss Spelw. (mystified). I didn’t mean that. And now tell me—if 
it’s not an indiscreet question—when do you expect there’ll be 


another edition ? 

Spurr. (to himself), Another addition ! 
now! (A/loud.) Oh—er—really—couldn’t say. 

Miss Spelw. I’m sure the first must be disposed of by this time. 
I shall look out for the next so eagerly ! 

Spurr. (to himself). Time I ‘‘ off ” edit. (Aloud.) 
say anything definite—and, excuse me leaving you, but I think 
Lady Convert is looking my way. 

Miss Spelw. Oh, by all means ! 
pe a pillar-post! 

im up, too! 

have him all to myself at dinner. 


Lady Cant. And where is Rupert? too busy of course to come 
and say a word! Well, some day he may understand what a sister 
is—when it’s too late. Ah, here’s our nice unassuming young poet 


coming up to talk to you. Don’t repel him, my dear! 


Spurr. (to himself). Better give her the chance of telling me 


(Aloud. ) 
(To himself.) 


what ’s wrong with the horse, I suppose. Er—nice old- 
fashioned sort of house this, Lady Convertn. 


work round to the stabling presently. 


what you mean. 

Lady Cant. My dear Atsrnia, I 
fashioned ”’ is exactly the epithet. An 
here, so perhaps I should know. 

[4 Sootman enters, and comes up to SPURRELL mysteriously, 
Footman, Will you let me have your keys, if you please, Sir P 
Spurr. (tn some alarm). My keys! (Suspiciously.) Why, what do 

you want them for ? 

Lady Cant. (in a whisper). Isn't he deliciously unsophisticated ? 
Quite a child of nature! (Aloud.) My dear Mr. Spurrett, he 
wants your keys to unlock your portmanteau and put out your 
things; you’ll be able to dress for dinner all the quicker. 

Spurr. Do you mean—am I to have the honour of sitting down 
with all of you? 

Lady Culv. (to herself). Oh, my goodness, what w7// Rupert 
sav? (Aloud.) Why, of course, Mr. SpuRRELL; how can you 
ask P 

Spurr. (feebly). I—I didn’t know, that was all. (Zo Footman). 
Here you are, then. (Zo himself.) Put out my things? he’ll find 
nothing to put out except a nightgown, sponge bag, and a couple of 
brushes! If I’d only known I should be let in for this, I’d have 
brought dress-clothes. But how cou/d 1? I—I wonderif it would be 
any good telling ’em quietly how itis. I shouldn’t like ’em to think 
I hadn’t got any. (He looks at Lady Cantineand her sister-in-law, 
who are talking in an undertone.) No, perhaps I’d better let it 
alone. I—I can allude to it in a joky sort of way when I come 


down! 


ute understand him; ‘‘ old- 


TO MY BEEF THA. 
(By Our Dyspeptic Poet.) 


| When my poultry too he stops, 
Then, reduced to taking “‘ slops,”’ 
I, for solace and relief, 
Fly to thee, O Tea of Beef ! 


Wuen the doctor’s stern decree 
Rings the knell of libertee, 
And dismisses from my sight 
All the dishes that pa 
; eet ‘ i 
a E Apap vi md But—if simple truth I tell— 
Duty bids me say farewell, | I can brook thee none too well ; 
Then I hail thy fragrant smell! | Thy delights, O Bovine Tea, ; 
___ Have no special charm for me! 
When the doctor shakes his head, | Though thou comest piping hot, 
Banning wine or white or red, Oh, believe I love thee not! 
And at all my well-loved joints) Weary of thy gentle reign — 
Disapproving finger points ; Givemeoystersand champagne! 


I’m haying a picture done 


As a frontispiece? 
Spurr. Eh? Oh no—full length, and sideways—so as to show her 


Oh, of course—with ‘‘ her roseal toes 


She’s cadging for a pup 


Afraid I can’t 


(To herself.) I might as well 
And after spending quite half an hour reading 
I wonder if Bertie Pittrner was right; but I shall 


I’ 
Lady Culr. (coldly). I believe it dates from the Tudors—if that is 


I was born and brought up 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


“CLUBS! CLUBS!” 


[Fry of Wadham,” illustrious all-round athlete of Oxford, holds that 
Golf is no better than “ glorified Croquet.’’] 


Ou, Fry of Wadham, you’ve opened your mouth, 
And ‘‘ put your foot in it!’’ Here in the South, 
Talked to death by wild golfers, we’re likely to cry 
Hooray, to see Link-lovers roasted by Fry. 
Golf-glorification ’s a terrible tax on 

The muscular Cricketing, Footballing Saxon. 

To whom the game seems just a little bit pokey. 

But Fry, of Wadham, Sir, ‘‘ glorified Croquet”’ ! 
Champion of Champions, you’re going to catch it ! 
Each man loves his sport, swears no other can match it 
Chacun a son gotit! And he’s rather to blame 
Who’s prompt to make game of another man’s Game! 


“TO BE TAKEN AS READ.” 


Dear Mr. Puncu,—Thanks to the action of the Cireulating_ 
Libraries, it seems that the old-fashioned three-volume novel is 
doomed to become a work of the past. Most of the popular writers 
have abandoned it, and now the publishers are beginning to fight 
if shy of it. The peer argument, 

{|} I believe, in favour of its retention 
is that it gives a chance to ‘‘ the 
ii little read.”” The Cireulating Libra- 
vies are called upon to boxes 
+41 intended for the edification of sub- 
fi scribers in the country, and in 

» these receptacles of light literature 
I believe. the unpopular authors 
1—— have their greatest chance. But 
/\\— as a matter of fact, although a 
Hy <<] romance may be sent to a peruser, 
‘ it is not within the scope of civili- 
sation to cause that romance to be 
\y read. According to statistics I be- 

SQ) lieve about sixty per cent of the 
Ls oe and i rate is Pas 
OS sampled by the recipients of the 
aes aforesaid boxes. The last couple 
~ of pages of the third volume are 
~—— ~~. largely read, whilst the remainder 

~ “of the work is saved from the 
labours of the paper-knife. As this is so, would it not be as well to 
give a ‘‘common form”? finale to serve as a model for novels zz 
extremis ? 'To make my meaning plainer I will give an example. 

Let me suppose that the country subscriber has received a novel per 
parcels post called The Deed in Drab. Instead of having to cut some 
pie pe pages, he finds gummed to the inside of the cover what 

may ca 


THe Last CHAPTER. 


And so amidst the joy bells of the old church and the songs of the 
nightingales, and the pleasant laughter of the little children, Epwin 
and ANGELINA were married. As they passed under the oaken porch 
the Duke gave them his blessing. N ad it be said they lived happily 
—like a prince and a princess in fairy tale—for ever after ? 

Captain MontmMorENcy Guitt, kicked out of his club and warned off 
the Turf at Newmarket, left England with his ill-gotten gains for 
Cairo. Arrived in Egypt, he disappeared into the Soudan. Those 
of the Arabs who came from the desert declare that there is a white 
ruler in Khartoum. Whether it be he, who knows? Still, the stories 
of cruelty brought back by the swarthy traders are not unsuggestive 
of the man who brought poor Paurrne to her grave and broke the 
Bank at Monte Carlo. 

Epwarp Watts did marry Mary BEETLES, and they are now doing 
wellat Little Pannington. ‘The village all-sorts shop has grown intoa 
‘* Stores,’’ and those who are in the know say that at a near date it 
will be converted into a ‘‘ Company, Limited.” Be this as it may, 
Epwarp and Mary drive to chapel in their own gig. 

And what became of Paun PreTErRson? Overwhelmed with the 
secret sorrow that could never he shared by another, he went his 
way to the wilds of Australia. And there, under the starlight 
influence of the Southern Cross, and amidst the glorious glaciers of 
the Boomerang Mountains, he tries to forget the terrible and half- 
forgiven details of the ‘‘ Deed in Drab.’’ 


THE Enp. 


There, Sir, you have the ending of ninety-nine novels out of 
a possible hundred. In the hands of an experienced writer the 
sentences might be so adapted as to meet the requirements of the 
book completing the century. Surely the suggestion is worthy of 
the attention of a Munir, and the consideration of a W. H. Smitu 

Yours faithfully, Mvuttrm In Parvo, 
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Mr. ‘‘ AND HOW OLD ARE YOU, DEAR CHILD?” : ~ 
Little Miss. ‘‘I SHOULD LIKE TO SAY I’M EIGHT—BUT MAMMA WON’T LET ME! 


An ObDE TO THE DuTCH CRICKETERS. 
Airn—‘'Ye Mariners of England.” 


I. 
Yr Gentlemen of Holland 
That guard your native stumps, 
Ye come to bat on wickets damp, 
And block the ball that bumps. 
The ‘‘ glorious game” you play amain, 
And may you match the toe; 
And smite left and right, 
While the balls for ‘* boundaries” go; 
While your batsmen run ’em fast and long, 
Ard the balls for ‘‘ boundaries” go! 


It. 


The spirits of your fathers 
Should watch you from the wave !— 

The brine, it was their field of fame ; 
On turf you’re just as brave. 

As Van Tromp’s and Dr Ruyter’s did 
Your manly breasts must glow 

As vou smite left and right, 
While the balls for ‘* boundaries ”’ gO; 

Whilst the batsmen run ’em fast and long, 
And the balls fur ‘‘ boundaries ” go! 


III. 
B&ITaNntia loves to encounter 
Her ancient foes—in peace. 
Our march is to the wickets green 
Our home is at the crease, 
| With volleys from her native wood 
She meets the friendly foe, 
As they smite left and right, 
And the balls for ‘* boundaries’ 
While the batsmen run ’em fast a 
And the balls for 


IV. 
The willows of old England, 
Dutch willows shall not spurn! 


’ 

80 ; 
66 b ° and long, 
oundaries”’ go ! 
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Your team we’ll cheer when they depart, 
We’ll welcome their return ! 
Then, then ye willow-warriors, 
Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 
When to Holland back ye go; 
When the shout ‘* How’s that?” is heard 
no more, 
And to Dutchland back ye go! 


PUTTING HIS FOOT IN IT; 
Or, The Wilful Markee, 


[‘‘ The House of Lords, for some reason, always 
assumes special care of Ireland, a fact which may 
account for a few of the curiosities of Irish political 
and domestic economy.”—Mr. Punch’s Essence of 
Parliament, June 3, 1861.] 


Arr—‘‘ Widow Machree.”’ 


WF Markee, it’s loike thunder ye frown, 
Ochone! Wilful Markee ! 

Faith ye’d plase yer proud Parthy by kicking 

me down, 
Ochone! Wilful Markee ! 

How haughty your air, 

As you kick me down-stair ! 

Faix, I wondher ye dare 

In this oisle of the free! 
Och, ye autocrat churl 


| Me poor head’s in a whirl. 


Ochone! Wilful Markee ! 


Wilful Markee, Oireland’s chance is now come, 
Ochone! Wilful Markee ! 

Whin everything smoiles must the Tories 

look glum ? 

Ochone! Wilful Markee ! 

Sure the Commons, wid prayers, 

Have sint me upstairs ; 

Who is it that dares 
Wid me form disagree? 
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Don’t haughtily pish 
At ould Oireland’s last wish ! 
Ochone! Wilful Markee ! 


Wilful Markee, whin a Bill enters in. 
_ Ochone! Wilful Markee ! 


‘To be kicking it out in this stoyle is a sin. 


Ochone ! Wilful Markee ! 

Surely hammer and tongs 
To bad ould days belongs ; 
Far betther sing songs 

Full of family glee. 
Oireland’s bad bitter cup 
Do not harshly fill up, 

~  Ochone. Wilful Markee! 


And do ye not know wid yer bearing so 
bould,— 
Ochone! Wilful Markee ! 
How ye're quis the poor tinants out in the 
cou 
Ochone! Wilful Markee! 
Wid such sins on your head, 
Sure your peace will be fled ; 
Could you slape in your bed 
Widout thinking to see 
My ghost or my sprite 
That will wake ye each night 
Groaning Ochone! Wilful Markee ! 
Then take my advice haughty Wilful 
Markee, 
Ochone ! Wilful Markee ! 


And loike ‘‘ Compensation Bill” do not 
trate me ! 
Ochone! Wilful Markee! © 


Of stroife we all tire, : 
Then why stir the ould fire ? 
Sure hope is no liar 
In whisperin’ to me, 
Hate’s ould ghost will depart 
hen you win Oireland’s heart ! 
Ochone! Wilful Markee ! 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI.—Aveusr 18, 1894. 
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STROLL IN THE ZOO. 


THE MESSAGE FROM MARS. 
(Per favour of Mr. Punch.) 


Mr. Punch. So you’ve not been signalling to Mother Earth, after 
all, my noble Warrior ? 

Mars (with a wink). What do you think? Why should I dig 
canals 100 miles wide, and 2,000 miles long, or build bonfires as big 
as Scotland, when I can always communicate what I may have to say 
through you? : 

Because Mars looks spotty or misty, 
Some dreamers, with intellects twisty, 
Imagine, old horse, 
Mars is playing at Morse! 
All bosh! You ask Dyson or CHRISTIE. 

Mr. Punch. Mr. Mavnper ‘‘has you under his special charge,”’ 
hasn’t he? 

Mars. Much obliged to Mr. Maunper, I’m sure! Wants to take 
my photo, doesn’t he? As if I were a mere politician, a popular 
comedian, or ’ARRIET at the seaside on a Bank Holiday! 

Mr, Punch. Have you anv Bank Holidays in your planet ? 

Mars. Thank Sol, Mr. Punch, we have outlived the epoch of 
taking our pleasure in spasms, like your cockney victims of the 
vulgar voluptuary’s St. Vitus’s dance! ; 

Mr. Punch. Don’t be uppish, old man! ’Tis an ill-bred age of 
Kodaks, and Interviews, and other phases of popular Paul Pryism. 
But you’ve had your ignominious moments, Mars. If a ‘‘snap- 
shot’ could have been taken at you when held prostrate, chained, 
and captive, at the feet of Otus and Ephialtes, or, still worse, when 
caught with Venus in the iron net of Vulcan :— 


All heaven beholds, imprison’d as they lie, 
And unextinguish’d laughter shakes the sky. 


Mars. Spare me, excellent Punch. Eugh! ‘Thank heaven 
Olympus knew no Kodaks then, or ‘“‘the gay Apollo” would yet 
longer have had the laugh of me. 

Mr. Punch. Pardon me for awaking unpleasant memories! But 
even gods should not be bumptious, especially when, like the Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray, they ‘‘ have a past.” 

Mars. Well, anyhow I’ve been able to baffle the camera-wielders 
up to now. My ruddy countenance and ‘‘bluish radiance” have 
beaten Greenwich, and even licked the Lick! As they themselves 
admit, ‘‘ Mars up to the present has defied cameral detection.” 

Mr. Punch. But what about those ‘‘ bright spots’ P 

Mars. Have you no “‘ bright spots” even on your dull and foggy 
old planet? I have often noticed one at 85, Fleet Street. In June 
and December it emits thousands of brilliant sparks of a ‘‘ bluish 
radiance,” too. But I don’t jump to the conclusion that you are 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


‘‘ signalling’? to me. Look, the naked eye can see the Punchian 
‘‘ nrojection lumineuse”’ even from here! 

Mr. Punch. I do not have to ‘‘ signal’? my messages to ‘‘ Hellas ” 
or ‘‘ LockyrEr’s Land” by canals or ‘‘ten million are lights of 
100,000 candle-power apiece.’ Like the Sun, I am self-luminous, 
and do not, like the finest planets, shine by reflected light. 

Mars. Truefor you. And from your own intellectual observatory, 
like TEUFELSDROECKH “‘ alone with the stars,’”’ you ofttimes scan the 
heavens when, as LONGFELLOW says :— 

‘¢__ the first watch of night is given 
To the red planet Mars.” 


Mr. Punch. Precisely ! 


And earnest thoughts within me rise Thou beckonest with thy mailéd hand, 
When I behold afar, | And I am strong again. 


Suspended in the evening skies : 
The shield of that red star. The star of the unconquered will 
| He rises in my breast. 


I see thee stand Serene, and resolute and still, 
And calm, and self-possessed. 


[ Murmurs musingly. 


A star of strength! 
And smile upon my pain ; 


Mars. Ah yes! that’s all very pretty and poetical, and I’m much 
obliged to HENRY WaApDswoRrTH and the other bards who have lyric- 
ally glorified me. But Punch, old man, you and I know better ! 
Mother Earth has ever paid, and payeth still, far too much worship 
to Mars—the Mars of her own militant fancy. To tell you the truth, 
Punch, I’m sick of my old métzer, especially since Science stepped in 
and bedevilled it past bearing with her big guns, and dynamite- 
bombs, and treacherous torpedoes; weapons more fit for grubby 
rege: subterranean Cyclops than a god, a gentleman and a soldier 
ike me. 

Mr. Punch. Hoho! That’s the way the (LockyEr's) land lies, eh? 

Mars. Exactly. J wasn’t signalling to your stupid, conservative 
bellicose old world, which, like the Bourbons, learns nothing and 
forgets nothing. Could I write in plain Titanic capitals across a 
thousand square miles of my smoothest surface Mars’s Straight Tip 
to Mother Earth, viz. :— 


FIGHTING ’S AN EXPENSIVE BORE, 
SO DISARM AND WAR NO MORE! 


what effect would it have on any of you, from civilised England, 
with you to enlighten it, to the furious fighting dragons who are 
tearing each other in the eastern seas? None! But if any of your 
quidnunes really want to know what I would say if I did signal, 
tell them old Mars, grown wiser, has turned up War; has nailed 
his raven to a barn-door as a warning; has made a pet of Peace’s 
soft-plumed dove; and strongly advises the belligerent boobies on 
earth who take his old name in vain, and play his abandoned game 
still, to—go and do hkewise!!! 
Mr. Punch. By the cestus of Venus, and so I will!!! 
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ODE TO IXION. 


(By a Sympathetic, but Super- 
ficial Observer. ) 


On! the hardest of hearts some 
compassion must feel 

For that modern Ixion, the 
Man on the Wheel! 

See him scouring the roads on 
his spindl -spoked spider, 
Dust-hid till you scarce tell 
the ‘‘ bike” from its rider ; 
His abdomen shrunken, his 
shoulders up-humped, 
With the gaping parched lips 

of one awfully pumped. 
Could a camel condemned to 
the treadmill look worse ? 
Sure those lips,*could he close 
them, would shape to a curse 
On his horrible doom! As I 
aze and stand by 
With a pang at my heart, and 
a tear In my eye 


I think of Ixion; the Wander- 


ing Jew, 

That Cork-leggéd Dutchman 
—the Flying One, too, 

And ee victims of piti- 
less speed ; 

And I own, while thezr cases 
were frightful indeed, 

The Bicyelist’s fate is the 
worser by far. 

Poor soul!!! The small ‘‘ pub,” 
and a ‘‘pull’’ at the ‘‘ bar,” 

Appear your best comfort. 
Imagine the cheer 

Of a slave of the ‘‘ bike” 
whose sole solace is beer ! 

You can’t see the prospect; 
your eyes are cast down 

Like Bunyan’s Muck-raker ; 
your brows in a frown 
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WHERE TO GO. 


Antwerp—if you are not tired of Exhibitions. 
Boulogne—if you don’t mind the mud of the port. 


iia | 
CONJUGAL EGOTISM. 


‘¢ WHAT A STUPID PAPER THIS IS, ROBERT ! 
You INmthe 


Of purposeless effort are woe- 
fully knit ; 

Of Nature’s best charms you 
perceive not a bit. 

The hedge your horizon, the 
long, dusty road } 

Is your sole point of sight. 
Wretched victim, what goad 

Of Fate, or sheer folly, thus 
urges you on? 

Old torments—like poor Io’s 
gadfly—are gone, 

And yet, like Orestes, the 
Fury-whipped, you 

Wheel on, as some comet 
wheels on through the blue 

In billion-leagued cycles less 
dreary than is 

The cycle on which round the 
wide world you whiz! 

Eh? Cuttinga record? You 
like it? The goose!!! 

A task without pleasure, a toil 
without use! 

Poor soul! You are worse than 

Ixion, I feel, 

|For he was not tied by himself 

to the wheel! 


The Plaint of the Un- 
willing Peer. 


'From my M.P.’s seat I—oh, 
| the pity !—must move. 
Tam one of Rank’s sorrowful 


eirs ; 

For the Commons Fate bids me 
dissemble my love, 

hitaa cere But why did she kick me 
i \\\ upstairs ? 

On Ticx.—The Modern 
Novel is a blend of the Erotic, 
the Neurotic, and the Tommy- 
rotic. 


Not A WORD ABOUT 


THE INCONVENIENCED TRAVELLER’S PHRASE-BOOK. 
(To be Translated as Required.) 
Way have you thrown my boxes down with such violence that 


their contents have become distributed on the platform ? 


Cologne—if you are not particular about the comfort of your nose. ite: 
. Why is it necessary to strike me on the head with a stick because 


Dieppe—if you like bathing in the foreign 


Hi 
A 


a Hil NF fashion. I am taking my proper place at the ticket-office ? 
Ye \ | ik : : : A 
es i Etretat—if solitude has commanding| Why have you refused to give me change for a 
a Ba charms. sovereign, minus the eighteenpence you have the 
a, Florence—if you are partial to 100° in the | right to charge for my fare ? 
= shade. Why do you close the door of communication when 
Genoa—if you have no objection to mos- | | offer a remonstrance ? | 

quitoes. Why can I not obtain redress upon complaint to the 


station-master ? 
Nhy am I chased off the premises by a private 
policeman when I am anxious to catch the next train? 
Why is my luggage being placarded with places 
that certainly do not correspond with my desired 
destination P 
Why can I not have my tea cool enough to drink ? 


Heidelberg—if you are not tired of the 
everlasting castle. 

Interlacken—if the Jungfrau has the 
advantage of novelty. 

Java—if you wish to eat its jelly on the 


: spot. 
Kandahar—if you are not afraid of Afghan treachery. 
ees you are fond of riots and émeutes. and why I am hurried out of the refreshment-room 
Wane se are determined to do the Chateau D’If, ete can ae my bread and butter ? 
ms are anxious to perform an ante-mortem duty. y must I pay half-a-crown for comestibles valued h 

ae it adds ee Lausanne, _ at oe than a shilling ? piss 2 gets 

‘is—if vou have not been there for at least a fortnight. y am I forced into a carriage already overcrowded with aged 
anne qualifying for admission to a lunatic asylum, | females, sickly children, and snarling spaniels ? : 
oe i Bs ou have never had the local fever and want to try it. Why can I not have a seat, considering I have paid the full fare, 

rasbourg—if you are hard up for an appropriate destination. and amply tipped the guard ? 
Turin—if it is the only town you have not seen in Treaty: hy can I not have a window open, considering that the glass 
Vig—it you affect the Isle of Skye in a thunder-storm. ae eae aes 
Venice—if you scorn stings and evil odours . hy can I not smoke, having chosen a smoking carriage ? 
Wiesbaden—if you can enjoy sconer ta 7 Why should I be dictated to by a disagreeable and elderly 
Seer aie eens ry gambling. stranger, who snores half the journey, and helps herself to ardent 
Ziteipaaten, you . willing to risk assault and battery. spirits in the tunnels ? 
you can think of no other place to visit. Why should I be threatened with imprisonment, and be only 

N.B.—The above places are where to go on the keep-moving- 


XB pendan a i ahr my en boone: I have lost my ticket ? 
eae ‘ nd, las or the : i i 
alk Lg re shh you want to know ‘‘ Wuerre To Sray,”—we tori el ath T decleel tp ene 


Peddlington-on-the-Ditch when I desired to reach the British Coast 
$< en route for Paris P 


Te 
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AIRS RESUMPTIVE. 


TII.—TxHE RIME OF THE ANCIENT 
SAWBATH-BREAKER. 


(Being a Record of the 12th.) 


Ir was anancient poacher-man, 
Bronzed as a penny-bun ;— 
‘* By thy beady eye, now tell 
me why, 
Thou offspring of a gun, 


O tell me why beneath thy 
Exceeding hoary tuft[chin’s 
Precisely half a brace of grouse 
Hangs, admirably stuffed?’ 


He blinked his beady eye; his 
voice 
Was singularly clear ; 
And as I listened to his tale 
I could not choose but hear. 


‘* Mon, ye mun ken I have not 
aye 
Been sec a feckless loon; 
In me behold the wreck of what 
Was once The McAroon. 


Oft have I made a merrie bag 
Across my native heath; 
Shot o’er my ain ancestral 
dawgs 
Or aiblins underneath. 
Until lang syne, a monie year— 


Ye couldna weel be born— 
The Dhan twalfth of August 


€ 
Upon a Sawbath morn. 


Braw were the birds, my gun 
was braw, 
My bluid was pipin’ hot ; 
I thocht it crime to gie ’em 


time- 
-Allowance like a yacht. 


Searce had I bagged but ane 
wee bird, 
There was the de‘il to pay : 
It’s unco deadly skaith wi’ 


Scots 
To break the Sawbath day. 


THE OBSTINACY OF THE PARENT. 


Emily Jane. ‘‘YES, I’M ALWAYS A-SAYIN’ TO FATHER AS ’E OUGHTER 
RETIRE FROM THE CROSSIN’, BUT KEEP AT IT ’E WILL, THOUGH IT AIN’T| The moving tones of brave, 


THE FLY ROUTE TO CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


(By Our Imaginary Interviewer.) 


I rounp the great man surrounded by plans and models of any 
number of wonderful inventions. Here was a clever scheme for 
spending a week's holiday in the Mountains of the Moon, there a 
recipe for removing the spots from the 
face of the sun. It would take, too long 
to give an inventory of all the marvels. 
Enough to say their name was legion. 

‘* And so you have discovered the secret 

CA of aérial navigation?”’ I asked, after I 
&. SQ ; was comfortably seated. 
Re The great man smiled. He evidently 
had solved the diflicult problem. 

‘=  ** J suppose that now you and all will be 

» °’> able to do without ships and railways? I 


MS at) pute we shall be independent of cabs 

aoe aio iD, and omnibuses ? 
= ANH ul Once more there was a smile. I was 
answered. ‘‘ Of course,” I continued,‘‘ you will be able to take your 


aérial contrivances to all the countries of the earth? What is there to 
revent you from starting flying-machines from London to Paris, or 
serlin, or even Timbuctoor”? Again there was a pleasant smile. 
Evidently my guess was a good one. 

** You will be able to travel thousands of miles without the assist- 
ance of rails? You will dispense with land and water? All you will 
require will be the atmosphere, and that is always with us—always 
at our service,” 

Again my suggestions remained uncontradicted. 

‘** Tt is truly marvellous,” I remarked; ‘‘ truly marvellous! And 
you have commenced? You have been able to float through the air 
for a dozen, a hundred feet?’’ There was a smile once again. 

‘* And yet, perhaps, as railways and steamships are still ‘firm’ on 
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The billies wha the nicht before 
Were fou at my expense, 
They deaved the meenister 

aboot 
My verra bad offence. 


An’ a’ the Kirk declared the 
work 
Was perfect deevilrie, : 
An’ hung the bird by this 
absurd 
Arrangement whilk ye see. 


Twal’ month an’ mair my 
shame I bear 
Beneath the curse o’ noon, 
A paltry wraith of what was 


once 
The Laird 0’ McARroon. 


An’ aye when fa’s the blessed 
twalfth 
Upo’ the Sawbath day, 
I bear the bird in this absurd 
An’ aggravatin’ way.’ 


The ancient ceased his sorry 


tale, 
And craved a trifling boon, 
To wet the whistle of what 
was once 
The Laird o’ McARoon. 


Ditto to Mr. Courtney. 


As after jackdaw chatter and 
owl-hooting, 

Gratefully follows Philomel'’s 
dulcet fiuting ; 

So, after HANBURY’s gibes and 
HEALY'’s jeers, 


JUST NO MORE ’N THE BROOM AS ’OLDS ’IM UP 


CoUKTNEY’S cool reason glad- 
dens patriot ears. 
-- --. | O, st sic omnes! But though 
" \ his sole voice 
, Sound ‘‘in the wilderness,” 
yet some rejoice 
To hear, ’midst blare of venom- 
ed wrath and vanity, 


{?? 


sound-hearted sanity. 


the Stock Exchange, it may be just as well to allow our holdings in 
those securities to remain undisturbed ? What do you think? It 
is scarcely time to speculate for a fall?’? Once more he smiled, and 
as smiling is infectious, I joined him in his merriment. 


TO A VETERAN CHAMPION. 


(At Clifton, on Aug. 9, inGloucestershirev. Middlesex, Dr. W.G.GRAcEcom- 
pleted his 1000 runs in first-class matches this summer. The other players 
who share this distinction are ABEL, ALBERT WARD, and BROCKWELL. ] 


WELL hit! If. Punch chalks it up once more— 
Your ten-hundredth run between the ‘‘ creases” ! 
Why, this (at twenty-two yards apiece) is 
Twelve-miles-and-a half for this season’s score! 
But stay! we’ve no business to ‘‘ notch” each mile! 
With your cuts and draws, and your drives and trick hits, 
You’ve only to stand still before the wickets, 
And straight to the boundary ‘‘ fours” compile! 


With Asret, Waxkp, BRocKkwELL, you hold your own, 
As ’94 cricket now nears its finish ; 
We’ll hope your four figures will ne’er diminish— 
As ‘‘ Grand Old Bat”’ you shall e’er be known! 


QUEER QUERIES.—Tre Law anp THr Lapy.—Can it really 
be true that at a place called Onehunga, in New Zealand, they have 
a lady as Mayor? Surely this is altogether ‘‘ w/tra vires,” as well 
as being ultra-virile! My legal knowledge—which is considerable— 
convinces me that there is a fatal flaw in the so-called election of a 
woman to the chief post in a municipality, even in New Sheland—I 
mean New Zealand. It’s quite settled law that a femme sole cannot 


be a Corporation ; then how, I should like to know, can she preside 


Possibly some legal readers will say if their 


over a Corporation f 
BARRISTER (UNCALLED FOR), 


opinion coincides with mine. 


i‘ 


, 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

EXTRACTED FROM THE DIARY OF TOBY, M.P. 
suse of Lords, Monday Night, August 6.—Manrxiss expected to 
ah Sent that ah around the Budget he didn’t commence 
on second reading of the Bill. Sat mysteriously quiet on that 
occasion. Unexpectedly broke out at following sitting, wanting to 
know what Herscuett meant by saying Judicial Committee of eh 

Council had arrived at conclusion that Lords had no power to amen 

a money bill. ‘‘ Where’s your report ?”’ he asked, Produce it. 
Lorp CHANCELLOR didn’t happen to have it in his waistcoat pocket 
or secreted in wig. Marxiss gave notice that he would. to-night 
formally move for production of report. Flutter of interest in House. 


Commons flocked in prepared for some fresh ‘* blazing indiscre- | 


tion.” Found the Markiss sitting on woolsack chatting with Lorp 
CHancerLtor. Held book between them, as 
young persons about to marry are wont to. do 
when attending morning or evening service. 
Vague idea that presently they would rise and 
singahymn. Lord CHANCELLOR quite equal 
to it, being a big gun at the Bar Musical So- 
ciety and very fond of the Opera, Nothing 
however came of it, at least, not in that direc- 
tion. When hour for public business arrived 
Marxiss left woolsack carrying the tune book 
with him. His motion for report of Judicial 
Committee stood half way down Orders of the 
Day. When it was reached Marxiss said 
nothing. Naturally other peers were silent, 
and whilst commoners accustomed to other 
ways of transacting business were marvelling 
as to what had happened, and what would 
sista House adjourned, practically for a 
week, 

‘“* Well,” said Sark for once nonplussed ; 
‘‘ certainly if there is a place in the world 
where ’e don’t know where ’e are, it’s the 
House of Lords. When a peer is expected to 
speak he sits dumb. When arrangements have 
been made for a quiet sitting, the MARKISS or 
some other big gun is sure to go off unex- 
pectedly with alarming consequences,” 

Business done.—Irish Evicted Tenants Bill 
passed Report Stage in Commons. 

Tuesday.—It is the unexpected that happens 
in the House of Commons. Befel to-night with 
dramaticsuddenness. Third reading of Evicted 
Tenants Bill moved. At eleven o’clock JosEPH 
resumed his seat with pleased consciousness of 
haying cast some balm, in the shape of vitriol, 
over Irish Question. House crowded ; Drvon- 
SHIRE, in depression and dinner dress, looked 
down from Peers’ Gallery. Over the clock sat 
SanpHuRst, presently to move first reading of 
Bill in House of Lords. Arranged Bill should 
finally leave Commons to-night. Only one 
hour in which Prince ArTHuR might speak, 
and JoHN Mortey reply. JosrpH having des- 
patched his final arrow at his old friends the 
Irish Members, the shaft being barbed with 
points composing pleasing legend, ‘‘ Violence, 
Agitation, Dishonesty,’ Prince ARTHUR rose, 
with evident intent of showing, as has hap- 
pened several times this Session, how the same 
sort of thing may be said with better effect in 
quite another way. 

Simultaneously from below gangway uprose the tall figure of JoHN 
Ditton. Opposition roared with despairing indignation. Every- 
ae settled, to last button on the gaiter; JosEPH had had his half- 

our; Prince ArrHUR would take his, honourably leaving JoHn 


bright things to say; but what was one speech among so many? 
Perish his speech, rather than the whole arrangements of Parliamen- 
tary week 18 upset. So gracefully stood aside; Dixon took his 
half hour; JoHN Morrey followed in Me Sa fighting form, 
marking fresh step in steady improvement as Parliamentary debater ; 
and before midnight all was over. : 

Business done. — Evicted Tenants Bill read third time by 199 
votes against 167. : 

Wednesday.—M. de Londres—the Hangman, as blunt Britons put 
it—ecalled to-day. House engaged on Committee of Equalisation 
of Rates Bill; seat fuund for Monsieur under Gallery, where private 
secretaries of ministers and heads of public offices sit when Bills 
affecting their departments are under discussion. 3 “ 

‘‘ Monsieur has something to do with the Home Office, m’est ce 
pas?” Tasked Sark. ‘‘ Looked in, I suppose, to help AsquirH ?”’ 

‘* No,” said the Member for Sark. ‘‘It’s 
not that. He’s heard House intends to sus- 
pend the Standing Orders. Wants to see how 
we go to work. Not above taking a wrinkle 
even from amateurs.” ; ; 

‘* Ah,” said W. P. Jackson, throwing up his 
hands with gesture of despair. ‘* Knew it 
would come to this under present Government. 
First the guillotine, then the gallows.” 

Business done.—Quite a lot. 

Thursday.—Southerners long heard of plea- 
surable hours spent in Committee-room up- 
stairs, where Scotch Members been engaged 
for weeks in Grand Committee on their Local 
Government Bill. Such badinage! such per- 
siflage! not omitting refreshing influences of 
another kind familiar in Noctes Ambrosiane. 
Tis said, when conversation flagged quite usual 
thing for J. B. BALFouR and CHARLES PEARSON 
to strip off coats and waistcoats, place two 
umbrellas crosswise on floor, and go through 
sword-dance, TREVELYAN in the chair leading 
off colourable imitation of bagpipe accompani- 
ment, in which Committee joined in mad 
chorus. 

Not sure about that. Absolutely no doubt 
that on last day of meeting all the members 
stood on chairs, with one foot on the table, and, 
holding hands, sang ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 
Bound to say they seem to have exhausted all” 
their hilarity in Committee-room. PARKER 
SuirH still a good deal to say; Hozrer not 
uncommunicative; and Watrer M‘LAREN 
enjoys keen satisfaction of insisting on Division 
that presents smallest minority of the series. 
But, on the whole, House seems filled with what 
Sark tell me Edinburgh, occasionally suffering 
from the visitation, calls ‘tan easterly haar.” 

Through the cold, wet, white fog, comes one 
gleam of light. JoHn Mortey brings in a Bill 
making further provision with respect to Irish 
Congested Districts Board. SPEAKER puts cus- 
tomary question, ‘* Who is prepared to bring in 
this Bill?” ‘*‘ Mr. ArrHur Barrour and 
myself,”’ responds the Cuier SECRETARY; and 
the House gratefully goes off into a tit of 
laughter. 

‘* Lovely in life,” exclaims Davin PLUNKET, 
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The Macgregor proposes to “ toss the Caber”— looking with almost equal affection on his two 
tua? next Semel right hon. friends, ‘‘on the Congested Districts 


i Board (Ireland) Bill they are not divided.” 
Business done.—Scotch Local Government Bill. 
Friday.—Another ‘‘ Nicht wi’ Burns.’ Sadder even than the last. 
But sooner over. By eleven o’clock report stage agreed to. ‘*‘ Shall 
we take third reading now, or would you like a third night with the 


Mortey his thirty minutes, Then Division called ; Bill read third | Bill?” asked TREVELYAN, 


time; sent on to Lords: Commons comfortably h by hal 
twelve. And here was Joun Ditton saan mathe Gpkt cacod ie 
: é D ming th 
oe and inuendos of the genial JosErx! Bere nenb.ta cena 
oak tose ; Ditton folded his arms and faced it. A bad sign 
Hs Sroka Remember it in years gone by, when all things were 
ater el a ; gta Pe was Chief Secretary, and, next to 
4 “hula, J Ve ao . a 
was iciepes oat pablmeara rish Members fighting for Home Rule 
ILLON in that attitude evidently j : : 

: yimmoveable; various suggestions 
yaad ai es the Twelve o’Clock Rule, and sit till all < over ; 
til Shei akong sate. Finally agreed that Debate should be adjourned 
fight of Sean to-morrow, the day on which, at end of last real 

8 ~esslon, most Members were off on the delayed holiday. 


Out of this di] ¢ tes : 
Had prepared his pee nance Arran delivered a grateful House. 


ech through long sitting ; doubtless had many ‘‘ There is nothing o/d under the sun—or the moon ! ” 


A shudder ran through the House; when it was over Bill hurried 
past final stage. Business done—Winding-up rapidly. 


THE NEW NEWNESS. 


** THERE is nothing new under the sun.” 
So said the proverbial preacher. 
But surely ’twas only his fun! 
A modern and up-to-date teacher 
Would tell him that Humour, and Art, 
And Daughters, and Wives, and Morality, 
All aim to make a fresh start 
Tn novel (and nauseous) reality ; 
And the wail of the Wise Man will be, pretty soon, 
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TO A SURREY HOSTESS, 


(A Parodic Vote of Thanks toa Town Matron, 
who took a House in the Country.) 


Lapy CLara SHERE DE SHERE, 

Through me you now shall win renown ; 
It nearly broke my country heart 

To come back to the dusty town. 
In kindliest way, you bade 


me stay 
And nothing better I de- 
sired, 
But Daty witha great big D 
Called far too loud, and 
I retired. 


Lady Ciara SHERE DE 


HERE 
I wonder if you’ll like 
your name! 
Oh! noe og all began to 


cha 
And laugh the moment 
A that I came. 

Yet would I take more for 

the sake 

Of your dear daughter’s 
: girlish charms, 
A simple maiden not yet four 

Is good to take up in one’s arms. 


Lady CLARA SHERE DE SHERE, 

Some newer pupil you must find, 
Who, when you pile his plate sky-high, 
Will meekly say he does not mind. 
You sought to beat my power to eat, 

An empty pie was my reply. 
The cat you left in Grosvenor Square 
Is not more hungry now than I. 


Lady CLARA SHERE DE SHERE, 

You sometimes took a mother’s view, 
And feared lest winsome DoroTHy 

Should learn too much from me—or you. 
Indeed I heard one bitter word 

That scarce were fit for her to hear ; 
Our language had not that repose 

Which rightly fits a SHeRE DE SHERE, 


Lady CLARA SHERE DE SHERE. 

The marriage bells rang for the Hall. 
The flags were flying at your door ; 

You spoke of them with curious gall. 
How you decried the pretty bride 

And swore her dresses weren’t by WortTH, 
And gaily went to church to stare 

At her of far too noble birth. 


Trust me, CLARA SHERE DE SHERE, 
The man I saw who’s rather bent, 
The grand old gardener at your house 
Prefers the bride of high descent. 
Howe’er that be, it seems to me 
’Tis all important what one eats. 
Milk pudding ’s more than caviare, 
And simple food than coloured sweets, 


CLARA, CLARA SHERE DE SHERE, 
If time be heavy on your hands, 
And there are none within your reach 
To play at tennis on your lands, 
Oh! see the tennis court is marked, 
And take care that it doesn’t rain, 
Then stay at Shere another month 
And ask me down to stay again. 


A VOICE FROM “THE UPPER SUCKLES.” 


My coop Mr. Puncu,—I notice that in 


spite of all London being out of town, a 


number of persons have been holding, or pro- 
pose holding, a meeting condemnatory of the 
House of Lords. I fancy, regardless of the 
close of the season, the site chosen has been 
or will be Hyde Park. Perhaps, under these 
circumstances, you, as the representative of 


the nation—equally of the aristocracy and ‘is discovered you shall hear the result. 


VOL, CYL, 


+. 


the democracy—will allow me a few lines 
space in which to express my sentiments. 

My good Sir, I am considerably past 
middle age, and yet, man and boy, have 
been in the House of Peers quite half-a- 
dozen years. I cannot say that I was added 
to the number of my colleagues because I 
was an eminent lawyer, or a successful 
general, or a great statesman. I believe 
my claim to the distinction that was con- 
ferred upon me,—now many summers since, 
—was the very considerable services I was 
able to afford that most useful industry the 
paper decoration of what may be aptly 
termed ‘‘the wooden walls of London.” 
When called upon to select an appropriate 
territorial title, I selected, without hesitation, 
the Barony of Savon de Soapleigh. Savon 
is a word of French extraction, and denotes 
the Norman origin of my illustrious race. 
Not only was I able to assist at the regenera- 
tion of the ‘‘ great unwashed,” but also to do 
considerable service to the grand cause with 
which my party in politics is honourably 
associated. I was able to contribute a very 
large sum to the election purse, and having 
fought and lost several important consti- 
tuencies, was amply rewarded by the coronet 
that becomes me so well, the more especially 
when displayed upon the panelsof my carriage. 

You will ask me, no doubt (for this is an 
age of questions), what I have done since I 
entered the Upper Chamber? I will reply 
that I have secured a pagein Burke, abstained 
from voting, except to oblige the party whips, 
and, before all and above all, pleased my lady 
wife. And yet there are those who would 
wish to abolish the House of Peers! There 
are those who would do away with our ancient 
nobility! Perish the thought! for in the 
House of Peers I see the reflection of the 
nation’s greatness. 

But you may ask 
me, ‘‘ Would I do 
anything to improve 
that Chamber?” 
And I would answer, 
- Yestices] 7 awould 
say, ‘‘Do not in- 
crease its numbers; 
it is already large 
enough,” 

Itiscommonknow- 
ledge that a gentle- 
man of semi-medi- 
cinal reputation, who 
has been as beneficial, 
or nearly as beneficial, 
to the proprietors of 
&."I\ hoardings as myself 
wishes to be create 
Viscount Cough of Mixture. Yet another 
of the same class desires to be known to 
generations yet unborn as Lord Tobacco of 
Cigarettes; whilst. a third, on account of 
the attention he has paid to the ‘‘ under- 
standings”’ (pardon the plaisanterte) of the 

eople, is anxious to figure on the roll of 
faaone as ‘* Baron de Boots.” 

My good Mr. Punch, such an extension 
of the House of Peers merely for the satis- 
faction of the vanity of a number of vulgar 
and puffing men would-be a scandal to our 
civilisation. No, my good Sir, our noble 
order is large enough. I am satisfied that 
it should not be extended, and when I am 
satisfied the opinions of every one else are | 
(and here I take a simile from an industry 
that has given me my wealth) ‘‘ merely | 
bubbles—bubbles of soap.” / 

And now I sign myself, not as of old, plain | 
Joz Snooxs, but Yours very faithfully, | 

Savon DE SoAPLEIGH. 

P.S.—I am sure my long line of ancestors 


would agree with me. When that long line 


I 
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BYGONES. 


THE midsummer twilight is dying, 

The golden is turning to gray, 

And my troublesome thoughts are a-flying 
To the days that have vanished away, 
When lifehad no 
crosses for me, 

love, 

But Proctors 
and _ bulldogs 
and dons, 

And I used to 
write sonnets to 
thee, love, 

In the dreamy 
old garden of 
John’s, 


By Jove! What 
a time :we just 


had, love, 
That week you 
were up for ,| 


Commem, ! 
The dances and 
icnics — egad, 
ove, 

How strange 
to be thinking 
of them ! 

How we laughed at the dusty old doctors, 

And the Vice with his gorgeous gold gown, 

And you thought it a shame that the Proctors : 

Were constantly sending me down. . 


We danced and we dined and we boated, 
Did the lions all quite comme il faut, 

And I felt a strange thrill when you voted 
Old JoHNnNIr’s the best of the show. 

I remember your eager delight, love, 
With our garden and chapel and hall— 

And oh, for that glorious night, love, 
When we went to the Balliol ball !. 


There is very poor pleasure in dancing 
In a stuffy hot ball-room in June—. 
And the Balliol lawn looked entrancing 
In the silvery light of the moon. 
I fancy the thought had occurred, love, 
To somebody else besides me, 
For I managed, with scarcely a word, love, 
To get-you to smile and agree, 


We sat on the Balliol lawn, love, 
And the hours flew as fast as you please, 
Till the rosy-tipped fingers of dawn, love, 
Crept over the Trinity trees. 
A stranger might say he had never 
Heard trash in a vapider key; 
But no conversation has ever 
Been half so delicious to me. 


I seemed to be walking on air, love; 
And oh, how I quivered when you 
Snipped off a ei of your hair, love, 
And said you were fond of me too. ; 
I clasped it again and again, love, 
To my breast with a passionate vow. 
There ever since it has lane love, 
And there it is lying just now. 


I find myself gasping for air, : 
For my throat is choked up with a lump, 


ove, 

Which surely should never be there. 
And I sadly bethink me that life, love, 
Won’t always run just as we will— 
For you are another man’s wife, love, 

And I am a bachelor still 


—But my heart gives a horrible thump, love, 


= : 


Common (Gas) Metre. 


‘* Liaut metres” there are many, 
The lightest of the lot 

Is what is called ‘*the Penny- 
-in-the -Slot!” 
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AY! Go J y 
AWAY WITH YOUR NASTY Monry! I cAn’r po WITH ANY MORE OF IT!” 


EMBARRAS DE RICHESSES. 


The Old Lady of Threadneedle Street. ‘Go aw 
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EMBARRAS DE RICHESSES. 


_[“ The Bank Return shows considerable addi- 
tions to the reserve and the stock of bullion.””— 
** Times,” on “ Money Market,’’| 


RicuEr Old Lady you’ll not meet, 
Than this one, of Threadneedle Street. 
Nicer Old Lady none, nor neater, 
But, like the boy in Struwwelpeter, 
That whilom chubby, ruddy lad, 
The dear old dame looks sour and sad ; 
Nay, long time hath she seemed dejected, 
And her once fancied fare rejected. 
She screams out—‘‘ Take the gold away! 
Oh, take the nasty stuff away ! 
I won’t have any gold to-day.” 


This Dame, like Danaé of old 
Has long been wooed in showers of gold, 
By Jupiters of high finance; 
But, sick of that cold sustenance, 
Or surfeited, or cross, or ill, | 
The dear Old Lady cries out still— 
‘* Not any gold for me, I say ! | 
Oh, take the nasty stuff away !! 
I won’t have any more to-day!!!” 
And on my word it is small wonder, 
For in her spacious house, and under, 
Of bullion she hath boundless store, 
And scarcely can find room for more. 
Filled every pocket, purse, safe, coffer, 
And still the crowds crush round and offer 
Their useless, troublesome deposits, 
To cram her cupboards, choke her closets, 
What marvel then that she should say— 
‘** Oh, take the nasty stuff away! 
I won’t have any more to-day!!” 


The yoor Old Lady once felt pride as 
A sort of modern Mrs, Midas ; 
For all she touches turns to gold 
Within her all-embracing hold ; 
Gold solid as the golden leg 
Of opulent Miss Kilmansegge, 
But, Jike that lady, poor-rich, luckless, 
She values now the yellow muck less, 
Though once scraped up with assiduity, 
Because of its sheer superfluity. 
It blocks her way, it checks the breath of her; | 
She dreads lest it should be the death of her. 
With bullion she could build a Babel, 
So screams, as loud as she is able,— 

‘* Not any more, good friends, I say! 

For goodness gracious go away 1! 

I won't take any more to day!!!” 


They beg, they pray, they strive to whecdle 
The Old Lady of the Street Threadneedle. 
The cry is still they come! they come! 
Men worth a ‘‘ million” or a ** plum,” 
The ‘‘ goblin,” or the ‘‘ merry monk” ; 
Constantly chinketh, chink-chank-chunk ! 
In ‘‘ Gladstone”’ or in canvas bag ; 

But sourly she doth eye the “‘ swag,” 
Peevishly gathers round her skirt, 

As though the gold were yellow dirt. 
Crying, *‘ Oh, get away now, do! 

I’m really getting sick of you. 

The proffered ‘ stuff’ I must refuse ; 

I have far more than I can use. 

I’ve no more need or wish for money 
Than a surfeited bee for honey. 

Money ’s a drug, a nauseous dose. 

At cash the Market cocks its nose. 

Tis useless as the buried talent, 

Or the half-crown to a poor pal lent ; 

As gilded oats to hungry nag. 

Away with bulging purse and bag! 

They are a bother and a pest. 

I will not store, I can’t invest. 

With your ‘old stocking’ be content, 


| 


I can’t afford you One per Cent. 
Bullion ’s a burden and a bore. 
I cannot do with any more! 

Not any more for me, I say 

Oh, take the nasty stuff away 

I won’t have any gold to-day!!!” 


ot, 


| 
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THE NEW AIR. 
(To an Old Tune.) 


O RAYLEIGH now, this raelly strange is 
This New Nitrogen ! 

Air that into water changes 
Seem not new to men, 

(All our atmosphere this summer 
Has been ‘‘ heavy wet,’’) 

But sheer solid air seems rummer, 
More Munchausenish yet! 

New things now are awfully common ; 
And it seems but fair, 

With New Humour, Art, and Woman, 
We should have New Air. 

‘* Lazy air,” one calls it gaily ; 
Seasonable, very! 

Will it quiet us, dear RAYLEIGH, 
Soothe us, make us merry ? 


ON THE SAFE SIDE. 


Brown. ‘‘By GEORGE, JONES, THAT ’S A HANDSOME UMBRELLA! 
| Jones. ‘I DECLINE TO ANSWER UNTIL I’VE CONSULTED MY LAWYER!” 
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WHERE DID YOU GET IT?” 


Still the flurry, cool the fever, 
Calm the nervous stress 
If it be so, you for ever 
Punch will praise and bless. 
Will the New Air set—oh! grand Sir !— 
Life to a new tune? 
Lead us to a Lotos-Land, Sir, 
Always afternoon ? 
One per cent. seems rather little! 
Can’t you make it more ? 
When ’tis solid is it brittle ? 
Liquid, does it pour ? 
RaytEIcH ? No? You don’t say so! 
What lots of funny things you know! 


Tue DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A BAD GERMAN 
BAND AND A BEATEN CRICKET TEAM. — One 
| fails to play in time and the other to “‘ play 
out time.” 


LYRE AND LANCET. 
(4 Story in Scenes.) 
PART VIII.—SURPRISES —AGREEABLE AND OTHERWISE. 
Scene XIIL.—The Amber Boudoir, Sir Rupert has just entered. 
Sir Rupert, Ha, Maisrm, my dear, glad to see you. Well, Ro- 


| westa, how are you, eh? You’re looking uncommonly well! No 
| idea you were here! 


Spurrell (to himself). Sir Rupert! He’ll have me out of this 


| pretty soon, I expect! 


Lady Cantire (aggrieved). We have been in the house for the best 
part of an hour, Rupert—as you might have discovered by inquir- 


| ing—buit no doubt you preferred your comfort to welcoming a guest 


who was merely your sister ! ; 

Sir Rup. ie himself). Beginning already! (Aloud.) Very 
sorry—got rather wet riding—had to change everything, And I 
knew ALBINIA was here, ; 

Lady Cant. (magnanimously). Well, we won't begin to quarrel 
the moment we meet; and you are forgetting your other guest. 
(In an undertone.) Mr. Spurrett—the Poet—wrote Andromeda, 
(Aloud.) Mr. SpuRRELL, come and let me present f 
you to my brother. 
~ Sir-Rup. Ah, how dye do? (Zo himself, as he 
‘shakes hands.) What the deuce am I to say to this 
fellow? (Aloud.) Glad to see you here, Mr. SpuR- 
RELL— heard all about you—Andromeda, eh? Hope 
you ’ll manage to amuse yourself while you’re with 
us; afraid there’s not much you can do now though. 

Spurr. (to himself). Horse in_a bad way; time §@ 
they let me see it. (Aloud.) Well, we must see, RR 
Sir; I’ll do all J can. \ 

Sir Rup. You see, the shooting ’s done now. 

Spurr. (to himself, professionally piqued). They 
might have waited till I’d seen the horse before they 
shot him! After calling me in like this! (A/oud.) 
Oh, I’m sorry to hear that, Sir Rupert. I wish I 
could have got here earlier, I’m sure. 

Sir Rup. Wish we’d asked you a month ago, if 
you’re fond of shooting. Thought you might look 
down on Sport, perhaps. 

Spurr. (to himself). Sport? Why, he’s talking of 
birds—not the horse! (Aloud.) Me, Sir Ruperr? 
Not much! I’mas keen on aday’s gunning as any 
man, though I don’t often get the chance now. 

Sir Rup. (to himself, pleased). Come, he don’t seem 
strong against the Game Laws! (Aloud.) Thought 

ou didn’t look asif you sat-over your desk all day! 
here’s hunting still, of course.’ Don’t know whether 
you ride ? 

Spurr. Rather so, Sir! Why, I was born and 
bred in a sporting county, and as long as my old 
uncle was alive, I could go down to his farm and get 
a run with the hounds now and again. 

Sir Rup. (delighted). Capital! Well, our next 
meet is on Tuesday—best part of the country ; nearly 
all grass, and nice clean post and rails. You must 
stay over for it. Got a mare that will carry your 
weight perfeetly, and I think I can promise you a 
run—eh, what do you say ? 

Spurr. (to himself, in surprise). He is a chummy 
old cock! Ill wire old Spavin that I’m detained on biz; and I’ll 
tell em to send my riding-breeches down! (Aloud.) It’s uncom- 
monly kind of you, Sir, and I think I can manage to stop on a bit. 

Lady Culverin (to herself). Ruprrt must be out of hissenses! It’s 
bad enough to have him here till Monday! (Aloud.) We mustn’t 
forget, Rurert, how valuable Mr. SpurREti’s time is: it would 
be too selfish of us to detain him here a day longer than—— 

Lady Cant. My dear, Mr. Spurrett has already said he can 
manage it ; so we may all enjoy his society with a clear conscience. 
(Lady CULVERIN conceals her sentiments with difficulty.) And now 
aaa = you fee Me heaey think I’ll go-to my room and rest 

, a8 l’m rather faticue i 
people coming pa ee toner and you have all these tiresome 
[She rises, and leaves the room: the other ladies follow her 
ae rapt ian = 
ady Culv, tUPERT, m going up now with ISA. 
eee whore we've put Mr, SPURRELL, don’t you? The Yemen 
_ Sir Rup. Take you up now, if you like, Mr, Souammny fe ae 
just seven, though. Suppose you don’t take an hour to dress, eh ? 

Spurr. Oh dear no, Sir, nothing like it ! (To himself.) Won't 
take me two minutes as I am now! I’d better tell him —} gieicane 
my bag hasn’t come. I don’t believe it has, and, any way, it’s a tc 
excuse. (Aloud.) The—the fact is, Sir Rupert. I’m ‘afraid that 
my luggage has been unfortunately left behind, ' 


ip aS SSS) Spurr. (to himself). Oh, lor, my beastly bag has 


“‘T say, you know, that’s rather 
smart, 3% 
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Sir Rup. No luggage, eh? Well, well, it’s of no consequence. 
But I’ll ask about it—I daresay it’s all right. [ He goes out. 

Captain Thicknesse (to SPURRELL). Sure to have turned up, you 
know—man will have seen to that. Shouldn’t altogether object to a 
glass of sherry and bitters before dinner. Don’t know how yow feel 
—suppose vou’ve a soul above sherry and bitters, though ? 

Spurr. Not at this moment. But I’d soon put my soul above a 
sherry and bitters if I got a chance! 

Capt. Thick. (after reflection), 1 say, you know, that’s rather 
smart, eh? (Zo himself.) Aw’fly clever sort of chap, this, but not 
stuck uo—not half a bad sort, if he zs a bit of a bounder. (Aloud.) 
Anythin’ in the evenin’ paper? Don’t get ’em down here. 

Spurr. Nothing much. I see there’s an objection to Monkey- | 
tricks for the Grand National. : 

Capt. Thick. (interested). No, by Jove! Hope they won’t carry it 
—meant to have something on him. 

Spurr. I wouldn’t back him myself. I know something that’s 
safe to win, bar accidents—a dead cert, Sir! Got the tip straight 
from the stables. You just take my advice, and pile all you can on 
Jumping Joan, , ; : 

Capt. Thick. (later, to himself, after a long and highly interesting 
conversation). 'Thunderin’ clever chap—never knew 
poets were such clever chaps. Might be a ‘‘ bookie,” 
by Gad! No wonder Marsre thinks such a lot of 
him ! [He sighs. 

Sir Rup. (returning). Now, Mr. Seurrext, if 
you’ll come upstairs with me, I’ll show you your 
quarters. By the way, I’ve made inquiries about 
your luggage, and I think you’ll find it’s all right. 
(As he leads the way up the staircase.) Rather 
awkward for you if you’d had to come down to 
dinner just as you are, eh? 


come after all! Now they ’ll Anow I didn't bring a 
dress suit. What an owl I was to tell him! (Aloud, 
Ffeebly.) Oh—er—very awkward indeed, Sir RupErrT! 
Sir Rup. (stopping at a bedroom door). Verney 
Chamber—here you are. Ah, my wife forgot to have 
your name put up on the door—better do it now, eh ? 
(He writes it on the card in the door-plate.) There 
—well, hope you’ll find it all comfortable—we dine 
at eight, you know. You’ve plenty of time for all 
you ’ve got to do! 
Spurr. (to himself). If I only knew what todo! I 
shail never have the cheek to come down as I am! 
[He enters the Verney Chamber dejectedly. 


ScenE XIV.—An Upper Corridor in the East Wing. 


Steward’s Room Boy (to UNDERSHELL). This is your 
room, Sir—you ll find a fire lit and all. 

Undershell (scathingly). A fire? Forme! I scarcely 
expected such an indulgence. You are sure there’s 
no mistake ? 

Boy. This is the room I was told, Sir. You’ll find 
candles on the mantelpiece, and matches. 

Und. Every luxury indeed! I am pampered— 
pampered ! 

Boy. Yes, Sir. And I was to say as supper’s at 
ar-past nine, but Mrs, Pomrret would be ’appy to see 
eh ? you in the Pugs’ Parlour whenever you pleased to 

come down and set there. 

Und. The Pugs’ Parlour ? 

Boy. What we call the ’Ousekeeper’s Room, among ourselves, Sir. 

Und, Mrs. Pomrret does me too much honour. And shall I have 
the satistaction of seeing your intelligent countenance at the festive 
board, my lad ? 

Boy (giggling). Lor, Sir, I don’t set down to meals along with the 
upper servants, Sir ! 

Und, And I—a mere man of genius—do! These distinctions must 
strike you’ as most arbitrary; but restrain any natural envy, my 
young friend. I assure you I am not puffed up by this promotion ! 

Boy. No, sir. (To himself, as he goes out.) I believe he’s a bit 
dotty, Ido. I don't understand a word he’s been talking of! 

Und. (alone, surveying the surroundings). A cockloft, with a 
painted iron bedstead, a smoky chimney, no bell, and a text over 
the mantelpiece! Thank Heaven, that fellow DryspaLE can’t see 
me here! But I will not sleep in this place, my pride will only just 
bear the strain of staying to supper—no more. And I’m hanged if I 
go down to the Housekeeper's Room till hunger drives me. It’s not 
eight yet—how shall I pass the time ? Ha, I see they ve favoured me | 
with pen and ink. I will invoke the Muse. Indignation should 
make verses, as it did for JuvenaL; and he was never set down to 
sup with slaves! [He writes. 


ScenE XV.—The Verney Chamber. 
Spurr. (to himself). My word, what a room! Carpet all over the 
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walls, big fourposter, carved ceiling, great fireplace with blazing 
logs,—if this is how they do a vet here, what price the other fellows’ 
rooms? And to think | shall have to do without dinner, just when I 
was getting on with ’em all so swimmingly! I must. can’t, for 
the credit of the profession—to say nothing of the firm—turn up in a 
monkey jacket and tweed bags, and that’s all Z’ve got except a 
nightgown!... It’s all very well for Lady Matsir to say ‘‘ Take 
everything as it comes,” but if she was in my fix! ... And it 
isn’t as if I hadn’t got dress things either. If only I’d brought ’em 
down, 1’d have marched in to dinner as cool as a—— (he lights a pair 
of candles.) Hullo! What’s that on the bed? (He approaches tt.) 
Shirt! white tie! socks! coat, waistcoat, trousers—they are dress 
clothes! ... And here’s a pair of brushes on the table! I’ll swear 


‘they ’re not »vne—there’s a monogram on them—‘‘ U. G.”? What does 


it allmean? Why, of course! regular old trump, Sir Rupert, and 
naturally he wants me to dohim credit. He saw how it was, and he’s 
gone and rigged me out! In a house like this, they’re ready for 
emergencies—keep all sizes in stock, I daresay.... Itisn’t ‘‘U. G.” 
on the brushes—it’s ‘‘G. U.””—‘‘ Guest’s Use.”” Well, this is what I 
call doing the thing in style! Cvnderella’s nothing toit! Only hope 
they ’re a decent fit. (Later, as he dresses.) Come, the shirt’s all 
right; trousers a trifle short—but they ’ll let down ; waistcoat—whew 
must undo the buckle—hang it, it 7s undone! I feel like a hoo ed 
barrel in it! Now the coat—easy does it. Well, it’s on ; but I shall 
have to be peeled like a walnut to get it off again.... Shoes? ah, 
here they are—pair of pumps. Phew—must have come from the 
Torture Exhibition in Leicester Square; glass slippers nothing to 
’em! But they’ll have to do at a pinch; and they do pinch like 
blazes! Ha, ha, that’s good! Imust tell that to the Captain. (He 
looks at himself in a mirror.) Well, I can’t say they’re up to mine 
for cut and general style; but.they’re passable. And now I’ll go 
down to the Drawing Room and get on terms with all the smarties! 

/ [He saunters out with restored complacency. 


SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF LITERATURE 


Tue first annual meeting of this society, which, as our readers will 
remember, has been in process of formation for some years past, was 
held yesterday. Wecannot congratulate the society on its decision 

: to exclude reporters. It 

: is true that our represen- 
tative, on seeking admis- 
sion, was informed that 
his presence would be un- 
necessary, as members of 
the society, having for 
some time past done their 
own reviewing, intended 
for the future to report 
themselves. The public, 
however, whose eager in- 
terest in literature is 
sufficiently attested not 
ROL only by the literary page 
? aceite of democratic news- 

papers, but by the columns which even reactionary journals devote 


TARY 


| to higher criticism and literary snippets—the public, we say, will 
| not brook this absurd plea, and will refuse to accept any 
impartial report of a gathering such as was held yesterday. This 
“we have obtained, and we now proceed to publish it for the benefit 


ut an 


The meeting opened with a prayer of two thousand words specially 


| written for the occasion by Mr. Ricuarp L- G-LuI-wnz in collabora- 


tion with Mr. Ropert B-cu-n-n. As this is shortly to be published 
in the form of a joint letter to the Daily Chronicle it is only 


necessary to say at present that it combines vigour of expression 
with delicacy of sentiment and grace of style in the very highest 


degree. By the way, we may mention that the new Prayer-book of 
the Society is to be published by Messrs. E-K-n M-tru-ws and J-HN 
L-NzE, at the ‘‘ Bodley Head,” before the end of the year. It will be 

rofusely illustrated by Messrs. A-BR-y B-arp-it-y and W-.LT-R 
Decca, who have also designed for it a special fancy cover. Only 
three hundred copies will be issued. To return, however, to the 
meeting. 

After harmony had been restored, Mr. W-11-r B-s-nt asked leave 
to say a few words. His remarks, in which he was understood to 
advocate the compulsory expropriation of publishers, were at first 
listened to with favour. Happening incautiously to say a word or 
two in praise of a Mr. Dickens and a Mr. THackEray he was groaned 
down after a sturdy struggle. Mr. Dickens and Mr. THackERAY 
weré not, we understand, present in the room at the time. 

Mr. H-p-rt Cr-OK-NTH-RPE rose and denounced the previous 
speaker, Literature, he declared, must be vague. What was the 
use of knowing what you were driving at? What was the use of 
anyone knowing auything? Personally he didn’t mean to know 
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more than he could help, and he could assure the meeting that he 
could help a great deal; yes, he could help his fellow-creatures to a 
right understanding of the value of patchwork and jerks. That was 
the religion of humanity. 

Mr. N-Rrm-n G-LE said he wasn’t much good speaking, but he 


|} could do something in the dairy and orchard style. He then gave 


the following example :— 
Enter Crt, robed in white, 
CELIA ’s been a-milking. 
Cri daily doth indite 
Praises to the Pill-king. 


Crta’s flocks and Cr1ia’s herds 
(Only she can teach ’em) 

All produce their cream and curds, 
Helped by Mr. B-cu-m. 


A loud cheer greeted the recital of this charming pastoral, and one 
editor, who is not often a victim to mere sentiment, said it reminded 
him of his happy childhood, when he used to take Dr. GREGORY’s | 
powders after a day spent in the neighbouring farmer’s orchard. ) 

The next speaker was G-orce Ec-rt-n. All women, she said, 
must be GEORGES. GEORGE Sanp and GrorcE ELior were women 
she believed. GrorcE MEREDITH was an exception, but that only 
proved her rule... Women were a miserable lot: it was their own 
fault. Why marry? (‘‘Hear, hear,” from Mrs. Mona CarrnD.) Why | 
be born at all? She paused for a reply. : 

At this point Mr. W. T. St-ap entered the room and offered to talk 
about ‘‘ Jun1a in Chicago,” but. the meeting broke up in confusion, 
without the customary vote of thanks to the Chair. ; 


HOW IT WILL BE DONE HEREAFTER. 


(A Serene Ducal Romance o7 the Future.) 


His Highness was smoking a pipe at the close of the day in the 
fair realm of Utopia. He had finished dinner, and was discussing | 
his dager beer, which . 
had quite taken the 
place of coffee. 

‘*Dear me,” said 
the Duke, rather 
anxiously, as he no- 
ticed the Premier was 
seating himself in a 
chair in his near 
neighbourhood ; 


S57 Ge = WY, ee 
am afraid I am in- “&% Z \Y Bere 
disgrace.” 4 a iy Yj ‘Nae 

“Not at all, Sir,’ “2Zze—eeeAQ OY Mis Pa 4 
replied the Minister, Zs Re Ree VA Tallin, Al i} 
graciously. ‘‘ On the Zhe aay) ‘ = 
contrary, in the name ZZ é M\ 
of the peopleof Utopia, 
I beg to offer you my 
sincere thanks.’’ 

** For what ?”’ que- 
ried the Duke. 

‘For doing your duty, my liege. Not that that is a novelty, for, 
as a matter of fact, you are always doing it.’ 

“*T am pleased to hear you say so,’”’ observed His Highness ; ‘‘as I 
was under the impression that I had rather shirked my engagements,” 

‘Not at all, Sir—not at all. If you consult your memory, you 
will find you carried out to-day’s programme to the letter.” 

‘* Had I not to lay a foundation stone, or something, this morning ?” 
_ “* Assuredly ; and you touched a cord as you were getting up, and 
immediately the machinery was set in motion, and the stone was duly 
laid. Much better than driving miles to have to stand in a drafty 
marquee.” 

‘* And had I not to open an exhibition ?”’ 

** Why, yes. And youopeneditin due course. Your equerry repre- 
sented you and ground out your speech from the portable phonograph.” 

‘* Well, really, that was very ingenious,”’ remarked His Highness. 
** But was I not missed ?” 

“You would have been, Sir,” returned the Premier, ‘* had we not 
had the forethought to send down the lantern that gives you in a 
thousand different attitudes. By revolving the disc rapidly the 
most life-like presentment was offered immediately.” 

** Excellent ! and did I do anything else?” 

‘Why your Highness has been hard at work all day attending 
reviews, Opening canals, and even presiding at public dinners, 
Thanks to science we can reproduce your person, your speech, your 
very presence at a moment’s notice.” 

‘“ Exceedingly clever!” exclaimed His Highness. ‘‘ Ah, how much 
better is the twentieth century than its predecessor!” 

And no doubt the sentiment of His Highness will be approved by 
posterity. 
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HOLIDAY CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


Lirrtt BINKS LOVES CLARA PurRKIss, WHO Loves Bia STANLEY JONES, WHO LOVES HIMSELF AND NOBODY ELSE IN THE WoRLD! 
WHICH IS THE MOST TO BE PITIED OF THE THREE ? 


COUNTING THE CATCH. 
A Waltonian Fragment. 


First Piscator, R-s-B-Ry. Second Piscator, H-Rc-RT. 


First Piscator. Oh me, look you, master, a fish, a fish! [Loses 7¢. 
Second Piscator. Aye, marry, Sir, that was a good fish; if I had 
had the luck to handle that rod, ’tis twenty to one he should 


not have broken my line as you suffered him; I would have held}. 


him, as you will learn to do hereafter; for I tell you, scholer, fishing 
is an art, or at least it is an art to catch fish. Verily that is the 
second brave Salmon you have lost in that pool ! 

First Piscator, Oh me, he has broke all; there’s half a line and a 
good flie lost. I have no fortune, and that Peers’ Pool is fatal fishing. 

Second Piscator. Marry, brother, so it seemes—to you at least ! 
Wel, wel, ’tis as small use crying over lost fish as spilt milk; the 
sunne hath sunk, the daye draweth anigh its ende; let us up tackle, 
and away! 

_ First Piscator, Look also how it begins to rain, and by the clouds 
(if I mistake not) we shal presently have a smoaking showre. Truly 
it has been a long, rough day, and but poorish sport. 

Second Piscator. Humph! I am fairly content with my catch, 
and had all been landed that have been hookt—but no matter ! 
** Fishers must not rangle,” as the Angler’s song hath it. 

First Piscator. Marry, no indeed! ( Sings.) 

O the brave fisher’s life We have hooks about our hat, 

It is the best of any! We have rod and gaff too ; 

He who ’d mar it with mere strife We can cast and we can chat, 

Sure must be a zany. Play our fish and chaff too. 
Other men, None do here 
Now and then, Use to swear 
Have their wars, Oathes do fray 
And their jars; Fish away. 
Our rule stil Our rule stil 
Is goodwill Is goodwill. 
As we gaily angle. Fishers must not rangle. 


Second Piscator. Well sung, brother! Oh me, but even at our 
peaceful and vertuous pastime, there bee certain contentious and 
obstructive spoil-sports now. These abide not good old Anglers’ 
Law, but bob and splash in other people’s swims, fray away the fish 
they cannot catch, and desire not that experter anglers should, do 
muddy the stream and block its course, do net and poach and foul- 


hook in such noisy, conscienceless, unmannerly sort, that even honest 


angling becometh a bitter labour and aggravation. 

First Piscator. Marry, yes brother! the Contemplative Man’s Re- 
creation is verily not what it once was. What would the sweet singer, 
Mr. WILLIAM Bassz, say to the busy B’s of our day; Dusarras to 
B-rT1L-yY, or Mr. Toomas BARKER, of pleasant report, to Tommy B-w1-s? 
«eee Piscator. Or worthy old Cotton to the cocky Macuttum 

ORE 

First Piscator. Or the equally cocky BRumMMAGEM Boy ? 

Second Piscator. Or Dame JULIANA BERNERS to B-LF-UR ? 

First Piscator, Or Sir Humparey Davy to the haughty autocrat 
of H-TF-Lp ? 

Second Piscator. Wel, wel, I hate contention and obstruction and 
all unsportsmanlike devices—when I am fishing. 

First Piscator, And so say I. (Stngs.) 


The Peers are full of prejudice, 
As hath too oft been tri’d; 
High trolollie lollie loe, 
high trolollie lee ! 


Second Piscator, The Commons full of opulence, 
And both are full of pride. 
Then care away 
and fish along with me! 


First Piscator. Marry, brother, and would that I could always do 


/so. But doomed as we often are to angle in different swims, I may 


not always land the big fish that you hook, or even—— 

Second Piscator. Wel, honest scholer, say no more about it, but 
let us count and weigh our day’s catch. By Jove, but that bigge 
one I landed after soe long a fight, and which you were so luckie as 
to gaff in that verie snaggy and swirly pool itselfe, maketh a right 
brave show on the grassie bank! And harkye, scholer, tis a far finer 
and rarer fish than manie woule suppose at first sight! 

; [ Chuckleth inwardly. 

First Piscator, You say true, master. And indeed the other fish 
though of lesser bigness, bee by no manner of meanes to be sneeze 
at. Marry, Master, ’tis none so poor-a day’s sport after all—con- 
sidering the weather and the much obstruction, eh ? 

Second Piscator. May bee not, may bee not! Stil, I could fain 
wish, honest scholer, you had safely landed those two bigge ones you 
lost in Peers’ Pool, out of which awkward bit of water, faleee I 


could fain desire we might keep ail our fish! 
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COUNTING THE CATCH. 


Roseprry. “NOT SUCH A BAD DAY AFTER ALL!” 
Harcourt, “NO! WISH YOU’D LANDED THOSE OTHERS ALL THE SAME!!” 
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TO A WOULD-BE AUTHORESS. 


Tuoven, Mavp, I respect your ambition, 
I fear, to be brutally plain, 

No proud and exalted position 
Your stories are likely to gain; 


And, frankly, I cannot pretend I 
Regard with the smallest delight 

The vile cacoéthes seribendi 
Which led you to write. 


Your talk is most charming, I know it, 
You readily fascinate all, 

But yet as a serious poet 
Your worth, I’m afraid, is but small ; 

Your features, though well-nigh perfection, 
Of the obstacle hardly dispose 

That you haven’t the faintest conception 
Of how to write prose ! 


You think it would be so delightful 
To see your productions in print ? 
Well, do not consider me spiteful 
For daring discreetly to hint 
That in this too-crowded profession, 
Where prizes are fewer than blanks, 
Youll find the laconic expression, 
** Rejected—with thanks.”’ 


And so, since you do me the pleasure 
To ask for my candid advice, 

Allow for your moments of leisure 
Some other pursuit to suffice ; 

And, if you would really befriend me, 
One wish I will humbly confess,— 

Oh, do not continue to send me 
Those reams of MS. ! 


A MODERN TRAGEDY. 


Our hostess told us off in pairs, 
J had not caught my partner's name, 
But learned, when half way down the stairs, 
She long had been a Primrose Dame ; 
And, ere the soup was out of sight, 
She’d found, and left behind, her text on 
A speech, if I remember right, 
Attributed to Mr. SEXTON. 


And I—TI sat and gasped awhile, 
And only when we reached the pheasant, 
Assuming my politest smile, 
And with an air distinctly pleasant, 
Attempted firmly to direct 
Her flow of talk to other channels, 
Books—shops—the latest stage-effect— 
The newest ways of painting panels. 


I tried in vain. ‘‘ Ah, yes,”’ she said, 

‘‘ And that reminds me—this Dissent ’— 
And thereupon began, instead, 

Discusssing Disestablishment ! 
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The case was clearly hopeless, so 
I hazarded no more suggestions, 
But merely answered Yes or No 
At random, to’ her frequent questions. 


Yet, while that gushing torrent ran, 
I made a solemn private vow 
That, though no ardent partisan, 
Those Ministers Ill vote for now 
Who’ll introduce a drastic bill 
& To bring about her abolition, 
To banish utterly, or kill 
The modern lady-volitician ! 


THE OYSTER AND; THE SPARROW. 
A Pessimistic Tale. 


At Whitstable one summer day, 
An oyster gave his fancy wings; 
He very indolently lay 
In bed, and thought of many things; 


Of what his life had been ; of weeks 
All spent in having forty winks— 

You know an oyster never speaks, 
But lies awake in bed, and thinks. 


He thought, with pardonable pride, 
That he had never worked—a plan 

Which showed, it cannot be denied, 
That he was quite a gentleman. 


He lived more calmly in his sea 
Than any Bishop ; never crossed 
In any sort of wishes, he 
Had never loved, and never lost. 


No cruel maid had ever spurned 
His heart, such grief no oyster knows ; 
Nor hatred ever in him burned 
xee0 Against the rival whom she chose. 


Yet, when considered, all appeared 
Too softly calm, too free from strife; 
He thought, and, sighing, stroked his 


bea 
’ . . 
‘There does not seem much use in life.”’ 
By chance, upon this very day 
_A London sparrow, for a minute, 
Was thinking somewhat in this way | 
Of life, and what the deuce was in it, 


And how he fluttered up and down, 

Like Berthas, Doras, Trunks, or Yankees— 
His nest was far above the town, 

Upon the buildings known as Hankey’s. 


He thought, with pardonable pride, 
Unlike a pampered, gay canary, 

He worked—it cannot be denied 
That ‘‘ Laborare est orare.”’ 


He worked with all his might’and main, 
Yet now he chirped with some misgiving, 

‘‘ Shoot me if I know what I gain, 

_ There does not seem much use in living.” 


Soon after this the bird and fish 
Were slain by old, relentless foes, 

When death was near, each seemed to wish 
To keep his life—why, no one knows. 
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The bird was knocked upon the head— 
A crack no gluing could repair ; 

The oyster rudely dragged from bed, 
Died from exposure to the air. 


They helped in one great work, at least, 
To make some greedy beings fat ; 

The oyster graced a City feast, 
The bird was eaten by the eat. 


Sea 


WH iE KC 
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Thus, though they led such different lives, 
One fat from sloth, from work one 
thinner, 
Their end was that for which man strives, 
And mostly ends his days with—dinner! 


VERSES TO THE WEATHER MAIDEN. 


Lapy, the best and brightest of the sex, 
Whose smile we value, and whose frown 
we fear, 
Let me proclaim the miseries that vex 
The numerous throng who all esteem you 


ear ; 
Tis not that you habitual’y appear 
Serenely contemplating the Atl intic 
In raiment which, if fashicn ible here, 
Would greatly shock the properly pedantic, 
Make Glasgow green with rage, and Mrs. 
Grunpy frantic ; 


Your classical costume a true delight is 
To all who study you from day to day, 
And even if it hastens on bronchitis 
It serves your graceful figure to display : 
But now your thousand fond admirers 


pray 
Amid the tumult of the London traffic 
And in each rural unfrequented way— 
‘*Q weather-goddess, look with smile 
seraphic 
And prophesy ‘Set Fair’ within the Daily 
Graphic!” 


Too long, too long, each worshipper relates, 
You’ve told of woe with melancholy 


glance, 
Predicted new ‘‘depresions” from the 
States, 
Or ‘‘ V-shaped eyclones”’ nearing us from 
France ; 


Our summer flies, oh, herald the advance 
Of decent weather ere its course be ended, 
Put your umbrella down, and if by 
chance 
Prscator grumble, let him go unfriended, 
Heed not his selfish moan, but give us 
sunshine splendid ! 


Our confidence towards you never flinches, 
Let others be unceasingly employed 
In working out the barometric inches, 
Or tapping at the fickle aneroid, 
Wet bulb and dry we equally avoid, 
In you, and you alone, our hopes remain, 
Then be not by our forwardness annoyed, 
Nor let our supplications rise in vain,— 
Oh, Daily Graphic maid, smile, smile on us 
again ! 
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THE YELLOW RIDING-HABIT. 


Cuane, he hada yellow jacket 
Fitting rather nice and slick ; | | 
When the garment got the aw OG lL ae 
sack, it [sick ; Ne TD = 
Made him simply deathly | 
And he swore, with objurga- ; 


tions, [hung— 
It was pao a he d be \ on a 
To the fiendish machinations UI =~, \ VC a 
Of aman whorhymed with| g¢ Xs ee \a {a \! 
Bung. \\\ \ : wt a ) 
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But his lord in mild, celestial, 
Manner moralised and said— 
‘‘ There are other really bestial 
Things I might have done 
instead ; [tied you 
Might, in point of fact, have 
To a poplar with a splice, 
And explicitly denied you 
Every claim to Paradise. 
Nay, I even wondered whether 
I should play another card, 
And reduce your dorsal tether 
By a matter of a yard; 
Or curtail your nether raiment, 
(This I waived as rather 
coarse, ) 
Or appropriate your payment 
Asa marshal of the force. 


But I gave you just a gentle, 
If humiliating, shock, 

Much as any Occidental 

- Castigates the erring jock, 

Who in place of freely plug- 


SHILLINGS A BOTTLE!” 


ging 
At a reasonable rate, 
i The Major. ‘‘ VERY NICE! 


By irregularly lugging 
Lets a rival take the plate. 


ROBERT AT GRINNIDGE. 


How werry particklar sum peeple is in having it adwertised where 
they have gone to to spend their summer holliday. I wunce saw it 


stated, sum years ago, that the Markis of SortsBERRY had gone with | 
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PEARLS BEFORE SWINE. 


The Vicar. ‘‘ WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THAT BuRGUNDY? 
LAST BoTTLE OF SOME THE DEAR BISHOP GAVE ME. 


But I SHOULD JUST LIKE YOU TO TRY SOME 
I GAVE TWELVE SHILLINGS A DOZEN FoR!” 


[Aucusr 25, 1894. 


Thus I delicately hinted 
It was time to jog your gee; 
And the proper view is printed, 
In the pagan P. MW. G., 
Namely, that you might be 


chary : 
cay ; .\i a Of a deal of sultry dirt, 
ae . { Vg And do better in an airy 
A fre y Waistcoat with a cotton 


: 3 


PAC Sm | shirt. 

Mh GS A SY fp i Doubtless habits have a lot to 
Thala PUR GN \ ‘| Do with character as such, 
ne Yet the prophet warns us 

; See NY + |) |)\\ not to 
EUR SOS 9 ( \\ |, ALATA Trust in colour very much ; 
a And indeed your yellow cus- 
t 


ar 
Came to smack of rotten 
cheese, ; 
Since they took to making 
mustard 
Books and Astersover-seas,”’ 


Noble Half Hundred!!! 


‘* We mean to keep our Empire 
in the East!” ; 
So sang the music halls with 
noisy ows, : 
Well, one thing now is very 
clear at least, 
Our Empire in the East can’t 
keep—a House! 
Is our Indian Government 
fairly cheap ? men ask 
Are Anglo-Indian rulers 
It’s THE wise and thrifty ? 
Ir cost HIM EIGHTEEN |The Commons meet to tackle 
that big task, 
And Fowrer’s speech is 
listened to by—Fifty ! 


N 


THE NEXT WAR. 
(Fragment from a Romance of the Future.) 


THE successful General, after winning the great victory, acted 


the Marchoness to Deep, I think it was, and then follered the | with decision. He cut all the telegraph wires with his own hands, 


staggering annowncement that Mr. Deputy Mueeins 


Gravesend! I’m a haying mine at Grinnidge, and 
=>, had the honner last week of waiting upon the 
3 Ministerial Gents from Westminster, and a werry 
jowial lot of Gents they suttenly seems to be. 

I likes Grinnidge somehow ; it brings back to fond 
memmory the appy days when I fust preposed to my 
Misses RoBERT in Grinnidge Park, and won from her 
pushing lips afond awowal of her loving detachment 

or me! 

Ah! them was appy days, them was, and 
never cums more than wunce to us; no, not ewen 
in Grinnidge Park. 

I’m told as how as Appy Amsted is not at all a bad place for this 
sort of thing; but I cannot speak from werry much pussonal 
xperience there myself. 

Having a nour or two to spare before the Westminster Dinner, I 
took a strol in the butiful Park. Not quite the place for adwenters, 
but I had a little one there on that werry particklar day as I shant 
soon forget. _ 

I was a setting down werry cumferal on a nice cumferal seat, when 
a nice looking Lady came up to me, and setting herself down beside 
me asked me wery quietly if I coud lend her such a thing as harf a 
crown! I was that estonished that I ardly knew what to say, 
when to my great surprise she bust out a crying, and told me as 
how as she had bin robbed, and had not a penny to take her home 
to London! What on airth coud I do? I coudn’t say as I hadn’t 
no harf crown coz I had one, and I carnt werry well tell a hun- 
blushing lie coz I allers blushes if I tries one, so I said as how as it 
was the only one as I had, and so I hoped as she woud return it to 
me to-morrow, and I told her my adress, when she suddenly threw 
her arms round my neck and acshally kist me, and then got up 
and ran away! and I have lived ever since ina dredful state of 
dowt and unsertenty for fear as she shoud call when I was out 


and tell Mrs. Robert the hole particklers! and ewen expect her to 
believe it! RoBERT 


$$$ ee 


respondents. 


until there was but one left in the camp—that which had its outlet 
and Mrs. MueeGIns was a spending a hole week at. 


in his own tent. He called for the special cor- 
They came reluctantly, writing 
in their note-books as they approached him. 

‘‘Gentlemen,” said he, with polite severity, 
‘tT have no wish to deal harshly with the Press. 
I am fully aware of the services it does to the 
country. But, gentlemen, I have a duty to 
perform. I cannot allow you to communicate 
to your respective editors the glorious result of 
this day’s fighting. Fora couple of hours you 7% 
must be satisfied to restrain your impatience.” “YA 

“It will yet be in time for the five o'clock | “Y/7, 
edition,’’ murmured one of the scribes. os 

‘*And I shall be able to get it into the I 
Special,” murmured another. 

Then the General bowed and retired to his | 
own tent. At last he was alone. Over the re- 
ceiver to the telephone was a board inscribed ¥ 
with various numbers, with names attached er 
thereto. He saw that 114 stood for ‘‘ Wife,” 12,017 for ‘* Mother- 
in-law,” and 10 for ‘‘ Junior United Service Club.” But he selected 
none of these, 

_“‘No. 7,” he cried, suddenly applying his lips to the receiver and 
ringing up, ‘* are you there?” 

** Why, certainly ; what shall I do?” 

“Why, buy 30,000 Consols for me,”? was the prompt reply. And 
then the General a few minutes later added, ** Have you done it ?” 

**T have—for the next account.” 

And then the warrior smiled and released the Press-men. Nay, 
more, he ordered the telegraph wires to be repaired. All was joy 
and satisfaction. The glorious news was flashed in a thousand 
different directions. The name of the general received immediate 
immortality. 

And the great commander was more than satisfied. His fortune 
was assured. Before allowing the news to be spread abroad he had 
taken the precaution to do a preliminary deal with his stockbroker! 


WO wal 
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Aveust 25, 1894.] 
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AN ALPINE RAILWAY. 


ABOMINABLE work of man, 


Defacing nature where he can LE tg 
With engineering ; LY 


On plain or hill he never fails 
To run his execrable rails ; 
Coals, dirt, smoke, passengers 
and mails, 
At once appearing. 


To Alpine summits daily go 
The locomotives to and fro. 
What desecration ! 
Where playful kids 
blithely skipped, 
Where rustic goatherds gaily 
tripped, 
Where clumsy climbers some- 
times slipped, 
He builds a station. 


Up there, where once upon a 
time [would climb 
Determined mountaineers 
To some far chalet ; 
Up there, above the carved 
wood toys, [boys 
Above the beggars, and the 
Who play the Ranz des Vaches 
—such noise 
Down in the Thal, eh? 


Up there at sunset, rosy red, 
And sunrise—if you’re out of 
bed— 

You see the summit, 
Majestic, high above the vale. 
It is not difficult to scale— _ 
The fattest folk can go by rail 

To overcome it. ) 


For nothing, one may often 
hear, 

Is sacred to the engineer ; 
He’s much too clever. _ 

Well, I must hurry on again, 

That mountain summit to at- 

arain. train. 

Good-bye. I’m going by the 

I climb it? Never! 


once 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE DIARY OF TOBY, M.P. 


House of Lords, Monday, August 13.—Sorry I didn’t hear the 
Duke of Arcytt. Have been told heis one of finest orators in House : 
a type of the antique; something to be cherished and honoured. 

“Were you ever,’”’ Sark asked, ‘‘at Oban when the games were 
going on? Very well then, you would see the contest among the 
pipers. You have watched them strutting up and down with head 
thrown back, toes turned out, cheeks extended, and high notes thrill- 
ing through the shrinking air. There you have Duke of ArcyL~— 
God bless him !—addressing House of Lords. He is not one piper, 
but many. As he proceeds, intoxicated with sound of his own voice, 
eestatic in clearness of his own vision, he competes with himself as 
the pipers ihe bs with each other until at last he has, in a Parlia- 
mentary sense of course, swollen to such a size that there is no room 
in the stately chamber for other Peers. Nothing and nobody left but 
His Grace the Duke of Arcyit1t. Towards end of sixty minutes 
spectacle begins to pall on wearied senses; but to begin with, it is 
almost sublime. For thirty-two years, he told RosrBEery just now, 
he had sat on the opposite benches, a Member of the Liberal Party. 
He sat elsewhere now, but why? Because he was the Liberal Party; 
all the rest like sheep had gone astray. Pretty to see the MArxIss 
with blushing head downcast when ARcYLt turned round to him and, 
with patronising tone and manner, hailed him and his friends as the 
only party with whom a true Liberal might collogue. In some cir- 
cumstances, this bearing would be insupportably bumptious. In the 
Duke, with the time limit hinted at, it is delightful. He really un- 
feignedly believes it all. Sometimes in the dead unhappy night, 
when the rain is on the roof (not an uncommon thing in Inyerary) he 
thinks in sorrow rather than in anger of multitudes of men hopelessly 
in the wrong; that is to say, who differ from his view on particular 
ects at given times.” 


\ 


““FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD.” 


Tourist from London (to yowng local Minister), ‘‘ How QUIET AND PEACEFUL 
IT SEEMS HERE!” 

Minister, ‘‘En, FRIEND, IT SEEMS PEACEFU’, 
WERE WITHIN SEVEN MILES 0’ PEEBLES!” 


AN ANGLO-RUSSIAN 
ECHO. 


[At Baku, on the Caspian, a 
Society has been formed to 
abolish hand-shaking and kissing, 
on the ground that bacilli are 
IP, propagated by such personal 

j contact. The ladies, however, 

have protested against this to 


cee 
yy, oo: the Governor-General. 
YA LG Daily Telegraph.) 


Vy 


BAku is a place that is pretty 
well Grundyfied, 

Where the good folks have all 
frolic and fun defied, 

hae ay I’d be shunned, if 


Play at Whit-Mondayfied 
Games such as ‘‘ Catch-can” 
and Kiss-in-the-ring ! 

LEN For the greybeards, it seems, 
of this naptha-metro- 


polis 

(Really, their reason about to 
o’ertopple is) 

All o’er the shop ’Il hiss, 

Hollering, ‘‘ Stop! Police ! 

Hi, there! hand-shaking the 
mischief will bring !” 

And kissing, they think, only 
leads to diphtheria— 

Well, I should say, such a 
dread of bacteria 

Quite beyond query, a- 

-mounts to hysteria! 

No, it won’t ‘‘ wash ’—they 
don’t either, I fear! 


But Sonta and Ores and VERA 

- are mutinous, 

Rightly, I think, at such non- 
sense o’erscrutinous. 

‘** This rot take root in us ? 

No, keep salutin’ us!” 

WHA WAD THINK we) Echo our MABELS and Mavnps 

over here! 


Tuesday.—F¥or awhile last night, whilst LANSDOWNE speaking, 
CLANRICARDE sat on rear Cross Bench immediately in front of Bar 
where mere Commoners are permitted to stand. Amongst them at 
this moment were Trim Heaty, O’Brien, and Sexton, leaning over 
rail to catch LANSDOWNE’S remarks. Before them, almost within 
hand reach, certainly approachable at arm’s length with a gocd 
shillalegh, was the bald pate of the man who, from some points of 
view, is The Irish Question. CrANRICARDE sat long unconscious of 
the proximity. Sark, not usually a squeamish person, after breath- 
lessly watching this strange suggestive contiguity, moved hastily 
away. This is a land of law and order. Differences, if they exist, 
are settled by judicial processes. But human nature, especially 
Celtic nature, is weak. The bald pate rested so conveniently on the 
edge of the bench. It was so near; it had schemed so much for the 
undoing of hapless friends in Ireland. Whatif * * * 

To-night CLANRICARDE instinctively moved away from this 
locality. Discovered on back bench below gangway, from which safe 

uarter he delivered speech, showing how blessed is the lot of the 
light-hearted peasant on what he called ‘‘ my campaign estates.” 

The Marxiss and CLANRICARDE rose together. It was ten o’clock, 
the hour appointed for Leader of Opposition to interpose; in anticipa- 
tion of that event the House crowded from floor to side galleries gar- 
landed with fair ladies. Privy Councillors jostled each other on steps of 
Throne; at the Bar stood the Commons closely packed ; Tm HEAty, 
anxious not again to be led into temptation, deserted this quarter ; 
surveyed scene from end of Gallery over the Bar. The MArxtss 
stood for a moment at the table manifestly surprised that any should 
question his right tospeak. According to Plan of Campaign prepared 
beforehand by ips now was his time; RosEBERy to follow; and 
Division taken so as to clear House before midnight, CLANRICARDE 
recks little of Plans of Campaign: stood his ground and finally 
evicted the MArxkiss; cast him out by the roadside with no other 
compensation than the sympathy of HatsBury and of RutLaNnD, who 


usiness done.—Second Reading of Evicted Tenants Bill moved in | sat on either side of him. 


Lords, 


When opportunity came the Marxiss rose to it. Speech delightful 
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——— 
to hear: every sentence a lesson 1n style. 
Hard task for young Premier to follow so old 
and so perfect a Parliamentary hand, MarkIss 
spoke to enthusiastically friendly audience. 
Rosesery recognised in himself the represen- 
tative of miserable minority of thirty ; un- 
daunted, undismayed, he played lightly with 
the ponderous personalities of ARGYLL, and 
looking beyond the heads of the crowd of icily 
indifferent Peers before him, seemed to see 
the multitude in the street, and to hear the 
murmur of angry voices. : 

Business done.—Lords throw out Evicted 
Tenants Bill by 249 votes against 30. 


Thursday, Midnight.—Spent restful even- 
ing with Indian Budget. There is nothing 
exceeds indignation with which Members re- 
| sent postponement of opportunity to consider 
Indian Budget, except the unanimity with 
which they stop away when it is presented. 
| Number present during FowLer’s masterly 
exposition not equal to one per ten million of 
| the population concerned. Later, CHAPLIN 
endeavoured to raise drooping spirits by few 
| remarks on bi-metallism. Success only par- 
tial Crark did much better. Gentally 
began evening by accusing SQUIRE oF MAL- 
woop of humbugging House. That worth at 
least a dozen votes to Government in Division 
thatfollowed. Tim HEALy, who can’t abear 
| strong language, was one who meant to vote 
against proposal to take remaining time of 
Session for Ministers. After CLaRrk’s speech, 
voted with and for the SqurkE, 

CLAkK closed pleasant evening by insisting 
on Division upon Statute Law Revision Bill 
| running through Committee. 
|  ‘* Will the hon. Member name a teller,” 
said Chairman, blandly. 

‘*Mr, CoNYBEARE,”’ responded Crark, in- 
stinctively thinking of Member for Camborne 
as most likely to help in the job he had in 
hand. 

But ConyBEARE is a reformed character. 
Even at his worst must draw line somewhere. 
Drew it sharply at Crank. Appeared as if 
game wasup. On the contrary it was WEIR. 
Deliberately fixing a pair of cantankerous 
pince-nez that seem to be in chronic condition 


of strike, WrErr gazed round angered Com- |. 


mittee. With slowest enunciation in pro- 
foundest chest notes he said, ‘* I will tell with 
the hon. Member.” 

Committee roared with anguished despair ; 
but, since procedure in case of frivolous an 
vexatious Division seems forgotten by Chair, 
no help for it. If there are two Members to 
*‘tell,”” House must be ‘‘ told.’ But there 
tyranny of two ceases. You may take horse 
to water but cannot make him drink. 
Similiarly you may divide House, but cannot 
compel Members to vote with you. Thus it 
came to pass that after Division CLarK and 
Werk marched up to table with confession 
that they had not taken a single man into the 
Lobby with them. They had told, but they 
had nothing to tell. 

‘‘ They ’re worse off by a moiety than the 
Squire in the Canterbury Tales,” said SARK— 

‘* Him who left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold.” 


fy es, poor needy Knife-grinders,” said the 
other Squire; ‘‘ if they ’d only thought of it 
when asked by the Clerk, ‘How many ?’ they 
might have answered, ‘Members, Ged bless 
you; we ae to tell.’ ” 

Business done.— Indi 
pe aah dian Budget through 

Friday.—Something notable in i 
addressed by Bryn Roperts to Hace 
TARY. Wants to know ‘‘ whether he is aware 
that the Mr, WritraMs, the recently appointed 
assistant inspector, who is said to have worked 
at an open quarry, never worked at the rock 
but simply, when a young man, used to pick 
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up slabs cast aside by the regular quarrymen, 


and split them into slates; and that, ever 
since, he has been engaged as a pupil teacher 
and a schoolmaster.” 

Shall put notice on paper to ask Bryn 
Roperts whether the sequence therein set 
forth is usual in Wales, and whether picking 
up slabs and splitting them into slates is the 
customary pathway to pupil teachership. 

Long night in Committee of Supply; fair 
progress in spite of WEIR and CLraRK. TIM 
HEALY sprang ambush on House of Lords: 
moved to stop supplies for meeting their house- 
hold expenses. Nearly carried proposal, too. 
Vote sanctioned by majority of nine, and these 
drawn from Opposition. 

Business done.— Supply. 


A HAWARDEN PASTORAL; 
Or, The Grand Old Georgie. 


[‘*The whole care of poultry, the production of 
eggs, eare of bees, and the manufacture of butter 
—of itself a most important branch of commerce — 
are really included within the purposes of this 
little institution.’—Mr. Gladstone on ‘‘ Small 
Culture,’ at the Hawarden Agricultural and 
Horticultural Féte, August 14, 1894.] 


G. O. Melibeeus sings :-— 

Waar am I piping about to-day ? 

Butter; and eggs, and the care of bees ! 
What shall I praise in my pastoral way ? 

Butter, and eggs, and the care of bees ! 
Here I am, smiling, afar from strife, 
(Indifferent substitute, true, for my wife !) 
Discussing, as thoughthey ’d absorbed my life: 

Butter, and eggs, and the care of bees ! 


A Georgic, my lads, is my task this time, 
Butter, and eggs, and the care of bees ! 

Horace I’ve Englished in so-so rhyme, 
Butter, and eggs, and the care of bees! 

To-day I am in a Virgilian vein, 

My pastoral ardour I cannot restrain ; 

And so I will sing, like some Mantuan swain, 
Butter, and eggs, and the care of bees ! 


Home Rule? Dear me,no! Notatallinthe 
mood ! 
Butter, and eggs, and the care of bees ! 
(Though Irish butter, you know, is good.) 
Butter, and eggs, and the care of bees ! 
I hear they’re yet wrangling down West- 
minster way ; 
The ‘‘ Busy B’s” there are still having their 


say. ay. 
Now the care of those B’s—but that is not my 
Butter, and eggs, and the care of bees! 


‘* The frugal bee,” (as the Mantuan sings) 
Butter, and eggs, and the care of bees ! 
Is valued for honey, and not for stings, 
Butter, and eggs, and the care of bees ! 
Poor Harcourr’s hive has a good many 
drones, {that groans? 
And more sting than honey. Eh! Who’s 
Well, well, let me sing, in mellifluous tones, 
Butter, and eggs, and the care of bees! 


’ 


$e 
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| The ladies have taken to speeches of late, 
Butter, and eggs, and the care of bees ! 
Serious matter, dear friends,—for the State! 
Butter, and eggs, and the care of bees! 
On Female Suffrage I hardly dote, 
But ladies may speak, while they have not 
the vote.— 
Beg pardon! That’s hardly the pastoral 
note! 
Butter, and eggs, and the care of bees ! 


Not only to flowers we look, but fruits ; 
Butter, and eggs, and the care of bees ! 

Nay, not to them only, but also to roots. 
Butter, and eggs, and the care of bees ! 

The root of the matter, in Irish affairs, 

Of course is Home Rule—but there, nobody 


cares 
For such subjects here! Let’s sing poultry, 
and pears, 
Butter, and eggs, and the care of bees ! 


This ‘‘ little culture” ’s the theme I’d touch, 
Butter, and eggs, and the care of bees ! 
(Tories pooh-pooh it !—they’ve none too 
much! ) 
Butter, and eggs, and the care of bees ! 
But ‘‘ mickles”’ soon merge into ‘* muckles”’ 


you know . ‘ 
And from ‘‘little cultures” big aggregates 


row 
| Just as small ma jorities—Woa, there, woa !— 
Butter, and eggs, and the care of bees ! 


Hawarden’s example will do much good,— 
Butter, and eggs, and the care of bees ! 

Nay, friends, I am not in a militant mood,— 

Butter, and eggs, and the care of bees ! 

| So I don’t mean mine, but your own example. 

The powers of the soil are abundant and 


ample ; 
You’ll teach men to furnish—and up to 
sample— 
Butter, and eggs, and the care of bees ! 


I'm a little bit tired—in a physical sense— 
Butter, and eggs, and the care of bees ! 
But my pleasure in pastoral things is immense, 
Butter, and eggs, and the care of bees ! 
My Georgic to-day I must cut short, I fear, 
But—if you desire—and we’re all of us here, 
I may give you a much longer Eclogue—next 
year ! 
Butter, and eggs, and the care of bees ! 


RHYME TO ROSEBERY. 


(On his Revival of the Ministerial Whitebatt 
Dinner at the ‘‘ Ship,” Greenwich, Wed- 
nesday, August 15, 1894.) 


Goon, PrrmzosE! If not a fanatical ‘‘Saint,” 
At least you’re a genial ‘* Sinner.” 
At the thought of a Race—and a Win—you 
won't faint, 
Nor squirm at aloss—with a Dinner! . 
Pluck, patience, and cheer make good States- 
manlike form. 
We trust that you relished the trip, Sir! 
If not—yet—‘‘ the Pilot who weathered the 
Storm,”’ 
You’re the Skipper who stuck by the 
** Ship,” Sir ! 


The Old (Parliamentary) Adam. 
(On the Eve of Prorogation.) 


Would-be Abdiel (M.P.) loquitur :— 


Wiru rest-thirst and holiday-yearning to 
grapple 
I strive, but in August begin to despair, 
I pity ae Eve with the thirst at her thrapple, 
Thoug wpe tempted her was a snake ad an 
apple, 
My lures are ‘‘a brace”? and a “ pair.” 


Sepremper 1, 1894.] 


b““ CONTRIBUTIONS THANKFULLY RECEIVED.” 


Lardy-Dardy Swell (who is uncertain as to the age of Ingénue he ts 
addressing). ‘‘ YOU ’RE GOING TO GIVE A BALL. WILL YOU PERMIT 
ME TO SEND you A BouquET? AND IS THERE ANYTHING ELSE YOU 
WOULD LIKE ?” 

Ingénue. ‘‘O, THANKS! THE BovQUET WOULD BE DELIGATFUL! 
AND ”’—thesitating, then after some consideration)—‘‘I’M SURE MAMMA 
WOULD LIKE THE IcES AND SponcE CAKES!” 


THE TALE OF TWO TELEGRAMS. 


ANOTHER DOLLY DIALOGUE. 
(By St. Anthony Hope Carter.) 


Tue redeeming feature of the morning batch of letters was a short 
note from Lady Micxteuim. Her ladyship (and Arcuisz) had come 
back to town, and the note was to say that might call, in fact that 
I was to call, that afternoon. It so happened that I had two engage- 
ments, which seemed to make that impossible, but I spent a shilling 
in telegrams, and at 4.30 (the hour Dotty had named) was duly 
ringing at the Mickleham town mansion. ; 

**T’m delighted you were able to come,” was Doriy’s greeting. | 

‘‘T wasn’t able,” I said; ‘‘ but I’ve no doubt that what I said in 
the two telegrams which brought me here will be put down to your 
account.” 

‘‘No one expects truth in a telegram. ‘The Post-Office people 
themselves wouldn’t like it.” 

Doty was certainly looking at her very best. Her dimples 
(everybody has heard of Doxtty’s Dimples—or is it Dotty Drpre ; 
but after all it doesn’t matter) were as delightful as ever. Iwas 
just hesitating as to my next move in the Dialogue, which I badly 
wanted, for I had promised my editor one by the middle of next 
week. The choice ley between the dimples and a remark that life 
was, after all, only one prolonged telegram. Just at that moment I 
noticed for the first time that we were not alone. 

Now that was distinctly exasperating, and an unwarrantable 
breach of an implied contract. 

“‘Two’s company,” I said, in. a tone of voice that was meant to 
indicate something of what I felt. 

‘* So’g three,” said Dotty, laughing, ‘‘if the third doesn't count.” 

** Quod est demonstrandum.” 

** Well, it’s like this. I observed that you’ve already published 
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twenty or so ‘ Dolly Dialogues.’”’ (The dimples at this period were 
absolutely bewitching, but I controlled myself.) ‘‘So it occurred to 
me that it was my turn to earn an honest penny. Allow me to 
introduce you. Mr. Brown, Mr. CArTER—Mr. Carter, Mr. Brown.” 

I murmured that any friend of Lady MickLEHAM’s was a friend 
of mine, whereat Mr. Brown smiled affably and handed me his card, 
from which I gathered that he was a shorthand 
writer at some addressin Chancery Lane. Then , 
I understood it all. I had exploited Dotty. fF &-: 
DoLLy was now engaged in the process of ex- f=) 7 
ploiting me. a) ae) 

‘*T hope,” I observed rather icily, ‘‘ that you B/fy, 
will choose a respectable paper.” 

‘* You don’t mean that.”’ 

‘Perhaps not. But if we are to have a SAK, 
Dialogue, perhaps we might begin. I have an jm \\\\\ 
engagement at six.” H\\\\ 

“Telegraph, and put the contents down to 
my account.” 

I noticed now that Dotty had a pile of pa- 
pers on her table, and that she was playing 
with a blue pencil. 

‘* Yes, Lady Micxrenam,” I said, in the 
provisional way in which judges indicate to 
counsel that they are ready to proceed. 

‘* Well, I’ve been reading some of the Press Notices of the Dia- 
logues, Mr. CARTER.”’ 

I trembled. JI remembered some of the things that had been said 
about Dotty and myself, which hardly lent themselves, it appeared 
to me, to this third party procedure. 

‘*1 thought,” pursued Dotty, ‘‘ we might spend the time in dis- 
cussing the critics.” 

‘*T shall be delighted, if in doing that we shall dismiss the - 
reporter.” 

‘Have you seen this? It’s from a Scotch paper—Scottish? you 
suggest—well, Scottish. ‘The sketches are both lively and elegant, 
and their lightness is just what people want in the warm weather.’ ” 

‘*It’s a satisfaction to think that even our little breezes are a 
source of cool comfort to our fellow-creatures.”’ 

‘‘ Here ’s another criticism. ‘It’s a book which tempts the 


reader—— ” 
‘* Tt must have been something you said.”’ 
‘¢*___a book which tempts the reader to peruse from end to 


end when once he picks it up.’ ”’ 

“** Read at a Sitting: A Study in Colour.’”’ 

‘*Please, Mr. Brown, don’t take that down.” 

“Thank you, Lady MickLEHAM,” said I, ‘‘ Litera scripta manet.” 

‘* You are not the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Carrer, and 
you must break yourself of the habit.” 

‘* The next cutting ?” 

‘‘The next says, ‘ For Mr. Carter, the hero or reporter-——’ ” 

“*Tt’s a calumny. I don’t know a single shorthand symbol.” 

‘‘Let me go on. ‘Reporter of these polite conversations, we 
confess we have no particular liking.’ ” 

‘* Tf you assure me you did not write this yourself, Lady Mick1z- 
HAM, I care not who did.” 

‘‘That, Mr. Brown,” said Dotty, in a most becoming frown, 
‘* must on no account go down.” 

‘* When you have finished intimidating the Press, perhaps you 
will finish the extract.” 

‘** * His cynicism,’ ”’ she read, ‘‘ ‘is too strained to commend him to 
ordinary mortals i 
‘*No one would ever accuse you of being in that category.” 

‘¢*___but his wit is undeniable, and his impudence delicious.’ 
Well, Mr. Carter?” 

‘*T should like the extract concluded.” I knew the next sentence 
commenced—*‘ As for Dotiy, Lady MickLEenam, she outdoes all the 
revolted daughters of feminine fiction.” 

Then an annoying thing happened. ArcuHiIx’s voice was heard, 
saying, ‘‘ Dotty, haven’t you finished that Dialogue yet? We 
ought to dress for dinner. It’ll take us an hour to drive there.” 

So it had been all arrang d, and ARcHIE knew for what I had been 
summoned. 

Yet there are compensations. Dotty sent the Dialogue to the only 
paper which I happen to edit. I regretfully declined it. But the 
fact that she sent it may possibly explain why I have found it so 
easy to give this account of what happened on that afternoon when 
I sent the two telegrams. 


The Cry of Chaos. 


* Vive V Anarchie ?’’—Fools! Chaos shrieks in that ery! 
Did Anarchy live soon would Anarchists die. 

One truth lights all history, well understood,— 
Disorder—like Saturn—devours its own brood. 
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UNEARNED INCREMENT. 
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Experienced Jock (during preliminary canter, to Stable-boy, who has been put wp to make the running for him). ‘‘ Now, YOUNG ’UN, AS 
SOON AS WE’RE OFF, YOU GO TO WORK AND MAKE THE PACE A HOT ’UN!” 
Stable-boy (Irish). ‘‘ BEGORRA THIN OI ’M THINKIN’ IT’S MESELF ROIDES THE RACE, AND YOU POCKETS ALL THE CREDIT 0’ WINNIN’!” 


“ROOM FOR A BIG ONE!” 


[‘“‘ Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE, as First Commis- 
sioner of Works, informed the House that ‘no 
series of historical personages could be complete 
without the inclusion of CRoMWELL,’ and though 
he had no sum at his disposal for defraying the 
cost of a statue this year, Sir Witit1aAm Har- 
court, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, had pro- 
mised to make the necessary provision in the 
Estimates for next year.””—Spectator. | 


Room for the Regicide amongst our Kings? 
Horrible thought, to set some bosoms 
fluttering ! 
The whirligig of time does bring some things 
To set the very Muse of History muttering. 
Well eh the brewer’s son, uncouth and 
rude, 
Murmur—in scorn—‘‘I hope I don’t intrude!” 


Room, between Cuarures the fair and un- 
veracious,— 
Martyrand liar,madecomely by VANDYKE,— 
And CuartEs the hireling, callous and 
salacious ? 
Strange for the sturdy Huntingdonian tyke 
To stand between Court spaniel and sleek 
hound! - 
Surely that whirligig hath run full round! 


ued, cast out !—among our Kings set 
1 3 
(Which were the true dishonour Nott 
might question. ) 
The sleek false Sruarts well might shrug 
and sigh 
Make room—for him? A monstrous, mad 
suggestion ! 
O Right Divine, most picturesque quaint 
craze, 
How art thou fallen upon evil days! 


What will White Rose fanatics say to this ? 
Stuartomaniacs will ye not come wailing ; 
Or fill these aisles with one gregarious hiss 
Of angry scorn, one howl of bitter railing ? 
To think that CHarzEs the trickster, CHARLES 
the droll, 
Should thus be hob-a-nobbed by red-nosed 
Not! 


Methinks I hear the black-a-vised one sneer 
‘*Ods bobs, Sire, this is what I’ve long 
expected ! 
If they had him, and not his statue, here 
Some other ‘ baubles’ might be 
ejected. 
Dark StrarFoRD—I mean SALIsBuRY—mrght 


loose 
More than his Veto, did he play the goose. 
‘*He’d find perchance that Huntingdon was 


soon 


stronger 
Than Leeds with allits Programmes. Noi 
might vow 
That Measure-murder should go on no 
longer ; 


And that Obstruction he would check and 


cow. 

Which would disturb Macattum Morkr’s 
composure ; 

The Axe is yet more summary than the 
Closure! 


‘“ As for the Commons—both with the Rad 
‘Rump’ 
And Tory ‘Tail’ alike he might deal 
tartly. 
He’d have small mercy upon prig or pump; 
I wonder what he ’d think of B-wr-s and 
B-RTL-Y ? 
Depend upon it, Nott would purge the place 
Of much beside Sir Harry and the Mace.” 


a 


Your Majesties make room there—for a Man! 
Yes, after several centuries of waiting, 
It seems that Smug Officialism’s plan 
A change from the next Session may be 
dating. 
You tell us, genial HERBERT GLADSTONE, 
that you 
May find the funds, next year, for Crom- 
WELL’s Statue ! 


Room for a Big One! Well the Sruanrt pair 
May gaze on that stout shape as on a 
spectre. 
Subject for England’s sculptors it is rare 
To find like that of England’s Great Pro- 
tector ; 
And he with bigot folly is imbued, 
Who deems that CromweELu’s Statute can 
intrude ! 


““OH, YOU WICKED STORY!” 
(Cry of the Cockney Street Child.) 


SPEAKING of our Neo-Neurotic and ‘‘ Per- 
sonal’”’ Novelists, JAMES Payn says: ‘‘ None 
of the authors of these works are story- 
tellers.’ No, not in his own honest, whole- 
some, stirring sense, certainly. But, like 
other naughty—and nasty-minded—children, 
they ‘‘ tell stories’ in their own way; ‘‘ great 
big stories,’ too, and ‘‘ tales out of school” 
into the bargain. Having, like the Needy 
Knife-grinder, no story (in the true sense) to 
tell, they tell—well, let us say, tara-diddles ! 
Truth is stranger than even ¢hezr fiction, but 
it is not always so ‘‘ smart” or so ‘‘risky”’ as 
a loose, long-winded, flippant, cynical and 
personal literary *‘ lie ehieks is half a truth,” 
in three sloppy, slangy, but ‘‘smart”’—oh, 
yes, diectilaaly ** smart ’’—volumes! 
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Lady Cant. (with even more bonhomie). Don’t be too sure of that, 
Bishop. I’ve several crows to pluck with you, and we are to go in 
to dinner together, you know! 

The Bishop. Indeed? I-.had no conception that such a pleasure 
was in store for me! (Zo himself.) This must be the penance for 
breaking my rule of never dining out on Saturday! Severe—but 
merited ! : : ‘ 

Lady Cant. I wonder, Bishop, if you have seen this wonderful 
volume of poetry that everyone is talking about—Andromeda ? 

The Bishop (conscientiously). | chanced only this morning, by 
way of momentary relaxation, to take up a journal containing a 
notice of that work, with copious extracts. The impression left on 
my mind was—ah—unfavourable; a certain talent, no doubt, some 
felicity of expression, but a noticeable lack of the—ah—reticence, 
the discipline, the—the scholarly touch which a training at one of 
our great Public Schools (I forbear to 
particularise), and at a University, 
can alone impart. I was also pained 
to observe a crude discontent with the 
existing Social System —a system 
which, if not absolutely perfect, cannot 
be upset or even modified without the 
gravest danger. But I was still more 
distressed to note in séveral passages a 
decided taint of the morbid sensuous- 
ness which renders so much of our 
modern literature sickly and unwhole- 
§ 


LYRE AND LANCET. 
(A Story in Scenes.) 
PART IX.—THE MAUVAIS QUART D’HEURE, 


Scenr XVI.—The Chinese Drawing Room at Wyvern. _. 
Trre—7.50. Lady CuLvERIN ?s alone, glancing over a written list. 


ly Cantire (entering). Down already, AuBInIA? I thought if I 
koi fa I Hay get : quiet chat with you before anybody else 
came in. What is that paper? Oh, the list of couples for RUPERT, 
May I see? (As Lady CoLvERIN, surrenders tt.) My dear, you’re 
not going to inflict that mincing little Prtriver boy on poor MAIsIE ! 
That really won’t do. At least let her have somebody she ’s used, to, 
Why not Captain TaicknEssE ? He’s an old friend, and she’s not seen 
him for months. I must alter that, if you’ve no objection. 
And then you’ve given my poor Poet 
to that SpELWANE girl! Now, why ? sil 

Lady Culverin. I thought she pe 
wouldn’t mind putting up with him 
just for one evening. 

Lady Cant. Wouldn’t mind! Put- 
ting up with him! And is that how 
you speak of a celebrity when you are 
so fortunate as to have one to entertain ? 
Really, ALBINIA! 

Lady Culv. But, my dear RowEsra, 
you must allow that, whatever his 
talents may be, he is not—well, not 
quite one of Us. Now, zs he? 

Lady Cant. (blandly). My dear, I 
never heard he had any connection 
with the manufacture of chemical 
manures, in which your worthy Papa 
so greatly distinguished himself—if 
that is what you mean. i 

Lady Culv. (with some increase of ¢ 
colour). That is not what I meant, 
RonweEstA—as you know perfectly well. 
And I do say that this Mr. SPuRRELL’s 
manner is most objectionable; when he’s 
not obsequious, he ’s horribly familiar ! 

Lady Cant. (sharply). I have not 
observed it. He strikes me as well 
enough—for that class of person. And 
it is intellect, soul, all that kind of 
thing that J value. I look below the 
surface, and I find a great deal that is 
very original and charming in this 
young man. And surely, my dear, if 
I find myself able to associate with 
him, you need not be so fastidious! 
I consider him my protégé, and I won’t 
have him slighted. He is far too good .~ 
for VIVIEN SPELWANE! = 

Lady Culv. (with just a suspicion of 2°. 
malice), Perhaps, RoHEsIA, you would 
like him to take vow in? 

Lady Cant. That, of course, is quite 
out of the question. I see you have 
given me the Bishop—he’s a poor, dry 
stick of a man—never forgets he was 
the Headmaster of Swisham—but he’s 
always glad to meet me. I freshen 

im up so. 

Lady Culv. T really don’t know whom 
I can give Mr. Spurretn, There ’s 
Ruwopa CoKayne, but she’s not poe- 
tical, and she’ll get on much better with ARCHIE BEARPARK. Oh 
I forgot Mrs. Brooxe-CHarrerts—shes sure to talk, at all events, 

Lady Cant. (as she corrects the last). A lively agreeable womans 
she’ll amuse him. Now you can give Ruprrr the list, 

[Sir Seep a Figs per se ce Ee pary appear es 
CHESTER and Mrs. Ropney, and See ad Mrs, i awl 
and Mr. SHORTHORN are announced at intervals ; sclee law ne 

Lad hme and commonplaces are exchanged. LALLONS, 

ady ‘ant. ater—to the Bis : : 

De. boss, von and Thayer ea me) Aly my, dea 
, Sok el : econ ee of throwing open the Public Schools 
Ss om of course they were originally 


intended—or was it the fail A : 
See Tircally forrot allure of the Church to reach the Working 


The Bishop (who has a holy horror of the 
IT eannot charge My memory so precisely 
We—ah —differ unfortunately on so many 
ever, we may—ah—agree to suspend hostilit 


/ountess). I —ah—fear 
my dear Lady CAnTIRE. 
subjects. I trust, how- 
1es on this occasion ? 


(She does.) | 


“Td rather a job to get these things on; but they ’re really a 
wonderful fit, considering ! ” 


ome. 

Lady Cant. All prejudice, my dear 
Bishop; why, you haven’t even read 
the book! However, the author is 
staying here now, and I feel convinced 
that if you only knew him, you’d 
alter your opinion. Such an unas- 
suming, inoffensive creature! There, 
he’s just come in. I[’ll call him over 
here. ... Goodness, why dves he shuffle 
along in that way ! 

Spurrell (meeting Sir RupERtT). Hope 
I’ve kept nobody waiting for me, Sir 
Rupert. (Confidentially.) I’d rather 
a job to get these things on; but 
they ’re really a wonderful fit, con- 
sidering ! 

[He passes on, leaving his host 
speechless, 

Lady Cant. That’s right, Mr. Spur- 
RELL. Come here, and let me present 
you to the Bishop of BrrcHxestER. The 
Bishop has just been telling me he 
considers your Andromeda sickly, or 
unhealthy, or something. I’m sure 
you’ll be able to convince him it’s 
nothing of the sort. 

[She leaves him with the Bishop, 
who is visibly annoyed. 

Spurr. (to himself, overawed). Oh, 
Lor! Wish I knew the right way to 
talk to a Bishop. Can’t call him no- 
thing—so doosid familiar. (Aloud.) 
Andromeda sickly, your—(tentatirely) 
—your Right Reverence? Not a bit 
Mk of it—sound as a roach! 
= The Bishop. Tf I had_ thought my 
—ah—criticisms were to be repeated— 
I might say misrepresented, as the 
Countess has thought proper to do, 
Mr. SpuRRELL, I should not have ventured to make them. At the 
same time, you must be conscious yourself, I think, of certain 
blemishes which would justify the terms I employed. 

Spurr. I never saw any in Andromeda myself, your—your Holi- 
Ness, | You’re the first to find a fault in her. I don’t say there 
mayn’t be something dicky about the setting and the turn of the tail, 
but that’s a trifle. 

The Bishop, I did not refer to the setting of the tale, and the 
portions I object to are scarcely trifles. But pardon me if I prefer to 
end a discussion that is somewhat unprotitable. (Zo himself, as he 
turns on his heel.) A most arrogant, self-satisfied, and conceited 
young man—a truly lamentable product of this half-educated age ! 

Spurr. (to himself). Well, he may be a dab at dogmas—he don’t 
EDO much about dogs. Drummy’s got aconstitution worth a dozen 
of his. 

Lady Culv. (approach ing him). Ob, Mr. SpurReExt, Lord Luturme- 
TON wishes to know you. If you will come with me. (7Zo herself, 
as she leads him up to Lord L:) Ido wish Rowesta wouldn’t force 
me to do this sort of thing! [She presents him. 


—- 
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_Lord Lullington (to himself). I suppose I ought to know all about 
his novel, or whatever it is he’sdone. (Aloud, with courtliness.) Very 
age to make your acquaintance, Mr. SpuRRELL; you ’ve—ah— 

elighted the wor ld by your Andromeda. When are we to look for 
your next production? Soon, I hope. 

Spurr. (to himself), He’s after a pup now! Never met such a 
doggy lot in my life! (Aloud.) Er—well, my lord, I’ve promised 
so many as it is, that I hardly see my way to—— 

Lord Lull. (paternally), Take my advice, my dear young man, 
leave yourself as free as possible. Expect you to give us your best, 
you know. [He turns to continue a conversation. 

Spurr. (to himself), Give it! He won’t get it under a five-pound 
note, I can tell him. (He makes his way to Miss SPELWANE.) I say, 
what do you think the old Bishop’s been up to? Pitching into 
Andromeda like the very dooce—says she’s sickly / 

Miss Spelwane (to herself). He brings his literary disappointments 
to me, not Maistn! (Aloud, with the sweetest sympathy.) How 
dreadfully unjust! Oh, I’ve dropped my fan—no, pray don’t 
trouble; I can pick it up. My arms are so long, you know—like a 
kangaroo’s—no, what zs that animal which has such long arms? 
You’re so clever, you ought to know! 

Spurr. I suppose you mean a gorilla ? 

Miss Spelw. How crushing of you! But you must go away now, 
or else youll find nothing to say to me at dinner—you take me in, 
you know. I hope you feel privileged. I feel—— But if I told you, 
I might make you too conceited ! 

Spurr. Oh, no, you wouldn’t. 

. [Sir Rupert approaches with Mr. SHORTHORN. 

Sir Rupert. VIvIEN, my dear, let me introduce Mr. SHorTHORN— 
Miss SPELWANE. (Zo SpPuRRELL.) Let me see—ha—yes, you takein 


Mrs. Cuatreris. Don’tknowher? Come this way, and I’ll find her 


for you. [ He marches SPURRELL off. 

Mr. Shorthorn (to Miss SPELWANE). Good thing getting this rain 
at last ; a little more of this dry weather and we should have had no 
grass to speak of! 

Miss Spelw. (who has not quite recovered from her Bok ee 
ment). And now you will have some grass to speak of ? How 
fortunate ! 

Spurr. (as dinner ts announced, to Lady Marst&). I say, Lady 
Marsi£, I’ve just been told I’ve got to take in a married lady. I 
don’t know what to talk to her about. I should feel a lot more at 
home with you. Couldn’t we manage it somehow ? : 

Lady Maisie (to herself), What a fearful suggestion—but I 
simply daren’t snub him! (Aloud.) I’m afraid, Mr. SPURRELL, we 
must both put up with the partners we have; most distressing, isn’t 
it—but ! [She gives a little shrug. 

Captain Thicknesse (immediately behind her, to himself). Gad, 
that’s pleasant! I knew I’d better have gone to Aldershot! 
(Aloud.) I’ve been told off to take you in, Lady Maistre, not my 
fault, don’t you know. ; : 

Lady Maisie. There’s no need to be so apologetie about it. (To 
herself.) Oh, I hope he didn’t hear what I said to that wretch. 

Capt. Thick. Well, I rather thought there might be, perhaps. 

Lady Maisie (to herself). He did hear it. If he’s going to be so 
stupid as to misunderstand, I’m sure Zshan’t explain. 

[ They take their place in the procession to the Dining Hall. 


RATIONAL DRESS. 
(A Reformer’s Note to a Current Controversy.) 
On, ungallant must be the man indeed 
Who calls ‘‘ nine women out of ten” *‘ knock- 
: kneed”’! bad: 
> And he should not remain in peace for 


‘* all wrong.” 
Such are the arguments designed to prove 
{\,. That Woman’s ill-advised to make a move 
, To mannish clothes. These arguments are 


\\ i such 

y' As to be of the kind that prove too much. 
‘7 _ Jf Woman’s limbs in truth unshapely grow, 
The present style of dress just makes them so! 


QUEER QUERIES.—A Question or TERMs.—I am sometimes 
allowed, by the kindness of a warder, to see a newspaper, and I have 
just read that some scientific cove says that man’s natural life is 105 
years. Nowisthis true? I want to know, because I am in here 
for what the Judge called ‘‘ the term of my natural life,” and, if it 
is to last for 105 years, I consider I have been badly swindled. I say 
it quite respectfully, and I hope the Governor will allow the ex- 
pression to pass. Please direct answers to Her Majesty’s Prison, 
Princetown, Devon.—No. 67. 
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IN THREE VOLUMES. 


VotumME I.— Awakening. 


Anp so the work was done. Brrr, after a year’s hard writing, 
had completed her self-appointed task. Douglas the Doomed One 
had grown by degrees into its present proportions. First the initial 
volume was completed ; then the eet teen 
was finished; and now the third was <¢-7 ami 
ready for the printer’s hands. Butwho — 
should have it? Ah, there was the 
rub! Berrrnpa knew no publishers and 
had no influence. How could she get 
anyone to take the novel up? And yet, 
if she was to believe the Author, there 
was plenty of room for untried talent. 
According to that interesting periodical 
publishers were constantly on the look- 
out for undiscovered genius. Why ;: 
should she not try the firm of Messrs. < co 
BINDING AND Print? She made up her mind. She set her face 
hard, and muttered, ‘‘ Yes, they shal/ do it! Douglas the Doomed 
One shall appear with the assistance of Messrs. BINDING AND 
Print!’? And when BELINDA made up her mind to do anything, 
not wild omnibus-horses would turn her from her purpose. 


VotumE II.— Wide Awake. 

Messrs. BrnpINGc AND Print had received their visitor with 
courtesy. ‘They did not require to read Douglas the Doomed One. 
They had discovered that it was sufficiently long to make the regula- 
tion three volumes. That was all that was necessary. They would 
accept it. They would be happy to publish it. 

‘* And about terms ?”? murmured BELINDA. 

‘* Half profits,” returned Mr. BrnpING, with animation. 

‘* When we have paid for the outlay we shall divide the residue,” 
cried Mr. Priv. 

‘‘And do you think I shall soon get a cheque?” asked the 
anxious authoress. 

‘* Well, that is a question not easy to answer. You see, we 
usually spend any money we make in advertising. It does the work 
good in ah long run, although at first it rather checks the profits.” 

BELINDA was satisfied, and took her departure. 

‘“We must advertise Douglas the Doomed One in the Skate- 
maker's Quarterly Magazine,”’ said Mr. BINDER. 

‘* And in the Crossing Sweeper’s Annual,” replied Mr. Print. 
Then the two partners smiled at one another knowingly. They 
laughed as they remembered that of both the periodicals they had 
mentioned they were the proprietors. 


VotumE IIIl.—Fast Asleep. 

The poor patient at Slocum-on-Slush moaned. He had been prac- 
tically awake for a month, and nothing could send him to sleep. 
The Doctor held his wrist, and as he felt the rapid beats of his pulse 
became graver and graver. 

‘* And you have no friends, no relatives ?”’ 

‘*No. My only visitor was the man who brought that box of 
books from a metropolitan library.” 

‘** A box of books! ” exclaimed the the Doctor. ‘‘ There may yet be 
time to save his life!” 

The man of science rose abruptly, and approaching the casket con- 
taining the current literature of the day, roughly forcedit open. He 
hurriedly inspected its contents. He turned over the volumes im- 
patiently until he reached a set. 

‘*The very thing!” he murmured. ‘‘If I can but get him to read 
this he will be saved.” Then turning to his patient he continued, 
‘You should peruse thisnovel. It is one that [ recommend in eases 
such as yours.” 

‘**T am afraid I am past reading,” returned the invalid. ‘* How- 
ever, I will do my best.” 

An hour later the Doctor (who had had to make some ealls) re- 
turned and found that his patient was sleeping peacefully. The first 
volume of Douglas the Doomed One had the desired result. 

‘** Excellent, excellent,’”? murmured the medico. ‘‘ It had the same 
effect upon another of my patients. The crisisisover! He willnow 
recover like the other. Insomnia has been conquered for the second 
time by Douglas the Doomed One, and who now shall say that the 
three-volume novel of the amateur is not a means of spreading 
civilisation? It must be a mine of wealth to somebody.” 

And Messrs. BINDING AND Print, had they heard the Doctor’s re- 
mark, would have agreed with him! 


All the Difference. 
‘*' THe SPEAKER then called Mr. Lirrie to order.” 
Quite right in our wise and most vigilant warder, 


He calls us to order! Oh that, without fuss, 
The SpkAKER could only call Order to us! 
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(In a Children’s Hospital.) 


‘“My pore YABBIT’S DEAD!” ‘“* How sap!” 


‘*DaDDA KILLED MY PORE YABBIT IN BAcK KITCHEN!” 


‘On DEAR!” 


‘‘T HAD TATERS WIV MY PORE YABBIT!” 


“A LITTLE TOO PREVIOUS!” 


[‘*I desire to submit that this is a very great question, which will have to 
be determined, but upon a very different ground from that of the salaries of 
the officers of the House of Lords.... If there is to be a contest between 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons, let us take it upon higher 
ground than this.”—Sir William Harcourt.] 


THERE was a little urchin, and he had an old horse-pistol, 
Which he rammed with powder damp and shots of lead, lead, 


lead ; 
And he cried ‘‘ I know not fear! I’ll go stalking of the deer!” 
For this little cove was slightly off his head, head, head. 


This ambitious little lad was a Paddy and a Rad, 
And himself he rather fancied as a shot, shot, shot; 

And he held the rules of sport, and close season, and, in short, 
The *‘ regulation rubbish” was all rot, rot, rot. 


He held a “‘ bird” a thing to ve potted on the wing, 
Or perched upon a hedge, or up a tree, tree, tree ; 

And, says he, ‘* If a foine stag I can add to my small bag, 
A pistol or a Maxim will suit me, me, me!” 


And so upon all fours he would crawl about the moors, 
To the detriment of elbows, knees, and slack, slack, slack ; 
And he says, ‘“ What use a-talking ? If I choose to call this ‘ stalk- 
ing, 


And I bag my game, who’s going to hould me back, back, back ?” 


Says he, *'I scoff at raisons, and stale talk of toimes and saisons - 

i m game to shoot a fox, or spear a stag, stag, stag ; 

Nay, I’d net, or club, a salmon; your old rules of sport are gammon 
For wid me it ’s just a question of the bag, bag, bag! : 


“ There are omadhauns, I know, who would let a foine buck go 
Just bekase ’twas out of toime, or they ’d no gun, gun gun ; 

Bat if oi can hit, and hurt, wid a pistol—or a squirt— ; 
By jabers, it is all the betther fun, fun, fan! ” 


So he scurryfunged around with his stomach on the ground 
(For stalking seems of crawling a mere branch, branch, branch) 
And he spied ‘‘a stag of ten,” and he cried, ‘‘ Hurroo! ‘Now then 
I fancy I can hit him —in the haunch, haunch haunch! 


dressing, All- Wrong Women 


‘“‘Faix! I’ll bag that foine Stag Royal, or at any rate oi ll troy all 
The devoices of a sportshman from the Oisle, Oisle, Oisle. 

One who ’s used to shoot asprawl from behoind a hedge or wall, | 
At the risks of rock and heather well may smoile, smoile, smoile!”’ 


But our sportsman bold, though silly, by a stalwart Highland gillie, 
Was right suddenly arrested ere he fired, fired, fired.—_ 
‘Hoots! If you’ll excuse the hint, that old thing, with lock of 


int, 
As a weapon for this sport can’t be admired, mired, mired! 
** Tt will not bring down that quarry, your horse-pistol! Don’t you 
worry ! : 
That Royal Stag we ’1l stalk, boy, in good time, time, time ; 
But to pop at it just now, and kick up an awful row, 
Scare, and mzss it were a folly, nay a crime, crime, crime! 


‘* Be you sure ‘ Our Party’ will this fine quarry track and kill; 
Our guns need not your poor toy blunderbuss, buss, buss. 
This is not the time or place for a-following up this chase ; 
So just clear out and leave this game to us, us, us!” 


IN MEMORIAM. 


[Baron Munpy, the founder of the valuable Vienna Voluntary Sanitary 
Ambulance Society, mighty foe of disease and munificent dispenser of charity, 
shot himself on Thursday, August 23, on the banks of the Danube, at the 
advanced age of 72. ] 

GREAT sanitary leader and reformer, 

Disease’s scourge and potent pest-house stormer ; 
Successful foe of cholera aforetime, 

Perfecter of field-ambulance in war-time ; 

Dispenser of a fortune in large charity ; 

Vale! Such heroes are in sooth a rarity. 

Alas, that you in death should shock Dame Grunpy! 
That we should sigh ‘t Sie transit gloria Munpy!” 


A CLotHEs Division (or Opryton).—It is said that Woman can- 
not afford to alter her style of dress, since her limbs are ‘‘ all wrong.” 
Clear, therefore, that however much Woman’s Wrongs need re- 
don’t! 
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Q. E.-D; 


** AIN’T YER ERD ? 


‘¢WHAT’s UP WI’ SAL?” 


“AUXILIARY ASSISTANCE” IN 
THE PROVINCES. 


(A Tragedy-Farce in several painful Scenes, 
with many wnpleasant Situations. ) 


Locatitry—The Interior of Country Place 
taken for the Shooting Season. Pre- 
parations for a feast in all directions. 
It is Siz 0’ Clock, and the household are 
eagerly waiting the appearance of Mon- 
Tacu MARMADUKE, the Auxiliary Butler, 
sent in by Contract. Enter Montacu 
MARMADUKE, in comic evening dress. 


Master (looking at Montacu with an ex- 
pression of disappointment on his face). What 
are vou the man they have sent me? 

Montagu. Yessir. And I answers to Mon- 
TAGU MARMADUKE, or some gentlemen prefers 
to call me by my real name Brinks. 

Master, Oh, Montacu will do. 
know your duties ? 


I hope you 


\ 
SsE’s MARRIED AGIN 


a 


Mon.&Which I was in service, Sir, with 
Sir Barnaby Jinks, for twenty-six years, 
and 

Master. Very well, I daresay you will do. 

suppose you know about the wine ? 

Mon. Yessir. Incourse. I’ve been a tee- 
totaler ever since I left Sir BARNABY’s, 

Master (retiring). And mind, do_ not 
murder the names of the guests. [ Kvit. 
[The time goes on, and Company arrive. 

Monvacu ushers them upstairs, and an- 
aaaa ounces them under various aliases, Sir 
«* Henry EIsterropp 7s wntroduced as Sir 

’ NERY EKASTEREGG, &c., Se. After small 

talk, the guests find their way to the 
dining-room. 

Mon. (to Principal Guest). Do you take 
sherry, claret, or ’ock, my Lady ? 

Principal Guest (interrupted in a conver- 
sation). Claret, please. 


Master. I must apologise, but our Butler, 
who is on trial, is very short-sighted. 

P. Guest. Evidently. 
[The wine ts brought round ; MonTAGU in- 

terrupting the conversation with his hos- 
pitable suggestions, and pouring claret 
into champagne glasses, and champagne 
into sherries. 

Nervous Guest (in an undertone to Mon- 
TAGU). Do you think you could get me, by- 
and-by, a piece of bread ? 

Mon. Bread, Sir, yessir! (In stentorian 
tones.) Here, Nispet, bring this gent some 
bread ! 

[The wnfortunate guest, who is overcome 
with confusion at having attracted so 
much attention, ts waited upon by NISBET. 

Master (savagely). Cant you go about 
more quietly ? 

Mon. (hurt). Certainly, Sir. When I was 
with Sir BARNABY (Disappears murmur- 
ing to himself, and returns with entrée, 
which he lets fall on dress of Principal Guest). 
Beg pardon, my Lady, but it was my stud, 
which would come undone. Very sorry, 
indeed, Mum, but if you will allow me—— 
[Produces a soiled dinner-napkin with a 

flourish. 

P. Guest (in much alarm). No thanks! 
[General commiseration, and, a little later, 

disappearance of ladies. After this, 
Montacu does not reappear except to 
call obtrusively for carriages, and tout 
for tips. 

P. Guest (on bidding her host good-night). 
I can assure you my gown was not injured 
in the least. I am quite sure it was only 


an accident. 

Master (bowing). You are most kind. 
(With great severity.) As a matter of fact, 
the man only came to us this afternoon, but, 
after what has happened, he shall not remain 
in my service another hour! I shall dismiss 
him to-night ! 

[| Hait Principal Guest. Master pays Mon- 
TAGU the agreed fee for his services for 
the evening. Curtain. 


_TO A PHILANTHROPIST. 


You ask me, Madam, if by chance we meet, 

For money just to keep upon its feet 

That hospital, that school, or that retreat, 
That home. 


I help that hospital ? My doctor’s fee 

Absorbs too much. Alas! I cannot be 

An inmate there myself; he comes to me 
At home. 


Do not suppose I have too close a fist. 
Rent, rates, bills, taxes, make a fearful list ; 
I should be homeless if I did assist 

That home. 


I must—it is my impecunious lot— 

Eeonomise the little I have got ; 

So if I see you coming I am “‘ not 
At home.” 


My clothes are shabby. How I should be 
dunned 

By tailor, hatter, hosier, whom I’ve shunned, 

If I supported that school clothing fund, 


That home! 


I'd help if folks wore nothing but their skins; 
This hat, this coat, at which the street-boy 
erins, 
Remind me still that ‘* Charity begins 
At home.” 


Kiss versus Kiss. 


On the cold cannon’s mouth the Kiss of Peace 
Should fall like flowers, and bid its bellow- 
ings cease !— 


[Montacu promptly pours the required liquid | But ah! that Kiss of Peace seems very far 


on to the table-cloth. 


From being as strong as the Hotchkiss of War! 


QUALIFIED ADMIRATION. 


= \ 


Country Vicar, ‘‘ WELL, JOHN, WHAT DO YOU THINK oF LONDON?” 


Yokel. ‘‘ Low’ BLESS YER, Str, IT ’LL BE A Fine PLACE WHEN IT’S FINISHED!” 
———————— 


PACE FROM “ROSEBERY’S HISTORY OF 


THE COMMONWEALTH.” 


(With Mr. Punch's Compliments to the Gentleman 
who will have to design *‘ that statue,’’) 


“You really must join the Army,” said 
the stern old Puritan to the Lord Protector. 

The fate of this fair realm of England 
depends upon the promptness with which 
you assume command,” 

OLiveR CRromWeELL paused. He had laid 
aside his buff doublet, and had donned a coat 
of a thinner material. His sword also was 
eh and preing by his side was a pair of 

ouble spy-glasses—new j ays— 
ee sPy-8 ew in those days—new 

**T cannot go,” crie 


d the Lc s 
eee *st would be € Lord Protector at 


too great a sacrifice,” 


— —_—_ 


a. 


‘* You said not that,’’ pursued IrEron—for 
it was he—‘‘ when you called upon CHARLES 
to lose his head.” 

‘But in this case, good sooth, I would 
wish a head to be won, or the victory to be 
by a head;”’ and then the Uncrowned King 
laughed long and heartily, as was his wont 
when some jest tickled him. 

‘‘This is no matter for merriment,” ex- 
claimed IrETOoN sternly. ‘‘ OLIVER, you are 
playing the fool. You are sacrificing for 
pleasure, business, duty.” 

‘* Well, I cannot helpit,’’ was the response. 
‘‘ But mind you, IReron, it shall be the last 
time.” 

‘* What is it that attracts you so strongly ? 
What is the pleasure that lures you away 
from the ee of duty?” 

‘*T will tell you, and then you will pity, 


Seaninieiemeenaet 


Ecce 
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| perchance forgive me. To-day my horse runs 
at Epsom. With luck his chance 1s a cer- 
tainty. So farewell.” Then the two old 
friends grasped hands and parted. One went 
to fight on the blood-stained field of battle, 
and the other to see the race for the Derby. 


ON A CLUMSY CRICKETER. 


Av TIMBERTOES his Captain rails 
As one in doleful dumps ; . 
Oft given ‘‘leg before ’’—the bails, 
Not bat before—the stumps. 
The Genevese Professor YUNG 
Believes the time approaches 
When man will lose his legs, ill-slung, 
Through trams, cars, cabs, and coaches; 
Or that those nether limbs will be 
The merest of survivals. 
The thought fills TrwBERTOES with glee, 
No more he’1I fear his rivals. _ 
‘¢ Without these bulky, blundering pegs 
IT shall not fail to score, 
For if a man has got no legs, 
He can’t get ‘leg-before.’ ”’ 


SITTING ON OUR SENATE. 


Srz,—lt struck me that the best and sim- 
plest way of finding out what were the inten- 
tions of the Government with regard to the 
veto of the Peers was to write and ask each 
individual Member his opinion on the sub- 
ject. Accordingly I have done so, and it 
seems to me that there is a vast amount of 
significance in the nature of the replies I have 
received, to anyone capable of reading 
between the lines; or, as most of the com- 
munications only extended to a single line, 
let us say to anyone capable of reading 
beyond the full-stop. Lord RosrBEry’s 
Secretary, for example, writes that ‘the 
Prime Minister is at present out of town’’— 
at present, you see, but obviously on the 
point of coming back, in order to grapple 
with my letter and the question generally. 
Sir Witi1am Harcovrt, his Secretary, 
writes, ‘‘is at Wiesbaden, but upon his 
return your communication will no doubt 
receive his attention’”’—receive his attention, 
an ominous phrase for the Peers, who seem 
hardly to realise that between them and 
ruin there is only the distance from 
Wiesbaden to Downing Street. Then Mr. 
Mortey ‘‘sees no reason to alter his published 
opinion on the subject ’’—alter, how readily, 
by the prefixing of a single letter, that word 
becomes halter! I was unable to effect per- 
sonal service of my letter on the ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL, possibly because I called at his 
chambers during the Long Vacation; but the 
fact that a card should have been attached to 
his door bearing the words ‘‘ Back at 2 P.M.” 
surely indicates that Sir Joun Riapy will 
back up his leaders in any approaching attack 
on the fortress of feudalism! Then surely 
the circumstance that the other Ministers to 
whom my letters were addressed have not as 
yet sent any answer shows how seriously they 
regard the situation, and how disinclined they 
are to commit themselves to a too hasty reply! 
In fact, the outlook for the House of Lords, 
judging from these Ministerial communica- 
tions, is decidedly gloomy, and I am inclined 
to think that an Autumn Session devoted to 
abolishing it is a most probable eventuality. 

Yours, Fussy-cuss EXsprctans, 


Str,—The real way of dealing with the 
Lords is as follows. The next time that 
they want to meet, cut off their gas and 
water! Tell the butcher and baker noé to 
call at the House for orders, and dismiss the 
charwomen who dust their bloated benches. 
If this doesn’t bring them to reason, nothing 

: HIGH-MINDED Democrat, 


bal 
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IN PRAISE OF BOYS. 


(By an ‘‘ Old One.”’) 


(‘A Mother of Boys,” angry 
with Mr. James Payn for his 
dealings with ‘that barbarous 
race,” suggests that as an amend: 
honorable he should write a book 
in praise of boys. ] 


In praise of boys? In praise 
of boys? 


Who mess the house, and am 
make a noise, mes 
And break the peace, and | 


smash their toys, 
And dissipate domestic joys, 


Do everything that must oe 
annoys, a 
The Boss and Bitiys, Ratpus — 


and Roys P— 
Just as well praise a hurricane, 
The buzzing fly on the win- 
dow-pine, [pig! 
An earthquake or a rooting 
No, young or old, or small or 
ig, scourge, 
A boy’s a pest, a plague, a 
A dread domestic demiurge 
Who brings the home to chaos’ 
verge. d 
The only reason I can see 
For praising him is—well, that 
he, [tum ran— 
As WorpswortH—so his dic- 
Declared, | is ‘‘father to the 


man. 

And even then the better plan 

Would be that he, calm, sober, 
sage, Lage! 

Were—born at true paternal 

Did as boys start at twenty- 


He. 


ve } 
I were the happiest ‘‘ Boy” | OF Hur! 


alive! 


THEM, AND WOMEN MAYN’T ASK MEN 
She. ‘‘OH, WELL, YOU KNOW, I SUPPOSE THEY CAN ALWAYS GIVE A SORT) 


i wy 
AN 


A LITTLE “NEW WOMAN.” - 


‘6 WHAT A SHAME IT IS THAT MEN MAY ASK WoMEN TO MARRY 


ied 


He, ** WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY A Aint?” 


She. ‘‘ WELL—THEY CAN ALWAYS SAY, ‘Og, I Do Love you so!’” 


THE PULLMAN CAR. 
(Arn—‘' The Low-backed Car.”’) 


I RATHER like that Car, Sir, 
Tis easy for a ride. 
ii But gold galore 
May mean strife and gore, 
If ’tis stained with greed 
and pride. {lightful, 
Though its comforts are de- 
And its cushions made with 
taste, me 
There’s a spectre sits beside 
That I’d gladly flyin haste— 
As I ride in the Pullman Car; 
And echoes of wrath and war, 
And of Labour’s mad cheers, 
Seem to sound in my ears 
As I ride in the Pullman Car! 


QUEER QUERIES.—‘‘Scr- 
ENCE FatsELty So CALuep.” 
—What is this talk at the 
British Association about a 
‘“new gas’? Isn’t the old 
good enough? My connection™ 
—as a shareholder—with one 
of our leading gas companies, 
enables me to state authorita- 
tively that no new gas is re- 
quired by the public. I am 
surprised that a nobleman like 
Lord RayLeIeH should even 
attempt to make such a tho- 
roughly useless, and, indeed, 
revolutionary discovery. It is 
enough to turn anyone into a 
democrat at once. And what 
was Lord SALISBURY, as a Con- 
servative, doing, in allowing 
such a subject to be mooted at 
Oxford? Why did he not at 
once turn the new gas off at 
the meter ? INDIGNANT. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


From Henry SoTHERAN & Co. (so a worthy 
Baronite reyorts) comes a second edition of 
Game Birds and Shooting Sketches, by 
JoHN GUILLE Mitiars, Every sportsman who 
is something more than a mere bird-killer 

: ought to buy this 
beautiful book. Mr. 
Mitrais’ drawings 
are wonderfully de- 
licate, and, so far 
as I can judge, re- 
markably accurate. 
ee Be. ANY He has a fine touch 
-£ Ain >of for plumage, and 

‘gy renders with extra- 
ordinary success the 
f=, _ bold and resolute 
4% - bearing of the 
a= British game-bird 
in the privacy of his own peculiar haunts. 
I am glad the public have shown themselves 
sufficiently appreciative to warrant Mr. MIr- 
LAIs in putting forth a second edition of a 
book which is the beautiful and artistic result 
of very many days of patient and careful 
observation. By the way, there is an illus- 
tration of a Blackcock Tournament, which is, 
for knock-about primitive humour, as good 
as a pantomime rally. One more by-the- 
way. Are we in future to spell Capercailzie 
with an extra | in place of the z, as Mr. Mit- 
LAIS spells it? Surely it is rather wanton 
thus to annihilate the pride of the sportsman 
who knew what was what, and who never 
pronounced the z. If you take away the z 
you take away all merit from him. Perhaps 
Mr. Mixxats will consider the matter in his 
third edition, THe Baron DE B.-W. 


WET-WILLOW. 
A Soxe or A SLoppy SEASON, 
(By a Waushed-Out Willow- Wielder.) 


Arr—‘S Titwillow.” 


In the dull, damp pavilion a popular ‘‘ Bat” 

Sang ‘* Willow, wet-willow, wet-willow!” 

And I said ‘‘Oh! great slogger, pray what 
are you at, 

Singing ‘ Willow, wet-willow, wet-willow’? 
Is it lowness of average, batsman,’’ I cried ; 
‘* Or a bad ‘ brace of ducks’ that has lowered 

your pride?” 
With a low-muttered swear-word or two he 
replied, 

‘* Oh willow, wet-willow, wet-willow!” 


He said ‘‘ Inthe mud one can’t score, anyhow, 
Singing willow, wet-willow, wet-willow ! 
The people are raising a deuce of a row, 
Oh willow, wet-willow, wet-willow! 
I’ve been waiting all day in these flannels— 
they ’re damp !— 
The spectators impatiently shout, shriek, and 
stamp, [Gamp, 
But a batsman, you see, cannot play with a 
Oh willow, wet-willow, wet-willow! 


‘* Now I feel just as sure as I am that my name 
Isn’t willow, wet-willow, wet-willow, 
The people will swear that I don’t play the 


game, 
Oh willow, wet-willow, wet-willow ! 
My spirits are low and my scores are not 


ign, 
But day after day we’ve soaked turf and 


grey sky, [get dry, 
And I shan’t have a chance till the wickets 


Oh willow, wet-willow, wet-willow !!!” 


INVALIDED! 


Deplorable Result of the Forecast of Aug. 23 on 
the “D. G.”? Weather Girl. 


Seer 


N 


ZL. 


VY 


NG 


ForeEcast.—Fair, warmer. WARNINGS.—None 
issued. AcTUAL WEATHER.—Raining cats and 
dogs. Moral.—Wear a mackintosh over your 
classical costume. 


A Question of ‘‘ Rank.” 
‘* Hts Majesty King Grouse, noblest of game!” 
So toasted Host. Replied the Guest, with 
dryness,— 
‘*T think that in ¢hzs house the fitter name 
Would be His Royal Highness !” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE DIARY OF TOBY, M.P. 
House of Commons, Monday, August 20,—ASHMEAD- BARTLETT 


(Knight) is the Casansranca of Front Opposition Bench. All but he 
have fled. Now his opportunity; will show jealous colleagues, 


watchful House, and interested country, how a party should be led. 
Had an innings on Saturday, when, in favourite character of 
Dompter of British and other Lions, he worried Under Secretaries 
for Foreign Affairs and the Colonies. Didn’t get much out of them. 
In fact what happened seems to confirm quaint theory Sark 
advances. 

Says he believes those two astute young men, EpwaArp Grey and 
Sypnry Buxton, ‘‘ control” the Sheffield Knight. They are active 
and ambitious. Still only juniors. Moreover, things are managed 
so well both at Foreign Office and Colonial Office that they have no 
opportunity of distinguishing themselves. The regular representa- 
tives on the Front Opposition Bench of Foreign Affairs and Colonies 
say nothing; patriotically acquiescent in management of concerns in 
respect of which it is the high tradition of English statesmanship 
that the political game shall not be played. In such circumstances 
no opening for able young men. But, suppose they could induce 
some blatant, irresponsible person, persistently to put groundless 
questions, and make insinuations derogatory to the character of 
British statesmen at home and ; 

British officials abroad? Then 
they step in, and, amid applause 
on both sides of House, knock 
over the intruder. Sort of game 
of House of Commons nine-pins, 
Nine-pin doesn’t care so that 
it’s noticed ; admirable practice 
for young Parliamentary Hands. 

This is SARK’S suggestion of 
explanation of phenomenon. 
Fancy much simpler one might 
be found. To-night BartTLetrT- 
ELLIs in better luck. Turns 
upon ATTORNEY - GENERAL ; 
darkly hints that escape of 
JABEZ was a put-up job, of 
which Law Officers of the Crown 
might, an’ they would, disclose 
some interesting particulars. 
RieBy, who, when he bends 
his step towards House of Com- 
mons, seems to leave all his 
shrewdness and knowledge of 
the world in his chambers, rose 
to the fly; played BasumeEap- 


Wednesday.—The Squire or Matwoop at last got off for his well- 
earned holiday. Carries with him consciousness of having done 
supremely well amid difficulties of peculiar complication. As JosEPH 
in flush of unexpected and still unexplained frankness testified, the 
Session will in its accomplished work beat the record of any in 
modern times. The SaurrE been admirably backed by a rare team 
of colleagues; but in House of Commons everything depends on the 
Leader. Had the Session been a failure, upon his head would have 
fallen obloquy. As it has been a success, his be the praise. ; 

‘“ Well, good bye,” said Jonn Mortky, tears standing in his 
tender eyes as he wrung the hand of the almost Lost Leader. ‘‘ But 
you know it’s not all over yet. There’s the Appropriation Bill. 
What shall we do if Werr comes up on Second Reading ?” 

‘*Oh, dam WEIR,” said the Squire. 

Joun Moruey inexpressibly shocked. For a moment thought a 
usually equable temper had been ruffled by the almost continuous 
work of twenty months, culminating in an all-night sitting. On 
reflection he saw that the SqurirE was merely adapting an engineer- 
ing phrase, describing a proceeding common enough on river courses. 
The only point on which remark open to criticism is that it is 
tautological. : 

Business done.—Appropriation Bill brought in. 

Thursday.—Grorcr Newnes looked in just now; much the same 
as ever; the same preoccupied, almost pensive look ; a mind weighed 
down by ever-multiplying circulation. Troubled with consideration 
of proposal made to him to pub- 
lish special edition of Strand 
Magazine in tongue under- 
standed of the majority of the 
peoples of India. Has conquered 
the English-speaking race from 
Chatham to Chattanooga, from | 
Southampton to Sydney. Now 
lo! the poor Indian brings his 
annas, and begs a boon. : 

Meanwhile one of the candi- 
dates for vacant Poet Laureate- 
ship has broken out into elegiac 
verse. ‘‘ NEWNES,” he exclaims, 
‘Newnes, noble hearted, shine, 

for ever shine ; 

Though not of royal, yet of hal- 

lowed line.”’ 

That sort of thing would 
make some men vain. There 
is no couplet to parallel it since 
the famous one written by PoPE 
on a place frequented by a 
Sovereign whose death is noto- 
rious, a place where 


; ; PE oF ” Great ANNA, whom three realms | 
ARTLETT’S obvious game by ee hee Ea ESE IN obey, [sometimes tea. 
getting angry, and delivering Invaluable to Budding Statesmen. Did sometimes counsel take and 


long speech whilst progress of votes, hitherto going on swimmingly, 
was arrested for fully an hour. 

Business done.—Supply voted with both hands. 

Luesday.—A precious sight, one worthy of the painter’s or 
sculptor’s art, to see majestic figure of Seurre or MaAtwoop 
standing between House of Lords and imminent destruction. Irish 
members and Radicals opposite have sworn to have blood of the Peers. 
SAGE OF QUEEN ANNE'S GaTE is taking the waters elsewhere. In his 
absence do the best we can. Sat up all last night, the Radicals 
trying to get at the Lords by the kitchen entrance; SQUIRE 
withstanding them till four o'clock in the morning. Began again to- 
night. Education Vote on, involving expenditure of six millions 
and welfare of innumerable children. Afterwards the Post Office 
Vote, upon which the Postmaster-General, Sr. ARNOLD-LE-GRAND, 
endeavours to reply to Hennrker-Heaton without betraying con- 
sciousness of bodily existence of such a person. These matters of 
great and abiding interest; but only few members present to discuss 
them. The rest waiting outside till the lists are cleared and battle 


rages once more round citadel of the Lord i 
detachment from the Treasury Bench. rds sullenly sentineled by 


: g of his agent. So Lords. he | 
pee preperly pened aa throwing out Eyidied’ Tenants Bill, by 

ing Salaries of t she | 
Premed outito ber his ace charwomen docked, and Brack Rop 


radicals at least not to be denied sati i ere | 
ot satisfaction o s ies | 
of House of Lords staff secured for another arn ' eae * 
of 31. Business done.—Nearly all, y W majority | 


| 


The poet, whose volume bears the proudly humble pseudonymn ‘‘ A 
Village Peasant,” should look in at the House of Commons and continue 
his studies. There are a good many of us here worth a poet’s 
attention. Sark says the thing is easy enough. ‘‘Toss’em off in 
no time,’”’ says he. ‘‘ There’s the S@urIRE now, who has not lately 
referred to his Plantagenet parentage. Apostrophising him in Com- 
mittee on Evicted Tenants Bill one might have said :— 

Savire, noble hearted, shine, for ever shine ; 

Though not of hallowed yet of royal line.” 

Business done.—Appropriation Bill read second time. "WerIR 

turned up. Sir Witrrrp Lawson and others said ‘‘ Dam.” 


Saturday.—Appropriation Bill read third time this morning. 
Prorogation served with five o’clock tea, 

Parleyment!” said one of the House of Commons waiters loitering 
at the gateway of Palace Yard and replying to inquiring visitor from 
the country. ‘‘ Parleyment’s horff.”” So am I, 

Business done.—All, 


TO DOROTHY. 
(My Four-year-old Sweetheart.) 


To make sweet hay I was amazed to find 
You absolutely did not know the way, 
Though when you did, it seemed much to your mind 
To make sweet hay. 


We wandered out. It was a perfect day. 
T asked if I might teach you. You were kind 
Enough to answer, ‘‘ Why, of course, you may,” 
I kissed your pretty face with hay a eaial 
_ We made sweet hay. But what will Mother say 
If in a dozen years we ’re still inclined 
To make sweet hay ? 


$$$ ee 
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IS THE BAR A PROFITABLE PROFESSION? 
(A Query to be answered during the Long Vacation.) 


I am always reluctant to obtrude my personality upon the British 
Public. All the world know my address in the Temple, and so long 
as my learned friends who act as intermediaries between myself an 
the litigation-loving public bear me in mind, I require no further 
advertisement. However, I cannot 
close my eyes to Duty, and Duty points 
to the pages of a paper that may be 
aptly called the organ of the Bench, 
the Jury, and the Bar. 1 feel compelled 
to publish the following short story in 
the columns of that organ as a proof of 
the degeneracy of the profession to 
which [ have the honour to belong. I 
shall be only too pleased if my Spartan- 
like conduct proves of benefit to my 
 fellow-counsel. I write in their service, 
and without an eye—yes, I venture to 
say half an eye—to the main chance. 
My narrative will prove that ignorance, 
and, if I may be permitted to say so, 
fiparibnabee ignorance exists at the 
Law Courts. I have kept silent until the Long Vacation has com- 
menced. My reason for this reticence is not difficult to discover. 
Had I taken the public into my confidence at an earlier date, it would 
be obvious that I might have suffered in professional status. Now 
that the Long Vacation has been reached, there is ample time for the 
process known as *‘ living it down.” But I will not anticipate. 

I must confess that I was not a little pleased the other day to learn 
from my excellent clerk, Portrneton, that a representative of the 
firm of CLoas, JupAs, AND Friars, were anxious to see me on a 
| matter of business. 

‘‘Have I had them as clients before?’? I asked my worthy 
assistant. 

| “Oh, no, Sir,” returned PorTINGTON. 

five years you have only had——” . 

‘Yes, yes,” I interrupted, for my excellent clerk is sometimes 
inclined to become a trifle prosy. ‘‘I will see him at once. Is he in 
my room?’”’ ; 

** Well, no, Sir; as you said that Mr. Inkerton might use it for 
the soda-water cases, I thought it would be better to show him into 
Mr. Biock’s room. You see, Sir, it is tidier than your room; for 
since we have had the lawn-tennis nets——” ; 

But here I again interrupted my worthy assistant, who, I am 
forced to admit, is sometimes a trifle discursive. I interrupted him, 
and, entering Biock’s room, made the acquaintance of my new 
client. 

‘*T think, Sir,” said my visitor, ‘‘ that you are of opinion that 
there is no custom concerning the dismissal of office messengers P”’ 

I never like to commit myself without referring to my books, so I 
was silent for a moment. 

‘* At least,” continued my client, ‘‘ you have not heard of any?” 

‘Well, no,” I returned; ‘‘so far as my experience goes, I have 
not come across the custom.” 

‘*That’s quite enough for us, Sir. 
shall want nothing further.” ; 

Rather to my disgust my visitor suddenly placed a subpana in my 
hand, and told me that the case would most likely be in the list on 
the following day. Annoyed at his brusqueness I told him I had been 
ready to accept him gratuitously as a client. I added that as I now 
found I was only in request as a witness I should require a guinea. 

‘‘ Oh, of course,” said my visitor, producing thecash. ‘‘ We looked 
you out, and your name is inthe Law Lust; and I see, too, you 
have painted it on the door of Mr. Biock’s chambers.” 

Disdaining to smile at what I considered to be rather a clumsy 
attempt at plaisanterie, I bowed, and rang the bell. : 

‘* Perhaps we had better have your private address, Sir,” continued 
my visitor. ‘‘It would be safer, for then we could wire to you when 
it came on, and you would be sure to get our telegram.” 

‘*T am always here while the Courts are sitting,” I returned, in a 
tone cf hauteur ; ‘‘so you must please wire to me here.” 

‘* Just as you like, Sir.” 

And a few minutes later my clerk saw my visitor safely off the 
premises. I admit that I was slightly annoyed at the term *‘ wire.” 
It is true that his firm’s name had not appeared—at any rate, 
recently—in my fee-book, but that was no reason why he should 
suggest that I was constantly absent from my chambers. I really 

itied Messrs. Crocs, JuDAS AND F rtars for having a clerk with so 
ittle tact, and such a small stock of experience. . 

On the following morning, when I was standing at the door of the 
Carey Street Robing Room, considering whether | should assume my 
forensic costume, or enter the Court as a layman, I was accosted by 
the same individual, who told me ‘‘ that we were third on the list.” 

‘* So you will be wanted almost at once, Sir,” said he. 


‘*You see, for the last 


If you will swear that, we 
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‘* Well, I shall be able to come,’ I replied, ‘‘as, strange to say, 
I have no business before their Lordships to-day.” 

‘* Chiefly chamber practice, I suppose, Sir ?”’ 

‘Quite so,” I returned, looking him steadily in the face. ‘‘I 
mean to-day,”’ 

I will not tell a wearisome story of how I had to hang about the 
Court until the interval for luncheon, and longer. I will hurry to 
the point when I entered the witness-box. To my surprise and secret 
satisfaction there was quite a stir when my name was called out. 
The Silks in the front row smiled, and my colleagues the juniors 
tittered. Even his Lordship looked up with an expression of pleasant 
anticipation. I was duly sworn, and gave my name. 

‘* Now, Sir,” said the Counsel for our side, ‘‘ tell me. 
have you known anything about office messengers ? ”’ 

I considered for a moment. As a Member of the Bar (although 
I had not been asked for my profession—no doubt that was suffi- 
ciently well known) I desired to set an example. I wished to show 
what a witness should be. I desired to appear as a model worthy of 
close and universal imitation. 

‘*T have seen office messengers in offices for many years—as long 
as I can remember.” 

I spoke with absolute gravity. To my astonishment there was a 
titter which grew into a roar of laughter; even his Lordship found 
it difficult to control his cachinnation. 


How long 


‘* Yes,” said the counsel, when he had partially recovered his | 


gravity. ‘‘ But, tell me, do you know any custom in connection 
with their dismissal ?” 


Again I considered the matter for afew seconds, and made a second — 


reply. 


‘*No; I am unaware of any special custom in connection with their | 


dismissal,” 


This time there was no titter. My answer was received at once 


with the wildest merriment, The Judge laughed as much as anyone, 
and the Usher had to wipe his head with his handkerchief, so 


greatly moved was he by his sense of the ridiculous. 


My Counsel sat down convulsed, and had to conceal his face behind | 


his brief. 

‘*T really don’t think,” gasped out the judge, ‘‘ that this witness 
need be cross-examined.” 

And I was not. As I returned to my seat amidst the smiles of 
everyone in Court, a reporter asked me for my Christian name. 
Before I could reply, one of my colleagues in wig and gown gave him 
what he mupreeen was the necessary information. 

‘* But you are wrong,”’ I whispered, and (with a view of crushing 
him) handed him my card. 

‘“ You don’t say so,” returned my learned friend; ‘‘ why, we 


thought you were Panto,—the chap you know, who writes as_ 


‘ Yorick’ for the Serio- Comic Jester.” 

And it had come to this! I had been taken, or rather mistaken, 
for a humorous contributor! And this after about a quarter of a 
century’s service at the Bar! And yet there are those who say that 
the profession is not going to the dogs! 

However, I must express my surprise at the conduct of the judge. 
It is not ten years since that I had the pleasure of holding a consent 
brief before him. And yet he had forgotten me! When the Bench 
is so forgetful, how can Silk and Stuff be expected to have better 
memories | 

Pump-Handle Court, (Signed) A. BrreriEss, JUNIOR. 

September 1, 1894, 


“RHYMES.” 


WHATEVER the subject that people discuss, 
Theology, law, architectural playthings— 
St. Albans, for instance—there’s ready for us 
A lover of knock-me-down language to say things, 
Lord GRIMTHORPE will instantly write to the 7vmes. 
His last learned homilies treated of rhymes. 


Ne sutor—Lord GRIMTHORPE could tell you the rest, 
Lord GRIMTHORPE could write you a letter about it, 
Lord GRIMTHORPE, decidedly wisest and best 
Of wise and good teachers, no person could doubt it ; 
Since, be what it may, he will write to the Times, 
Church, chancery, chapels, chants, chamfers or chimes. 


Ne sutor—the limit should never be past 
But where is the limit ? He tackles each squabbler. 
We see each new letter, but never the last ; 
All things need repair, and Lord G. is the cobbler. 
Cathedrals or canticles—still to the Zvmes 
He writes, some might say, neither reasons nor rhymes. 


Mriritary Worp of CoMMAND FOR THOSE WHO HAVE ‘‘ FALLEN 
In Love.”—Fall out! 
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SILLY SEASONING. 


THE era of newspaper controversy has once 
more begun, and the wail of the letter-writer 
is again heard in the land. The guileless 
reader may possibly imagine that the letters 
{ he reads so readily are so many brands 

plucked from the burning—in other words, 

p so many contri- 
butions snatched 
out of the Waste- 
Paper Basket. 
But Mr. Punch 
knows better; the 
letters are written 


Se ‘ i where the contro- 


j Versy begins and 
jw'ends—in the 
ee Novels oe eee 

sho 85, 

Fleet Street lag behind its ae hbours in 
journalistic controversy? If the largest cir- 
culations have their leader-writers, has not 
Mr, Punch his “young men”? ’ The fol- 
lowing letters, therefore, it is frankly ad- 
mitted, were written in Fleet Street, Please 
notice the careless grace with which ** Peck- 
ham Rye” and the ‘‘Borough Road” are 
thrown in to give an air of “ verisimilitude 
to a bald and unconvincing narrative” as 
Poon Bau said. The subject of the corre- 
spondence gave some small amount of trouble. 
‘ Is Sleeping healthy ?” was one suggestion ; 
Ought Husbands to kiss their Wives? 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


Bill. ‘“ WHAT ARE THESE CHAPS, JIM?” . 
Jim. ‘‘ WHY, THEY ’RE ALL HEARLS AND MARKESSES, THEY TELL ME, AS IS DOWN ON THEIR LUCK ! = 
Bill, ‘‘ WELL, THEN, WOT’S THE GOOD OF THFIR MAKIN’ NEW PEERS, WHEN ALL THESE POOR NOBLEMEN ARE OUT OF A JOB ? 


Eventually ‘‘ The Ethics of the 
Honeymoon”? won by a narrow majority. 
after a close division. Of course it need 
hardly be said that the subject ought to be 
matrimonial. It’s expected of you. The 
public look for it. They shall get it. Here 
are some of the letters :— 


THE ETHICS OF THE HONEYMOON. 


DEaR S1r,—I desire in your valuable paper 
to draw attention to a question which I have 
been carefully considering for a great number 
of years: Are Honeymoons right? Man and 
boy I have been a bachelor these forty years, 
and as such have had peculiar and extensive 
opportunities for seeing that ‘‘ most of the 
game” which is reserved for outsiders. As 
the result of my observation, I confidently 
assert that honeymoons are useless, dangerous, 
and ought to be abolished. They are useless 
in that the only people they profit are the 
hotel-keepers. They are dangerous to the 
happy pairs, who see enough of ene another 
in a fortnight to imperil their happiness for a 
lifetime. Abolition is clearly the only remedy, 
and a Hyde Park Demonstration should settle 
the matter. Yours faithfully, 

Peckham Rye. Tom E. Ror. 


Dear Mr. Puncn,—However can anyone 
ask such a foolish question as ‘‘ Are Honey- 
moons right?” I shall never forget mine, 
It was one long dream. We spent the time 
in Switzerland and £300 in cash. We’re still 
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paying interest on the money Epwrn borrowed 
to pay forit. But what of that? The time 
we spent was a prem, the recollection of it 
is a rapture. Though J should never be 
fortunate enough to spend another, I shall 
always rejoice in my first honeymoon. 
‘Yours matrimonially, 
ANGELINA MANDOLINE. 
The Cosy Corner, Swiss Cottage. 


Str,—I object to honeymoons because 
those who take part in them are so unsociable. 
What greater disfigurement to a landscape 
than a lot of couples honeymooning about ? 
The whole thing is such a farce, too—each 
would rather speak to some one else, both 
are afraid of offending one another. ‘To pre- 
vent anyone thinking I say this because I ‘ve 
been bitten myself, [ may add that my first 
honeymoon was such a success that next week 
I’m going to get married again, and take 
another. Yours, A WIDowWER. 

1097, Borough Road, S.E. 


On a Heroine of our Day. 


HER very naughtiness is droll, 
There ’s fun in her worst folly, 

In fact she’s no Society Doll, 
But a Society ‘‘ Dolly.” 

On her the straightest-laced spectator 
Bestows his benediction, 

And owns her keen and skilled creator 
A Hope of English fiction. 


| SEPTEMBER 8, 1894. ] 


THE LAW OF THE (SOCIAL) JUNGLE. 


Mr. RupyArD Kiprine has given us in his 
own inimitable way a sample of Jungle Law, 
which, as he says, is of ‘‘immense com- 
ef: Now Society is also a Jungle, the 

uman Jungle. In it the Béte-Humaine 
congregates, for a variety of purposes. Its 
laws also are complex, and wonderfully like 
those of the Wolves as Baloo gave them in 
sing-song. For example:— 

(For ** Wolf” read ‘* Worldling,” for ‘‘ Jungle” 

the *‘ Social Worid.’’) 

Now this is the Law of the Jungle—so ancient 
that no one asks “‘ Why?” 

And the Wolf that shall keep it may prosper, but 
the Wolf that shall break it must fly, 

As the cobweb that meshes the corners, the Law 
nets Society’s track— 

For the stren ath of the Pack is the Wolf, and the 
strength of the Wolf is the Pack. 


I. 
‘*Tub” daily from head-crown to toe-tip; 
drink freely but seldom too deep: 
And remember the night is for larks, and 
forget not the day is for sleep. 


10 
The Jackal may sponge on the Lion; but, Cub, 
when thy whiskers are grown, 
Remember the Wolf is a hunter—go forth 
and track prey of thine own. 


wy, 
Keep peace with the Lords of the Jungle, the 
Hebrew, the Bobby, the Beak ; 
And fool not with Elephant Law, which is 
given to squelching the weak. 


Iv. 
When Pack crosses Pack in the jungle, and 
neither will budge from the trail, 
Lie down till the Lawyers have spoken, for 
tongue against tooth may prevail ! 


v. 
When ye fight with a Wolf of the Pack, do 
not fight him alone or afar, 
Let others look on at the scrimmage, the Pack 
is amused by such war. 


VI. 

The House of the Wolf is his refuge, and 
where he has made him his home, 

If he is a Wolf of fair cunning, not e’en 
County Councils may come. 


VII. 
The House of the Wolf is his refuge, but let 
him shun odorous drain 
Or the Council will send him a ‘‘ Notice,” 
and he’ll have to ‘‘ repair” it again, 


VIII. 
If ye hunt after midnight be careful, and 
block not the public highway. 
Lest ye draw the police from their gossips, 
and have Forty Shillings to pay. 


rx; 

Ye may kill female souls for your pleasure, 
may snare them the best way ye can, 
But mind you don’t poach on preserves that 

belong to a wealthier man! 


xi 
If ye plunder his Kill from a weaker, don’t 
put on too much ‘‘ blooming side.” 
Some deeds it is lawful to do, which, as being 
‘bad form,” you should hide. 


mii 
The ‘‘form” of the Pack is the law of the 
Pack. It will pardon white lies, 

And a wriggle or two, but that Wolf’s a gone 
coon who the Pack ‘‘ form” defies. 
Sit, 

The Kill of the Wolf is the meat of the Wolf. 

He may do what he will 
With his prey when he’s hunted it down; 
but he shouldn’t let pals sce him kill. 
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The Vicar's Wife. ‘‘ AND HAVE YOU HAD GooD Sport, Miss GOLDENBERG }” 


Miss G. ‘‘OH, RIPPIN’ ! 
DOZEN MORE!” 


I ONLY SHOT ONE RABBIT, BUT I MANAGED TO INJURE QUITE A 


xiii, 
Cub-Right is the right of the Minor. 
deeds of crass folly or shame 
He may put in the plea, ‘‘ I’m an Infant!” 
and Law will acknowledge the same. 
XIV. 
Sale-Right is the right of the Mother, 
all her she-cubs she may claim _ 
The right of free-market (or marriage), and 
none may deny her the same. 
xy. 
Law-Right is the right of the Male. 
made Jungle-law all his own, 
He is free of all voice of the Female; and 
judged by the he-wolves alone. 


For 


For 


Ile has 


XVI. 
Because of his age and his cunning, his grip 
and his power of jaw, 
In all that the Law leaveth open the word of 
King Mammon is Law. 


Now these are the Laws of the Jungle, to 
sway human Wolves where they swarm; 

But the head and the front of the Law, the 

beginning and end is—CONFORM ! 


Wonderful, is it not, how little the Law of 
the Wolf requires modifying to make it the 
Law of the Worldling! ‘The reason, per- 
haps, is that the average Worldling is so very 
much /ike a Wolf, especially in gregarious- 
ness and greed for prey! 
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LYRE AND LANC ET. 
(A Story in Scenes. ) 
PART X.—BORROW ED PLUMES. 
X VII.—UNDERSHELL’S Bedroom inthe East Wing at Wyvern. 
TimE—A bout 9 P.M. 


Tr sard’s Room Boy (knocking and enterwmg). Brought you 
Tage eter. Sir, case you ’d like to clean up afore supper. 

Undershell. I presume evening dress is not indispensable in the 
Housekeeper’s Room; but I can hardly make even the simplest toilet 
until you are good enough to bring up my portmanteau. Where is it? 

Boy. never ’eard nothink of no porkmanteau, Sir! 

Und. You will hear a good deal about it, unless it is forthcoming 
at once. Just find out what’s become of it—a new portmanteau, with 
a white star painted on it. [Zhe Boy retires, impressed; an interval. 

Boy (re-appearing). I managed to get a few words with THOMAS, 
our second footman, just as he was coming out o the All, and he 
sez the only porkmanteau with a white star was took up to the 
Verney Chamber, which THomas unpacked it hisself. 

Und. Then tell THomas, with my compliments, that he will 
trouble himself to 
pack it again imme- 
diately. 

Boy. But Tomas 
has to wait at table, 
and besides, he says 
as he laid out the 
dress things, and the 
gen’lman as is in the 
Verney Chamber is a 
wearin’ of ’em now, 


Sir. 

Und. (indignant). 
But they ’re mine! 
Confound his impu- 
dence! Here, I’ll 
write him a line at 
once. (He scribbles a 
note.) Here, see that 
the gentleman of the (ZZ 
Verney Chamber gets *— 
thisatonce,andbring 
me his answer. 

Boy. What! me go 
into the Dinin’ ’All, 
with all the swells at 
table? I dursn’t. I 
should get the sack 
from old TREDDY. 

Und. I don’t care 
who takes it so long 
as it is taken. Tell 
THOMAS it’s Avs mis- 
take, and he must do 
what he can to put it 
right. Say I shall 
certainly complain if 
I don’t get back my 
clothes and portmanteau. Get that note delivered, and I’ll give 
you half-a-crown. (Zo himself, as the Boy departs much against 
his will.) So, not content with denying me a place at her table, this 
Lady CuLvERtn allows her minions to clothe a more favoured guest 
at my expense! I’m hanged if I stand it 


Scene XVIII—The Dining Hall. The table is oval ; SPURRELL ts 
placed between Lady Ruopa Coxayne and Mrs. BrookE-CHATTERIS. 


Mrs. Chatteris (encouragingly, after they are seated). Now, I shall 
expect you to be very brilliant and entertaining. J ’1l do all the lis- 
tening for once in a way—though, generally, I can talk about all 
coe ape things with anybody ! ; 

purrell (extremely ill at ease). Oh—er—I should say you were 
Ser to Fo But I really can’t think of anything to tall Thad! 
we che That’s a bad beginning. I always find the menu 
cards suc e good subject when there’s anything at all out of the 
eee a out them. If they’re ornamented, you can talk about 
1em. though not for very long at a time, don’t you think ? 

Spurr. (miserably), T can't say how long I could go on about 
ornamented ones—but these are plain, (To himself.) 1 can hear this 
scot ere. already ; and we’re only at the soup! 
arti atic ea Ag #8 apity. N ever mind; tell me about literary and 
pales Lal ie 0 you know I m rather glad I’m not literary or 
oh ot abe . aise peas so at dE somehow. 

aa pte Ne van you looked queer—but generall: 
know, oF e made quite a success with sore Mal oneda tenet 
your Lonly go by what 1’m told—I don’f read much myself We 
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| women have so many really serious matters to attend to—arranging | 
about dinners, and visits, and trying on frocks, and then rusbio 
about from party to party. I so seldom get a quiet moment. Ah, 

knew I wanted to ask you something, Did you ever know anyone 
called Lady GRISOLINE t 

| Spurr. Lady—er-—GRISOLINE? No; can’t say Ido. Iknow Lady 
Maistg, that’s all. Mista 

Mrs. Chatt. Oh, and she was the original? Now, that 2s excit- 
ing! But I should hardly have recognised her—‘‘ lanky,” you know, 
and ‘slanting green eyes.” But I suppose you see everybody 
differently from other people? It’s having so much imagination. I 
daresay J look green or something to you now—though really I’m 
not. 

Spurr. (to himself). I don’t understand more than about half 
she’s saying. (Aloud.) Oh, I don’t see anything particularly green 
about you. : 

Mrs. Chatt. (only partially pleased). I wonder if you meant that 
to be complimentary—no, you needn’t explain. Now tell me, is 
there any news about the Laureateship ? Who’s going to get it? 
Will it be SwrnBURNE or Lewis Morris ? 


; himself). Never heard of the stakes or the horses 
aka i Sither. (Aloud.) Well, 
to tell you the truth, 
T haven’t been follow- 
ing their form — too 
many of these small 
events nowadays. 

Mrs. Chatt. (to 
herself). It’s quite 
amusing how jealous 
these poets are of one 
another! (Aloud.) Is 
it true they get a butt 
of sherry given them 
for it? 

Spurr. I’ve heard 
of winners getting a 
bottle or two of cham- 
pigne in a bucket— 
not sherry. But a 
little stimulant won't 
hurt a crack when he 
comes in, provided it’s 
not given him _ too 
soon; wait till he’s 
got his wind and done 
blowing, you know. 

Mrs. Chatt. I’m 
taking that in. I 
know it’s very witty 
and satirical, and 
daresay I shall un- 
derstand it in time. 

Spurr. Oh, it doesn’t 
matter much if you 
don’t. (Zo himself.) 
Pleasant kind of wo- 


“Tt does seem to me such—well,’such footle ! ” man—but a_ perfect 


fool to talk to! 

Mrs. Chatt. (to herself), 1’ve always heard that clever writers 
are rather stupid when you meet them—it’s quite true. . 

Captain Thicknesse (to himself). I should iike her to see that I’ve 
got some imagination in me, though she does think me snch an ass, 
(Aloud, to Lady Marstx.) Jolly old hall this is, with the banners, and 
the gallery, and that—makes you fancy some of those old medieval 
Johnnies in armour—knights, you know—comin’ clankin’ in and 
turnin’ us all out. 

Lady Maisie (to herself), I do trust Mr. SPURRELL isn’t saying 
something too dreadful. I’m sure I heard my name just now. 
(Aloud, absently, to Capt. TuicknEssE.) No, did you really? How 
amusing it must have been ! 

Capt. Thiek. (aggrieved). If you’d done me the honour of payin’ any 
attention to what I was sayin’, you’d have found out it wasn’t amusin’. 

Lady M. (starting). Oh, wasn’t it? I’m so sorry I missed it. 
I—I’m afraid I was thinking of something else. Do tell me again ! 

Capt. Thick. (still hurt). No, I won’t inflict it on you—not worth 
repeatin’. And I should only be takin’ off your attention from a 
fellow that does know how to talk. 

Lady M, (with a guiltiness which she tries to carry off wider 
dignity). 1 don’t think I understand what you mean. 

Capt, Thick. Well, I couldn’t help hearin’ what you said to your 
poet-friend before we went in about haviie to pnt up with partners ; 
and it isn’t what you may call flattering to a fellow’s feelin’s, being 
put up with. . 

Lady M. (hotly). It—it-was not intended for you. You entirely 
misunderstood ! . 
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Capt. Thick. Daresay I’m very dense; but, even to my compre- 
hension, it ’s plain enough that the reason why you weren’t listenin’ 
to me just now was that the Poet had the luck to say somethin’ that 
you found more interesting. 

Lady M. You are quite wrong—it’s too absurd; I never even met 
Mr. SPURRELL in my life till this afternoon. If you really must 
know, I heard him mention my name, and—and I wondered, 
naturally, what he could possibly be saying. 

Capt. Thick. Somethin’ very charmin’ and poetical, I’m sure, 
and I’m makin’ you lose it all. Apologise—shan’t happen again. 

Lady M. Please be sensible, and let us talk of something else. 
Are you staying here long ? 

Capt. Thick. You will be gratified to hear I leave for Aldershot 
to-morrow. Meant to have gone to-day. Sorry I didn’t now. 

Lady M, 1 think it was a thousand pities you didn’t, as you seem 
to have stayed on purpose to be as stupid and unkind as you possibly 
can. [She turns to her other neighbour, Lord LULLINGTON. 

Mrs. Chatt. (to Capt: THIcKNESsE, who 7s on her other side). Oh, 
Captain THIcKNESssE, what do you think Mr. SpurRert has just 
told me? You remember those lines to Lady GRisoLInE that 
Mr. PrttinER made such fun of this morning? Well, they were 
meant for Lady Maistz! They’re quite old friends, it seems. So 
romantic! Wouldn’t you like to know how they came to meet ? 

Capt. Thick, Can’t say I’m particularly curious—no affair of 
mine, don’t you know. (Zo himself.) And she told me they’d never 
met before! Sooner I get back the better. Only in the way here. 

Lady M. (turning to him). Well, are you as determined to be 
disagreeable as ever? Oh, yes, I see you are! 

Capt. Thick. I’m hurt, that’s what it is, and I’m not clever at 
hiding my feelin’s. Fact is, I’ve just been told somethin’ that— 
well, it’s no business of mzne, only you mzght have been a little more 


frank with an old friend, instead of leavin’ it to come through some- 


body else. These things always come out, you know. 

Lady M. (to herself). That wretch has been talking! I knew he 
would! (Alowd.) I—I know I’ve been very foolish. If I was to 
tell you some time 

Capt. Thick. (hastily). Oh, no reason why you should tell me any- 
thing. Assure you, I—I’m not curious. 

Lady M. In that case I shall certainly not trouble you. (Zo 
herself.) He may think just what he pleases, J don’t care. But, 
oh, if Mr. SpurRELL dares to speak to me after this, I shall 
astonish him ! 

Lady Rhoda (to Spurrety). I say—I am in afunk. Only just 
heard who I’m next to. I always do feel such a perfect fool when 
I’ve got to talk to a famous person—and you’re frightfully famous, 
aren’t you? : 

Spurr. (modestly). Oh, I don’t know—I suppose I am, in a sort of 
way, through Andromeda. Seem to think so here, anyhow. 

Lady Rh. Well, I’d better tell you at once, I’m no good at 
Poetry—can’t make head or tail of it, some’ow. It does seem to me 
such—well, such footle. Awf’ly rude of me sayin’ things like that ! 

Spurr. Isit? I’m just the same—wouldn’t give a penny a yard 
for Poetry, myself! 

Lady Rh. You wouldn’t? I am glad. Such a let-off for me! 
I was afraid you’d want to talk of nothin’ else, and the only things 
I can really talk about are horses and dogs, and that kind of thing. 

Spurr. That’s all right, then. All I don’t know about dogs and 
horses you could put in a homeopathic globule—and then it would 
rattle! 

Lady Rh. Then you’re just the man. Look here, I’ve an 
Airedale at home, and he’s losin’ all his coat and ; fee 

[ They converse with animation. 

Spurr. (later—to himself). I am getting on, I always knew I 
was made for Society. If only this coat was easier under the arms! 

Thomas (behind him—in a discreet whisper). Beg your pardon, 
Sir, but L was requested to ’and you this note, and wait for an 
answer. ; 

Spurr. (opening tt, and reading). ‘‘Mr, GALFRip UNDERSHELL 
thinks that the gentleman who is occupying the Verney Chamber 
has, doubtless by inadvertence, put on Mr. UNDERSHELL’S evening 
clothes. As he requires them immediately, he will be obliged by an 
early appointment being made, with a view to their return.” (Zo 
himself.) Oh, Lor! Then it wasn’t Sir Rupert, after all! Just 
when I was beginning to enjoy my evening, too. What on earth am 
I to say to this chap? I can’t take ’em all off here! 

[He sits staring at the paper in blank dismay. 


The Wail of the Word-Spinner. 


Tupre is nothing new under the sun at all 
To your journalist penny-a-lining and shoppy. 

And how can a man be “‘ original” 7 
When his days (and his nights) are devoted to ‘‘ copy” ? 

No. no, his tired head will ne’er “ knock at the stars,” 
Who is tied to the spinning of ‘‘ leaders” and ‘‘ pars.” 


LE LLANE LOLA LLL LL ADE ALI LE See morro men a EPR! 


THE VOYAGE OF ALFRED. 


[See Mr. ALrRED AusTrn’s article, entitled ‘‘ That Damnable Country,” 
in Blackwood’s Magazine. | 
e raat? ore ” cried ALFRED AvustTIN. ‘‘ By my halidom, I spy 
and ! 
Many weary leagues we’ve wandered since we left our native 
_ shores, 
Seeking still through calm and tempest a remote and barren island, 
While we smote the sounding furrows of the ocean with our oars. 


‘* Never wind availed to beat us; by 
the waters overweighted, 
Or becalmed, with idle canvas hang- 
‘ing loosely from the mast, ; : 
Yet we'steered her or we rowed her “SS 
with our courage unabated, 
And, our labours past and over, we 
have come to land at last. 


‘‘Though the land be bleak and 
barren, though barbarians its 
dwellers, 

Let us add this last achievement to 
the record of our deeds ; 

When the savage tribes come shout- 
ing as attackers and repellers, 

We can win the men with clothing 
and the women-folk with beads. 


‘*There be savages in India as in 
Tierra del Fuego ; 
There be savages in Zululand with shield and assegai ; 
We have tamed them, whether cannibals or fed on rice and sago— 
Shall a Briton ever flinch from such ?. No, by the Lord, not 1!” 


On the land he had discovered thus the Poet AusTrn landed ; 
Marco Poto or CotumBus might have envied him the scene ; 

And in prose he has described it, in a language understanded 
Of the people, and has printed it in Blackwood’s Magazine. 


The scenery was beautiful, so lovely that it dazed him ; 
He thought their manners charming, and he rather liked their rain. 
He did not find them savages, which seems to have amazed him ; 
And he tells us all to visit them again and yet again. 


We tae you for the hints you give describing what you ’ve seen 
there, 
It really is amazing ; but——(a whisper in your ear) 
You’re not the first discoverer, for some of us have been there, 
And shaken hands with Irish folk before the present year. 


But in your precious article your wonder you exhaust in 
Describing how an Irishman can really be polite: 

** Behold,” you say, ‘‘ the Irishman as patronised by AUSTIN ; 
He is not black, though painted so—in fact he’s rather white.” 


Don’t patronise so much, dear A. I do not say you write ill; 
But oh that awful title, with its most offensive D——! 
Devoutly do I hope, dear A., youll find a better title, 
And write a wiser article when next you cross the sea, 


STUDIES FROM THE NEW-DE.—The rage for ‘‘ New”’-ness, which 
commenced with the New Humour, is extending to thetheatres. The 
New Boy now has for a competitor The New Woman. What 
matters, so long as neither is a Nui-S’ance ? 


‘‘ Finest English!” 


‘* By their fruits ye shall know them,” these vendors of peaches, 
Tomatoes, and cob-nuts, and currants and cherries ; 

But what we yet lack is the wisdom that teaches 
Detection of fraudulent fruits, nuts, and berries, 

Which come from abroad, to the Britisher’s table, 

All marked ‘* Finest English!” that lying old label! 

A Trade Mark cs wanted—to badge these false brutes, 

That But. may not only know them but their fruits. 


Tue SEvEN Acres ov MAn.—Cot-age (Infaney), 7'ro¢-age (Nursery 
Toddler), 2ot-age (Youth), Shot-age (Sport), Anot-age (Matrimo- 
nial), ‘‘ Pot” -age (Celebrity), and Dot-age (Senility), 


Toe Reat Fatt or Man.—Falling in love! 
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DON’T “COME UNTO THESE YELLOW SANDS”! 


Or, THE SLEEPY SAGE AND THE BLAMEFUL ETHIOPIANS, 
A Sea-side Sketch in September. 


ScenE—A Sea-shore in holiday time. Present—A Sleepy Sage 
in holiday attire. 


Sleepy Sage (soliloquises). ‘‘ Here cease more questions,”? as my 
prototype Prospero says. Why, cert’nly! Here cease—for the 
time being—adl questions, especially political ones, ‘‘ burning ”’ ones, 
as the perorating parrots of Party controversy—confound ’em !—cal] 
them. Question me no questions! Ask me no questions, and I’ll 
give you no snubs, 

‘‘ Thou art inclined to sleep,” 
continues Prospero, Iam. 
“Tis a good dulness 
And give it way.” 
y shall. Dulness of course ‘‘in a Shakspearian sense.” Like Bottom, 

I have an exposition of sleep come upon me,” but the ‘‘ captain of 
my dreams” is not that of the egregious weaver. Pheugh! ’tis 
torrid! Nune est bibendum! Where’s that wine-cup lying couched 
in—sand? Good! G uggle—guggle —guggle! The very glug-glug of 
lapsing liquor is soporific as the sound of 

‘¢ Silver rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals,” 
Sweet ‘‘ Swan,” thy music runneth in my head to-day. Better than 
the buzzings of the political Bumble-B’s, the bray of Bart—— but 
no matter! Tis a season when, in sugary summer mood, one wishes 
soft slumbers even to the blaring Bottoms of thehour. ‘* Blessed be 
the man who invented sleep!” Right, good Sancho ! 
“Oh sleep! it is a blessed thing 
Beloved from pole to pole!” ; 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


HOLIDAY CHARACTER STUDIES. 


Mrs. Stunley Bounderson (née Martha Fullalove, the Liverpool heiress), ‘‘ WHAT wouLD DoADY DO, IF HIS LOVING LITTLE WIFEY 
DIDN'T CARRY HIS GREAT HEAVY WATERPROOF FOR HIM WHEN IT LEAVES OFF RAINING, AND HE WANTS TO SMOKE?” 
Mr, Stanley Bounderson (alias Doady). ‘‘ HE ’D CARRY IT HIMSELF, I suPPOSE!”’ é 
Jones, Q.C. (aside to Mrs, Jones), ‘‘ YES; AND BE TWICE AS FOND OF HIS LITTLE WIFEY INTO THE BARGAIN, YOU BET! 
[ Which is best, to love much, like Mrs. S. B., or be much loved, like Mrs. J. ? 


—_———— 
——__—————_ 
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Linter certain ebony Minstrels, of sham Ethiopian sort, on raucous 
row—mscalled popular music—eagerly intent. 


First Minstrel (softly). Hist! He’s here! 
Second M., (pianissimo). See He slumbers! ! 
Third M. (sotto voce). Now have we Him at vantage!!! 
Toby ( fortissimo). Yap! Yap! Yap! F 
Sleepy Sage (drowsily). Down, Dog of dogs, down, Sir! 
Tosias, albeit reluctantly, *‘ downs” ae ee 
First M. Say, what shall we tip him? ‘* The Chucker-Out” 
Second M. Or ‘‘Linger longer Lulu!” ? Or ‘*Get your Har- 
sourt!”? ? Or ‘“‘ The Grand Old Man who shied”’ ? 
First M. Or ‘“‘ My Poll and my ‘ Preponderant Partner’ John” ? 
Or ‘‘ My Pretty Primrosers ’”’ ? i 
hi oe M, Or ‘*The Hum of B’s’’?? Or ‘‘ The Tin Gee (Jay) 
ee 
Third M. By Jabers, no, let’s give him something Hibernian— 
for a change! 
First M. (aside). Oh Lords deliver us! 
Second M., (aside). For a change ? 
Third M. (sings fortissimo)— 
My name is Patrick LEary, 
From the town New Tipperary. 
The heart of Brit O’Brien I’m a thorn in. 
But for my long-promised pay, 
I must wait another day, 
For the Peers have chucked me cruel and wid scornin’ ! 


Chorus :— 


To my woes could they be coulder ? 
Since they ’ve give me the could shoulder ! 
To the poor plan-of-campaigners I’m a warnin’. 
Faix! I’ve lately tuk the notion 
I must cross the broiny ocean, 


True, oh Ancient Mariner ! | 
capped noddles. (Drowses.) 


See 


Come, lord of stretched ease and night- And seek funds in Philadelphy some foine mornin’. 
| Toby (exploding). Yap! yap!! yap!!! 
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DONT “COME UNTO THESE YELLOW SANDS”! 


Mr. P, (sleepily), ‘GO AWAY—GO AWAY!—I’VE HAD ENOUGH OF YOU!” 
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Sleepy Sage (stirring, and muttering). When my cue comes, call me 
and I willanswer. My next is ‘‘ February Fill-dyke.” Hey! ho! 
B-rtL-y-QuincE! B-wt-s the bellows-blower! As-m-aD the State- 
tinker! We-Rtheinterrogative! Gad’s my life! stolen away and left 
me asleep! I have had a mostrare vision! I have had a dream,— past 
the wit of man (as Bottom and the G. 0. M. both put it) to say what 
dream it was: man is but an assif he go about to expound this (Irish) 
dream. Methought I was—there is no man can tell what. Methought 
I was, and methought I had,—but man is but a patched fool, if he 
offer to say what I had. Meseemed I was a sort of Hibernian 
Titania enamoured of — But the eye of man hath not heard, the ear 
of man hath not seen, man’s hand is not able to taste, his tongue to 
conceive, nor his heart to report what I wasenamoured of. I will get 
one of my young men to write a ballad of this Hibernian Midsummer- 
Madness Dream ; it may well be called Bottom’s Dream, because it 
hath no bottom. It seemed to be suggested by, and to be set to, 
music of a music-hally sort. tripping but thunderous and thrasonic, 
and—— (rubs his eyes). Hillo!!! (To the three minstrels tuning up 
for another try.) Who inthe name of Nox are you? I twig, I twig! 
Cacophony incarnate, Shindy in soot, triple-headed Cerberus of Row, 
I know you! Get out!!! Have I not had enough of you in town 
ever since February, but that you must impudently intrude upon my 
holiday quiet, my rural rest, my sea=side seclusion ? 


Don’t come unto these yellow sands, 
Corked mugs and hands ! 
Hook tt! You will not be nuissed. 
Off! off! well-hissed ! 
Foot it featly anywhere, 
So I’ve not your burden here. 
Hark! hark! 
(Burden.) Bow-wow!!! (Dispersedly.) 
. ? Tis Toby's bark! 
(Burden.) Bow-wow!!! (Dispersedly.) 
Hark! Insten! Hear! 
Clear out, each cork-smudged Chanticleer ! 
Get out, and leave me—bDo ! 


[Exeunt Blameful Ethiopians ignominiously. Sage again com- 
poses himself to sleep. 


SAPPHICS ON TRAFFIC. 
(A Lover of London toa Weary Would-be Wayfarer.) 


Lover of London. 


Wovrn-sBE wayfarer! little think the proud ones 
Who in their coaches roll along the turnpike- 
ae Road, what hard work ’tis trying all day for Pimlico, 
Or Piccadilly. 


Tell me, wayfarer, how these Omnibuses, 

Growlers, and Hansoms, carts and vansof PIckFoRD, 

Slithering slowly over the slippery asphalte, 
Manage a journey ! 


Lingering loitering is not Locomotion! 
Trickling slow trailing through attenuate tho- 
oe roughfares, 
Paroxysms of crawl and block alternate, 
Call you these Traffic! 


Civic Would-be Wayfarer. 
Traffic? Why bless you! We have none worth calling so ; 
’Tisn’t a thing expected in London City. 
This sluggish crawling varied with stoppage is all that 
We may attain to. 


What with the narrow labyrinths miscalled thoroughfares, 
What with the sewers and gas, the water and telegraphs, 
Traffic is simply a species of lingering agony, 

In the Metropolis! 


Something is always ‘‘ up,” Sir, pipe-layers, paviors, 

Stirrers of most malodorous witch-broth cauldrons, 

Makers of shindy and stench, with poor old Babylon, 
Play up old Gooseberry ! 


Courts and Councils, Committees and Correspondents, 

Always reporting, writing, and railing concerning it ; 

Nothing comes of it all save chaos more complicate, 
And higher ratings, 


Cheapside, Fleet Street, Strand, all semi-impassable, 
Scarcely a ‘‘ right-away”’ road in all the Capital ; 

As for the “‘ affluents”’ of our so-called arteries, 

They are chock-blockical ! 
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SALOMAN wisely says the traffic of London 

Isn’t mere local matter—ought to be national. 

Hope we may get some good from wisdom of SALOMAN !— 
Hardly expect it, though. 


Far too long a prey to the power of Bumbledom ! 

Hope too long deferred has made me a Pessimist. 

Traffic? Merits the name as much as these stanzas do 
That of true Sapphies, Sir! 


Lover of London. 


You back such bunglers? I would see them blowed first— 
Duffers no civic spirit can rouse to competence, 
Paltry, preposterous, pettifogging, pottering, 

Paunchy Panjandrums ! 


A SONG FOR THE SLOGGER. 
(By One who has seen him Smite.) 


[During the Scarborough Cricket Week, Mr. C. 1. Tuornron, the 
champion slogger of England and enthusiastic supporter of the sport, was 


presented with a silver trophy, representing himself at the wicket, as a 
memento of the great part he has taken in the Scarborough Festival since 
its institution in 1869. Playing in the second innings of M. C. C. against 
Yorkshire, Mr. THoRNTON batted as energetically as ever, and twice drove 
the ball out of the ground.] 
Great THorntTon the slogger, it comes as a jogger 
To memory this tale of your trophy well merited. 
Great Scott! how time’s flitting. 
Your gift of tall-hitting, 
Which no one—save Bonnor— 
; has fully inherited, 
You showed e’en at Eton. It has 
not been beaten. 
You’d whip even JEHU at 
‘‘ furious driving.” 
Not dashing O’ Brien could lick the 
old Lion 
Of Cambridge, whose fire is still 
plainly surviving. 
The pet of the Million, you’ve 
cleared the pavilion, 
And spanked the ball many times 
‘* over the paling,” 
Here’s health to you ‘‘ Buns!” may you score lots of runs, 
And oft stir the crowd with your spirit unfailing, 
How often I’d watch when they ‘* bowled for a catch,” 
And you gave ’em one, truly, but in the next parish! 
You’d run up your hundred, while “all the world wondered,” 
In less than an hour, Sir, a pace wear-and-tearish. 
Though pedants demur, mighty smiting wl stir, 
So ‘‘more power to your elbow,” great Slogger of Sixes! 
Ah! if you should play in the Shades some fine day, 
The Elysium Fields, in the old Oval way, 
They must ‘‘spread,’’ and you’ll then clear the bounds, 
though they’re Styx’s!!! 


QUEER QUERIES. 


CHEAPNESS AND Licut.—Will some reader kindly inform me 
what is the best way of recovering the expenses I have recently been 
put to in a most unpleasant Norwegian tour? Norway is said to be 
a cheap country, so I think I was not unreasonable in expecting to 
be able to see Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjem, and the North Cape, 
with all the principal fiords and glaciers, for a five-pound note. But 
I was bitterly disappointed. As for the Midnight Sun, it is a com- 
plete fraud, and I should have considered myself lucky if I had seen 
a mid-day sun more than once or twice in my tour. Ought not the 
companies who advertise for tourists to explain that the Norse moun- 
tains are only half as high as those in Switzerland? Then I was 
assured the hotel charges would be only half as high too; but I 
found that it was impossible to get supper, bed, and breakfast for 
less than half-a-crown anywhere! Comment is needless. I have 
just returned home, and find that I have actually spent, during only 
three weeks’ travel, exactly £8 10s. 73d. I had a miserable crossing 
to Hull. Whom ought I to sue? Perish SCANDINAVIA. 


pan IE ae 


NOT by ‘‘a Popular Baronet.”’ 


On streams whose course one must not block 
A weir is found hard by a lock ; 

At Westminster it would appear 
They ’d like a lock upon their Weir. 
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MISUNDERSTOOD. 


Stage-Manager (to Nervous Amateur), ‘‘ WELL, OLD CHAP, H)W ARE YOU FEELING NOW? 


GOT RID OF THE STAGE FRIGHT?” 


Nervous Amateur, ‘‘ YES ;\SHE’S JUST GONE UP TO HER DRESSING-ROOM!” 


« 


DOGS’ MEET, 


THE annual Canine Congress opened yester- 
day in the Isle of Dogs, Should the weather 
prove favourable it is expected that the re- 
union will be most successful. The Presi- 
dential Address was delivered by A. New- 
FOUNDLAND, Esq., winner of the frst prize in 
a recent Crystal Palace Show. 

The President, who was received with 


general tail-wagging and yelping, observed | 
that a statement had recently appeared in the | 


public Press to the effect that there were two 
million dogs in the United Kingdom. (Sen- 
sation.) Yes, he was so informed by his 


employer’s scullery maid, in whom he had | 


implicit confidence, as she always acted ver 

liberally towards him in the mation of vane 
cette.) What he wanted to know was, 
did all these dogs pay their licences, as they 
ought to do? (General barking.) All dogs 
who did not pay should be ‘‘ collared ”— either 
by their employers or the police, 
a ea. in 


(Barks and | 


some dissent.) If there were really two 
millions of their race, it could hardly be 
denied that the United Kingdom deserved the 
title of the true ‘‘ Dogs’ Home.” (Laughter.) 
But they had several crying—he meant howl- 
ing—grievances. In the first place there 
were too many mongrels about. (Growls.) 


Yes, in their case multiplication was vexa- 
ition. (A laugh.) He would put it to the 


common sense of the meeting. Obviously 
there was only a certain quantity of bones 
in the country. Well, the fewer dogs the 
more bones would there be for the remainder. 
(Barks of assent.) Then, as to the excellent 
legal doctrine, the Palladium of their liberties, 
that ‘‘ Every dog may have one bite.” He 
was sorry to see that some magistrates had 
been inclined to throw doubt on the justice of 
this maxim, and he hoped the Lorp CHan- 
CELLOR would fly at those magistrates—he 
meant removethem. (Barks.) Another point 
to which he must refer was that there was a 


tendency to put them off with imported bones. 


[SerTEMBER 8, 1894. | 


Now, he was a Conservative (barks), and he 
believed in the good roast beef of Old Eng- 
land. (Barks and whining.) He regretted, 
too, that many employers used an inferior 
kind of dog biscuit. (Howls.) If there were 
one form of food more eee than another 
it wasthe finde siécle dog biscuit. (Laughter.) 
Had it any meatinit at all? (‘‘ No.”) Was 
it composed chiefly of bad animal fat and 
bran? (‘* Yes.”) There was yet one more 
grievance he had to mention. On washing 
days (howls) it was sad to think that their 
dignity should be lowered by having to sub- 
mit to a coat of lather. In this matter some 
otherwise excellent employers seemed afflicted 
with rabies. (Buarks.) He would leave it to 
the consideration of the Congress whether a 
universal strike against the grievances he had 
enumerated should be organised. 
[Loud and general barking. 

At the close of the President’s address the 
Congress adjourned for the day. 

Papers have been promised on ‘‘ Cats, and 
How to Tackle them,” on ‘‘ The Temptation 
presented by Cyclists’ Calves,” and on 
‘* Hygienic Kennels.”” A very attractive pro- 
gramme of excursions to places of interest in 
the vicinity has also been arranged. Members 
of the Congress will be enabled to swim over 
to the south side of the Thames, and inspect 
the Dogs’ Home at Battersea, if the Manager 
will admit them. A happy day among the 
deer in Greenwich Park is contemplated, and 
Barking will of course receive a visit. Alto- 
gether, if the police do not interfere, a 
thoroughly enjoyable outing is anticipated. 


THE CURSE. 
A FRAGMENT A LA INGOLDSBY. 
* * * & 


THE Spectre arose with a menacing look. 
He called not for candle, for bell, or for book, 
But in terrible tones, growing gruffer and 


gruffer, 
He solemnly cursed that deluded Old Buffer! 
He cursed him at board, he cursed him in 


bed, 
From his buniony feet to his shiny bald head; 
He cursed him in sleeping, that every night 
He should dream about burglars and wake in 
a fright ; 
He cursed him in eating, he cursed him in 
drinking, 
With troubles dyspeptic and feelings of 
** sinking ”’; (flying, 
He cursed him in walking, in running, in 
In puffing and panting, in freezing and frying, 
With horror of living and longing for dying. 
He banished him harshly from home, couch, 
and cook, 
His favourite chair, and his best-beloved 
ook ; [smoke, 
From afternoon snooze, and from snug evening 
From old-fashioned ‘‘ rubber,” and elderly 


joke; 
From pottering round in his trim-bedded 
garden, (churchwarden ; 
From down-at-heel slippers, old coat, and 
Condemned him to dress in swell togs void of 


ease, 
To hurry and seurry, to crowd and to squeeze; 
To horrible burdens and journeys of length, 
Exceedingly trying to temper and strength ; 
To puff like a porpoise, to pant and perspire, 
To doing—whatever he didn’t desire ! 


Never was heard such a horrible curse! 
But what may give rise 
To some little surprise, 


‘This curse, at which courage may shiver and 


shake, 

It only condemned the Old Buffer to take 

His Annual Holiday!! What can be worse ? 
* * * * 
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THE VACUOUS TIME. 


[‘‘ Sea-serpents are now in season, and running 


very large.”"—The Unlicensed Victualler.} 


Let Cowes delight in barques that bite 
Their furrows o'er the fallow main, 

Careering round the Isle of Wight, 
And ultimately home again. 


Some men may go to Westward Ho! 
And potter gravely through the greens, 
Or lease a little moor, and blow 
The harmless grouse to smithereens ; 


Or flit across to fjord and fos, 
And captivate the toothsome trout 
_ Or hack initials on a schiloss, 
And chuck their orange-peel about. 


Let some repair to regions where, 
Beneath the usual Southern moon, 
The nigger in his native lair 
Raises the Alabama coon. 


A few may fly to far Shanghai, 
Or Argentine, if they prefer, 
And earn a paltry pittance by 
Reporting facts that don’t occur. 


While others hail the Dover mail, 
Humming the airs of quaint Yvette, 
And prove upon a private scale 
What life is like @ la Villette ; 


Or haply land upon a strand 


Where trim grisettes are clustered thic!, 


Watch the promiscuous bathers, and _ 
Observe that things are passing chic, 


I know of lots of pretty spots 
Where people go to get the view; 

It is indeed, as Dr. Watts 
Sublimely said, their nature too. 


But there are some for whom the hum 
Of toil habitually throbs ; 

Adhesive as a patent gum 
They stick to their respective jobs. 


When heather blows, and houses close, 
And London is described as bare, 

(Though some odd millions, I suppose, 
Remain invariably there) ; 


Pounding away serenely, they 

With pious humour smile at fate ;— 
I make allusion, need one say, 

To members of the Fourth Estate. 


In deadly dearth of copy worth 
Inserting they resort to Mars, 
Or Marriage-failure here on earth, 

Ags matter for expansive “‘ pars.”’ 


For them the prize sea-worms arise 
Fresh from eleven months of sleep, 
Flatter a Correspondent’s eyes, 
And fairly hurtle through the deep. 


And still they choose from subtle clues 
To weave their exegetic wit, 

Telling the nation all the news, 
And even what to think of it. 


Meanwhile afloat, or far remote, 
The public who attains to miss 

The paper for the day can dote 
On ignorance akin to bliss. 


Illogic in Liquor. 
Mem. by a Muser. 
How paradoxical the ways of Town! 
To 


And ‘standing treat’ 
bibulous band, 


means, 


‘liquor up” means pouring liquor down. 
p with the 
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‘“E DUNNO OU IL EST!” *. 


Passenger from London (as the Train runs into the Gare du Nord, Paris), ‘‘Ou—rR—I say 


—ER—GARSONG ! 


outa i GO.” 


Just as we begin to know 
What the grouping ‘‘ mummers”? mean— 
Curtain! and ‘* God save the Queen!” 
Out we go. 


Just as we begin to know, 
Bat in hand, the bowler’s style— 
‘‘How’s that?” With a sickly smile, 
Out we go. 


Just as we begin to know 
Ths time we must ‘‘ break the bank ’— 
Bah! We have ourselves to thank. 

Out we go. 


Just as we begin to know 
That the whisky is sublime— 


‘“‘Treating’’ each other till they cannot | ‘‘ Gentlemen, it’s closing time!” 


stand ! 


Out we go. 


KEL AY LE NOMME DU SET PLASS?” 


Just as we begin to know 
We can drive the frisky mare— 
Bump! Crash! ‘* Mind youreye!” ‘Take 
care!” 
Out we go! 


Just as we begin to know 
We are bound to head the poll— 
*“Whew! Too bad, upon my soul 
Out we go, 


1» 


Just as we begin to know 
In our boy’s heart we’ve a place— 
Ah! here comes Miss PrerryFack! 
Out we go. 


Just as we begin to know 
How to fight this world of sin— 


| Ugh! the doctor bustles in. 


Out we go. 


medy).— The 
Woman” 


TO HER MOTHER. 


On, you meddlesome old lady ! 
“Téte and Braidy ” 
Is 8. pues 
Not my own—but how I’ve said that 
Of your head that 
Spoilt the fun ! 


And you had a splendid chance to 
At that dance too. 
How I shun ; 
Plaited hair like yours, that popping 
In, and stopping, 
Spoilt the fun ! 


I, not being like you wealthy 
Know the stealthy, 
Sneaking dun ; 
Since my fortune is not grand, you 
Snubbed me, and you 
Spoilt the fun! 


When your daughter fancied flirting— 
Was that hurting 
Anyone ’— 
And I helped her, she was not you. 
. No, Great Scott ! you 
Spoilt the fun ! 
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in im emmy ng? Lf 
Madisturbed upon the staircase, 
Quite a rare case 
Finding none 
Others there, we sat so happy, 
But you, snappy, 
Spoilt the fun! 


When I thought I had a greater 
Chance to, later, 
Be your son. 
And she blushed and smiled so sweetly, 
You completely 
Spoilt the fun ! 


Lastly I, in some secluded 
Spot, concluded 
; I had won, 
Called her by her Christian name—and 
Still you came and 
Spoilt the fun! 


[ar Latest Prece or News (at the Co- 
New Woman and ‘The Old 
are very much alike; especial] 
The New Woman. <— z 
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ROBERT ON AMERRYCANS. 


Wuar grand fellers them Amerrycans is! (4d 


I have allers admired em since I fust made 
aquaintence with the real Gent as I used to 
wait upon at the Grand Otel at Cherring 
Cross, and he was 
a reel Gent if ever 
there was one! 

Well, I was 
atending upon jest 
such another gent 
at quite a grand 
Party the other 
night ; and, when 
it was all over, the 
principle Gennel- 
man came up to 
meand interduced 
me to him as an 
Amerrycan Gent 
as wanted to speak 
to me, and he then 
acshally told me 
as how as my little 
Book was about 
one of the most populerest in all the United 
States! And he then arsked me how many 
copies we had sold? And when I thort as I 
shoud estonish him by telling him as I be- 
leeved as it was sumthing about seventeen 
thowsend, he said as how as that was nothink 
to what he should have xpected, for a hunderd 
thowsend would not have surprised him! for 
he had bin told as how as one of their werry 
leadingest men, I rayther think as he said it 
was the Pressident, or a great friend of his 
whenever he was a good deal bothered about 
State matters, allers called for a copy of 
‘‘ Robert,” for it was quite sure to put him 
all to rites again, and send him to bed with a 
jolly larf! 

Well, I thort as this was all pritty well, 
but he acshally finished up by arsking me 
whether I coudent write another wollum jest 
like the other! for he was sure as any of their 
grate Publishers coud sell any quantity of 
em! speshally if they thort it woud take the 
shine out of the Englisher by saying it was 
by WasHincHaM! He then introjuced me 
to another Amerrycan, and asked him what 
he thort of his plan? To which he replied 
that he didn’t know much about publishing, 
but he was quite sure there was nothink in 
that or in any other matter in which an Amer- 
rycan coud not lick all creation! And then 
they both went away larfing ! 

Tho what there was to larf at in such a 
werry serious matter as they had bin a tork- 
ing about I’m sure I can’t make out, the 
more so as I ain’t heard a single word from 
em since, and even thinks it werry possible 
as I never shall. 

Strange to say I had a most wunderful 
dream that night! I dremt as I was reelly in 
Amerrykey, and having a long conwersation 
with a reel live Publisher all about an Amer- 
rycan ‘‘ Robert”! and jest as we was aranging 
all about the price, and the number of 
Wolumes, and the way he was to send me 
all the money, I suddenly woke, and found 
myself a lying by the side of Mrs. Roprrr! 
and about as much estonished as ewer I found 
myself in all my long life! ROBERT. 


Grumpy. 


SMELFUNGUS at new customs carps, 

He says ‘‘ New Women” are ** Old Cats”’ ; 
Society soon will be be all ‘* sharps,”’ 

Living in “‘ flats.” 


Motto ror Mr. Hatri-Catnr.—‘ The 
A of mankind is (the Isle of) 
Man!’ 


[SepiemBna 8, 1894. | 


THE PIOUS LYNCHER’S CREED. 


apted from the Biglow Papers for the benefit 
of parsonic defenders of the pleasant prac- 
tice of Lynching.) 


I pu believe in righteous Law— 
Save when it Hate embarrasses— 
But I du hate the holy jaw 
Of them plump British Pharisees ! 
No White Man ought untried to swing, 
Be grilled, or sliced to jiggers ; 
But Lynch Law is a kind o’ thing 
That quite agrees with niggers! 


I du believe ‘‘ beans” I may give 
To Pompey or to Cesar. | 
The dog has nary right to lve 
Save as I chance to please, Sir ; 
It aint no use to cant to me— 
If you’d a cowhide whip shun— 
Of conscience or humanity, 
Or rot of that description. 


I du believe the wust o’ trash 
Is talk o’ Christian kindness ; 
The ‘‘coons” we’ll hang, or roast, or 
thrash, — 
In wrath’s red fits o’ blindness. 
We'll rule, if not with rope and ball, 
Why then with stake and scorcher. 
Lynch Law, to make it stick at all, 
Must be backed up by—TZorture ! 


DANGEROUS DOCTRINE. 


THAT animals feel little pain 
Science suggests—with scanty proof. 

Shall the hu- 
mane then 
lift in vain 

Their voice in 
animals’ be- 
hoof ? 

It is a pleasant 
thing to 
think 

The horse we 
flog, the fish { 
we hook, 

Feel little pain 
— although 
they shrink ; 

But does cool 
science know R 
its book ? ow 


Man is an animal, after all, 
And if his faith is absolute _ 
That pain hurts not the ‘‘ animal,” 
He’ll very soon become—a brute! 


LINES BY A LAZY BODY. 


[M. Sv. Hizarre, the French politician, who is 
ninety years of age, and still active, says :—‘‘ If you 
want to live to be old, be always at work, and dili- 
gently. Do not listen to those who aspire to save 
enough money to rest. They are lazy bodies.”’] 


’Tis the voice of the Lazy, I heard him com- 
‘* All this nonagenarian nonsense _[plain, 

Won’t do! This mere love of longevity ’s vain, 
Although natural, doubtless, in one sense. 

The secret of Age, Sr. HILAIRE may have told; 
The secret of Youth can he give? 

We'd learn, no¢ to live to be awfully old, 
But how to keep young while we live! 

No, no, chatty nonagenarians! Loan us 
The gift of Aurora, not that of Tithonus.” 


‘‘ RATIONAL DRESS FOR THE [RRATIONAL.” 
—A penitential sheet, and a foolscap trimmed 
Phrygian fashion. 


SepreMBER 15, 1894.] 
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OF VITAL IMPORTANCE. 


** Hr, BIuuie! 


ALL MY EYE! 
Or, RHYME AND REASON, 
(By Baron Grimbosh.) 


| Styce first the Muse to melody gave birth, 


And s rhyme’s chymings blest a happy 
irth, 

Poetic seekers of a ‘‘ perfect rhyme’”’ 

Have missed the bull’s-eye almost every 
thyme. 

We want a brand-new Versifiers’ Guide, 

And he who Pegasus would neatly ruide, 

Must shun bards’ beaten highways, read no 
hymn, 

Nor by phonetic laws his stanzas trymn. 

The eye’s the Muse’s judge, and by the eye 

Parnassian Prrmans must the poet treye. 

Rhyme to the ear is wrong; at any rate, 

Rhyme that greets not the eye cannot be 


grate, 
And though by long wrong usage sanctified, 
It may not pass my new Poetic Gied. 
These new Khyme-Rules let bardlings get by 
heart, 
For from the New Parnassus must depeart, 


VOL, CVIL, 


’ERE’s CHEAP GLOVES !” 


From Toriapy to TENNYSON, all those 
Who prove sweet Poesy’s false phonetic fose. 
CowPER and Rowianp Hitt must be ar- 
raigned ; 
In KEBLE, Heber, NeEwMan, are contaigned 
False rhymes the most atrocious upon earth, 
Which might move Momus to derisive 
| mearth. [root, 
Of Rhyme’s true laws I’m getting to the 
And a New Poetry will be the froot, _[fair, 
The Muse, now by the few acknowledged 
| Shall then be warmly welcomed everywhair, 
_And not, as now, in one loud how] sonorous, 
|As ‘‘footle” banned by Commonsense in 
chorous. : [prise, 
Then a verse-scorning world, in pleased sur- 
Will to Parnassus lift delighted ise ; 
And from St. Albans to the Arctic Pole, 
The ‘‘ lyric ery’ (in Grimbosh rhymes) shall 


role, 

The people then not hymns alone shall praise, 

But the sweet secular singer’s luscious laise, 

Phonetic laws to wish to change at once 

Must prove a man a duffer and a donee, 

The laws of spelling are less fatal foze. 

(You can spell ‘*‘does’’ as either ‘‘duz’ or 
** doze,” 


M 
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| And if you wish to make it rhyme with bosh, 

What easier than writing wash as ‘‘ wosh’’ P) 

If Tennyson were all rewritten thus, 

His verse indeed would be de-li-ci-us ; 

And Isaac Pirman’s spelling would add lots 

Of charm to the great works of Isaac Worts. 

There! Grimbosh sets the world right once 
again ! 

May lesser poets mark! A-main!! A-main!!! 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
Scenre—A Sea-side Library. 

Visitor (wearily, after a series of inquiries 
and disappointments). What I want is a 
recent novel. I haven’t read The Vermilion 
Gillyflower yet. It’s been out six months or 
more. Surely you’ve got that ? 

Shop Attendant. I don’t fancy it’s in our 
catalogue. I don’t remember hearing of it. 
(Brightly.) We’ve got Ivanhoe. 

Visitor (egnoring the suggestion). Well, 
then, I could do with Conan Doytez’s last, 
or STANLEY WEYMAN’S, 

Shop Attendant. STaANLEY, did you say? 
Oh yes, we’ve ordered the Life of Dean 
Stanley, but it hasn’t come yet. 

Visitor (gloomily). I don’t want anybody’s 
life. I want—let’s see—A Gentleman of 
France. 

Shop Attendant. A Gentleman of France? 
I don’t recollect the title. But (cheerfully) 
we’ve John Halifax, Gentleman, if that’l 
do as well. 

& Visitor (groaning). Oh no, it won’t! How 
about So-so, by BENson, you know? Or I 
hear Mrs. CLirForRpD’s latest is worth reading. 
Or Bess of the Curvybills, by Harpy. 
That’s been out a couple of years at least. 
(Hopefully.) Ob, I’m sure that’s got to you. 

Shop Attendant (floored). Would you look 
through the shelves for yourself, if you 
please? You’ll find something to suit you, I 
know. 'There’sone or two of DIcKENS’s, and 
Middlemarch—now, that’s a rather recent 
work. Or The Channings. We’ve had The 
Channings bound again, and it’s a great 
favourite. 

[ Futs off quite relieved at the entrance of a 
girl ha destres a penny time-table and a 
halfpennyworth of writing-paper. 


The Plague of Poets. 
(By a Rabid Reviewer.) 


Wuat’s this the log-rollers are gushing 
about P 
‘* Captain Jack CrawForD, the Poet Scout!” 
Oh, bother the Bards! How the rhyme- 
_ grinders go it! 
My future rule shall be ‘‘ scout the poet!” 


ca 

**Mures AnD Liqurps.’’—Some clever de- 
tectives, of the Birmingham Police Force— 
not by any means Brummagem detectives— 
disguised themselves as ‘‘ Mourners’ Mutes”’ 
and. such like black guards of hearses, and, 
after a re-hearsal of their several parts, they 
went to a tavern for drink—grief, profes- 
sionally or otherwise, being thirsty work— 
and managed to discover that this public- 
house was only a privately conducted betting- 
house, being, like themselves, in disguise. ‘The 
result has yet to be ascertained, but so far it 
has proved a most successful ‘‘ undertaking.”’ 


Goop Nxrws. — ‘‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer!” 
‘‘There’s a Good Time Coming”; for the 
evergreen veteran, Mr. Henry RUSSELL, is 
‘preparing his reminiscences for publica- 
tion.” Mfr. Punch looks forward with 

leasure to perusing them, and wishes that 
Hernt’s congenial collaborator, CHARLES 
Mackay, were yet living to share the treat. 


(A long way ater the late Laureates) 
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Stow strolled the weary Punouivs, and saw, 
Betwixt the white cliff and the whiter foam, 

Sweet faces, rounded arms, and bosoms prest 
To tittle harps of gold. And Puwnocuivs 


— 


‘I love not, I, these new, neurotic novels, 
grovels. 

Emancipated females are not sirens! 

’s pleasure in the peril that environs 

Id-fashioned witchery. 

A pretty English maiden at her stitchery, 

Wor'da T dread theo Or a scaled mermaid, siren, or sea-fairy, 

Seeing th 0 4 dread their Kisses, Alike have charms for me. Yet I’ll be war 

(Seeing that far away PENELOPE-JUDY | Maidens mit nodings ’—or but little—‘ on 

Abides.) Oh! hang this maudlin muck from | As Brerrmann hints, are dangers 


MoupiE! : 
For weak wayfaring strangers. 
| 


“ said ; There 
Lo! Iam lucky, after session long, 

To light upon these sirens; and their song 

I fear not, though I’m wary as Ulysses, 
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In which the wild New Woman soars—and 
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But Beauty never hurt me. Fears begone! 
See how the long-tressed charmers smile and 


eckon ! 
I’ll go and risk a chat with them, I reckon!” 
And while Punch mused, 
They whispering to each other as in fun, 
Soft music reached the Unsurpassable One :— 


‘Whither away, whither away, whither 
away ly no more! 

Whither away from the bright white cliff and 
the sandy siren-haunted shore ? 


~ 
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Back to town—which is horrible now—or to 
politics—the beastliest bore ? 
Day and night do the printers’-devils call ? 
Day and night do stump-orators howl and 
squall P 
Bless ’em—and let ’em be! 
Out from the city of singular sights, and 
‘ smells, 
Come to these saffron sands and these silvery 
shells, 
Far from the niggers, and nursemaids, and 
howling swells, 
Here by the high-toned sea: 
O hither, come hither, and furl your sails! 
Come hither to me, and to me, 
Hither, come hither, and frolic and play, 
(Of course, in a highly-respectable middle- 
aged way). 
Good company we—if you do not object to 
our—tails. 
And the least little tiny suspicion of silver 
scales. 
We will sing to you lyrics gay, 
Such as Locker, or Austin Dosson, or LANG 
might pen. 
Oh, we know your society-singers, and now 


and then, 
When old Father Nep’s in the sulks, or 
amusement fails, 
Or we’re tired of the ‘‘merry carols’’ of 
rollicking gales 
(As young ALFRED TENNYSON said 
When es Pheer bit ‘off his (poetical) 


ea 

We study another than Davy Jones's Locker, 

And read your Society Novel or Shilling 
Shocker ! 

Oh, spangles are sparkling in bight and bay! 
Come down, Old Gentleman, give us your 
hand. 

Weare modern mermaids, as you may under- 


stand, 
And fair, and frolic, fun-loving, and blame- 
lessly free. 
Hither, come hither, and see!” 


And Poncurus, waggishly winking a wary 


eye, 

Cried, ‘‘ Coming, my nautical darlings !—at 
least, I'll try. 

Middle-aged ? I’m as young as a masher of 
five-and-twenty ! 

I love pretty girls, honest fun, and the fur 
niente. 

I’m ‘a young man,’ but not ‘from the 

- country,’ as you will find, 

And if you are game for flirtation, well, Z 
don’t mind!” 

And he stepped him down, and he sat by the 

sounding shore, : 

And chatted, and flirted, and laughed with 
the sirens four; aor 

And he sang, as young TENNYSON might have, 
or UHLAND, the German, 

This song of the Modern Merman !— 


‘** Who would not be 

A merman bold, 

And sit by the sea, 

With mermaids free, 

And sweet converse hold 

With nice nautical girls, 

And toy with their curls, 

And watch the gleam 

Of their glistening pearls, 

As they chatter, chatter 

On,—well, no matter 

Each with her tale 

And whisks her—narrative. 

(Pink skin or scale, : 

Charms are all comparative !) 
Oh what a happy life were mine 5 
With Beauty (though caudate) beside the 


rine! 
With four sea-fairies beside the sea 
Punch can live merrily, merrily !” 
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CONFRERES. 


Master Jacky (who took part in some school theatricals last term,—suddenly, to eminent 
Tragedian who has come to call), ‘‘I say, You KNOW—Z AcT!” 


And the Mermaids pinched the Punchian cheek 

(For his Caudal lecture) and made him squeak. 

And he cried ‘* Revenge!” (like TIMoTHEUS, 
Miss) 

And a sweet revenge for a nip is a kiss. 

And around the rock siren laughter rang 

And that bevy of sweet sca-fairies sang :— 


‘*O the laugh-ripple breaks on the breaking 
wave, 
And sweet are its echoes from cove and cave, 
And sweet shall your welcome be, 
You dear old Cove, 
Whom all she-things love, 
O hither, come hither and be our lord, 
For merry mischiefs are we ! 
We kiss sweet kiss, and we speak sweet word: 


| Whither away? listen and stay! 


O listen, listen, your eyes shall glisten. 

(Tis better than being by B-rrTt-ys bored!) 
Business? O fiddle-de-dee! !! 

With pleasure and love make jubilee. 
Leucosia, Ligea, Parthenope 

Will load your briar and brew your tea, 

And we keep rare stingo down under the 


sea, 
For we tithe earth’s commerce, all duty-free ! 
Where will you light on a happier shore, 
Or gayer companions or richer store, 
All the world o’er, all the world o’er ? 
To Judy 
and Parliament fly no more!” 


And sick of St. Stephens, in holiday mood, 


The Modern Ulysses half wishes he could ! 
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LYRE AND LANCET. 
(A Story in Scenes.) 
PART XI.—TIME AND THE HOUR. 
Scene XIX.—TZhe Dining Hall, 


ell (to himself, uncomfortably conscious of the expectant 
hs np in a rear). Must write something to this beggar, I suppose ; 
itll keep him quiet. (Zo Mrs. Brooke-CHATTERIS.) | I—I just 
want to write a line or two. Could you oblige me with a lead- 


pencil ? z : 4 : 

Mrs. Chatteris. You_are really going to write ! At a dinner- 
party, of all places! Now how delightfully original and uncon- 
ventional of you! J promise not to interrupt till the inspiration, is 
over. Only, really, I’m afraid I don’t carry lead-pencils about with 
me—so bad for one’s frocks, you 
know! ‘ 

Thomas (in his ear). I can lend 
you a pencil, Sir, if you require 
one. 

[He provides him with a very 
minute stump. 

Spurr. (reading what he has 
written on the back of UNDER- 
SHELL’s missive). ‘‘ Will be in 
my room (Verney Chamber) as 
soon after ten as possible. 

‘¢ J, SPURRELL.” 
(He passes the paper to THOMAS, 
Cle okimoushy:) There, take him 
that. ; [THOMAS reteres. 

Archie (to himself). The calm 
cheek of these writin’ chaps! 
saw him takin’ notes under the 
table! Lady Ruopa ought to 
know the sort of fellow he is— 
and she shall! (Zo Lady Ruopa, 
in an aggrieved undertone.) 1 
should advise you to be jolly 
careful what you say to your 
other neighbour; he’s takin’ it 
all down. I just caught him 
writin’. He’ll be bringing out a 
satire, or whatever he calls it, on 
us all by-and-by—you see if he 
won't! 

Lady Rhoda. What an _ill- 
natured boy you are! Just- 
because he can write, and you 
can’t. And I don’t believe he’s 
doin’ anythin’ of the sort. I’ll 
ask him—TJ don’t care! (Aloud, 
to SPURRELL.) I say, I know I’m 
awfully inquisitive — but I do 
want to know so—you’ve just 
been writin’ notes or somethin’, 
haven’t you? Mr. BrARPARK 
declares you’re goin’ to take 
them all off here — you’re not 
really, are you ? 

Spurr. (to himself). That sulky 
young chap has spotted it! (Aloud, 
stammering.) I—take everything 
off ? Here! I—I assure you I 
should never even think of doing 


ance). 1 am—ah—not conscious of any unreadiness to enter into con- 

versation with the very estimable lady on my other side, should an 

opportunity present itself. 

Lady Cant. Now, that’s one of your quibbles, Dr. RopNery, and I 
detest quibbling ! But at least it shows you haven’t a leg to stand 
upon. : 

The Bishop. Precisely—nor to—ah—run away upon, dear Lady. 

I am wholly at your mercy, you perceive ! 

Lady Cant. (triumphantly). Then you admit you’re beaten? Oh, 
I don’t despair of you yet, Bishop ! ; 

The Bishop. 1 confess I am less sanguine. (Zo /imself.) Shall I 
have strength to bear these buffets with any remains of Christian 
forbearance through three more courses? Ha, thank Heaven, the 
salad ! [He cheers up at the sight of this olive-branch, 

Mrs. Earwaker (to Prttiner). Now, I don’t altogether apprors of 

the New Woman myself; but 
still, I am glad to see how women 
are beginning to assert them- 
selves and come to the front ; 
surely you sympathise with all 
that? 

Pilliner (plaintively). No, reall 
I can’t, you know! 1’d so muc 
rather they wouldn’t. They ’ve 
made us poor men feel positively 
obsolete! They ’ll snub us out of 
existence soon—our sex will be 
extinct — and then they’ll be 
sorry. There ’ll be nobody to 
protect them from one another! 
After all, we can’t help being 
what we are. It isn’t my fault 
that I was born a Man Thing— 

now, zs it? 

Lady Cant. (overhearing this 

remark). Well, if it ts a fault, 

Mr. Prorrner, we must all ac- 

= knowledge that you’ve done 

everything in your power to cor- 
rect it! 

Pill. (sweetly). How nice and 
encouraging of you, dear Lady 
CANTIRE, to take up the cudgels 
for me like that! 

[The Countess privately relieves 
her feelings by expressing a 
preference for taking up a 
birch rod, and renews her 
attack on the Bishop. 

Mr. Shorthorn (who has been 
dragging his mental depths for a 
fresh topic — hopefully, to Miss 
SPELWANE). By the bye, I haven’t 
asked you ‘hat you thought 
about these — er — Revolting 
Daughters ? 

Miss Spelwane. No, you 
haven’t; and I thought it so 
considerate of you. 

[Mr. SHORTHORN gives up drag- 

ging, wn discouragement. 

Pill. (sotto voce, to Miss SPEL- 
WANE). Have you quite done 
sitting on that poor unfortunate 


anything so indelicate ! -. I shall be—ah—all .mpatience, Lady Cantire.” man? Jheard you! 


Lady Rhoda, I was sure that was what you’d say! {But still (with 
revieing uneasiness), | suppose you have made use of things that 
happened just to fit your Eee haven’t you? : 
Sy Gee { pongenily). A af ay ay is, that—if I have—you won’t 

ng it again. n ’s thi 4 3 
much rather have we Ace other people’s things don’t fit. I’d 
ady Rhoda (relieved). Of course! But I’m gia 
(To ARCHIE, in an undertone.) I asked ee a a 
were utterly wrong. So you’ll please not to be a Pig! 

Archie (jealously). And you’re goin’ to go on talkin’ to him all 
through dinner? Pleasant for me—when I took you down! 

; Lady Rhoda, You want to be taken down yourself, I think, And 
mean to talk to him if I choose. You can talk to Lady CULVERIN— 
she likes boys! (Zurning to SPURRELL.) I was goin’ to ask you— 
ought a schipperke to have meat? Mine won’t touch puppy biscuits 
[SPURRELL enlightens her on this point ; ARCHIE glowers. 


Lady Cantire (perceivin i } J 

Lac rcewing that the Bishop zs _ sh 

be woe pe Well, Bishop, I wish I could find youn Coe ee 
ready to listen to what the other side has to say ! 

es: Bishop (who has been ‘‘ heckled” to the ‘verge of his endur- 


: Miss Spelw. (in the same tone). 
I’m afraid I have been rather beastly to him. But, oh, he zs such 
a bore—he would talk about his horrid ‘‘silos” till I asked him 
whether they were easy to tame. After that, the subject dropped— 
somehow. 

_Pill, I see you’ve been punisking him for not happening to be a 
pee Poet. I thought he was to have been the fortunate 
man 

Miss Spelw. So he was; but they changed it all at the Jast mo- 
ment ; it really was rather provoking. I could have talked to him. 

Pill. Lady Raopa appears to be consoling him. Poor dear 
ARCHIE’S face is quite a study. But really I don’t see that his 
poetry is so very wonderful ; no more did you this morning ! 

Miss Spelw. Because you deliberately picked out the worst bits, 
and read them as badly as you could! 

Pill. Ah, well, he’s here to read them for himself now. I daresay 
he’d be delighted to be asked. 

Miss ae Do you know, Bertie, that’s rather a good idea of 
yours. I’ll ask him to read us something to-night. 

Pill, (aghast). To-night! With_all these people here? I say, 
they ’ll never stand it, you know. [Lady CuLvERtIN gives the signal. 


~ 
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Miss Spelw. (as she rises), They ought to feel it an immense 
privilege. I know J shall. 

The Bishop (to himself, as he rises). Port in sight—at last! But, 
oh, what I have had to suffer ! 

Lady Cant. (at parting). Well, we’ve had quite one of our old 
discussions. JI always enjoy talking to you, Bishop. But I haven’t 
he got at your reasons for voting as you did on the Parish Councils 

ill; we must go into that upstairs. 

The Bishop (with veracity). I shall be—ah—all impatience, Lady 
CANTIRE. (Zo himself.) I fervently trust that a repetition of this 
experience may yet be spared me! . 

Lady Rhoda (as she leaves SpuRRELL). You will tell me the name 
ot the stuff upstairs, won’t you? So very much ta! 

Archie (to himself). I’d like to tar him very much, and feather 
him too, for cuttin’ me out like this! (Zhe men sit down ; SPURRELL 
finds himself between ArcHIE and Captain THICKNESSE, at the 
Surther end of the table; ARCHIE passes the wine to SPURRELL with 
a scowl.) What are you Grinkin’? Claret? What do you do your 
writin’ on, now, as a general thing ? 

Spurr. (on the defensive). On paper, Sir, when I’ve any to do. Do 
you do yours on a slate ? 

Captain Thicknesse. I say, that’s rather good. Had you there, 
BEARPARK! - 

Spurr. (to Arcuixz, lowering his voice), Look here, I see you’re 
trying to put a spoke in my wheel. You saw me writing at dinner, 
and went and told that young lady I was going to take everything 
off there and then, which you must have known I wasn’t likely to 
do. Now, Sir, it’s no business of yours that I can see; but, as you 
seem to be interested, I may tell you that I shall do it in my own 


FOLLOWING FOOTSTEPS. 


(Fragment from a Romance founded on Reality.) 


Hz had become famous. Or perhaps that was scarcely the word— 
notorious would have been better. At any rate his name had 
appeared in the papers. For nine days everyone talked about him. 
It was during those nine days that he was wanted. No, not by the 
myrmidons of thelaw. He had escaped 
them. His plea of innocent had been 
accepted. So far as Scotland Yard was 
concerned he was safe. Quite safe, 

But was he safe from ‘‘ that other” ? 
Ah, there was the point. With the 
instinct of desperation he took himself 
off. He hurried away. He went by an 
excursion train—one that stopped at all 
the stations and was called a ‘‘ fast train 
to this place”? and ‘‘ that place,” but 
never referred to in connection with its 
destination—and arrived in due time at a cockney watering-place. 

He was followed! As sure as fate, came the follower! Ready to 
hunt him down! Ready to take him! He rapidly repacked his bag. 
He hurriedly left for the station. Once again he was flying away. 
Now he had chosen a prosperous city. The place was teeming with 
population. Surely he would be lost in this giddy throng? No. He 
was followed! On came the pursuer! Ready to take him! 

Again and again the same thing happened. Did he go to the 


| Continent, his pursuer was after him. Did he travel to Scotland, he 


was met in the Highlands by the same fatal presence. 

It was useless to fight against destiny any longer. Assisted by those 
intereste¢ in a popular paper—which had slightly altered its character, 
changing from an authority on scientific research into a chea 
sporting weekly—he reached the Antarctic Circle. He hear 
following footsteps. He tried to hide himself behind the South Pole. 
But it was of no avail. At length he was discovered! They stood 
face to face, both wearing skates. 

‘‘ What do you want with me?” 

‘* You were accused of murder, but was innocent.” 

‘* Yes,” he returned, with an ugly frown. ‘I was innocent that 
time.” 

‘‘ You are an interesting person. I have followed you all this way 
because I have determined to interview you.” 

‘No you don’t,” cried the pursued, drawing a sword walking-stick, 
and holding the blade dagger-wise. 

‘* Yes I do,” shouted the pursuer, producing a note-book. ‘‘ And 
now tell me who were your father and mother ?” 

There was a short, decisive struggle, and then all was over. 

‘If there is ever an inquest in this distant spot,” said the 
conqueror, ‘‘ the jury will bring it in justifiable homicide.” 

And no doubt he was right in his conjecture. 


Titte FoR THE New Irisn FarcicaL Comepy.—The Two (or 
more) Shamrocks; or, A Lnttle Cheque ' 
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room, as soon as I leave this table, and there will be no fuss or 
publicity about it whatever. I hope you’re satisfied now ? 

Archie. Oh, I’m satisfied. (He rises.) Left my cigarette- case 
upstairs—horrid bore—must go and get it. 

Capt. Thick. They ’ll be bringing some round in another minute. 

Archie. Prefer my own. (Zo himself, as he leaves the hall.) I 
knew I was right. That bounder 7s meaning to scribble some rot 
about us all! He’s goin’ straight up to his room to doit.... Well, 
he may find a little surprise when he gets there! 

Capt. Thick. (to himself). Mustn’t let this poet fellow think I’m 
jealous; daresay, after all, these’s nothing serious between them. 
Not that it matters to me; anyway, I may as well talk to him. | 
wonder if he knows anything about steeplechasin’. [ He discovers that 
SPURRELL 7s not unacquainted with this branch of knowledge. 


ScENE XX.—4A Corridor leading to the Housekeeper’s Room. 
TImE— 9.30 P.M. 


Undershell (to himself). If I wasn’t absolutely compelled by sheer 
hunger, I would not touch a morsel in this house. But I ean’t get 
my things back till after ten. When I do, I will insist on a convey- 
ance to the nearest inn. In the meantime I must sup. After all, no 
one need know of this humiliating adventure. And if I am com- 

elled to consort with these pampered menials, I think I shall know 

ow to preserve my dignity—even while adapting myself to their 
level. And that girl will be there—a distinctly redeeming fact in the 
situation. I will be easy and even affable; I will lay aside all foolish 
pride; it would be unreasonable to visit their employer’s snobbery 
upon them. I hear conversation inside this room. This must be the 
door. J—I suppose I had better go in. [ He enters. 


THE INCONVENIENCED TRAVELLER’S PHRASE-BOOK, 
(To be Translated into every Language.) 


Aw INCIDENT EN Rovure. 


Wary, although I telegraphed for rooms, am I told at three in the 
ead that there is no better accommodation for me than this 
stable 

Why do you threaten me with the police-station for protesting ? 

Why do you take me by the throat and drag me > 
along when IJ am offering no resistance ? 

Why do you put me in a cell when I had ordered 
an apparently now occupied bed-chamber at the hotel ? 

Why do you refuse me a mattress, and take away 
the plank bedstead with which this dungeon is solely 
furnished ? 

Why may I not see a solicitor ? a 
Why do you refuse to send for the British Consul Wi 
when I tell you that my cousin’s maiden aunt is Yy) 
engaged to a Bishop ? $34 

What more can I do to prove my respectability when 
I have shown you my certificate of birth, my commission in the 
Militia, my banker’s pass-book, my diploma as an utter-barrister, 
several ce and illuminated addresses of congratulation, and my 
passport 

Why, although I have offered to pay for it, can I not have a decent 
breakfast ? 

Why do you insist upon my making a nauseous mealon stale bread 
aud unfiltered water ? 

Why should you refuse me pens, ink, and paper P 

Why?should I not write to the Editor of the 7imes ? 

Why should you take away my watch, and put me in a practising- 
ground amidst drunkards, forgers, and burglars ? 

Why should you not believe me when I assure you that it is a 
mistake when you fancy I have come to sketch the outworks of the 
frontier fortress ? 

Why should you not credit my assertion that I only procured a 
atte ye ei because I wanted to see foreign parts and taste foreign 
cookery 

Why, after all this worry and anxiety, should you mumble some- 
thing about ‘‘ misapprehension,’ and bundle me out without an 


apology P 


THE Runner Nouisance.—‘‘ T. L.,” writing to The Times about 
the nuisance of ‘‘cab-runners”’ in the London streets, says, ‘‘ a 
stream that cannot be dammed can be turned.’ But this stream of 
‘*cab-runners” 7s being daily and hourly so treated, of course only 
by male occupants of cabs carrying luggage, and the runners take 
nothing but ** damnum et injuriam” for their pains. But when the 
travellers with impedimenta are ladies or ladies’ maids, and nurses 


| with children, then evidently this objectionable stream cannot be 


“dammed” unless the butler or a stalwart footman be at home to 
receive Mesdames les voyageuses. In these cases, EvE travelling 
ought to have ApAm handy. 
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WHAT BROWN HAS TO PUT UP WITH. 


The Throat Doctor. ‘‘ AND DOES YOUR LITTLE Boy EVER SwvoRE, Mrs. Brown? “ 
Mrs, Brown, ‘‘I pox’'t THINK SO, HE ALWAYS SLEEPS IN OUR ROOM, AND WE ’VE NEVER NOTICED IT 
LInttle Brown, ‘* ALai:uv SNORES—IF YOU LIKE!” 


fz 


“WIGS ON THE GREEN ; 


OR, THE FRIENDS OF UNITED IRELAND, 
Arr—‘‘ Enniscorthy.” 


You may travel over Europe till your heart and foot-soles ache, 
You may meet wid many a warrior, but don’t make a mistake, 
The wondher of the wurruld, and of pathriots wide-awake, 
Is the Parthy that is ‘‘ led” by poor McCartuy. 
The way they ‘‘ pull together”? fills a man wid shame and dread ; 
They ’re all in love wid Erin swate—or lasteways so ’tis said— 
And the way each proves his passion is by breaking ’tother’s head 
’Tis that that plays the mischief wid McCartuy. 


Chorus. 


For DitLon goes for HEALY’s chump, 
And at O'BRIEN aims a thump, 
And Repmonp hits all round with anger hearthy ; 
And-the sticks they all go whacking, 
And the skulls, faith, they are cracking, 
When Justin tries to lead the Oirish Parthy ! 


When they got ‘‘a little cheque” or two a desperate row arose, 
Tim Heaty dashed at ‘‘ Honest Joun’”’ and fought him to a close, 
And RepMonp showed designs upon O’BrieEn’s classic nose, 
It was that which riz the dander of McCarruy. 
They hustled round poor Erin so they nearly knocked her down, 
She barely dodged a cudgel that was aimed at DitLon’s crown, 
‘And och!” she sighed, ‘‘if this is Jore a colleen well may frown 
On the wooing of a crack-brained Oirish Parthy.” 


Chorus.—For Ditton went for HEALY’s chump, &e. 


? 


They were all fast ‘‘ friends” of Erin, they ’d declared so o’er and 


o'er, 
But Heaty scorned O'Brien, and deemed Honest Jonn a bore ; 


While Repmonp called them liars all, and sycophant 
He wouldn’t hold.a candle to McC gry, Bee oad, ewore 


There wasn’t much to foight about save mutual hate and spleen, 


And yet such a shillelagh-foight at Donnybrook ne’er was seen : 
Black oies, red noses! 5 


reen 
Wid the fragments of the ‘‘ Chief ” they called McCartuy, 
Chorus.—For Drit0Nn went for HEALY’s nose, &c. 


ey ee 


Faith it looked as though they ’d strew the 


And all their inimies looked on, and laughed as they would doie ; 
And every friend of Erin wiped a tear from sorrow’s ole ; 
Saying ‘‘ If such friends of Unity why ever don’t they trroy 

To show a firm united Oirish Parthy ?” : ; 
Sighed Erin ‘* Would to Providence this faction-fvight were done ! 
lt breaks the hearts of pathriots, to my foes ’tis purest fun, ; 
Why can’t they sthop these parthy-sphlits and merge them into 

One 
That’s all that now is needed,—ax McCartuy !”’ 


Chorus. 


But Ditton goesfor HEALY’s chump, 
He at O'BRIEN aims a thump, 
And Repwonp hits all round with anger hearthy ; 
And the sticks they still go whacking, 
And the skulls they still are cracking. 
Whosoever tries to lead the Oirish Parthy ! 


IN MEMORIAM. 
LOUIS PHILIPPE ALBERT D’ORLEANS, COMTE DE PARIS, 


Diep at StrowE Hovusz, BuckiNGHAMSHIRE, Serr. 8, 1894, 


A ROYAL exile, and our England’s guest, 

Let English church-bells chime him to his rest, 
Whilst English hearts respectfully condole 

With a devoted wife’s sore-sorrowing soul. 

Not as the heir of a too shadowy crown, 

Who knew long exile’s ache, and fortune’s frown, 

But as a friend who long with us did dwell, 

And a brave man who bore fierce suffering well, 

We grieve for him, and bow as sounds his passing bell. 


A Scecrstrp AppENDUM.—In the course of a sharply-written 
article in this month’s The Theatre Magazine (under the editorship 
of FREDERICK Hawkins), Mr. Ctement Scorr, while indignantly 
repelling the charge of venality brought against French dramatic 
crities by their compatriot M. ALEXANDRE Dumas, observes, referring 
to English authors, ‘‘ We have our DumAszEs on this side of the 
Channel.” Undeniably. And, we may add, ‘‘ Would they were 
Dumb-asses! ”’ 
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OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Own Veteran Expert.) 


Ir was a happy thought of the respected Editor of this paper (if I 
may be permitted s6 to say) to commission me to undertake a 
thorough inspection of the guns at the Admiralty Pier, Dover. Since 
war has broken out between China and Japan there is nosaying what 
may happen next, and it seems to me that a plain statement of our 
preparedness will have a reassuring effect. So without further 
\ preface I will relate my adven- 

3 tures, taking care, however, to 

give no information that can be 
serviceable to the enemy. 

Iam a bit of a soldier myself 
but frankly confess that I was 
not nearly so much of a warrior 
as my companion. We had a 
pass for two, and it was under- 
stood that nothing should be done 
through indiscretion that might 
endanger the safety of the 
country. So if my description 
is not what the dramatic critics 
of the nearly newest school term 
‘* convincing,” the omission is 
accounted for. Wetwo, braving 
the rain the wind and the spray, 
put in an appearance at the end 
of the Admiralty Pier. There 
was a sort of boat-house on our 
right, which seemingly contained 
clothing for those who intended 

. to do the guns. 

‘*' You had better put on canvas, 

; Sir,” said the custodian ; ‘‘ the 
engineers are about, and it is rather dirty down below.” 
_ My copper was soon suited with a pair of overalls and a 
jumper. would have been fitted as speedily if the date of the 
adornment had been anticipated by twenty years or so. As it was, 
my weight rather interfered with the measurement. From the size 
of the canvas clothing in stock, I am afraid our army must be a 
skinny one. Be this as it may, I had to wear ‘* 36,” when ‘*44” 
would have been nearer the mark. The result was that I walked 
with difficulty, and found I could not cough. So I was rather glad 
that there was no chance of meeting the fairer sex, as I was quite 
sure that I was not looking my best. And I say this although I was 
tied together with bits of rope, and did wear an old jockey cap. 

‘* We will go and see the powder magazine first,” said our guide, 
flourishing what seemed to me to be a cheap kind of ge with a 
light at the end of it. ‘‘ It is so many feet below the level of the sea 
at low water.” 

I carefully refrain from giving the number of feet—first, because 
I will disclose no confidences, and, secondly, because I have forgotten 
it. So down we went into the depths of the earth. The hole was 
about as big as a kitchen chimney, and had on one side of it a 
number of iron bars, serving as a ladder. Our guide went first, then 
my companion, then I myself. I shall never forget the experience. 
I have often heard of the treadmill, and this seemed a revised 
edition of the punishment. Each bar hurt my feet, and each foot of 
descent increased my temperature. I went very slowly—it was im- 
possible to go fast in overalls ‘‘36.”” When I had descended what 
appeared to me to be a mile or so, 1 came to a full stop. I was 
standing in a sort of empty store-cupboard—the, kind of place 
where careful housewives stack boxes and unused perambulators. 

‘‘This is the magazine,” said our conductor, waving his illumi- 
nated tea-pot about, so that we might see the place to better advantage. 

‘Ts this all?” I asked, rather disappointed, as after so much 
exertion I should have been glad of a little excitement. Even an 
infernal machine on tick would have been something. 

‘* Yes, that’s all, Sir,” returned the teapot-bearer, beginning to 
mount the ladder. He was followed by my companion. I brought 
up the rear, and felt like the great-grandfather of Jack SHEPPaRD 
escaping from Newgate. When I was half way it occurred to me 
that it was really very wrong to allow people to see such secrets. I 
might have been a spy, or a political agent, or something or other. 
Yes, such things should not be permitted, and I recommenced my 
exertions. : 

‘‘Take care where you go, Sir! 
abouts ! ” 

It was the voice of our leader. It came from above, and had a 
ventriloquial sound about it. I felt inclined to reply in a shrill 
falsetto, ‘*‘ What a funny man you are Mr. Cote!” but would not. 
First, it was undignified ; secondly, I hadn’t the breath to do it. 

‘“‘ Wearily, drowsily,” like Miss May Yous, but (considering my 


There ’s a loose plank there- 


costume) with a difference, I came to the surface. I felt that I had 


been for the last ten hours in the hottest room of a lucal Chinese 
Turkish Bath. I was so limp that had I been told that the fairest 
of the fair and the richest of the rich combined was on the eve of 
being introduced to me, I should not have made any effort to get 
away. Yes, in spite of being conscious that I had rubbed my nose 
with a smutty glove, and consequently had something in common 
with the sweep. : 

‘We are going to see the engines,” said my friend. 

‘* Only so many hundred feet below the level of the ocean,”’ added 
our conductor. (It will be obserred that I carefully avoid figures for 
the reasons I have already given.) ; 

‘‘ Thanks, no,” I gasped out ; ‘I don’t think I will go. I suppose 
they are exactly like other engines ?”’ 

‘* Not in the least.”’ : , 

‘‘ Ah, then that decides me, I will stay here,’ and I did. : 

I am glad to say that the engines appeared to be particularly in- 
teresting, and kept my friend and his escort busily engaged for about 
half an hour. At length my companions returned. I was partially 
recovered. I was no longer as limp as a bit of pei: B I was by this 
time almost as strong as a piece of address cardboard. 

‘* You should have seen the engines,” said my friend in a tone of 
reproach, ‘‘ they were excellent.”’ 

replied that I would take his word for it. Then we went to see 
the guns themselves. Well, I frankly confess I was disappointed. 
They were the usual sort of guns. Big tubes and all that kind of 
thing. Rather silly than otherwise. g 

‘‘They are only fired twice a year,’ said our guide, as if that 
enhanced their value. And now I began to understand why the 
casemates had such an ‘‘ apartments furnished” air about them. 
The windows had brass fittings. I expected to see curtains hanging 
from above, and was quite disappointed not to find a canary in a 
birdcage hanging down between the window and the gun muzzle. 

‘‘Dear me!” I observed, ‘‘ so these are the guns! ‘hey are fired 
I supposed by Number One ?”’ 

Our conductor was absolutely startled at my remark. Many years 
since I was a Volunteer Artilleryman, and I had stumbled on a 
technical term. ‘*‘ Number One” is the gunner of the firing-party 
who fires (¢.e. lets off) the gun. The result of this display of know- 
ledge was an elaborate description by our guide of the character. of 
the gun bristling with technicalities. (Wishing to protect the 
Government secrets I do not transcribe it.) : ; 

Then we went to see how the gun was loaded, how it was laid or 
aimed. At last we came to the look-out tower. 

‘‘Only room for one gentleman,” said our guide; aud I nobly 
yielded first place to my friend. He went up, and his head dis- 
appeared. I could only see his body from the neck downwards. 

e appeared very agitated. Later on he came down, and saying there 
was a ‘‘stiffish breeze.”’ invited me to take his place. Ascending 
slowly, greatly impeded by fit and fatigue, I got to the top of the 
ladder. My head disappeared, and my body I knew must have 
become greatly agitated. And this was not surprising. For my 
body was still in the hottest room of the local Chinese Turki-h Bath, 
which had grown hotter than ever, and my head had apparently 
suddenly found itself on the summit of Mont Blane. Yes, and in 
winter weather. For a moment it was all I could do to avoid what 
seemed to me to be avalanches, frozen thunderbolts and Atlantic 
icebergs. They seemed to be dashing over me. Clinging for dear 
life to what appeared to be a sort of glassless cucumber frame was our 
conductor. He explained something or other in a voice that sounded 
as if he were a ventriloquist who was making a man say ‘‘ Good 
night’ at the top of a very high chimney. 

I intimated that I was perfectly satisfied. This I did in dumb 
show by promptly dropping my head and climbing down as quickly 
as possible. When I reached the stone floor my face was ice for a 
moment and then turned red hot, following the example set by the 
rest of my body. 

Shortly afterwards, staggering in my imperfect fit, 1 once more 
returned to the entrance of the boat-house. The robes surrounding me 
were carefully untied in several directions. I drew off my overalls, 
my jumper, my shocking bad hat, my torn white gloves. [ resumed 
my ordinary clothes. ‘‘ Ricuarp was himself again.’ At least, as 
near himself as he could be after a loss of about two stones of weight 
and the greater part of his voice. 

‘* You will not give particulars that will endanger the safety of 
the State?” 

I promised (in a feeble, melancholy tone that seemed to me like a 
mouse’s dying farewell to sorrowing relatives) that I wouldn’t, 

And I hope I haven’t. 


# 


Development. 

(Brummagem Version of a Celebrated Quatrain.) 
THERE was a Rad in the days that were earlier ; 
Years fleeted by, he grew smarter and curlier ; 
Further years gave him a Toryish twist, 

Then he was Z%mes man, and Unionist ! 
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ODE a MARRIAGE 


I. 


Srye now in festal rhyme 

Of Hymen’s harvest-time, 
The happy chances 

When Cupid’s fragrant torch 

Leads to the sacred porch 

And the bells’ wedding chime 
Crowns young romances. 


Here, whispering somewhat 


oud, - 
Gathers the wonted crowd ; 
Matrons with heart still 


young 
Happily tearful, 
Critics of dress, avow’d, 
Too sibilant of tongue, 
And, thick the throng among, 
Damsels expectant still 
Of love, their lives to fill, 
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Chatty and cheerful. Mw 
See, there the bridegroom : 
waits 


Till at the flow’r-strewn gates 
His love descendeth, 

And all ears listening, 

And some eyes glistening, 

Fiction’s romances pale 

While of a real love-tale 
First chapter endeth. 


The choir-boys, open-eyed, 
Forget their psalter 
For gazing at the bride, 


Childlike yet dignified, 
There by her lover’s side, 

Before the altar. jj 
Here to the shrine they See 


ring 
That old pure offering 
Of all religions, 
Hallowing their first, young 
loves— 
A pair of turtle-doves, 
Or two young pigeons. 


TEMPORA MUTANTUR. 


THERE was a time I loved to row 
Upon the Thames, and pitch my tent 
On reedy islands lying low, 
Without a thought of tax or rent. 
But if I sleep in puddles now 
I get rheumatics, gout and cramp. 
The Thames has grown—I know not how— 
So damp. 


There was a time I loved to climb 
From morn till eve, from eve to morn, 
Those snow-capped Alpine peaks sublime, 
The Rigi and the Matterhorn. 
Now, Ludgate Hill is quite as much 
As I ean do, or Hornsey Rise— 
Mountains, you see, pave grown to such 
size. 


There was a time I loved to flit 

To Margate with its German bands, 
And split my sides at nigger-wit, 

Or ride on donkeys on the sands. 
Now, eS have got coarse and low, 

And if I mount on steeds, they cough, 
Or wink, or wag their oi +e throw 

e off. 


But now my nerves are all a wreck 
I’ll seek some less exacting sport 

In Regent’s Park, nor risk my nec 
In foolish pranks of that mad sort. 

I’ll find some steady man who owns 
A safe reliable Bath-chair, 

And tip him well to wheel my bones 

_ With care. 
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A DISAPPOINTMENT. 
[To perambulate, y.n., in German spazieren ; in French, se promener ; in Italian, 
passeggiare. | 

Johann Schmidt, ‘‘ ACH! VAT A BITTY, MISTER CHONEs ! 
NOT GO THEREIN TO BERAMPULATE ?” 


NEWS FROM NORWICH. 


‘‘Am I too sweeping when I say that we 
have more to fear from drinking and gambling 
than from all the capitalists put together ?”’ 
So boldly and pertinently asked Mr. President 
DELVES, in his opening speech at the Norwich 
Trades Union Congress. Mr. Detves ‘‘ paused 
for a reply.” Mr. Punch gives it with an 
emphatic ‘‘ No!” 

It is not every working-man’s friend who 
will tell the working-man this wholesome 
truth: that the Bottle and the Betting-Book 
are his worst enemies. When he defeats 
them, the grasping capitalist, the mere greedy 
monopolist, will not have a chance against 
him. Sober workmen who did not gamble 
would indeed be ‘‘ too strong to be afraid of 
Parliament,” or any other power. 

Mr. Detvss spoke of strikes as likely to be- 


come ‘‘ an old weapon lile the discarded flint- | 4. 


lock of apast age.” Goodagain! But if the 

workmen will organise an effective strike, as 

generalas possible, against Beer and Betting, it 

will the best day’s work they have ever done 

for themselves and their country, and against 

exacting capitalism and sweating monopoly. 
When workmen act on DELVES’S pen, 
Who will fight the Working-man 


Or, to adapt another old piece of doggerel : — 
If the Working-man 
Will work on the plan 
That Dreives set forth at Norwich ; 
Check betting and drouth, 
Need he burn Ais mouth 
With the Socialist’s hot porridge ? 
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Never since ADAM'S primal 
banns were cried 
By every bird in Eden’s 
leafy minster, 
Has such a bridegroom taken 
such a bride, 
So true a Bachelor, so sweet 
a Spinster. 


©ONG OF THE IMPECUNICUS 
BARD. 


How many woes, the heavens 
beneath, 
The sons of men assume! 
For some, they say, are boomed 
to death, 
While some have ne’er a 


oom. 4 
And some like rockets rise 


and fall— 
A sadder lot have they 
Whose rockets never mount at 


a ’ 
But fizz and die away. 
My sun is sinking to the 


West— 
It did not fairly rise. 
In velvet coats I can’t in- 
vest, 
Nor in Byronic ties. 
The very cheapest ‘‘ shag” I 
smoke, 
My thirst on water quench— 
My latest sixpence when I 


roke, 
I knew I must retrench. 


Upon a simple scone I lunch, 
Or luncheon I ignore— 

I cannot even buy a Punch— 
A most terrific bore! 

But yet at Fleet Street, 85 
From gazing none retard, 
And solace still may thence 

derive 
An impecunious Bard. 


LINES IN PLEASANT PLACES. 


CONSTANTINOPLE AT OLYMPIA. 


To the confines of Asia ’tis easy to roam— 
Here’s a bus, going west, which invites 

You (absurdly enough) to go east to the home 
Of all manner of Turkish delights. 


On arriving, at once you embark in a boat 
f a name unpronounceable quite, [afloat 
And through vistas of columns are watted 
In unspeakable-Turkish delight. 


The vocab. in the programme is really Al, 
You can pick up the language at sight, 
And converse with your Turk in his own 
native tongue 
To his infinite (Turkish) delight. 


Then the making of carpets and Galata tower 
Are both of them well worth a sight ; 
nd the houris you’ll view in their shop- 
_ Window bower, 
With mild, semi-Turkish delight. 
Twill be long ere the show on the stage you 
orget, 

For the ballets are wonderfully bright, 

There’s an interval too, for a ‘‘naice 


segarette ”’— 
A Britannico-Turkish delight. 


When at last to an end the great spectacle 
comes, 
You bid Constantinople good night ; 
And you go home enchanted, with several 
drums 


Of the genuine ‘‘ Turkish delight.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Tue volumes of ‘‘ The Autonym Library” by any other name 


: Piha | ‘ 
would be just as handy. ‘* It was a curious coincidence in names, 
quoth the Baron, ‘‘ that, when first I 


took up one of these Sant. 

i sing with s inent j e on some mysterious polots 1n 
was discoursing with an eminent judg on nteeeaten ‘Claimant? trial, 
a full and detailed report of 
which would afford matter for 
an ‘Arthur-Ortonym’ library 
of fiction.” The particular 
volume which had attracted 
the Baron’s attention was Mad 
Sir Uchtred of the Hills, by 
S. R. Crockett. ’Tisa strange 
book, and the *‘ ey reader,” 
so addressed prefatially by the 
author, may have a kindly 
word for it, and, ‘‘by my 
troth,”’ quoth the Baron, ‘‘ the 
reading of it made pass an 
hour or so ’twixt meal-times 
not unpleasantly,”’ the while 
he sat on the smooth deck of a 
=a wave-conquering yacht, in 
view of the hoary side of the Green Isles of Arrah and Bedad, what 
time the Sea-any-monies and the coal-scuttle fish shot like blue 
blazes ‘‘ through the silver threads of the still and sleepy waters.” 
And that is how the Baron would write were he describing the 
scene Crockettically. The story of Sir Uchtred was_ evidently 
suggested by the Strange Adventures of the Great King Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and indeed the guileless author would so have it 
understood from the headings prefixed to his chapters. There is 
much about ‘‘ Randolph”’ in it, which is pleasant, seeing that for 
some time ‘‘ our only Randolph” is absent from us, going round the 
world, and getting himself, the Baron hopes, all round again by the 
process. 

Sir Uchtred goes mad, mad as a hatter—(‘‘ Whathatter? Butno 
matter!’ quoth the poetical Baron),—and wanders about ‘‘ with a 
tile off,” just as a hatter would do who was so demented as to forget 
his business. Then at the critical moment he is suddenly restored to 
his senses by hearing, in the darkness, far down, abellring! Yes, he 
had heard it before, a sweet church bell, long ago in his infancy... . 
Just as the wicked character in Nicholas Nickleby’s first play 
written for the Crummiles Company, the villain of the piece, when 
about to commit his greatest piece of villainy, hearsa clock strike! He 
has heard a clock strike in happier times, in the days of hisinnocency, 
and he is struck by the striking coincidence, and he weeps—he 
relents! he is good oncemore!!! And thisis how mad Si7 Uchtred is 
brought back again to his senses, and how all ends happily for every- 
body except for a certain lame tamed black wild cat, which, after 
having had a great deal to do with the story, disappears, and is heard 
of nomore. Alas! poor Yorick! Will good Sir L. CrocKETT of the 
Pens write another little red book—(‘‘ such is the colour of the cover 
in the Autonym Library. But for certain ’tis a much read book,” 
quoth idiotic Sir Bookred of the Swills)—informing us what became 
of the cat with three legs and eight lives, one of its chances having 
gone? I haven’t met such a cat as this since Mr. ANtrHony Hore 
introduced us to the appreciative tail-less one belonging to Mr. 
Witt's Widow. 

And another book in the library is The Upper Berth. It sounds an 
aristocratic title, doesn’t it? Go not by sound: save when the cheerin 
dinner-gong or luncheon-bugle may summon thee; and then “‘ stan 
not on the order of your going,”’ but go and order whatever there may be 
on the menu. ‘‘ The Upper Berth,’ says the Baron, still aboard the 
gallant vessel, ‘‘is the best ghost story | have read for many a day. 

Tis by Marton CrawrorD, and not written in his well-known 

modern Romanhand. Then in the same volume, by the same author, 
is The Waters of Paradise, which is disappointing, certainly, after 
the sensational Upper Berth. Therefore,” quoth the Baron, ‘‘my 
counsel and advice is, read, if you will, The Waters of Paradise, 
only take them off at a draught first; don’t mix the spirit with the 
waters, but take The Upper Berth afterwards. For choice read it 
in bed, with the aid of one solitary light, taking care to select a 
tempestuous night, when boards creak, windows rattle, and doors 
open of their own accord. In these conditions you will thoroughly 
enjoy Marton Crawrorp’s Upper Berth, and will gratefully thank 
the thoughtful and considerate Baron DE Boox-Worms.” 


P.S.—Once more ashore, and abed, convalescenting, in view of the 
poluphosboytoning thalasses (Yes, my boy O! the Baron knoweth the 
Greek is not thus, but why not lug in the name of sea-going BoyTon 
on such an appropriate occasion ? ), the Baron readeth Ships that pass 
m the Night. A deeply pathetic story in one volume, which the Baron 
eannot regret not having read long ere this, as it suits his mood So 
exactly now. He thanks Miss Brarrice HARRADEN, and would re- 
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commend the book everywhere, and to everybody, but that by now no 


' such passport is necessary. Certain personages and localities in the 


story recall to the Baron’s mind a pretty play, and a most successful 


;| one, produced at the St. James’s Theatre under Mr. ALEXANDER’S 


management. It was Liberty Hall, by Stpney Carton, and the 
characters were the friendless girl, played, I fancy, by MARION 
TeRRY ; the somewhat cynical and mysterious lonely man, played by 
Mr, Guorce ALEXANDER ; and, finally, Zoddy, the old bookseller and 
book-collector, a part that suited Mr. Rienron down to the ground. 
Such undesigned coincidences are interesting to reader and playgoer, 
and in no way detract from the author’s originality. Renee 


“OUR BENIGHTED ANCESTORS” ; 
Or, How iT wItt STRIKE POSTERITY, 
(Circa 2894 A.D.) 


Amanda (looking over Amanvus’s shoulder). What are you 80 
absorbed in, my dear? : : 

Amandus (rousing himself). Why darling, in this very clever, 
though painful, antiquarian work by Dr. DicEmup called ‘‘ Dips into 
the Dismal Ages.” (Shudders sympathetically.) Dear, dear, how it 
makes one pity one’s poor, respectable, but ridiculous ancestors of 
about a thousand years syne,—say the end of the ‘‘ so-called Nine- 
teenth Century!” 

Amanda, Why dear, what did they do? 

Amandus, You should rather ask, what did they suffer? I was 
reading a graphic, but harrowing, account of an extraordinary 
annual ‘‘ Custom” they had—they, the conventional, commonplace, 
conformists of the day, top-hatted Philistines, ‘‘ civilised” into 
characterlessness, polished into pithlessness, humanised into moral 
pap and pulp. It seems to have been a custom almost as cruel as 
the bloodbath of Dahomey, as irrational and tormenting as the 
hari-kari of old Japan. : 

A rae Dear me! Poor dear deluded duffers, why did they 
do it : 

Amandus. That even the pundits of the ‘‘ Shrimpton-on-Sea” Ex- 
ploration Society cannot so muchasconjecture. Theirexcavatorslately 
came upon a most mysterious ‘‘ marine deposit’? in a sand-choked 
chalk-cave in the course of repairing the great South-Coast Marine 
Embankment. Here are pictures of some of the items. Many of 
them are mysteries whose nature and use cannot be fathomed., Here 
is an apparatus ee ppoeee to have been a barbarous musical instru- 
ment, a hoop with a piece of parchment stretched across it, and 
ornamented with movable brazen discs. It may have been used to 
scare gulls. At any rate, it must have made a hideous din when 
beaten or agitated. It was discovered near certain strange semi- 
polished fragments of what were apparently the rib-bones of some 
extinct animals. Their use now cannot even be surmised; neither 
can that of a curious wooden implement somewhat resembling a 
miniature model of the obsolete agricultural implement once known, 
it appears, as a ‘‘ shovel” or ‘* spade.”’ 

Amanda, How very odd! Still, hardly dreadful, dear, sofar, eh? 

Amandus (gravely). Perhaps not! Though the significance even 
of these comparatively harmless absurditiesis painful. But my dear, 
Dr. DicEMup’s researches lead him to the belief that in the latter 
half of the Nineteenth Century a hideous ‘‘ Annual Custom” pre- 
vailed. In the autumn of the year, it would seem, a sort of Social 
Edict of Banishment drove all decent and well-to-do citizens from 
their own happy homes, to make themselves miserable—by way of 
penance probably—in strange places, fusty, ill-furnished, often 
unhealthy, and always expensive, far from all the comforts and 
decencies, the conveniences and charms of their own we!l-ordered 
residences. . 

Amanda, But why did they do this dismal thing ? 

Amandus, It is not conceivable that they would do it save or com~ 
pulsion, Itis conjectured that some secret religious tribunal or venge- 
ful Social Vehmgericht drove the devoted victims to this dreadful 
doom. They had to pass weeks, and sometimes months, either in 
continual travel—as tiring and painful as the penitential pilgrim- 
ages of a yet earlier date—or in compulsory incarceration in dismal 
dungeons or comfortless caravanserais, 

Amanda (shivering). Oh dear, how very dreadful ! 

Amandus. Dreadful, indeed! The leaders, controllers, or ‘‘ gang- 
ers” of these Autumnal Pilgrimages of Pain, were certain mysterious 
functionaries called, it appears, by the generic name of ‘‘ Pater- 
familias,” The Paterfamilias, who appears to correspond somewhat 
to the ancient idea of a Pilgarlic or Scapegoat, had, though ‘‘ sore 
against his will,” like the mythical John Gilpin, to lead his family 
followers in this peripatetic purgatory, suffer its worst horrors him- 
self, and—pay all the expenses!!! 

Amanda, SHocxine!!! And what did they call this horrid 
custom ? 

Amandus. As far as can be ascertained, it seems to have been 
known as the ‘‘ Annual Holiday,” or ‘‘ Autumn Outing” ! 
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IN PARIS OUT OF THE SEASON. 
(With some Notes on a Detective Melodrama at the Ambigu. ) 


Dear Mr. Puncnu,—When I announced my intention of running 
over to Paris for a few days, my friend Buzzarp looked at me with a 
stony contempt. ‘‘To Paris?” he said, ‘‘at this time of year! 

Vhy, you must be mad. What on earth are you going to do 
there?” I tried to explain to Buzzarp, whose frigid superiority 
frightens me, that I liked Paris, that I was going there pour me 

é dégourdir ; that it was just as possible to 
: breakfast at LepoyEn’s or VoIsrn’s, and 
to dine at Dorann’s or JosEPa’s in Sep- 
tember as at any other time; that a few 
theatres were still open; that the Boule- 
vards were there for the fldneur ; but I 
failed to penetrate his scorn, even with 
the most idiomatic French at my com- 
mand. However, I determined that Buz- 
ZARD, like the weight of the elephant in 
the problem, must be neglected; and 
here I am in the Rue de Rivoli with 
another madman like unto myself. We 
take our café complet in bed; we wear 
beautiful French ties, made of fouwlard, 
with two vast ends floating like banners 
— in the Parisian breeze—in a word, we are 
thoroughly enjoying ourselves in an entirely non-British fashion— 
which I take, indeed, to be of the essence of a pleasant holiday. 
What care we for the echoes of the Trades Union Congress; for the 
windiest of Kerr Harprer’s blatancies; for the malignities of Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, or the failure of Lord RosEBERyY’s Ladas at Don- 
caster? Weare in Paris, and the sight of a cwrrassier trotting past 
with his great black criniére waving behind, or of the lady bicyclists 
scudding by in knickerbockers, excites us more than even the latest 
ravings of the newest woman in London. Buzzarp be blowed! You 
may tell him I said so. 

1 want to let Mr. Conan DoyLeE know that there is a great open- 
ing for him here. If I may judge by the latest detective drama, the 
ideas of the Parisian public with regard to the acumen and general 
power of a detective are still very primitive. Yet Gasorrav did 
something in this line, and, in the Vicomte de Bragelonne, did not 
d’ Artagnan show himself on the occasion of a certain duel to be a 
detective of unmatchable force? Still the fact remains that the 
play-going Parisian public is easily satisfied in the matter of detect- 
ives. Listen, if you doubt me, to a plain unvarnished account of 
‘* La Belle LIimonadiere,” the ‘‘ Grand drame nouveau en cin 
actes, huit tableaux,” which is now running gloomily, but wit 
immense success, at the Ambigu. 

Madame de Mazerolles, a wealthy widow, is, in the first Act 
robbed and brutally murdered by her stepson, Roland, a dissipated 
young man, who is incited to the commission of the crime by his 
wicked mistress Sabine. Vidocg, the great representative of the new 
school in detection (c’rca A.D. 1820), is away at the time, and in his 
absence the investigation falls to his rival Yvrier, who belongs to the 
old school. In the chamber of death Yvrver soon makes up his mind 
that the guilty person is one Henri Lebrun, a faithful and gigantic 
old soldier, much given to beating his breast with both fists and 
talking at large about his services to his country, his immaculate 
honesty and his domestic virtues. Suddenly Vidocg enters. He dis- 
covers that the assassin has entered by a certain door because a cob- 
web has been disturbed, he picks up a red flower dropped by the 
assassin, he pours contempt on the crass stupidity of Yvrver—all 
quite in the best Sherlock Holmes style. But nothing comes of it all. 
Poor Henri Lebrun, still beating his breast with fists, is arrested, and 
after a painful interview with his only daughter (whom he discovers 
to have been the mistress of George, the son of Madame Mazerolles), 
he becomes sublime, accuses himself quite unnecessarily of the murder 
he had never committed, and is marched off to prison amid the 
execrations of the populace, the triumph of the crass Yurver, and the 
loudly expressed determination of J%docq to bring the guilty to 
justice and save the life of the innocent Lebrun. Time passes. 
Lebrun, overwhelmed by an entire absence of proofs, is tried and 
condemned to death. It is the morning appointed for his execution. 
The curtain rises in the upper floor of a restaurant commanding an 
extensive view of the guillotine. The sight-seers troopin. First of 
all comes Roland, the murderer, disguised in black as a wicked 
Marquis, and accompanied by the infamous Sabine. Héléne Lebrun, 
the daughter of the condemned man, also troops in to slow music in 
black. ‘There is a commotion at the door, and the obsequious inn- 
keeper backs on to the stage ushering in Milord Sir John Stilton and 
his son ‘‘ Shames.”’ Sir John is dressed in an enormous green 
swallow-tailed coat with brass buttons, a striped yellow waistcoat, a 
pai of yellow knickerbockers, and stockings brilliantly striped with 
red and black. On his head he wears a low-crowned hat. In one 
hand he carries an umbrella, while a telescope dangles from his 
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shoulders by a strap. In short, he is tout-ce-qu'il-y-a de pluie 


Anglais, His son Shames is even more aggressively British. Sir 
John orders lunch: ‘‘vous donner moa bifteck” is the obvious 
formula, 


Shames concurs with a ‘‘ Yehs, Pappah,” which provokes 
roars of laughter. But stay, whatis this? Sir John takes Shames 
aside: they talk in beautiful French. Canit be? Yes, by Heaven,’ 
it is the great Vidocq with his faithful Coco-Latour! We breathe 
again, for now we know that the innocent man is safe. The pro- 
cession, however, approaches, The condemned man speaks from’ 
below to his daughter in the balcony, He declares his innocence., 
Now good Vidocgq, to the rescue. Display all your arts, convict the 
guilty, disguised Marquis, and save the estimable Lebrun! But 
Vidocg looks on impassive, a dull thud is heard and the head of the 
innocent rolls into the basket. Immediately afterwards Yvrier 
staggersin. Too late, he says, he has been convinced of Lebrun’s: 
innocence. At the last moment Lebrun looked at him with eyes in 
which there was no trace of guilt. That last look did it, and now 
Yvrier in a passion of repentance offers himself to help Vidocg, even 
in the most subordinate capacity, to track down the guilty, and to 
remove the stain from Lebrun’s name. I pass over the padding, 
during which Vidocq 2 eared for no earthly reason, in numerous dis- 
guises, and come to the last scene. Roland has all but killed George 
Mazerolles in a duel, he has murdered Sabine, who, before dying, 
rounds on him, and he is now, by a strange conjunction of circum- 
stances, in the very room in which he murdered Madame Mazerolles. 
Thither also comes everybody else. Vidocq, who is tracking Roland, 
discovers, through a paper belonging to the late Madame Mazerolles, 
that Roland, her murderer, was her son, not her step-son, and that he, 
Vidocg, is the father of Roland. In his youth Vidocg had been a soldier. 
Somewhere he had met Madame Mazerolles. ‘* Nous nous sommes 
aimés entre deux batailles, entre deux victoires,”’ and Roland was the: 
fruit of their love. Horror of horrors! What ishetodo? First he 
tells Roland that he killed, not his step-mother, but his mother. At 
this awful intelligence, o/and faints in an armchair for precisely ten 
seconds, Recovering himself, he is fain to escape. Vdocg, all his 
fatherly instincts aroused, says he shall. The weak Yvrzer consents, 
when suddenly, from behind a curtain, appears Héléne Lebrun in 
black. The murderer of her father must not escape, she declares, 
whereupon the great detective, vowing that his son shall never be 
food for the guillotine, shoots him dead with a toy pistol in the 
region of the left waistcoat pocket. Tableau! — Curtain! 

There, Mr. Punch, you have the French Sherlock on the stage. 
A wonderful man, ishe not? Yours, asalways, A VAGRANT. 


ON THE WAR -IN THE EAST, 
(By a Western Wonderer.) 


ALL in the East seems so dawdling and queer! 
Bogus engagements, and battles pour rire, 
Militant meetings—where nobody meets— 
Ghostly armies and phantom fleets ; 
‘* Terrible slaughter ’’—with never a blow, 
Corpse-choked rivers that maps do not show; : 
Wild contradiction and vagueness extreme, \ 
Faith, it all reads like some Flowery Land dream, 
Arabian-nightish, and opium-bred, 

Japanese-spookish, delirium-fed, 

Wild, willow-patternish ; sort of a ‘‘ War” 

JOHNNY might paint on a blue ginger-jar. 

Wonder how long such a queer war will wag on? 

No one can tell—when ’tis Dragon vy. Dragon ! 


THANKS TO THE ‘‘ BYSTANDER.” 


I Am glad to see the ‘‘ BystanpDER” in the Graphic has recently 
uttered a startled protest against the fashion, now somewhat over- 
done, and occasionally objectionably done, of lady-begging for 
charitable purposes in the London streets.. On the sudden apparition 


daughters Charity and Merry?) Mr. AsHpy Srerry became well- 
nigh hysterrycal, and his generosity being temporarily ogee ge: 
he fled, with pockets tightly buttoned. For the moment he was no 
longer the OB 


had he impolitely rebuffed his fair unfair assailant. 
flee, he did still better to write and publicly complain. We trust that 
this process adopted by the Sterry O’Type (a fine old Irish title by the 
way) may have its due influence, and that the abuse, which has 
become thus Sterry O’typed, of a fashion good in itself and its origin, 
may soon cease to exist. Ln attendant, Mr. Punch is pleased to 


| come to a standstill. 
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of one of these merry half-sisters of charity (were not the Pecksniffian. 


YSTANDER,” whose motto is that of Captain Cuttle,: 
‘Stand by,” but, as though he had heard the command to ‘‘ Stand. 
and deliver,’ our sturdy ‘‘BystanpER”’ became a fugitive from: 
before the face of the giddy charity girl, and thus at ones‘ go” saved. 
his halfpence and his honour. For his reputation would have suffered: 
He did well to: 


know tha the ‘‘ Bystanpder”’ is still running on, and not likely to 
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A HOPELESS CASE, 


» I HAVE GIVEN you A GotpEN HARVEST TuIg 
OF You, MaRM ; BUT ’TAIN’T MUCH Goop IF 


Ceres, ‘‘ THERE, uy FRIEND YEAR |” 
Farmer, 


I caAn’r GET Gop For i 


“It’s VERY KIND 


$e 
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* 
A ST. LEGER COINCIDENCE. 


DeaR Mr. Poncu,—Will you afford 
me a small portion of your space to put 
on record once and for ever a most extra- 
ordinary coincidence? Last Wednesday 
afternoon I was taking a country walk, 
when all at once my eye was suddenly 
caught by a throstle. At the same time 
I accidentally looked at my watch. It 
had stepped at 12.10. When I got home 
I mentioned both of these circumstances 
to my wife. 

_ Later in the evening I bought an even- 
ing paper, and was amazed to find that 
the St. Leger had been won by Throstle 
(the bird I had seen), which had started 
at 50 to 1 (the exact minute at which 
my watch had stopped)! Could the force 
of coincidence farther go? The Society 
of Psychical Research and Mr. Sreap 
are welcome to this incident. .The only 
thing which troubles me at all is that 
the evidence (other than my own) is a 
little slender. My wife is deaf, and 
never heard what I told her. The bird 
has flown. My watch is going again. 
I inclose my card, and am, 
Yours STEAD-Y to a degree, 
OnE wHo Won NoTHING oN 
THE RAcE. 


Mr. Punch on Peeler Piper. 

[*‘I wish,” said Mr. Lanz, the North 
London magistrate, ‘‘ to express my sense of 
the very great courage and resolution ex- 
hibited by Constable Piprr in this case, 
under circumstances of considerable pressure, 
danger, and exhaustion.””— Times’ Police Re- 
port, Sept. 12.] 
PEELER PIPER prov’d his plucky pecker. 
As Peeler Piper prov’d his plucky pecker, 
Where’s there pluckier pecker 
Than Peeler PrpEer’s proved ? 


EE EEE EEE 


Liat 


PROBABLE ANNOUNCEMENT.—New 
Book :—A Mischievous Medlar. By 
Lestiz Keir, the fruitful Author of 
A Troublesome Pair. 


I sUPPOSE 2” 
““CERTAINLY NOT. 
ARE.” 


A HOPELESS CASE. 


A VERY UN-VIRGILIAN PasToRAL EcLoGuE. 
InTERLOCUTORS— Ceres and a Northern Farmer, newest style. 


[** In several instances last week the prices for new wheat were quoted at 
16s, to 19s. per quarter in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, and the general 
average for the whole country last week was actually only 27s. 7d. It is 
over two hundred years since anything like so low a price has been quoted 
for wheat in England.” — Westminster Gazette.] , 

Farmer (throwing down newspaper). 
DussuT loook at the waaste! Foinefedilds? A’ dear! a’ dear! 
’Tisn’t worth nowt a haacre; ’tis worse than it wur ladst year! 
Ceres (entering). 


Good evening, Farmer, my friend! I think you will own this time 
I have sent you a golden harvest. I never saw wheat more prime! 


Farmer. 
And who ma’ yew bea, Marm? And what dost tha mein, Marm— 


yew ? ‘ 

I weant say tha bea loiar, but tha say’st what ’s nawways true. 

Ceres. 
Why, I am the farmer’s friend, the goddess of farms and fields. 
At my look the furrows spring, and my laugh the harvest yields. 
Furmer. 

Then wheer’ asta bein saw long, leaven me a-liggin’ aloan ? 

Friend ? Thoort nowt o’ a friend, leavin’ mea to groomble and 


groan, 
Ceres. 
Why, what is the matter row? You’ve a bumper harvest, 
men say, : 
The wheat and the barley show fair, and likewise the oats and 
the hay ! 


ie mia | 


MANNERS. 


‘‘On, THEN I MUST BE ON MY Best BEHAVIOUR, 


Be NATURAL, WHATEVER YOU 


A MOAN FROM MITCHAM 


(See ‘‘ Indignant’s” Letter in “* Westminster 
Budget.’’) 


WE once had a Common at Mitcham, 
Where boys would bring wickets and 
pitch ’em, 

That devouring wolf 

The fanatic of golf 

Established a elub, 

And—aye, there’s the rub !— 
The nce sacrificed needs of the 


ud= ’ 

-lic on purpose to help and enrich ’em! 
The Common they soon will be shutting 
In the interests of driving and ‘‘ putt- 


ing. 
The balls fly about and hit kids in the 


eye, 
And frighten old fogies, and make 
horses shy. : 
The public’s ‘‘wired”’ out while the 
golfers ‘* wire in.” 
They have got lots of brass, but they 
pay little tin. ; 
They drive sheep and cattle, and boys in 
their teens, ; 
And nursemaids and prams off their 
bothering ‘*‘ Greens.”’ 
Oh, Punch, can’t you pitch in, and 
pitch ’em, 
These bores, off our Common at Mit- 
cham ? 
Authority here at Monopoly winks, 
But I am an old Mitcham-lover who 
thinks 
That the Links on our Common should 
be Missing Links! 


~ 


| Question and Answer. 
Ingoldsby’s Question. 
‘* TrgER Tru, come tell me true, 
What may a nobleman find to do?” 
Modern Idiot’s Answer. 


Squeak out the ‘‘ chestnut” (Ae’ll well 
know which !) 
‘**T can’t afford it; I’m far too rich!” 


Mii 


uy 
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Farmer. 


Thee be the goddess o’ féalds? Oh, a prutty goddess tha beast ! 
Seems to mea tha knaws nowt, and tha beant na use, not the least, 
Naw soort o’ koind o’ use to saiy the things that ya do! 

Goddess? My owd lass Brss wur a better goddess than yew! 
Sartin-sewer I be if ’tis thea and thet Clerk o’ the Weather 
Arranges the craps and things, ye’re a pair o’ toadttlers together ! 


Ceres. 


That is ungrateful, Farmer! Just glance at those golden sheaves! 
Pheebus and I haye.done it, yet who in our love believes ? 

Farmer. 
Luvv it ma bea, but I reckons tha ’st beath o’ tha mooch to larn. 
Whut good o’ a full-sheaved feild, whut good o’ a full-choked barn, 
If markets beant no better, but woorse—as the chap saays here— 
Than they have bean in Owd England fur well-neigh two oonderd year? 

Ceres, 

I am not the goddess of markets! 

Farmer. 

Naw, naw! Thou ’rt a useless jade. 
Whut use o’ taturs, and turmuts and wheat, if tha ain't gut trade ? 
Whoy, your weather hallus cooms o’ the sort as we doant desire ; 
If we want sun ya send water, and if we want water ’tis fire. 
Then they Parlyment fellers fret us a-lettin’ they furrineers in, 
We take no koind o’ care of ourssens, and tha furrineers win ; 
And if tha weather be bad, whoy we hin’t naw craps at all. 
And if tha weather be fair, whoy the market proices fall. 

And tha calls thaself a goddess, and the British farmer’s friend ! 
And we’re goin’ from woorse to woost, and a aask tha, wheer will it end ? 
Ceres (sadly). 

Well, I’ve sent you a golden harvest, good friend, though your 
grecting’s cold. 
Farmer (furtously). 
Wheer ’s the good o° a golden harvest if I canna change tt for gold ? 


a 


LYRE AND LANCET. 
(A Story in Scenes. ) 
PART XII.—DIGNITY UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


Scene XXI.—TZhe Housekeeper’s Room at Wyvern ; Mrs, POMFRET, 
the Housekeeper, in a black sulk gown and her smartest cap, ws 
seated in a winged arm-chaw by the Jire, discussing domestic 
volitics with Lady CULVERIN’S maid, Miss STICKLER. 
M. Ripevos, zs resting on the sofa, m languid converse with Mile. 
Cuirron, Miss SPELWANE’S macd; PILLINER'S man, Lovuc#, 
watches STEPTOE, Sir RupERt’s valet, with admiring envy, as he 
makes himself agreeable to Miss PHILLIPSON, who is in demi- 
toilette, as are all the other ladies’ maids present. 


Miss Stickler (in an impressive undertone). All I do say, Mrs. 
Pomrret, ma’am, is this: if that girl LoursA marches into the pew 
to-morrow, as she did Jas¢t Sunday, before the second laundry maid— 
and her only under-scullery maid—such presumptiousness should be 
put a stop to in future! _ 
Mrs. Pomfret (wheezily). 
ignorance; but I shall most 
certainly speak about it. 
Girls must be taught that 
ranks was made to be re- 
spected, and the precedency 
into that pew has come down 
from time immemoriable, 
and is not to be set aside by 
such as her while J ’m ’ouse- 
keeper here. 

Mile. Chiffon (in French, 
to M. Rripevos). You have 
the air fatigued, my poor 
friend! Oh, there — but 
fatigued ! 

M. Ridevos. Broken, 
Mademoiselle, absolutely 
broken. But what will 
you? This night I surpass 
myself. I achieve a mas- 
terpiece—a sublime pyramid 
of quails with a sauce that 
will become classic. I pay 
now the penalty of a veri- 
table crisis of nerves. It is 
of my temperament as artist. 

Mile. Chiffon. And me, 
my poor friend, how I have 
suffered from the cookery of 
these others—I who have 
the stomach so feeble, so fas- 
tidious! Figure to yourself 
an existence upon the vil- 
lainous curry, the abomin- 


Depend upon it, my dear, it’s her 
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here of your having known me at Mrs. Dicxrnson’s. © couldn’t 


afford to have it get about in the circle I’m in that I’d ever lived 
‘with any but the nobility. I’m sure you see what I mean. Of 
course I don’t mind your saying we ’ve met. , 

Phill. Oh, I quite understand. _I’ll say nothing. I’m obliged to 
be careful myself, being maid to Lady Matsre Mutt. . 

Miss Dolm. My dear Emma! It 2s nice seeing you again—such 
riends as we used to be! ic 9 
Phill. At her Grace’s? I’m afraid you’re thinking of somebody 
else. (She crosses to Mrs. POMFRET.) Mrs, PoMFRET, what’s 
become of the gentleman I travelled down with—the horse doctor ? 
I do hope he means to come in ; he would amuse you, Mr. STEPTOE, 
I never heard anybody go on like him; he ded make me laugh so! 

Mrs. Pomfr. I really can’t say where he is, my dear. I sent up 
word to let him know he was welcome here whenever he pleased ; 
but perhaps he’s feeling a little shy about coming down. 

Phill. Oh, I don’t think he suffers much from that. (As the door 
opens.) Ah, thereheis! | we 

Mrs. Pomfr. (rising, with dignity, to recerwe UNDERSHELL, whe 
enters in obvious embarrassment). Come in, Sir. I’m glad to see 

e you’ve found your way 
down at last. Let me see, 
I haven’t the advantage of 
knowing your—Mr. UNDER- 
SHELL, to be sure! Well, 
Mr. UNDERSHELL, we ’re 
very pleased to see you. I 
hope you’ll make yourself 
guite at home. Her lady- 
ship gave particular direc- 
{ions that we was to look 
after you—most particular 
she was ! 

Undershell. You are very 
good, Ma’am. Iam obliged 
to Lady Cunvertn for her 
(with a gulp) condescension 
But I shall not trespass 
more than a short time upon 
your hos: itality. 

Mrs. Pomfr. Don’t speak 
of it as Ape geece: Sir. 
It’s not often we have a 
gentlhman of your profes- 
sion as a visitor, but you 
are none the less welcome. 
Now I’d_ better introduce 
you all round, and then you 
won’t feel yourself a stran- 
ger. Miss PHILLIPSON you 
have met, I know. 

[She introduces him to the 
others in turn; UNDER- 

SHELL bows helplessly. 


able ‘‘Iahristue,’’ beloved 
by these barbarians, but 
which succeed with me not 
_ at all—oh, but not at all! Since I am herc—ah, the difference ! 


countrywoman. For remark that here they are stupid—they com- 
prehend not. And the old ones they roll at me the eyes to make 
terror. Behold this Gorgon who approaches. She adores me, my 
word of honour, this ruin! 
[Miss STIcKLER comes up to the sofa smiling in happy uncon- 

me ore, 

Jhss Stick. (gracwusly). So you’ve felt equal to joining us for once 
Mossoo! We feel it a very ’igh compliment, I can assure you. 
We’ve really been feeling quite ’urt at the way you keep to yourself 
—you might be a regular ’ermit for all we see of you! 

oe For invent, dear Mees, for create, ze arteeste must live ze 
solitaire as of rule. To-night—no! I emairge, as you see, to 
ere Sa viz your smile, ae ; 

Miss Stick. ( flattered). Well, I’ve al said, M 
ce yell, I’ ways said, Mossoo, and 
: opie 4 ey that for polite ’abits and pretty speeches, give me 

M. hid. (alarmed), Sees i is eye ’appiness, For anozzer, 

ee . é kisses has fingers with 7 , 

Phillipson (advancing to meet Miss Dorate tag ee Seah. 
Why, I’d no ideaT should meet you here, Sara saree ane 
you been getting on, dear? Still with be wie 
| Miss Dolman (checking her with a look 

parted some time ago. 
(In an undertone, as sh 


’ : ). 
I’m with Lady Ruop 
e takes her aside.) 


Her grace ? 


i‘ Broken, Mademoiselle, absolutely broken. 
I 
digest as of old—I am gay. But next week to return with Made- 
moiselle to the curry, my poor friend, what regrets:! 

M. Rid, For me, dear Mademoiselle, for me the regrets—to hear 
no more the conversation, so spiritual, so sympathetic, of a fellow- 


| be favoured with a specimen of your social talents later on. 


Steptoe (with urbanity). 
Your fame, Sir, has_pre- 
ceded you. And you’ll find 
us a very friendly and ,ccngenial ,little circle on a better acquaint- 
ance—if this is your first experience of this particular form of 
society ? 

Und. (to himself). I mustn’t be stiff, I’ll put them at their ease. 
(Aloud.) Why, I must admit, Mr. Sreprox, that I have never before 
had the privilege of entering the—(with an ingratiating smile all 
round him) the ‘‘ Pugs’ Parlour,” as I understand you call this 
very charming room. 

[The company draw themselves up and cough in disapprobation. 
_ Stept. (very stiffly). Pardon me, Sir, you have been totally mis- 
informed. Such an expression is not current here. 

Mrs. Pomfr. (more stiffly still). It is never alluded to in my 
presence except as the ’Ousekeeper’s Room, which is the right and 
proper name for it. There may be some other term for it in the 
Servants’ All for anything Z know to the contrary—but if you’ll 
excuse me for saying so, Mr, UNDERSHELL, we’d prefer for it not to 
be repeated in ow; presence. 

Und. (confusedly). I—I beg ten thousand pardons. (Zo himself.) 
To be pulled up like this for trying to be genial—it’s really too 
humiliating ! 

Stept. (relaxing). Well, well, Sir; we must make some allowances 
for a neophyte. You’ll know better another time, J daresay. Miss 
PHILLIPSON here has been giving you a very favourable character as 
a highly agreeable rattle, Mr. UNDERSHELL. hope we may 
We’re 


93) 
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AG t No, we | oot a ree 
, OKAYNE at present. calculated to promote the general harmony and festivity wil 
You needn’t say anything | appreciated. y y will be 


always grateful here for anything in that way—such as a recitation 
¢ song, or a yumorous imitation—anything, in short, 
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Miss (Stick. acidly). Provided it is free from any helement of 
coarseness, which we-do not encourage—far from it! 
~*~ Und. Sa fis al his irretation). You need be under no alarm, 
Madam. o not propose to attempt a performance of any kind. 

Phill. Don’t be so solemn, Mr. UNDERSHELL! 
be as comical as any playactor when you choose! 
~ Und. I really don’t know how I can have given you that impres- 
sion. If you expect me to treat my lyre like a Aorse-collar, and grin 
through it, I’m afraid Iam unable to gratify you. 

Stept. (at sea), Capital, Sir, the professional allusion very neat. 
You’ll come out presently, J can see, when supper’s on the table. 
Can’t expect you to rattle till you’ ve something inside of you, can we? 

Miss Stick. Reelly, Mr. Steptox, I am surprised at such common- 
ness from you! : 

Stept. Now you’re too severe, Miss StickLER, youareindeed, An 
innocent little Judy Mow like that !~ ; , 

Tredwell (outside). Don’t answer me, Sir. Ham I butler ’ere, or 
ham I not? I’ve a precious good mind to report you for such a 
hignorant blunder.... I don’t want to hear another word about the 
gentleman’s cloes—you ’d no hearthly business for to do such a thing 
at all! (He enters and flings himself down on a chair.) That Tomas 
is beyond everything—stoopid hass as he is! 

Mrs. Pomfr. (concerned). La, Mr. TREDWELL, you do seem put 
out! Whatever have Tuomas been doing now ? : 

Und. (to himself). It’s really very good of him to take it to heart 
like this! (Aloud.) Pray don’t let it distress you; it’s of no 
consequence, none at all! : 

Tred. (glaring). I’m the best judge of that, Mr. UNDERSHELL, Sir 
—if you’ll allow me ; I don’t call my porogatives of no consequence, 
whatever you may! And that feller THomas, Mrs. PomrRet, 
actially ’ad the hordacity, without consulting me previous, to go and 
’and a note to one of our gentlemen at the hupstairs table, all about 
some hassinine mistake he’d made with his cloes! What call had 
he to take it upon himself? I feel puffecly disgraced that such a 
thing should have occurred under my authority ! 

[The Steward’s Room Boy has entered wit 
with secret anxiety on his own account, ; 

Und. I assure you there is no harm done. The gentleman is 
wearing my evening clothes—but he’s going to return them—— 

[ The conclusion of the sentence is drowned in a roar of laughter 
from the majority. : : : 

Tred. (gasping). Hevenin’ cloes! Your hevenin’—— P’raps you ll 
’ave the goodness to explain yourself, Sir! 

Stept. No, no, TREDWELL, my dear fellah, you don’t understand 
our friend here—he’s a bit of a wag, don’t you see? He’s only 
trying to pull your leg, that’s all; and, Gad, hedidit too! But 
you mustn’t take liberties with this gentleman, Mr. UNDERSHELL, 
he’s an important personage here, I can tell you! 

Und. (earnestly). But I never meant—if you’ll only let me 
ex plain—— 

r [The Boy has come behind him, and administers a surreptitious 
hick, which UNDERSHELL rightly construes as a hint to hold 
his tongue. 

Tred. (in solemn offence). I’m accustomed, Mr. HUNDERSHELL, to 
he treated in this room with respect and deference—especially by 
them as come here in the capacity of Guests. From such I regard 
anv attempt to pull my leg as in hindifferent taste—to say the least 
of it. 1 wish to ’ave no more words on the subjick, which is a pain- 
ful one, and had better be dropped, for the sake of all parties. 
Mrs. Pomrret, I see supper is on the table, so, by your leave, we 
had better set down to it. 

Phill. (to UNDERSHELL). Never mind hum, pompous old thing ! 
It was awfully cheeky of you, though. You can sit next me if 
you like. Pat, aie 

Und. (to himself, as he avails himself of this permission). I shall 
only make things worse if I explain now. But, oh, great Heavens, 
what a position for a Poet 


I’m sure you can 


ha dish, and listens 


NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 


Arr was once defined as ‘‘ the creation of new forms of beauty.” 
Our juvenile geniuses have altered all that. ‘The New math 18 
better defined as ‘‘the creation of novel forms of ugliness.” Its 
inspiration is Corruption, its auxiliaries are the two hideous imps, 
Scratch and Smudge. Old Art, with its bosh about beauty, its rot 
about romance, its fudge about finish, its twaddle about taste, will 
be good enough to take a back seat. Apollo the Inspirer must give 
way to the sooty imp and incubus, New Scratch |— 

RAPHAEL? Ideal Beauty spoiled his Art! 
REMBRANDT? Of light and shade he was no judge 

The Hideous now must play the leading part, 
Chiaroscuro yield to Shapeless Smudge 


QUOTATION FROM BYRON FOR THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN, 
AGAIN he urges on his wild Korea.”—Mazeppa. 


TO HANWELLIA FROM EARLSWOOD. 


(‘In my time at Eton it was the custom with one’s tutor to supply us 
with what was disrespectfully called ‘nonsense’ material for some suggested 
theme.”—James Payn, in “ Our Note-Book” in “ The Illustrated London 
News.’’| 


WI. you follow where the Bandicoots inevitably stray, 

As they amorously hurtle through the stubble and the hay ; 

Where the Jebusites and Amorites are gathered in a bunch, : 
While they watch the duck-billed Platypus preparing for his lunch ? 


Where the toothsome Trichinopli keeps turning on the spit— 
Oh my dove-like Trichinopoli, how hard you are to hit ! 

There is something so elusive and desserting in your shape, 
That I had to shoot you sitting and to load my gun with grape. 


Though the Mandrake give you goose- 
skin by its inharmonious shriek, 

And a tug of war come thenning after 
Greek has met with Greek; 

I will stay at home and see the giddy 
milkman fill his pail 

For an orchestra of Clepsydras con- 
ducted by a Snail. 


And it’s oh to be a Manatee—I think 
I shall b2 soon— 

Riding coffee-coloured Dolphins on 
the snaffle (or bridoon). 

With his Barnacles and Biffin-boys 
belaying in the sea, 


se a ee ae e ~ 4 
He has always eggs at breakfast, has the merry Manatee. 


Can you see me then subsiding very stately very sly, 

Like a soluble quadratic which has lost its x and y, 
Getting out my rusty rapier and dissecting with a lunge 
All the daffodils and daisies that I grow upon my sponge ? 


Can you see me on a tram-car, while I stand upon my head, 
Shredding out the scarlet runners which no publisher has read, 
In a horse-case predetermined by a puisne-judge alone, 

Who is tired of seeing juries with a rider of their own ? 


If the dactyls and the spondees should eventually pall, 

You can call on Miss CAESURA and conduct her to a ball. 

You can feed the girl on trochees, and of course you can propose, 
If hexameters delight you when recited through the nose. 


Happy days, how soon ye falter; can a Bachelor have bliss ? 
Can a contrapuntal Bulbul woo her lover with a kiss ? 

Can a Scotsman get protection for his philibeg and trews 
By dictating half a column to the Illustrated News ? 


Can a Bumble-bee be cheerful if related to a Mouse 

Which has left its cheesy larder and been captured by a Grouse ? 
Can a man-of-war be manly, can a gum-boil stick like glue? 

Can accounts be cooked with ‘‘ stumers,’’ and converted into stew ? 


Nay, I fly from all these problems ; I am fortunately deaf 
To the fascinating music of the careful Q. E. F., 

Nor can theorems allure me, never, never will I be 
Mathematically married to a vulgar Q. E. D. 


But at home I'll sit and linger by the soft.September fire, 

While J toast my feet and rack them by particular desire. 

And I’ll illustrate my meaning (penny coloured, twopence plain) 
Drawing gaily on the ‘‘ Note Book” of my old friend Jommy Payn, 


Map As A Hatrer.—The Drapery World says that ‘‘the New 
Woman’s hat” is much like the Ordinary Man’s “‘ topper,” only a 
little smaller, and a little more cheeky. The phrase might fitly be 
transferred to the ‘‘New Woman”’ herself. She looks so much 
like an ordinary man, only a little smaller and a little more cheeky. 
By the way, is there much difference between ‘‘the New Woman’s 
hat”? and the woman’s new hat? The query would make a good 
one for a French Exercise Book. 


Wheel and Whoa! 


THE popular wheel, so the French doctors say, 
Is the worst enemy of the popular weal. 
Academies of science scarce will stay 
The devastations of the steed of steel. 
The scorcher will deride as a bad joke 
Attempts in his wild wheel to put a spoke 


INSTRUMENT FOR AN ANTI-BIRMINGHAM Banp.—The Ban-Joe. 
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Dorothy. ‘‘I WoNDER WHY MEN TAKE THEIR HAtTs OFF IN CHURCH, AND WoMEN pon 'T!” < 
Michael. ‘‘On, DoROTHY, JUST THINK OF ALL THE LOOKING-GLASSES THERE ’D HAVE TO BE IN EVERY Pew! 


THE YOUNG PRETENDER. 


[‘* Immediately after the death of his father, the 
Duke of ORLEANS addressed the following tele- 
gram to all the Sovereign Princes of Europe :— 


*A sa Masest#, &c.—J’ai la douleur de faire 

art a Votre Majesté de la mort de mon pére 

HILIPPE, Comte de Paris, pieusement décédé a 
Stowe House le huit Septembre. PHILIPPE.’ 

Great significance is attached to the fact that 
the Duke signs himself with regal simplicity 
‘Puuirre.’ His father under similar eircum- 
stances, on the occasion of the death of the Comte 
de CHAMBORD, signed ‘ PHILLIPE, Comte de Paris,’ 
thus ignoring his Sovereign rank.”—The Daily 
Graphic. | 


Madame la Répubhque museth :— 


Au! “Vivela France!” If words were only 
deeds, 
I might perchance secure a new defender. 
As AMURATH to AMURATH succeeds, 
E’en so succeeds Pretender to Pretender. 
Aye. “‘ plus ca change plus c’est la méme 
chose!” All 
Fancy their words ‘the writing on the 
wall,” 


Street-corner scrawls are not the script of fate, 
Pron-Pion and le brav’ Général, CHaM- 
BORD, Paris, 
All chalked my walls; ‘‘deyotion to the 
State” [earry, 
Inspired their schemes predestined to mis— 
ut Bourson, Bonapartist or what not, 
Self ever seemed the centre of the plot. 


As “Roi des Francais” or as‘ Monsieur a 

BovLancer’s backer, or the White Flag- 
waver, 

What has availed their valour save to vex ? 
Frenchmen and soldiers ? Doubtless, Sirs - 

oe fd — 
ut piots and manifestoes wild and wind 

Contribute little to the State—save shindy! 


Eh? we fey Divine? That old, old weapon ODE ON A DISTANT PARTRIDGE. 
me 


st i 
Pretenders fain would furbish up to fright 
Would I bear weary strife, or bow my will 
To human wrong if ‘* Right Divine” could 
right me? 
No; right divine to rule must prove affinity, 
To the divine ere J trust its divinity. 
‘“PuitrppE!”? Ah! boldly written! 
admire’ 


Its flowing form, the freedom of its flourish. 
And “Vive la France!” To what may you 


You 


aspire ? - 
What is the scope, Sir, of the hopes you 
nourish ? writing, 


Your sire ‘ignored his Sovereign rank’’—in 
But PAzlippe— Roi— de—humph !—that 
might mean fighting. 


Chalk, younger Purpose scribbled on the 
wall, 
Not graven in the rock with pen of iron, 
Affrights not the Republic. It may fall 
Amidst the perils that its path environ, 
But scarce to summons of the bravest boys, 
Or, like old Jericho, to the power of noise. 
Yes; ‘‘the Pretender’s dead,’ and who will 
now (throng 8, 
Cry ‘* Long live the—Pretender” ? Courtly 
Crafty intriguers, may parade and bow, 
But for the People? Will they deem their 


wrongs 
Like to be cured by the old royal line, 
Or righted by the rule of Right Divine ? 


What will you do—save scribble an 1 orate ? 


Were you indeed—ah, me!—that strong | 


man armed 
For whom so long I’ve waited, and still wait ; 


Then, then, perchance, I might — who 


__ knows ?—be charmed 
To lily-girt Legitimist ways of yore. 
At present ’tis but—one Pretender more ! 


coun 


(By an Absent-minded Sportsman. ) 


WELL, I’m blest, I’m pretty nearly 


Speechless, as I 


watch thatibird, 
Ee Saving that I mutter 
we merely 
’ WW One concise, em 


phatic word— 

= a = What that is. may 
\: be inferred ! 

English prose is, to 


my Sorrow, 
Insufficient for the 


—— 


freely borrow 
Expletives from Welsh or Basque— 
One or two is all I ask! 


Failing that, let so-called verses 
Serve to mitigate my grief 

Dozggerel now and then disperses 
Agonies that need relief. 
(Missing birds of these is chief !) 


Blankly tramping o’er the stubbles 
Is a bore, to put it mild; 

But, in short, to crown my troubles, 
One mishap has made me riled, 
Driv’n me, like the coveys, wild 


For at last I flush a partridge. 
Ten yards rise, an easy pot! 
Click! Why, bless me, where's} the 
cartridge ? 
Hang it! there, I clean forgot 
Patting them in ere I shot! 


Query.—Would an ideal barrister be a 
sel of perfection ? 
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THE YOUNG PR 


Mudame a République. *‘ WHAT WILL YOU DO—SAVE SCRIBBLE AND ORATE ? 


WERE YOU INDEED—AH ME!—THAT STRONG MAN ARMED 


FOR WHOM SO LONG I’VE WAITED, AND STILL WAIT; 


PERCHANCE, I MIGHT—WHO KNOWS ?—BE CHARMED 


TO LILY-GIRT LEGITIMIST WAYS OF YORE. 


THEN, THEN 


AT PRESENT ’TIS’' BUT—ONE PRETENDER MORE!” 


great number of bathers at all our 
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THE MOBILISED MANDARIN 
Or, the March of Civilisation. 


Anout the merry Mandarin 
His fatal gift for humour, 

I find it passing hard to pin 
My faith to every rumour, 


This war, for instance. Fancy shuts 
Both eyes and vainly labours 

To grasp the news that he is nuts 
On blowing up his neighbours. 


If so, he threatens to deface, 
Beyond all recognition, 

His right of kinship with a race 
Whose excellent tradition, 


Oldest of old traditions, has 
Time out of mind begun by 
This rule:—Do not to others as 

You’d rather not be done by. 


Ignoring now the ancient bards, 
He must have emulated 

The doctrine which 4h Sin at cards 
So darkly demonstrated, 


When, fiush of duplicate supplies, 
Well up his sleeves he slid ’em— 

Do those whom you will otherwise 
Be done by :—and he did ’em. 


Observe this sad example of 
Imported Western culture ! 

Symbol of peace, the sucking-dove 

Knocks under to the vulture ; 


And prophets of a prior age 
Might fairly be astounded 

To tind the system of the sage 
ConFUCIUS worse confounded ! 


LADAS! 
(By a Disgustel Backer.) 


LAvDAS, Ladas, 
Go along with you, do. 
I’m now stone-broke, 
All on account of you. 
It wasn’t a lucky Leger, 
And I wish I ’d been a hedger, 
Though you did look sweet, 
Before defeat—— | 
But I’ve thoroughly done 
with you! 


ScIENTIFIC Gossip.—In spite of the 


IN THE MUSEUM. 


’T was almost dusk ; the galleries 
Lay silent and deserted 
Wherehappy knots of twos and threes 
Had wondered, talked, and flirted ; 
Where, armed with buns and cata- 
logues, 
The country-bred relations 
Had criticised, appraised, despised 
The art of many nations. 


No more the rigid censor viewed 
With hearty disapproval 
Athenian statues in the nude, 
Demanding their removal ; 
No more the cultured connoisseur, 
Whom nothing new amazes, 
The very old designs extolled 
In very modern phrases. 


Yet two remained ; a youthand maid 
Still lingered in the section 

Where Egypt’s treasures lie displayed 
For popular inspection ; 

They talked in whispers, and although 
The subject dear to some is, 

They did not seem to take as theme 
The obelisks and mummies, 


An Art more ancient far, one thinks, 
Was that they talked of lightly, 
Compared with which the hvary 

Sphinx 
Seems juvenile and sprightly ; 
Young as the very latest tale, 
Old as the oldest stories, 
It kept them there, this happy pair, 
That Art—the ars amoris ! 


The mummies round them seemed to 
smile, 
Ah, long ago, one fancies, 
| Those withered faces by the Nile 

Had known their own romances. 

The old-world gods have passed away, 
Osiris lies forsaken, 

But Love alone retains his throne 
Unquestioned and unshaken ! 


Lex Tatronis.—Mr. Lane, turned 
speculative law-giver, suggests that 
we should tax literature. Well, 
that’s only quzd (or so much in the 
‘*quid’’) pro quo ; seeing how litera- 
ture (lots of it) taxes us. A high 
x rate on orary rubbish — heres 

‘pretty pickings,” especially if the 
ak producers thereof were allowed to 


most frequented gape peor there | BS <a ee “ed vee at we — of 
ie dinar dion | ‘ 5 sloppiness, s snippets there is 
be Tas fie parities oe PRY of STUDIES IN ANIMAL LIFE alot of *‘ literature” which should be 
fet eq water. Mr. HiproPOTAMUS AS HE MIGHT HAVE BEEN, tariffed off the face of the earth. 
Great seekers, lonely-souled, explore that EJACULATIONS 
HELMHOLTZ, trae, i ei mee agave to vloy Crarud 
War matter titles? Hetmnortz is aname| We welcome the wild wonders they bring 9” being asked to play Croquet, A.D. 1894, 
That challenges, alone, the award of Fame! ack [‘‘It is impossible to visit any part of the country 


When Emperors, Kings, Pretenders, shadows 


a 

Leave not a dust-trace on our whirling ball, 

Thy work, oh grave-eyed searcher, shall 
endure, 


Unmarred by faction, from low passion | 


pure. [mind 
To bridge the gulf ’twixt matter-veil and 
Perchance to mortals, dull-sensed, slow, 
purblind, 
Is not permitted—yet; but patient, keen, 
Thou on the shadowy track beyond the Seen, 
Didst dog the elusive truth, and seek in 
sound 
The secret of soul-mysteries profound, 
Essential Order, Beauty’s hidden law 
Marvels to strike more sluggish souls with 
“awe, 


’ 


From ventures stranger than an earthly Pole without realising the fact that the long-discredited 
Can furnish. Distant still that mental goal game of Croquet is fast coming into vogue again. 
To which great spirits strain ; but when ... This is partly owing to the abolition of ‘tight 


calm Fame (name | croqueting.’ ’—Pall Mall Gazette.] 
Sums its bold seekers, HrtmHoLtz, thy great Eu? What? Why? How? 
Among the foremost shall eternal stand, | Are we back in the Sixties again ? 
Science’s pride, and glory of thy land. Iam rubbing my eyes—is it then, or now ? 
iii So | I’ma Rip van Winkie, it’s plain! 
“My dear,” said Mrs. R., ‘I had to dis-|  _ Hoop, Ball, Stick, Cage? 
charge my gardener, for when I questioned | Eh, fetch them all out once more ? 


him about the sale of the vegetables his) Why, look, they ’re begrimed and cracked 
answers were far too amphibious.” | with age, bien 
ee: on | And their playing days are o’er! 


| Unnappy THOUGHT BY AN INVALID. — Well—yes—here goes. 
| What a dreadful thing to become the Per- For a primitive chaste delight ! 
‘manent Head of a Department with a Per- Let us soberly, solomnly beat our foes, 


' manent Headache! For Croquet’s no longer ‘‘ tight” ! 
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ODE FOR THE MARRIAGE 


SEASON. 
Il. 

“Tr any of you know 

Cause or impediment.””— 
Cause! I should think I do, 

That girl to wed I meant! 
She made me drink the cup 
Of woe, well-shaken up 

With bitter sediment. 


If I forbid the banns 
With visage pallid, 
Ere she’s another man’s, 
And I have rallied, 
Because in bygone days 
With me she dallied, 
Would my forbidding phrase 
Be counted valid ? 


Because her eves would shine 
Once when I praised her, 

Because her heart to mine, 
When I upraised her 

From the low garden chair, 

Beat for a moment’s space 

With sudden, yielding grace 

While I just kiss’d her hair, 
Which nought amazed her ; 


Soothed her with loving touch, 


Toving, but not too much, 

When on her little hand 

The backle of her band 
Had lightly grazed her? 


Slowly our souls between 
Mists of reserve crept in— 
I reck’d not, blindly— 

A sister she became, 

O chill and veal-like name! 

A great deal less than kin, 
Much less than kindly. 


Then on the old sweet ways 

Of thoughtless, chummy days, 
Turning severely, 

Pride, hooded in dislike, 


Struck as a snake might strike, 


And, in the public gaze, 
Froze me austerely. 
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Well, all is vanity ; 
She’ll disillusion’d be, 
And I—well, as for me, 

When these confusions 
Clear from my brain away, 
Back in my thoughts Ill stray 
Where sunbeams ever play 

On lost illusions. 


TO A SCORCHER. 


’Arry, ’ARRY SMITH DE SMITH, 

As wheelman you would win 
renown ! 

Yon arethe country districts’ pest, 


You are the nuisance of the 
town: 
Youu ’re wan and wild and dust- 
defiled ; 
You think you’re awfully ad- 
mired. 


Though winner of a hundred 
Your fame is not to be desired. 


“Arry, ’ARRY SMITH DE SMITH, 
You whirl and whisk about the 


lands, : 
With shoulders bowed, with low- 
ered pate, 
And dull eyes fixed upon your 
hands. 
Ou! take some interest in the 


scene, 
Love birds that sing and flowers 
that blow; 
Try not to be a mere machine, 
And let the record-squelcher go! 


A LITTLE LESS THAN M‘KINTEY, 
BUT MORE THAN UNKIND.—Presi- 
dent CLEVELAND has had to allow 


— Sat ee 


ONE THING AT A TIME. 


Genial Master (under the painful necessity of discharging his Coach- 
man). ‘‘I1’M AFRAID, SIMMONS, WE MUST PART. THE FACT Is, I 
COULDNT HELP NOTICING THAT SEVERAL TIMES DURING THE LAST 
MONTH YOU HAVE BEEN—SOBER ; AND I DONT BELIEVE A MAN CAN 
ATTEND PROPERLY TO THE DRINK IF HE HAS DRIVING. TO DO!” 


the Gorman Act to become law 
without formally assenting to it. 
He has had, in fact, to swallow 
what he would fain reject, an act 
of involuntary political Gorman- 
dising which must be unpleasant. 


j TAN ! | sphere, and, queen in her own selected world, she did not aspire to a 
THAT ADVANCED WOMAN! | sovereignty which naturally belonged to others. If they were alive 
(A Symposium & la Mode.) / ee es pes all, ed 3 pemere, our. sen bapa 
eeaac tt -1q ;..: | hardly know their ¢RAND children—the Heavenly Twins. Iam g 
tatenritth eed, by herd that [ am permitted to keep burning the sacred lamp of the Old 
an initial difficulty suggests itself ees Womanhood. Indeed, it looks as if the jeers which a thoughtless 
Can one discuss the Advanced Woman if this Advanced Woman her- | World has hitherto reserved for the Old Maid were being transferred 
self is non-existent ? I am aware, of course, that to the Old Woman. Yet to those who have never yielded to the spell 
she has stridden large of late in the pages of femi- of the latter-day notions, there is only dismay in the spectacle of the 
nine fiction, but is she not as extinct (before she Advanced Woman sweeping triumphantly on, with her mind full of 
Bee eyer existed} na hewieretee. Tet me make sex-problems she has not brains enough to understand, and her 
my own confession. I have used, if I did not breath stained with the trace of cigarettes she does not care to 
fivent, the Av W2 Phwetedred a remunerative conceal. Wholesomeness dies at being dubbed old-fashioned ; 
ih. Once on Aina Hee te Alife as. I found Modesty does not survive the disgrace of not being up todate. It’s 
it. I used my eyes and ears, and endeavoured to a bad world, my masters, and I’m never tired of saying so. 
let the world have the result in the old-fashioned, Ann U. Woman 


wholesome story. It was a dreary failure. The 

nO y- g re. dreams i 
eae a age my style, and the public let me of the Future. EMail oe ay (which! 
ee pit kod Ms “ Hi ee sala ate A | like every dog, he has had) draws to an end. For centuries he has 
liiin: “to drag. caves ether taeaatic, “ie Nee had Woman at his mercy. What she is to-dav, that he has made 
tien sin other ads = lesa 7 a ie her. And what is she? His Doll, his Slave, his ‘‘ Old Woman.” 
iy fresh dances THeadicrcn et ik e an But Man made one fatal mistake. Ina weak moment he consented 
reputation by dragging in (at times by h oo to allow Woman to earn her own living. From that moment our 
heels) the Advanced Woman. True that “she resent no one in ee, umee was Seeurel jew We Know on oe 
Be a ezistenor, true, indeed, that she is outrageously and offensively | Pedanried "f ™ i ‘ ie .we now become Senior Wranglers, 
probable, but the public were not happy till th ther. They’re | 8 ee LY»: we Dow. Teale ae 
Se now Ho aca i ppy ey got her. ey Te) eeagele there are ny re we are not competent to secure, though, 
RAE 3 | of course, we are not always permitted. We have precipitated our- 
Mrs. at k Bliss kon te oe have thought that my Views on | selves out of a yellow Tia of stagnant sloth inthe emanciaeel 
aks out. Se v need ‘Woman were sufficiently well | and advanced day. The Advanced Woman has come to stay—but 
own; but, since youask my opinion, | may not with any husband. She will be as free as the air, as strong as 


say at once that I lose no i inveichi : . : 
de-s:écle. abomination. Wee eo inveighing against this fin | the eagle. I must stop, as to do any more fine writing would be to 


: time it was not th ht - tici x Vv j ; tie 
beo ot fie va ought un- | anticipate my next novel. Be sure to get it. Itw 
ne Fr aw woman ae be modest and retiring. She knew her| [No; I can stand a gcod deal, but not te Ep] eri 


The Author of 
‘© A Saddis Aster”? 
confesses. 


The fact that you have invited my opinion 


res 


September 22, 1894,] 


“TRIPPING MERRILY.” 


Tar holiday cruise on board the good steamship Cannie Donia! | her how I, a stranger and a Saxon, feel for her. 
Did I dream it ? or was it a reality? ‘‘Are there wisions about ?” | express her hearty detestation of these faction-fig 
It seems like yesterday or like years ago, and I know it was neither. | deadly fracas with the armed constabulary. 
** Old Kaspar’s,”—or let us say middle-aged Kaspar’s,—"* work was 
done” pro tem., and he could not neglect so great an opportunity, nor 
refuse so inviting an invitation as that sent him by Sir Cuartxs 
CHEERIE, the Chairman, to come aboard for the trial trip of the 
So I, middle-aged Kaspar, work done as 


G.8.8. Cannie Donia. 
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And I eye her with a look wherein admiration is tempered with pity. 
It occurs to me that I will say something appropriate, just to show 
It may lead her to 
hts, and of these 
So I 8, 
of deep indignation in my tone, ‘‘ It’s a shame,” say I, *‘ that sue 

lines as these’’~-and I nod frowningly at the shillelaghs which 
Vuucan, M.P., is twirling meditatively, one in each hand, as if right 
and left were about to fight it out—‘‘ it’s a shame that such things 
as these should be permitted!” The pale, sad, beautiful daughter of 


aforesaid, did then and thereby become Tommy the Tripper, and,| Erin, regards me mournfully, and then, in a tone expressive of 


as such, went aboard the gallant SS. abovementioned, 
contrary, nevertheless, and notwithstanding, 


nd what a goodly company ! 
Sir CHartes and Lady CHEERIE, 
themselves, Here too was our Tosy, M.P., waggish as ever. 


am not down on the official list of 
guests as ‘Topras,’” quoth he. 
**And why?” I gaveitup. ‘‘Be- 
cause,” says he, answering his 
own conundrum, ‘‘I am a free 
and independent scribe, and there 
is nothing to bias me. Aha!” 
Thesea air agrees with Tony, M.P. 
**And where would the Member 
for Barkshire be,’”’ he asks, pro- 
pats asit were another and a 

etter puzzle, ‘‘ but aboard a 
bonnie barque? My bark,” he 
continues gaily, ‘‘may be worse 
than my bite, but——” Here the 
bugle-call to breakfast sounds, 
and from ocular evidence I can 
roundly assert that whatever his 
bark may be, I will back his bite 
—and this without backbiting, of 
which, as I trust, neither of us is 
capable—against that of any two 
of his own size and weight. Yet 
Tosy en mangeant is not the 
dog in a manger, no, not by any 
means! With one eye to the 
main chance, and another to the 
corresponding comfort of his co- 
breakfasters, so pursueth he his 
steadfast course, as indeed do we 
all, to the astonishment of most 
of us, through the shoals of toast 
and butter; over the shallows of 
eggs; safely through the Straits 
of Kipper and Kurrie; with a 
pleasant time in Hot Tea Bay; 
then through a Choppy sea, be- 
tween the dangerous rocks of 
Brawn and Bacon ; into the calm 
Marmaladean Sea, where we ride 
at anchor and all is well. 

After breakfast, the cigar, or 
pipe, with conversational accom- 
paniment, what time we pace 
the quarter-deck. Prognostica- 
tions as to probable weather are 
**taken and offered”? by nauti- 
cally-attired guests, who, in a general way, may be supposed from 
their seagoing costume ‘*to know the ropes.’”’ Here is the ever 
amiable and truly gallant Sir Perrr Piurat, looking every inch the 
ideal yachtsman, as honorary member of the Upper House of Cowes 
and Ryde Piers. Wonderful man Sir Peter! knows everybody, is 
liked by everybody; has been yachting and sailing and voyaging 
for any number of years; knows even the smallest waves by sight 
and, if asked, could probably tell you their names! One day he will 
publish his reminiscences ! : 

We anchor off Queenstown. The estimable, jovial VALENTINE 
Voican, M.P., from the North, must ashore to purchase some trifling 
knickknacks by way of mementoes of the visit. Instead of ‘‘ knick- 
knacks” he lays in a stock of ‘‘knock-knocks,’”’ yclept ‘‘ shille- 
laghs,” which are served out to him by a delicately pale beauty of 
Erin, dark-haired, slim waisted, and as elegant as might be any 
natty girl from County Trim. She shows us some dozen shillelaghs 
with hard, murderous-looking, bulbous knobs. eae 

“Phew!” whistles VALENTINE VutcaNn, M.P., weighing one of 
these dainty sticks in his hand. ‘‘ You might get rather a nasty 
crack trom this.” I agree with him, and the sad daughter of Erin 
regards us sadly and sympathetically. 

* Maybe,” I think to myself, ‘‘she has lost a friend or a lover in one 
of these confounded O’Caputet and O’MonTacvE rows. Poor girl!” 


LVI, 


25 
g Vy 


ii 


i 


these should be permitted! ” 


an’ they not allowed Fire-arms ?” 


Saxon (referring to the shillelaghs). “It’s a shame that such things as 


Daughter of Erin (plaintively). “An? what would the poor Boys use, 


-to-the- | astonishment blended with firm remonstrance, she asks,— 


** An’ what would the poor Boys use, an’ they not allowed fire-arms?” 
That was all. No smile is on the lips of Erin’s pale daughter. 


erfect host and hostess in|She is apparently in earnest, though both Vutcan and myself, 
‘“‘T | talking it over subsequently, unite in opinion that, perhaps, she had 


been availing herself of this rare 

and unique opportunity of “‘ get- 

ting at”’ the Saxon. ; 
es So she went on recommending 
sticks and photographs, and did a 
good bit of business with our 
generous VuLcan, M.P., who re- 
turned, laden with gifts for 
various fellow-guests aboard the 
good SS. Cannie Donia. 

What amusing nights and de- 
lightful days! ‘The ladies—bless 
’em !—all charming, and very 
Barkisses in their perpetual 
‘* willingness” to do anything 
and everything that might give 

leasure and afford amusement. 
wo fairy-gifted maidens enter- 
Ay tain us mightily with a capital 
WU jy 24. yp / dramatic sketch of their own com- 
Ny) 7 iy py) ' position ; others follow suit, play- 
ps. ing the piano; and a sestette per- 
form, without previous rehearsal, 
glees, madrigals, part-songs, and 
choruses to popular plantation 
melodies, under the leadership of 
that masterly musician Tom Tot- 
DEROL, whose only regret is that 
he has not been able to bring on 
board with him his sixteen-horse- 
power-fifty-stopped-sixteen-pedal 
organ (designed and made by the 
eminent firm of BELLows, BLowER 
& Co., at a cost of some few thou- 
sand pounds), though, as he ex- 
plains to us, he would have done 
so, had this musical mammoth 
been only compressible within the 
limits of an ordinary carpet bag. 

However, @ propos of organs, 
we have with us a representative 
of one of the greatest organs—of 
the Press—full of wise saws and 
modern instances; as jolly asa 
sandboy, or rather as a schoolboy 
out for a holiday. A sailor every 
inch of him, and this is saying a 
great deal, as he must be over six feet, and broad in proportion. 

Appropriate, too, as aboard ‘‘the craft,” is the presence of the 
Great Grand Secretary, Mr. Benyamun Boaz, A.M., P.G.M., &e., &e., 


/and the still Greater, Grander Something Else, P.P.M., &e., Sir 


JONATHAN JACHIN, mysterious officers, Arcades ambo, of the Secret 
Rites of Masonry, full of nods, winks, becks, wreathed smiles, signs, 
secrets, fun, frolic, and tales galore. 

Ah! the happy days! And the happy evenings! What excellent 
‘*toasts”’ and ** returnings of thanks ” iby my Lord Arrimavit, by Sir 
PosEIpoN A VINKLO (President of the Anchorite Court), by ANDREW 
McJason (senior of the Argonautic Firm that built the good ship 
Cannie Donia), and the sprightliest speech of all by Sir CuaRtEs 
CHEERIE ! 

Round to Falmouth, up the Fal, “with our Fal, lal, la,” as singeth 
our brilliant sestette to piano, or, to quote Sir Jonaruan, ‘our P, 
an’ 0,” accompaniment. 

Then S’uth’ards! Then.... But ‘ here break we off.” 

Thus do I briefly make some record of a ‘trial trip’’; and may no 
trip that any of us may make, whether involving a trial or not, have 
worse results than has this, of which, beginning and finishing happily 
and gloriously as it has done—and such be the Cannie Donia’s fate 
evermore—I am privileged to write this slight record, and proud to 
account myself henceforth as xe OF THE TRIPPERS, 


ee .  UC(“‘(i‘( 
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TERS, 
(To a Friendly Adviser.) 


WHEN starting off on foreign trips, 
I’ve felt secure if someone gave me 
Invaluable hints and tips ; . 
Time, trouble, money, these would save me. 


1’ off; you’ve told 
| me all you know. 
| Forewarned, fore- 
armed, I start, 
instructed 
How much to spend, 
and where to go; 
Yet free, not like * 
some folks ‘‘ con- 
ducted.” 


Now I shall face, se- 
rene and calm, 


To others—‘‘ service’ being paid— 
Buona mano, pourbotre, trinkgeld ; ; 
They fancy Englishmen are made 
Of money, made of (so they think) ge/d. 


The garcon, ready with each dish, _ 
His brisk ‘‘ Vowldé, monsieur”’ replying 

To anything that one may wish; | 
His claim admits of no denying. 


The porter, who never rests, 
Who speaks six languages together 

To clamorous, inquiring guests, — . 
On letters, luggage, trains, boats, weather. 


The femme de chambre, who fills my bain ; 
The ouvreuse, where I see the acteur. 

A cigarette to chef de train, 
A franc to energetic facteur. 


-| I give each cocher what is right ; 
I know, without profound researches, 
What I must pay for each new sight— 
Cathedrals, castles, convents, churches. 


Or climbing up to see a view, 
From campanile, roof or steeple. 

Those verbal tips I had from you 
Save money tips to other people. 


Save all those florins, marks or franes— 
Or pfennige, sous, kreutzer, is it >— 

The change they give me at the banks, 
According to the towns I visit. 


I seem to owe you these, and yet 

Will money do? My feeling’s deeper. 
I’]1 owe you an eternal debt— 

A debt of gratitude, that’s cheaper. 


AN IMPORTANT ’JUNCTION. 


You MIND youR FADER GETS My Boors REDDY BY Four o’cLocg, ’cos I’m GOIN’ 


TO SENTIMENT. 
To A Party!” (Arter a Long Course of Cynicism.) 
Cee re Tie ees : =n eae: aepes eae ‘* SENTIMENT is come again.” 
So says clever Mr. ZANGWILL. 


: | Writers of verse, here is news to elate you! . : oe 
A PRINCELY OFFER. ** Poets”? (the title you value the most), Wo outage tire the luni eae alle 
Ble: Pourk eaatee : , Se Mugwump mockery and slang will: 
oETS.—£05 offered for a One-Act Opera | Simply magnificent offers await you !— Paina’ 
Libretto, subject to conditions,” &c. — Advertise- Vide this paragraph, cut from the Post AT ye eee 
ment in * Morning Post,’’] : : Hedonism s virus septic ; 
ae Hasten, ye bards (who surely a debt owe Cynicism’s cold cock-nose, 
A ah are the days when in accents pathetic) _To this Macrnas, this opulent man), Creedless dismals, doubts dyspeptic, 
riters complained of their wage as'| Hasten with joy to prepare a libretto All are wearying—being sham. 
Gone ees : Paar | Fit to accomplish his excellent plan! Twopenny Timon tires and sickens. 
ft times when the genius poetic : cr i ee Bitters bore us! Well try jam! 
Struggled in penury, dined on a crust ! He willl SAMs aeano peer by arabinons Rack to Lyrron, Hoop, and DickEns? 


N : Such eneroey simply astounds !— dcceeus of awest enventeeke 
Vor A 4 . ° . 66 vs 9 a 
P apt Bees longer, who strive for a Honsta ne Ua tunis ee 4 Vows that manly one-and-twenty meant? 
Grieve if the editors still are remiss pounds ‘ | eect Het Siok of Cyne ey , 
S$ 5 bs ° . 
What though the papers refuse them Av Re pooh EE Ral aareaes Let’s hark back again to Sentiment! 


tance Saccharine surfeit, after all, 
While they're afforded h A Parapox or THratTricaL Succrss.—At Though it be a trifle sickly, = 
this ? ed such chances as the Criterion very difficult to get into Hot} Changes our long gorge of gall. 


_ Water. Come back, Sentiment, and quickly! 
eee a eR na 
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THE INVASION OF WOMAN. 


WHEN SrreEpHon shuts the ledger to, 
Relinquishing his duties, 

And takes the train from Waterloo 
For Clapham’s rural beauties 

He dearly loves en route, we read, 


abashed, 
The carriage la- 
belled **Smok- 


i ’ 
i} Hisfrown, hispower- 
R __. ful cigar, 
¥ His match—all un- 
. availing are. 


Yes, CHLo# comes, and brings no doubt, 
A friend to talk of fashions, 
While StrepHon lets his weed go out, 
A prey to angry passions, 
Which, later on, released will be 
Within the excellent D. 7. 


Yet grieve not so, ungallant swain, 
Nor curse this innovation, 
Or, even if you do, refrain 
From words like ‘‘ frequentation,”’ 
But really, you should do no less 
Than cease to curse, and wholly bless. 


For if the charm this female band 
Finds in you so immense is, 

That they contentedly can stand 
The smell your weed dispenses, 

A compliment they pay you then 

You will not gain from fellow-men! 


A CERTAIN CURE. 


[‘‘ Eating sugarplums is the best cure for mun- 
dane sorrows.” —A Ladies’ Journal, Sept. 19.] 


Wuatever the sorrows that chasten your 


life, 
A cure for them all you will quickly 
receive, 
If Pay3uis should prove an unsuitable wife, 

If children undutiful cause you to grieve, 
Just get at the nearest confectioner’s shop, 
The cheap and the comforting chocolate 

drop ! 
If the treatise at which you have constantly 
worked, 

(Four volumes portraying ‘‘ the Growth of 

Mankind,’’) 
By editors still is consistently burked, 

If publishers still to its merits are blind, 
You grieve at their foolish perversity ; well, 
There’s healing and balm in the sweet 

caramel, 


Perhaps you may find—many do—that your 
debts 


Are steadily growing, while incomes 
ecay, 
And constant attempts to increase your 
assets 
By bold speculation seem hardly to pay ; 
Though ‘‘ Turks’? may decline, do not grieve 
at your plight, } 
But buy, as a substitute, Turkish Delight! 


In fact, if misfortunes should seem to 
oppress, endure, 
No longer their burden you'll sadly 
You ’ll have in the midst of calamity’s stress 
A certain specific that cannot but cure ; 
“Away with all sorrow!” our teacher 
repeats, : 
‘* Don't grieve at existence, but taste of its 
sweets |” 


TO ALTHEA IN CHURCH. 


You weren’t so far off but I knew you, 
I instantly knew you were there ! 

On my Ancient and Modern I drew you 
Between the first hymn and the prayer. 
I’m glad that my eyes keen and quick are, 
When there are such prospects to see, 
You’re looking straight up at the Vicar— 

I wish you ’d look over at me! 


You’ve a hat that is gauzy and shady, 
Your gown is a delicate grey— 
So fair and so dainty a lady 
Ne’er entered the Church till to-day ! 
Your chaperon quietly dozes. 
Would I[ were a wizard, for you! 
A wave of my wand, and with roses 
Should suddenly blossom your pew 


ROBERT’S PICTER. 


By some stordinary mistake on the part of 
some wery hemenent taker of Poortraits, I 
was last week requested for to go to him and 
set for my Picter. 

He told me in his letter that his reason for 
wanting me to set to him was, becoz he wanted 
to have the Picters of all the Members of the 
Copperation, and of course they wood not be 
complete without mine, for tho of course he 
knew that I was not a real Common Coun- 
séller, still, he thort that I had left sitch a 
mark among them by my ten years constant 
service and unwarying atention to em, that 
the hole matter woud be wanting in com- 
pleteness if my Picter was omitted, even if 
it was only as ‘* Mr. Ropert the City Waiter” 
a leading off the presession or a bringing up the 
Reer! [remembers werry well when the other 
rinted, about a year ago, 
ARE's three Footmen, all in 
their werry hansum- 
est uniforms, was 

laced exactly in the 
ront, and all being 
fine hansum fellers, 
as they undowtedly 
is, they were thort to 
> have taken the shine 
outof the hole Picter, 
but that was in 
course quite a dif- 
frent thing, and this 
new one is to be quite 
werry diffrent from 
that one, and carried 
out in quite another 
style altogether, and 
will, I shoud think, 
atract such uniwer- 
saladmiration as will 
quite cut out the Picter Gallery as was shown 
at Gildall last summer. 

Sum few of the werry hansumest of the hole 
Court as has bin and got taken already, has 
bin and stuck theirselves up in the Reading 
Room, and werry proud they is of their ap- 
perience, and Brown and Me has got sum of 
the Atendents to let us go in before the 
Members comes, and see em privately. Brown 
says as how as he’s quite sure as there must 
be sum mistake about me, becoz as he carn't 
at all see how I shoud fit. in with the rest. 
But there’s werry little dout in my mind that 
it’s all a case of gelosy with Brown, who 
woud werry much like to have sitch a chance, 

* 


City Picter was 
when the Lorp 


I had my chance of going yesterday, and 
werry kind the Gennelman wos who took me, 
and he took me three times, to make sure of 
me. He said as I was a werry good Setter, 
and that everybody woud know who I was by 
my likenesses in Puneh, and lots of peeple 
woud like to git my Picter, as it was a 
werry good likeness. RoBERt, 


A TERRIBLE TRANSFORMATION ; 


Or, Evolution Gone Wrong. 


[‘‘ It is probable that the butterfly postillion, by 
an inverse process of evolution, becomes in time 
the sombre fly-driver.”—James Payn.] 


On, polychromatic postillion, 
Who scoureth the Scarborough plains, 
And beareth the travel- 
ling million 
For infinitesimal gains ; 
Oh, butterfly, picture thee 
—there is the rub !— fd 
Developing backwards to yf 
worse than a grub! te 


It fills me with doldrums 
and dolour. SLO\\ 


To picture thy scarlet RX 
and blue {eolour,” an oe 
Becoming so sadly ‘‘ off iy i 


Descending to bumble- a 
bee hue; 
To dandy-grey russet ; dunducketty dun! 
Oh, EATS: this is painful. You must bein 
un! 


A fly-driver frumpy and fusty ? 
You might as well just be a fly, 
All fuzzy, and buzzy, and dusty, 
A horror to ear and to eye 
A-booming about and fly - blowing the 
crockery, 
No, no, gentle Payn, this is surely mere | 
mockery. 


Would Darwin were here to demolish 
** Development ”’ turned upside down. 
Yon urchin in pink and high polish 
Degraded to rain-beaten brown? 
A butterfly turned a blackbeetle were sad, 
But aaeett to the fate of our postboy, poor 
ad ! 


A Hansom may sink to a ‘‘ Shoful,”’ 
A racer descend to the rank ; 
But this metamorphosis woef 
Is fortune’s most pitiless prank. 
Smart urchin in emerald, cobalt, vermilion, 
Turn fly-driver? Far better die a postillion: 


MORGENLIED. 
(By a Light Sleeper.) 


** Y= little birds that sit and sing” 
Outside my window when the dayisdawning. 
How I hauld like your little necks to wring, 
I fain would sleep, with weariness I’m 
yawning. 
Although for rest you may not feel inclined, 
Do cease, I beg of you, that aimless 
twitter : 
Try without noise the early worm to find. 
ee you seek my_rest-time to em- 
itter 


No doubt you think your maddening cheep 
Sweeter than song of nightingale or linnet, 
But, tossing here with imprecations deep, 
I do declare I tind no sweetness in it. 
‘*“Higher up! move on!” or stay and hold 
your tongues, 
Had Ia gun, the twig you’d quickly hop it ; 
I wish you ’d exercise your little lungs 
A thousand miles fom here. In mercy 
stop it ! 


The Cyclist’s Cycle. 
(An Elderly would-be Wheelman’s Experience.) 


Discuss the question,—‘' Why Cycle?” 
Purchase a roadster,—Buy Cycle! 

Mount it, and tumble off,—Try Cycle ! 
Home bruised and shivering,—Icicle ! 
Read the Lancet, am horrified,—Shy Cycle ! 
Sell off at a sacrifice,—Fie Cycle ! 

And that was the end of my Cycle! 
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MORE OR LESS OF AN IMPOSTURE,” 
T am glad to see that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 


See Daily Paper, Sept. 19.] 
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A LITTLE FLIRTATION. 


is little better than an imposture.... 
tone to the Bishop of Cheste 


‘LooAt Oprion’ 1s—Is—umM— 


the doorway). ‘‘OH! Mr, G.! Mr. G.!!” 


ds 


ITH YOU, 
nour of a remed 
tten by Mr. Gla 
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ing to the ho 
Letter wri 


8, I ENTIRELY AGREE Ww 
if pretendin 
tract from a 


orrified, appearing in 


, Mis 


Mr. G. ““Yus 
Miss Harcourt (A 
+s Local option , 

in your cause,”— Hr 


he: 
is active 
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HERRICK ON RATIONAL 
DRESS. 

Yes, ‘‘ Knickers” are the pro- 
per dress 

Wherewith a Cycle’s seat to 
press ; 

Convenient, and—should you 
be thrown— 

Making less re-ve-la-ti-on ; 

There’s less of danger, aye, 


and dirt, 
Attending the divided skirt. 
I will not say I wholly lke 
To see my JULIA ona “*‘ bike”’: 
I will not say that I should 
choose 
To see Cortnna don the trews; 
But yet, if either beauty feel 
That she is bownd to cycle- 


wheel, 
(Like to a she-Ixion) then, 
Since ladies aim to ride like 
men, [teaches 
Tis clear that all experience 
That it is best to wear knee- 
breeches, 
And drop.the prejudice that 
Joth dote 
On the tempestuous petticoat. 
A skirt that catcheth here and 
there, [ing bare, 
And leaves a stretch of stock- 
Raiments that ruck, and cause 
thereby [fusedly ;— 
The wheels to move con- 
All these be awkward follies, 


el 
/tit \ j[ 2 Si 


A) ; 
sure [menture. wie Go A a 
Compared with dual he | as \ | vA va yi 
Knickers and leggings, by- J Vite 


and-by, 

With their unfeigned sim- 
plicity, 

Will more bewitch us—on a 
46 bike ’?— 


MAKING THINGS SMOOTH. 


Keeper (to Sportsmen, who have just fired all four barrels without touching a 
feather), ‘‘DEARY ME! UNCOMMON STRONG ON THE WING BIrRDs Is, GEN- 


THE “ AUTOMATIC” 
CONSCIENCE. 


[A late report of the Automatic 
Machine Company says that out 
of every twelve coins placed in 
the slot two are bad.] 


Average ‘‘ Honest Man” log, :— 


Pout a penny in the slot? 
That is simply tommy-rot! 

If J want a cigarette, 

Or some butter scotch, you bet, 
If Z put a penny in, 

’Tis a bad one! Bits of tin, 
Workmen’s tickets, discs of 


zine, 
Aught that’s rounded and 
will chink, 
Chips of copper filed to size, 
Tokens, counters—all I tries. 
*P*s~', | Takes a lot o’ trouble, too, 
so To fake up a reglar ‘‘ do,” 
So for nix I often get 
Butter scotch or cigarette. 
Oh! it is a splendid joke! 
I should like to see the bloke 


Automatics do not know. 

If I pop a ‘*‘ Frenchy” in, 

. Or a lump of brass or tin, 
Who ’s to tell that 1 do not 

Put a penny in the slot ? 


When he turns ’em cut! Oh 
lor! 
Twenty rer cent. are shams— 
5 or more! . 
( Honest?. Wot? Toa ma- 
te chine? 
4 i You ‘must think me jolly 
Beg Uns green ! 
Se The machine can’t cop or 
ee blow! 
fh ae 
Si 


In THE PreEss.— The Cruelty 


Than flowing skirts we now do| TLEMEN ! *STONISHING AMOUNT 0’ SHOT THEY CARRIES AWAY WITH ’EM| of the Jap. By the Author of 


like! TO BE SURE!” 


The Kindness of the Celestial. 


A LITTLE FLIRTATION. 


Scent — The ‘‘ Gothenburg Arms,” under new (Municipal) 
Management, licensed for the sale of hquors for the public profit 
only. Mr. G., an elderly but cheerful and chatty customer, and 
Miss JOSEPHINE, a smart barmaid, discovered conversing across 
the counter. 

Miss Joe (aside). Why, here is that chirpy old josser again! I 

wonder, now, what is his little game here ? 

Mr. G. (aside), Aha! there she is, looking smart as fresh paint! 

(Aloud.) Good morning, Miss Joszy! How are you, my 


dear ? 
Miss Joe. Ah, tha-anks. J’m all right. 
Mr. G. Which you look it indeed! 
glass of the usual, my dear, zf you please. 
Miss Joe (drawing it). Oh, I thought you’d turned total abstainer 
or something. 
Mr. G. Dear no! That’s your chaff; you were always a tease. 
Miss Joe (bristling). A tease, Mr. G.? Why, I wouldn’t demean 
myself. What can it matter to me what you take? 
Mr. G. Come now, Miss Joz, don’t be raspy this morning. 
Miss Joe. Me raspy, indeed! Well, you do take the cake! 
You’ve been awfully down on the Bungs for a long time, have 
you and your friends, that Miss Harcourt and such. 
Mr. G. Don’t call her my friend, if you please, dear Miss Josry. 
Miss Joe. Oh, come !—I say !—this is a trifle too much! 
Were not you and that Lawson, and others, fair pals; Local 
Optioners down to the ground, and all that ? 
Ur. G. (airily). Oh, now I am “freer” and much less ‘‘responsible.”’ 
Makes such a difference ! 
Miss Joe. What are you at ? 
Mr. G. Why, my dear girl, this new Gothenburg system always has 
struck me as quite the sole chance 
Of escape from predicament truly contemptible—only fair pro- 
mise ofrealadvance, 
So glad to see you so active in aid of it! 


Justa 


Miss Joe (coquettishly). Oh, Mr. G.! if Miss H, could but hear——! | But then there 


Mr. G. ( pettishly). Bother Miss H.! Local Option’s her fad, and 
I’m friendly, of course, to it, only, my dear, _ 
The mere limitation of numbers—her idol and Parliament’s also for 
twenty years past— 
Ts all tommy-rot as a remedy ! 
Miss Joe. Really, my dear Mr. G., you are getting on fast. 
Don’t mean to say you mean ‘‘ chucking ”’ Miss H. and the rest of 
the Vetoers, WILFRID and all? 
What will he say? He’ll be giving you beans; and that blessed 
Alliance will raise a big squall. 
Mr; G. ‘‘Charge, CHESTER, charge!” is my Marmion-motto. 
Lawson and Dawson may kick up a row, 
But I back you and the Gothenburg system, Miss Jor, and of 
course I can own to it—now ! 
Miss Joe. Well, I feel flattered! But oh, poor Miss H. 
Mr. G. Entre nous, my dear Jor, Local Option, per se, 
Is just an Imposture!!! é 
Miss H. (who has entered unperceived). Oh, is it? My favourite 
measure, too! Oh, Mister G.! Mister G. ! 
Call you this backing your friends? And to her too, that minx 
who was false to you when J was true! 
Really it’s not safe to leave you a moment! 
mischief you—come along, do! 


You naughty old 


Friendly Lead for the Owner of ‘‘ Ladas.”’ 


Tae Nonconformist Cunscience, which doth mark 
Poor PRIMROSE with the ire of an apostle, 
Will probably consider it a lark 
To see swift Ladas beaten by a Throstle. 
Accept the omen, RosEBrery ; turn ’cute hedger ; 
And try the Bethel blend of ‘‘ Saint” and ‘‘ Ledger.” 


Toe Pipa or THE Party Scripe.—It is said that “upright 
writers”’ avoid scrivener’s palsy or penman’s cramp. Perhaps 60. 
is so little demand for upright writers ! 


— 


LYRE AND LANCET. 
(A Story in Scenes.) 
PART XIII.—WHAT’S IN A NAME ? 


P D ’s Room 

xnE XXIL—Aeé the Supper-table m the Housekeeper’ s : 

cenit Pomrret and TREDWELL are at the head and foot of the 
table respectively. UNDERSHELL ?s between Mrs. PoMFRET and 
Miss Puritreson. Zhe Steward’s Room Boy waits. 


Tredwell. I don’t see Mn eons here this evening, Mrs. Pom- 
: hat’s the reason of that! ; 

ire. Pomfret. Why, he asked to be excused to-night, Mr. TRED- 
WELL. You see some of the visitors’ coachmen are putting up their 
horses here, and he’s helping Mr. Cuxcxtry entertain them. 
(To UNDERSHELL.) Mr, ADAMS 18 our Stud-Groom, and him an 
Mr. Cuecktey, the ’ed coachman, are very friendly just now. 
Apams is very clever with his horses, I believe, and I’m sure he’ 
have liked a talk with you; it’s a pity he’s engaged elsewhere this 


evening. ; ; 

Undershell (mystified). I—I’m exceedingly sorry to have missed 
him, Ma’am. fo himself.) Is the Stud-Groom literary, I wonder ? 
oe. An. 1 00, remember now; I allowed Miss PHILtrpson to 
conclude that my tastes were equestrian. Perhaps it’s just as well 
the Stud-Groom zsn’t here ! : 

Mrs. Pomfr. Well, he may drop in later on. I shouldn’t be 
surprised if you and he 
bad met, before. 

Ind. (to himself). 
TI should.. (Aloud.) I 
hardly think it’s pro- 
bable. 

Mrs. Pomfr. I’ve 
known stranger things 
than that — happen. 
Why, only the other 
day, a gentleman came 
into this very room, as 
it might be yourself, 
and it struck me he 
was looking very hard 
at me, and by-and-by 
he says, ‘* You don’t 
recollect me, Ma’am, 
but I know you ver 
well,” says he. 
said to him, ‘* You cer- 
tainly have the advan- 
tage of me at present, 
Sir.” ‘*‘ Well, Ma’am,”’ 
he says, ‘‘many years 
ago I had the honour 
and privilege of being Steward’s Room Boy in a house where you 
was Stillroom Maid; and I consider I owe the position I have since 
attained entirely to the good advice you used to give me, as I’ve 
never forgot it, Ma’am,”’ says he. Then it flashed across me who it 
was—‘' Mr. Pocxitrneton!!!” says I. Which it were. And him 
own man to the Duke of DuMBLESHIRE! Which was what made it 
so very nice and ’andsome of him to remember me all that time. 

Ind. (perfunctorily). It must have been most gratifying, Ma’am. 
(To himself.) I hope this old lady hasn’t any more anecdotes of this 
highly interesting nature. I mustn’t neglect Miss PHILLIPSon— 
especially as I haven’t very long to stay here. 

[ He consults his watch stealthily. 

Miss Phillipson (observing the action). I’m sorry you find it 
so slow here; it’s not very polite of you to show it quite so openly 
though, I must say. She pouts. 

Und, (to himself). I can’t let this poor girl think me a brute! 
But I must be careful not to go too far. (Zo her, in an undertone 
which he tries to render unemotional.) Don’t misunderstand me 
like that. If I looked at my watch, it was merely to count the 
minutes that are left. In one short half hour I must go—I must 
pass out of your life, and you must forget—oh, it will be easy for 
you—but for me, ah! you cannot think that I shall carry awa 
a heart entirely unscathed. Believe me I shall always look bac 
gratefully, regretfully, on —— 


Phill. (bending her head with a gratified little giggle). I declare 
you’re beginning all that again. I never did see such a cure as you are. 

Und. (to himself, displeased). I wish she could bring herself to 
take me a little more seriously. I can nof consider it a compliment 
to be ealled a *‘ cure’””—whatever that is. 

Steptoe (considering it time to interfere). Come, Mr. UNDERSHELL 
aga he eh reeey is not fair on the company! You mustn’t 

ur Dushel under a napkin like this; don’t reserve ail vy 
park an ati a Paritrpson there, 5 don't rae 
nd. \stifiiy). 1—ah—was not making ; remé 

Peetsitcd as a sparkler, Sir. I don’t barkis® rem a ee 


i ce 
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d| chanted chariot; and I don’t know what all. 


‘“‘ He suttingly didn’t'give me the impression of being a Gentleman.” 


[Szpremper 29, 1894. 


Phill. (demurely). He was being rather sentimental just then, 
Mr. pores as v happens. Not that he can’t s arkle, when he 
likes. I’m sure if you’d heard how he went on in the fly ! 

Steptoe (with malice). Not having been privileged to be present, 
perhaps our friend here could recollect a few of the best and repeat 
them. 

Mass Dolman. Do, Mr. UNpERSHELL, please, I do love a good 


laugh. : : 
Und. (crimson). I—you really must excuse me. | I said nothing 

worth repeating. I don’t remember that I was particularly——__ 
Stept. Pardon me. Afraid I was fou gee We must spare Miss 

Puttiipson’s blushes by all manner of means. 
Phill. Oh, it was nothing of that sort, Mr. SreproE! ZJ’ve no 


objection to repeat what he said. He called me a little green some- 


d| thing or other. “No; he said ¢hat in the train, though. But he would 


have it that the old cab-horse was a magic steed, and the fly an_en- 
(As nobody smiles.) 
It sounded awfully funny as fe said it, with his face perfectly 
solemn like it is now, I assure youitdid! _ : 
Stept. (patronisingly). I can readily believe it. We shall have 
you contributing to some of our yumerous periodicals, Mr. UNDER- 
SHELL, Sir, before long. Such facetious talent is too good to be 
lost, it reelly is: os we 
Und. (to himself, Matra, 2s pave her credit for more oe Wins 
i idi ike this ! e sulks, 
make me publicly ridiculous li Mis Sea 


RipEvos, who suddenly 
yises). Mossoo, you ’re 
not going! Why, what- 
ever’s the matter ? 

M. Ridevos. Pair- 
meet zat I make my 
depart. Iam cot at z2 
art. 

{ General outcry and 

sensation, 

Mrs. Pomfr. (con- 
cerned), You never 
mean that, Mossoo? 
And a nice dish of 
quails just put on, too, 
that they haven’t even 
touched upstairs! 

M. Rid. It is for zat 
I do not remmain! Zey 
’ave not toch him; my 
pyramide, result of a 
genius stupend, énorme! 
to zem he is nossing; 
zey retturn him to crash 
me! To-morrow I 
demmand zat Miladi accept my demission. Jc? je souffre trop ! 

[ He kaves the room precipitately. 

Miss Stick. (offering to rise). It does seem to have upset him! 
Shall I go after him and see if I can’t bring him round? 

Mrs. Pomfr. (severely). Stay where you are, HARRIET; he’s better 
left to himself. If he wasn’t so wropped up in his cookery, he’d 
know there’s always a dish as goes the round untasted, without why 
or wherefore. I’ve no patience with the man! ; 

Tred. (philosophically). That’s the worst of ’aving to do with 
Frenchmen; they’re so apt to beyave with a sutting childishness 
that—(checking himself) —I really ask your pardon, Mamsell, I 
gute forgot you was of his nationality; though it ain’t to be won- 

ered at, [’m sure, for you might pass fur an Englishwoman almost 
anywhere! 

Mlle. Chiffon. As you for Frenchman, hen ? 

Tred. No, ’ang it all, Mamsell, I ’ope there’s no danger o’ that! 
(To Miss PaItiipson.) Delighted to see the Countess keeps as fit as 
ever, Miss Puiturpson! Wonderful woman for her time o’ life! 
Law, she did give the Bishop beans at dinner, and no mistake ! 

Phill, Her ladyship is pretty generous with them to most people, 
Mr. TREDWELL. I’m sure I’d have left her long ago, if it wasn’t 
for Lady Matstr—who 7s a lady, if you like! 

By the 


\ ‘ ee, S - 
tL 


— I wwe 


Tred. She don’t favour her ma, 1 will say that for her. 
way, who is the party they brought down with them? a youngish 
looking chap—seemed a bit out of his helement, when he first come in, 
though he’s soon got over that, judging by the way him and your 
Lady Ruopa, Miss Dotman, was ’obnobbing together at table! 

_Phill. Nobody came down with my ladies; they must have met 
him in the bus, I expect. What is his name ? 
_ Tred. Why, he give it to me, I know. when I enounced him; but 
it’s gone clean out of my head again. He’s got the Verney Chamber, 
| know that much; but what wa; his name again? I shall forget 
my own next. 

Und. (involuntarily), 


In the Verney Chamber? Then the name 
must be SPpURRELL ! 


a 
‘ 
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Phill, (starting). SpuRREtL! Why, Iused to— But of course | 
it can’t be him! 

Tred. SPURRELL was the name, though. (With a resentful glare 
at UNDERSHELL.) I don’t know how you came to be aware of it, Sir! 

Und. Why, the fact is, I happened to find out that—(here he re- 
ceives an admonitory drive in the back from the Boy)—that his name 
was SPURRELL. (Zo himself.) I wish this infernal Boy wouldn’t be 
so officious; but perhaps he’s right! 

Tred, Ho, indeed! Well, another time, Mr. HunDERSHELL, if you 
require information about parties staying with Us, p’r’aps you’ll be 
good enough to apply to me personally, instead of picking it up in 
some ’ole and corner fashion. (UNDERSHELL controls his indignation 
with difficulty.) To return to the individual in question, Miss 
Purtiieson, I should have said myself he was something in the 
artistic or littery way; he suttingly didn’t give me the impression 
of being a Gentleman. 

Phill. (to herself, relieved). Then it isn’t my JEM! I might have 

own he wouldn’t be visiting here, and carrying on with Lady 
Ruopas. He’d never forget himself like that—if he has forgotten me! 

Stept. It strikes me he’s more of a sporting character, TREDWELL. 
I know when I was circulating with the cigarettes, and so on, in the 
hall just now, he was telling the Captain some anecdote about an old 
steeplechaser that was faked up to win a Selling Handicap, and it 
tickled me to that extent I could hardly hold the spirit-lamp steady ! 

Tred. I may be mistook, Strptor. All J can say is, that when 
me and JAMES was serving cawfy to the ladies in the drawing-room, 
some of them had got ’old of a little pink book all sprinkled over 
with silver cutlets, and, rightly or wrongly, I tcok it to ’ave some 
connection with ’im. 

Und. (excitedly). Pink and silver! 
of poetry, called—er— Andromeda ? 

Tred. (crushingly). That I did not take the liberty of inquiring, 
Sir, as you might be aware if you was a little more familiar with the 
hetiquette of good Serciety. 

[ UNDERSHELL collapses ; Mr. ADAMS enters, and steps into the 
chair vacated by the Chef, next to Mrs. PoMFRET, with 
whom he converses. 

Und. (to himself). To think that they may be discussing my book 
in the drawing-room at this very moment, while. —I—— (He 
chokes.) Ah, it won’t bear thinking of! I must—I wll get out of 
this cursed place!’ I have stood this too long asitis! But I won’t 
go till I have seen this fellow SpPuRRELL, and made him give me back 
my things. What’sthetime?...ten! Icangoatlast. (Herises.) 
Mrs. PomFrret, will you kindly excuse me? I—Ifind I must go at once, 

Mrs. Pomfr. Well, Mr. UNDERSHELL, Sir, you’re the best judge; 
and, if you really can’t stop, this is Mr. ApAms, who’ll take you 
round to the stables himself, and do anything that’s necessary. 
Won’t you, Mr. ApAms ? 

Adams. So you’re off to-night, Sir, are you? Well, I’dratherhv 
shown you Deerfoot by daylight, myself; but there, I dessay that 
won’t make much difference to you, so long as you do see the ’orse ? 

Und. (to himself). So Deerfoot’s a horse! One of the features of 
Wyvern, I suppose; they seem very anxious I shouldn’t miss it. 
I don’t want to see the beast; but I daresay it won’t take many 
minutes; and, if I don’t humour this man, I shan’t get a-convey- 
ance to go away in! (A/oud.) No difference whatever—to me. 
I shall be delighted to be shown Deerfoot ; only I really can’t wait 
much longer ; I—I ’ve an appointment elsewhere ! 

Adams. Right, Sir; you get your’at and coat, and come along 
with me, and you shall see him at once. 

[UnDERSHELL takes a hasty farewell of Miss PHitiipson and 
the company generally—none of whom attempts to detain 
him—and follows his guide, As the door closes upon them, 
he hears a burst of stifled merriment, amidst which Miss 
Puitirpson’s laughter is only too painfully recognisable. 


Might I ask—was it a volume 


A TRUST TO BE TRUSTED. 
_ {It is proposed to form a “ Trust for the Preservation of Beautiful or 
Historical Places.’’] 


‘© A voiIne of beauty is a joy for 
ever!” [you were, and clever; 
Nay Knrars, sweet bard, earnest 
But ‘‘Things of Beauty” will not 
long be ‘* joys”’ [boys ; 


If left to jerry-builders, cads, and | 
; Preserve from ravage of the rash 


And ’Arry’s knife, and the fern- 
digger’s trowel, 
Used to disfigure and to disem- 


Art’s masterpieces and dear Na- | 


ture’s charms, 

Will work on Beauty’s world de- 
structive harms. 
Sacred to silence, that the still 

monk’s sandal [vulgar Vandal 
Brake only, spots there are the 


[bowel | 
‘Or wanton blade of ’Arry the 


|And trampling Cockney Goth 


would quickly mar [of war. 
More than the devastating tread 


Such to preserve, with all their 


winning beauties, [duties,— 
Is surely Civilisation’s first of 


cheap-tripper, 
cheek-chipper 


And nose-disfigurer, with his Po 
or ’TILDER, [ Builder. 


Or wreckage of the Speculative 


So Punch, 
thoughtful, just, 
Wishes success to the new 


the beauty-loving, 
Trust ! 


eauty | it had become two! 
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ENHANCED VALUE. 


"Arry. ‘‘ WHAT SORT OF A JOB’S THAT YOU ’VE GOT AT BABEL 
BurILpInes, ALF?” 

Alf, “JOLLY ’ARD; ALL THE MESSAGES AND PARCELS FROM THE 
TOP OF THE ’OUSE TO THE BASEMENT GO THROUGH ME} AND I’m 
ONLY GETTING THIRTY BoB A WEEK!” 

"Arry. ‘*TELL YER WHAT, OLD MAN, YOU’D COMMAND DOUBLE. 
THE MONEY IF YOU WAS FITTED UP WITH A LiFr AND A SPEAKIN’- 
TEE” 


“LOST RINGS.” 


Srr,—I have seen some letters in the Daily Graphic on the above 
subject. A much more curious thing happened to me on April 1, 1887, 
at twenty-five minutes past ten in the morning. I dropped a pin 
about four yardsfrom the south-western corner of the Marble Arch. 
It is almost incredible that exactly three years later I picked up a 
pin, at 4.17 in the afternoon, three yards and seven and aquarter inches 
to the south-east of the Humane Society’s Receiving House. I have 
studied carefully the levels of the ground, the flow of the surface 
water, and the direction of the prevailing air currents, and I am 
reluctantly forced to the conclusion that it was not the same pin. 
Had it been, I should have found it five and a half inches further 
north. The question now is, whose pin was it?—Your obedient 
servant, ScrentiFic INVESTIGATOR. 


Dear Srr,— Some wecks ago I rode outside an omnibus from 
Piccadilly Circus to Charing Cross. Getting down hastily, when I 
found that it went on to Westminster instead of the City, I left 
behind a large grey parrot in a cage, a siphon of soda-water, and a 
St. Bernard dog. Yesterday, when I climbed on to an omnibus 
following the same route, I found my cage, my siphon, and my dog! 
It was the same omnibus, and the faithful beast was still there. 
Unfortunately the parrot and the scda-water were not, for the 
sagacious animal had evidently made use of them to sustain life, 
not very satisfactorily, for he was a mere skeleton. 

Yours obediently, ConsTANT READER. 


Dear Mr. Puncu,— Last evening I went out to dinner, and put my 
onelatch-key in my pocket. Marvellous to relate, on my return home 
at three A.M., I took it, as I thought, from my pocket, and found that 
Yours faithfullv, Boosry Trrr. 


Sean 
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““EHEU FUGACES—” 


AND HAVE YOU MET MY FRIEND Lity MACPHERSON IN GLASGOW ? 
Way, SHE’s AS FAT AS CAN BE, AND RED-FACED, AND NO 


‘* PRETTY, GRANDMAMMA ! 
‘*AnH WELL! Forty YFARS DO CHANGE A GIRL!” 


JAP THE GIANT-KILLER. 


(Fragment of a Tale of New Japzn as told around a Fire-Brazier in 
Dai Nippon.) 
* * 


* * 


ONCE upon a time in the Happy Dragon-fly shaped Land of the 
Rising Sun there lived a little hero named Jap. Small he was, but 
valiant as TAKE-NO-UCHI-NO-sUKUNE himself of the long life and 
many-syllabled name. He was a dead hand at dragon slaying, and 
had killed more tigers than Hapésv. He could exorcise Oni like one 
o’clock, these demons or imps having an exceeding bad time of it 
when Jap was, as he would term it, ‘‘on the job.” In fact, his 
exploits were the favourite topic of talk when young and old gathered 
around the hibachi, or fire-braziers, to list to tales of heroism, filial 
piety, and Pro-Gress. Pro-Gress was the name of the great new 
goddess of whom Jap wasavotary. From her he had received the 
gift of a new “sword of sharpness,’? which would not only, like 
the gift of the triple-headed Cornish giant, ‘‘ cut through anything,” 
but would make all enemies cut ke anything. 

Little Jar, having acquired this wonderful sword, compared with 
whieh that which Nirra threw into the sea was a mere oyster-knife, 
was naturally desirous of using it. He kept it as sharp as that of 
the great demon-queller SHO-xK1; but the demons he quelled with 
it were the great obstructive ogres known as Kon-serva-tism, 
Fogi-ism and Pre-ju-dice. Jae gave those antiquated bogies 
beans, The Tengus and Sh6-jos had a bad time of it, you bet, and 
the bag” of Dragons, or Tatsus, Jap could show after one of his 
regular battues ” was a caution to Saurians, I can assure you ! 
He had a ellection of ‘Tatsu-teeth that would have aroused the 
envy of Capmus, and given Jason a high-toned job. As to that 
terrible wild-fowl, the Ho-ho bird, with “the head of a pheasant. 
the beak of a swallow, the neck of a tortoise, and the outward 
semblance of a dragon,” Jap, with his ‘‘eun of swiftness ” (another 
gift of his favourite goddess) knocked the Ho-hos over right and left, as 
though they were really pheasants in a swell British preserve; and it 
was commonly said that when Jap had a day among the Ho-hos, there 
was a glut in the Toyoakitsu poultry market for a fortnight after, 

But Jap, in time, grew tired of the common or cherry-garden Ho-ho 
and aweary of such small sport as mere dragons and demons could 
furnish. He yearned like an Anglo-Indian Shikari for big game! 

Now there was an ugly, but enormous giant, fierce-looking as 
Kaminari, the Thunder-god, old as Urashima, the Kami-no-kuni 


* * 


How PRETTY WE THOUGHT HER! 
TEETH!” 


Rip Van Winkle, strong as Asaina Saburo, the Dai Nippon Her- 
cules, big as Fusi-yama, ‘‘the matchless mountain,” rich as the 
Treasure Ship, laden with Ta-kara-mono (or ‘‘ Precious Things’’). 
stubborn, stolid, and unprogressive as Kamé, the hairy-tailed 
tortoise, himself. This tremendous Tartar-Mongolian Blunderbore 
had a number of fine names, of flowery flavour and Celestial 
swaggersomeness, but we will call him Jon-nt, for short. 

Now Little Jap hated Big Jon-nr, and Big Jon-n1 disdained 
Little Jap, as indeed he disdained evervbedy else save his conceited 
and colossal self. Jap curled his lip at Jon-n1; Jon-NI put out his 
tongue at Jap Jike a China figure; when the duodecimo hero bit his 
thumb at the elephantine Celestial, the elephantine Celestial cocked a 
snook at the duodecimo hero. This could not last. Little Jap was 
ambitious to try his sword of sharpness and his gun of swiftness 
upon big game. He cried, ‘‘ By the heroic Hidésato who slew the 
giant Centipede, I will have a slap at this bouncing Bobadil of a 
wooden-headed, grandmother-worshipping, old Stick-in-the-mud !”’ 

Some of his more timid friends tried to dissuade him. ‘‘ Beware, 
Jap,” they cried, ‘‘ this Chinese Blunderbore is too big for thee!” 
** Pooh!” retorted the undaunted Jap. ‘‘ Kemember 


—— ‘the valiant Cornishman 
Who slew the giant Cormoran.’ 


Am I not as big as Jack now, and as fit to play the Giant-killer 
ashe? Too big? Why, the overgrown monster is like the Buddhist 
Daruma, who, ‘ arriving in China in the sixth century, at once went 
into a state of abstraction, which extended over nine years, during 
which time he never moved; and as a result lost the use of his legs.’ 
Only Jon-nz has been ‘in a state of abstraction’ for nine centuries 
instead of nine years, and has lost the use of his head, as well as his 
legs! He hates and scorns my tutelary goddess, Pro-Gress. I will 
try the effect of her gifts upon him! Here goes!!!” 
* * * * * * 

His admiring friends dubbed him ‘‘Jap the Giant-Killer” at 
once. And, indeed, when he ‘‘went for” that clumsy Colossus, 
who in physical proportions out-Chang’d Cuane himself, the result 
of the first round, in which the swaggersome Jon-Nnr was fairly 
beaten to his knees, seemed to justify the title. But giants are not 
usually ‘‘ knocked out” in one round, and—well, my children, tiny 
Jap’s further fortunes in his fight with Titan Jon-n1, may furni, 
material for further narrative when next we gather around the 
glowing hibachi to tell tales of Jar the Giant-Killer! 
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AFTER THE BALL. 


LTe. 


She (whose train has suffered). ‘‘OH, DON’T REPAY ME, 


‘¢How CAN I EVER REPAY YOU FOR THAT DELIGHTFUL WALTZ, Miss GOLIGHTLY ?” 


SETTLE WITH MY DRESSMAKER!” 


LINES IN PLEASANT PLACES. 
Tue STREET. SaTurRDAY NIGHT. 
(By an Eye-witness.) 


On a Saturday night, in a crowded strect, 
(The Butcher said ‘‘ Buy! Buy!”’) 

Blue apron and cleaver and all complete, 

Surrounded with joints of the primest meat, 

Beef, mutton, heads, carcases, tails and feet, 
The Butcher said ‘‘ Buy! Buy!” 


A succulent chop on the counter lay, 
(The Butcher said ‘‘ Buy! Buy !”) 
When a Terrier, scenting an easy prey, 
Observed to himself, ‘‘ What a fine display!” 
And he cocked his eye in a sapient way— 
The Butcher said ‘‘ Buy! Buy!” 


The Terrier jumped through the open sash ; 
(The Butcher said ‘‘ Buy! Buy!’’) 
To his infinite credit—he had no cash— 
Away with the chop like a lightning flash. 
(The Butcher, by way of a change, said 
** Dash ! ’’) 
= The Terrier said ‘‘ Bye! Bye!” 


Tip for a Trundler. 
(in the Off Season.) 


CRICKET is over; the Summer fails : 
Do you feel rather out in the cold, Sir ? 
Well have a shy at ‘* professional bails ”’ : 
And the Public will ery, ‘‘ Well bowled, 


Sir!” 
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A SEA-QUENCE OF SONNETS. 


(Supposed to have been ‘written in Mid-Channel,” 
See published Works of Alfr-d A-st-n.) 


I. 


THIs is the sea that great BRITANNIA rules ! 
The waves salute their mistress, Still I see 
Far in our wake the white cliffs of the free. 

Arise, O tempest, blow, disturb these pools ! 

Ye waves, I love you! Let the puling fools 
Prate as they will, but let me ever he 


Tossed on your foaming crests. I shout 
_ with glee, 
While sy North wind my poet’s forehead 
cools, 


O pperiisey ot sailors, I am of your kin: 
too have in my blood the scorn of fear 
That faced the storm, what time th’ embattled 
din [cheer 
Broke on Trafalgar, and an answering 
From British throats proclaimed, ‘*‘ We win! 
we win ! ”?—— 
Dear me, what’s this? Ahem! 
feeling queer. 


IT. 


No, no, it shall not be; the poet’s eye 
Shall yet flash fire, his heart shall never 


I’m 


ail, 
Though round about him, Llanching in the 


gale, 
His fellows falter—— Waves, be not too 
high ; [me dry. 


Mere height proves nothing. Leave, oh leave 
Down, waves! Down, fluttering heart! 
Why should I quail? 
Here in the packet of the Royal Mail 
[ tread the deck and do disdain to fly. 
But ah, what pangs are these? No, no!— 
yes, yes !— 
Again I say it shall not be—no, no!— 
At least not yet—but yet I do confess 
A craven yearning draws me down below. 
Curst be the words in which I erst did bless 
The towering billows—— Steward! yo, 
heave, ho! 


ITT. 


Was it for this I left the pleasant strand 
Of England, and the leafy country lanes, 
The ploughs, the cattle, and the creaking 
wains P 
Ye sounds that only poets understand, 
Of sheep-bells tinkling o’er a sunny land, 
Was it for this I left you, for the gains 
Of dew-sprent brow and deep internal 
pains, 
Of feeble voice and nerveless clammy hand ? 


Never again shall ocean with his roar 
Attract me from the firm-built homes of 
men, 
Let others steer from shore to farthest shore, 
Climbing the liquid hills that now and then 
Break and o’erwhelm them—I shall roam no 
more, 
Once landed on old Dover Pier again. 


THE PROFESSOR OF THE PERIOD. 
Wuen Droummonn wrote of the Ascent of 


Man, 
He did not think of the Descent of Woman 
Upon his poor doomed head. The Assyrian 
Did not ‘‘come down” with wrath more 
superhuman, 
Or more like a fierce wolf upon the fold: 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, sweetest mannered scold 
That ever heresy to judgment summoned, 
Hath' had her dainty will, and drummed out 
DRUMMOND ! ; 
Give us a gentle lady, without bias, 
To"play Apollo to a new Marsyas ! 
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BOWL ME NO MORE! 
(An Unlucky Batsman’s Lament after a Season of Slow Wickets.) 
Atr—‘‘ Ask me no more.” 


Bowt me no more: the man may draw the stumps ; 
The rain may swoop from heaven and swamp the crease ; 
Tn folds of baize the bat may lie at peace ; 
But oh, too fond of yorkers, breaks and bumps, 
Bowl me no more! 


Bowl me no more: ’tis dark at half-past five ; 
The misty light betrays the keenest eye. 
O Cricket, dismal autumn bids thee die ! 
Bowl me no more: Football is all alive; 
Bowl me no more! 


Bowl me no more: bat’s fate and ball’s is seal’d, 
I strove to make my thousand, all in vain: 
Like a great river ran the ceaseless rain, 

And spoiled the wickets. Lo, I leave the field 

Bowl me no more! 


A DAY’S RIDE, A LAW’S ROMANCE. 
(A Story of the Long Vacation.) 


‘‘Mr. BRIEFLESS,”’ said an eminent solicitor to me the other 
day, ‘‘I want you to go to East Babbleton, in Quiltshire, to se- 
if the Great Gooseberry Will case is still open. It is a matter of 
vital importance, and I shall be glad if you can attend to it 
to-morrow.” 

Referring to Portineton, I found that my diary was clear fur 
the day specified, and I expressed my willingness to carry out my 
client's instructions. 

‘*T must know at once,’’ continued the gentleman, ‘‘ because | 
desire to bring the matter before the Vacation Judge on an origi- 
nating summons. I need scarcely add, that you will get the fullest 
particulars from the parish clerk.’’ 

Although rather imperfectly instructed, I determined to visit East 
Babbleton. The usual sources of railway information led me to 
believe that the place was six or seven miles distant from Nearvices 
in Guiltshire. I determined to goto Nearvices, taking with me my two 
lads (home for the holidays), GEorcE LEwis HeERSCHELL and EpwakpD 
CLARKE RussELLt. Before now I have exnlained that my sons’ 
Christian names have been selected with a view to assisting (in after 
years) their professional advancement. We had to start at an 
unusually early hour from London, and after enjoying the com- 
panionship of some sportsmen, who talked about ‘“‘duck” and 
“roots” for a quarter of a day, arrived at Nearvices at eleven 
o’clock. I made at once for the Red Lion, the principal hotel 
in the town. My sons followed me, eager for breakfast. Until then, 
they had satistied their appetite by the stealthy consumption of 
about half-a-pound of a sweetmeat that is, I believe, known as 
Japanese Almond Rock. 

The ‘* Red Lion” was in a state of great commotion. There were 
people in high hats at the door, people in high hats looking out of 
the coffee-room window, people in high hats thronging the hall. With 
some trouble my lads and I got our breakfast, then I asked for the 
ostler. He came to me after a pause and awaited my orders. 

‘*T want a trap to take me over to East Babbleton,” I said; ‘‘ and 
should like to know how much it will cost.” 

‘Very sorry, Sir, but I can’t doit for you. All the carriages in 
the house are hired. You know, Sir, Miss SmirH is going to be 
married, and consequently you can’t get a conveyance for love or 
money.” 

ees seriou-ly annoyed, as the instructions of my client were 
explicit. 

‘I really must get over,” I said emphatically; ‘‘surely Miss 
Smrrn can lend us one of her carriages. You might ask her future 
husband.” 

‘**Can’t do that, Sir,’”’ replied the ostler; ‘‘ fur we none of us know 
him. However, I’ll see what can be done for you. Could you drive 
yourself over ?”’ 

‘*Oh, do Papa,” shouted my two sons in an ecstacy of delight. 
‘* It would be such fun! and mother isn’t here to stop you.” 

“Well, I will have a shot at it,” I returned; * although truth to 
tell I am a little rusty. I have not driven for some time.” 

The ostler eyed me rather sharply, and retired. I then thought it 
my duty to reprove my sons for their ill-timed levity, explaining that 
their tomfoolery might have caused the ostler to refuse to entrust his 
equipage to my care. 

‘* But you have never driven in your life?’ said Grorce Lewis 
HerscHett, ‘‘ Have you, Papa?” 

“I cannot say that I have,’ I replied, with that truthfulness 
which is the characteristic of my dealings in the domestic circle. 


LONDON CHARIVARI 


SELF-EVIDENT. 


‘¢ WHAT WAS THAT NOISE I HEARD JUST Now?” 
‘‘Ou! I WAS BLOWING TP MY SERVANT!” 

‘“ May I ASK way?” 

‘*WELL—AW—YOU SEE HE IS SUCH A CONFOUNDED 


The Colonel. 

His Nephew. 

The Colonel. 

His Nephew. 
Tpiort?: 

The Colonel. ‘‘BoT DID IT NEVER OCCUR TO YOU THAT IF HE 
WEREN'T SUCH A CONFOUNDED IDIOT HE WOULD NEVER HAVE BEEN 
YOUR SERVANT ?” 


** Oh, what a game!” shouted Epwarp CLARKE RUSSELL, roaring 
with laughter. 

Severely chiding my offspring, I proceeded to the hall doar. The 
ostler had been as good as his word. There was certainly a 
conveyance, 

‘* Tt is not very showy, Sir,” said the proprietor; ‘* but I think it 
will last a dozen of miles or so.”’ 

It was a small dog-cart, which conjured up visions of the toy 
waggon-and-horse department in the Lowther Arcade. There was a 
horse in the shafts. The harness was imperfect, and the collar 
showed its straw. However, I took my seat, and the boys got up 
beside me. Then, amidst the good wishes of the wedding party 
watching our progress, I started. The horse immediately took up a 
course over the pavement, and no doubt aware that the illumi- 
nating power at East Babbleton was primitive, attempted to 
carry with hima lamp-post. We saanciel off the pavement into 
the middle of the road, and were fairly ‘“‘ off.’’ 

‘*Tf you boys laugh any more,” I said, with the utmost severity, 
‘*T will turn you out and leave you.” 

‘But Papa, if mother could only see us!” cried the pair, and 
then they indulged in apparently unextinguishable bursts of 
merriment, 

I had no further time for remonstrance, as the brute of a horse 
after beginning in a trot, had suddenly quickened its pace to a mad 
gone And as it did this I noticed that a dust-cart was just in 
ront of us. I dragged at the reins, and with almost superhuman 
exertions brought the beast to a full stop. 

‘* Which is the way to East Babbleton?”’ I asked, to 
rather abrupt pull-up, ‘‘Am I taking the right road P” 

The dustman looked at me, at the horse, smiled, and answered in 
the affirmative. Seeing that we were now about to descend a hill, I 
got down and led the horse by its bridle. The brute resented the 


explain my 


—————EEE 


| 


THE 


CUT DIRECT. 


Scrnre—A Norfolk Beach. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wavely (returning to their tent), ‘‘ Ad, Mr. McVicar! 
You REMEMBER MEETING US AT PITLOCHRIE LAST AUTUMN, DON’T 
you ?” 

Mr. McVicar. ‘‘I RECOLLECT YOUR FACES PERFATELY WELL, SIR ; 
BUT YE’LL EXCUSE ME OBSAIRVIN’ THAT THE PRAISENT CIRCUM- 
STANCES ARE VERRA, VERRA DIFFERENT |” [ Passes on. 


attention. So far as I could judge, without being an expert in 

horse-flesh, it seemed to me to be suffering from tooth-ache. It shook 

a ee when I touched it, and appeared to be disinclined to go 
urther. 

‘* Do get in, Papa,” said EpwaRrD CLARKE RussELu. ‘‘ Perhaps he 

will go all right if you leave him alone.” 
_ Adopting my son’s advice, I mounted the cart, and once again 
jerked the reins. The beast began at a trot, and then, as before, 
commenced a mad gallop. We rapidly left Nearvices behind us, and 
brought ourselves to a stop in front of a haystack. 

*“ You see,” I said, ‘‘ the brute is open to reason. It was stopped 
by an obstruction. Seeing the futility of further progress, it 
desisted in its running,” 

. But look, Papa, at that,” cried Grorce Lewis HerscHett, 
pointing to what seemed to be the remains of a coal cart. The wheels 
were off, the black diamonds were scattered about in all directions, 
and the shafts were broken. 

“Was that an accident ?” I asked an old man who was lighting 
his pipe. The venerable individual paused, looked at the ipe 
looked at the pieces of the cart, and looked at me. Then he seebed 
the right side of his head with the palm of his right hand. 

Well, yes, it was,” he admitted, in an accent 1 cannot reproduce ; 
but added, in a tone that suggested that mishaps of a similar charac- 
ter occurred on the average every five minutes ; “but that accident 
et near an hour ago.” 

This intelligence rather damped my ardour, and I immediately got 
off the cart and insisted upon leading the brute down the next hill. 
The animal protested, and shook its head. 
possible tooth-ache, I treated it with increased c 
to‘ rere” and ‘* be a good horse.” 
ereature did not seem inclined to acknowledge my kindness 

Having come to a level piece of road, I oats oes monte into 

een eels 


Remembering its 
ourtesy, telling it 
I am sorry to say that the 
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‘ unapproachable dialect. 
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the Lowther Arcade dog-cart, and_urged on my partially wild | 
career. I had passed a four-winged post at cross roads, an ad 
followed the sign pointing to ‘‘ Babbleton.” I had got safely up to 


| a farm-house, having restrained en route an inclination on the part 
{of my horse to commit suicide by 


jumping over the parapet of a 
bridge into a small mountain torrent. 

‘Ts this the way to East Babbleton?” I asked a rather cheery, 
rosy-cheeked dame, who had been watching our manoeuvres wit 
a kindly smile, not entirely exempt from good-natured appre- 
hension. ; 

‘‘No, this is not the road, Master,” she returned, in the same 
‘You ought to have borne to the left when 
you came to the cross-roads.”’ . 

Seeing that I had to go back, I seized each of the reins and called 
upon my beast of a horse to make an effort. The noble animal 
answered bravely to the call, and managed to turn round on a space of 
turf about the size of a waggon wheel. It was really a very clever 

erformance, and had it been seen by Mr. Rircure, I fancy would 
have secured for us a lucrative engagement for a ‘‘ side show”’ at the 
Royal Westminster Aquarium. 

“Well, that was a shave surely,” said the dame of the cheery 
countenance; ‘‘ when I saw your off wheel go up in the air and hang 
over the ditch I thought it would be all up with ye.” 

Accepting the compliment with dignified geniality, I asked our 
fair critic if she could bait our horse. ; - 

‘‘ Well, I can give him a handful of hay,” said the lady; ‘‘ but I 
would not take him out of the shafts for worlds, If I untied him I 
could not put him together again.” ; 

Refreshed by the nourishment, our steed started again, and after 
retracing our steps and nearly upsetting a hay cart, and narrowly 
running down a pig, we reached East Babbleton in fairly good condition. 
I looked at my watch and found that we had done the six miles in 
two hours and a quarter. Having transacted my business, I now 
turned the nose of my steed homewards. I had noticed with some 
alarm that I had only an hour to get back to Nearvices if I wanted to 
catch the train for London. This being so, I saw it was absolutely | 
necessary that I should act with decision. I held a council of war 
with my two sons, and we came to the conclusion that we must get 
back as fast at we could, and when there was a difficulty, risk it. We 
entered our conveyance and started. ; 

I shall never forget the experience. It was absolutely delightful. 
Giving Flora (I came to the conclusion that my steed with the tooth- 
ache must have been called Flora) her head, I urged her to progress 
as rapidly as possible. The mare promptly answered to the call. I 
said ‘‘ chick,”’ and she started off at a mad gallop. We absolutely 
flew up-hill, down-hill, and would no doubt have entered ‘‘my lady’s 
chamber’’ had not the adjoining cottages been occupied by rusties. 
At our approach children, ducks, dogs and gipsies fled in terror. We 
boldly cannoned against waggons and shook milestones to their very 
foundations. I had long since forgotten my nervousness, and had 
assumed an air that would have been becoming in an individual 
nicknamed (let us say) ‘‘ down the road Billy.” 

I urged Flora to ‘* gee up,” by suggesting that ‘‘ five o’clock tea”’~ 
was waiting for her on her arrival at Nearvices. My two sons, 
GrorcE Lewis HERSCHELL and EpwarD CLARKE RUSSELL, also 
rendered valuable assistance by waving their straw hats, and singing 
comic songs with a vehemence that rendered the ballads undis- 
tinguishable from war ditties. As we entered Nearvices, Flora 
stumbled, and all but fell. However, with wonderful skill, I picked 
her up at the end of my reins, and urged her to fresh exertions by a 
feeble flick of the whip, that expended its force on the shafts and a 
part of the collar. Again we flew on. We renewed our acquaint- 
ance with the attractive lamp-post, we crossed the sharp curve of the 
familiar pavement, we collided against the monument to a worthy in 
the market-place, and drove up with a jerk in front of the ‘‘ Red 
Lion.” I looked again at my watch; we had done the six miles in 
twenty-two minutes. Considering the hills, dales, and obstructive 
milestones, a very fair record. 

““ What, you have come back!’ exclaimed the landlady of the** Red 
Lion.” ‘* Why, we never expected to see you.” 

I found subsequently that the wedding party, after watching our 
departure, had taken bets about our probable return. The most 
popular wager seemed to be that we should reappear after midnight 
with a wheel, a bit of harness, and the whip, but without the 
quadruped. 

I have nothing further to relate save this. That after my recent 
success I am thinking seriously of giving up the Bar and taking to 
the road. If I can raise the required capital, I think I shall run a 
four-horse coach between the Temple and Turnham Green. Both 
my boys are anxious to give up their school to act as my guard. 

By the way, I may add in conclusion that the parish clerk of East 
Babbleton declared that he had never heard (until I mentioned it) of 
the Great Gooseberry ‘Will Case. So I suppose that my client must 
have been wrong in his details. 

(Segned) 


Pump-Handle Court, 
September 22, 1894. A, BRIEFLESS, JUNIOR. 
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2. “Ah! How are you, dear old boy ?”’ shouted the Clubites 


I , hysterical with affectionate 
yearning. Ss 


1. It was the beginning of the Club season. ‘I shall | 
be glad to see all the boys again after all these weeks ! ”’ 
murmured Clubber, as Mrs. C. packed him up. 


3. “ Magnificent reciter Foodle ‘is, to be sure!” they murmured, in an‘ecstatic dream of enthusiasm. 4. And when they parted at the end of the 
“Bray 0! Splendid, dear old boy !!” evening, they breathed fervently, ‘‘ Good night, 
old fellow—bless you!’’ * * * = # 


5. It was the middle of the Club season. ‘“‘ Hum, Foodle’s recitations are always so long-winded. Great 6. And when they parted at the end of 
mistake,”’ they muttered to themselves. ‘‘ And the other fellows are a bit slow, after all.’”’ the evening, they just nodded. * * * 


7. It was the end of the Club season. ‘“ Well, if 8. ‘‘ I’m not going to recite to you idiots,” 9. “I’m precious glad to get away from that 
you want my opinion,’ said Clubber, ‘“ that said Foodle. ‘It’s a waste of breath.’’ maddening set of chuckle-headed bores for a few 
Foodle’s a beastly poor reciter.”? ‘“‘I don’t want “Much relieved to hear it!’ said Groodle. weeks !”’ said Clubber, as Mrs. C. unpacked him. 


your opinion ; nobody does,” said Rubber. ‘“ But 
you happen to be right for once.” 
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“TERRIBLE IN HIS ANGER!” 


‘J-st-n McC-rthy (reading extract from German Emperor's Speech). ‘I CAN BE VERY DISAGREEABLE TOO, WHEN I LIKE,’ An! so can I!” 


ne 
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LORD ROSEBERY IN THE 
NORTH. 


THE PRIME MINISTER has 
been having a high old time 
of it lately in the North, and 
has become the ‘‘ youngest 
burgess’? of goodness knows 
how many ancient boroughs. 
But it has been left to a 
reporter to note with an eagle 
eye the really interesting per- 
formance which Lord Ross- 
BERY has put to his credit. 
‘*Immediately on leaving 
Dornoch,” says this gentle- 
man (the reporter, not the 
PREMIER), ‘‘ Lord RosEBERY 
and the Duke of SuTHERLAND 
drove to the Meikle Ferry, a 
distance of four miles, crossed 
the ferry, and again drove to 
Tain, four miles farther on. 
Crossing the ferry they both 
took a turn at the oars, and 
generally discussed the sport 
of seal shooting!” This sug- 
gests quite afresh phase of the 
New Journalism. We shall 
soon read such paragraphs as 
the following :— 

“Sir Witrram HaRcourtT 
left town for Malwood on 
Tuesday. Going down in the 
train the right hon. gentle- 
man played marbles with a 
fellow - passenger, and dis- 
cussed generally the virtues 


of resignation.” AN Howr. 


“TERRIBLE IN HIS ANGER!” 


Mr. J-st-n McC-rrny (reading the speech 


of the German Emperor to the Mayor of 


Thorn). ‘‘ For you know, I can be very dis- 

agreeable too!”? Ah! and so can I—when 

Thke! 

ICAN BE VERY NASTY, WHEN I LIKE! 
(The Song of a Mouton Enragé.) 


[‘“‘I own that I am sorry that a louder, and a 
stronger, and a prompter note of reassurance has 
not been given to the Irish people with regard to 
this obstructive power of the House of Lords, and 
that I look to the Autumn Campaign with anxious 
hope for a clear and certain signal.”—Mr. Justin 
McCarthy in the “‘ New Review.’’] 


Enraged (and enrhumé) Leader, with his 
feet in ‘‘ hot water,” sings :— 


Yes, I’b wud with the yug Ebperor id this— 
Extreebs—-as has beed ofted said—do beet! 

(Wow ! this water, I declare, is od the hiss, 
Id is very hot iddeed to by poor feet ! ) 

By cowd is beastly troublesub, at tibes; _ 
But, although i ab as patied as poor Sbike, 

I’b bowd to kick whed subwud galls by kibes ; 
Ad I cad be very darsty, whed I like! 


Yug Wix114B fides it needful to speak out, 
Ad, like that Hebrew persod id the play, 
He cad be ‘‘ very darsty,”’ there’s no doubt ; 

Ad so cad I, of course id by owd way. 
A buttud’s wudrous angry whed aroused, 
Ad if those Liberals sell be, I shall strike. 
Owd Oirelad has so freaquadly bid choused— 
Ad Pats cad be very darsty, whed they 
like! 
Bister BorLtEY we all dow, and he’s all 
right, 
Ad Suaw-LereEvRE’s sowd upod the goose ; 
Sir W148 ‘' is a fighter ’’—will he fight >— 
Yug Rosepery—well, jokes are dot buch 


use. 
That Asquiru’s dot a fascidatig bad, _ 
As hard as dails, plaid-spokud as a pike! 


SWEET SIMPLICITY. 


Diffident Man (who does not know to how much of an Ingénue he is talking). 
‘‘ HAVE YOU BREN OUT LONG, Miss GRACE?” 
Miss Grace ‘consulting her wrist-strap), ‘‘OH, ABOUT THREE-QUARTERS OF 


You SEE WE WERE ASKED TO COME PUNCTUALLY.” 


I wish agaidst the Lords they had sub 


plad,— 
Oh I cad be very darsty, whed I like, 


There bight have bid a protest strog ad sterd, 
But do! they let the Peers, id sileds, 
score. 
Sir WILLIAB dever said a siggle word 
Whed they kicked ‘* Evicted Tedadst ”’ frob 
their door. 
It bight have bid a local turdpike Bill, 
Or Act to regulate the Scorcher’s ‘* bike.” 
I bust idsist od ‘* bizdess,” ad I wll, 
For I cad be very darsty, whed I like! 


The Irish are begidded to have doubts 
(Ad Repzoup, he is goid to give be beads), 
It ‘‘Ids” betray by Cudtry, there 
‘*Outs’’! 
Hobe Rule bust dot be shudted, like stale 


greeds, 
The Shabrock bust be shaked at those Peers ; 
Or BcCarthyites bay go upod the Strike !— 
Ad the Rads be chucked frob Office—yes, for 


years !— 
Oh! I cad be precious darsty—whed Ilike / 


are 


In Nuce. 


THE pith of Laspy’s caustic elocution 
Is that long war of words should end in 


. deeds. 
After the lead of the Leeds Resolution, 
He wants to feel that Resolution leads! 
A. House of Words but little help affords 
In a hot contest with a House of Lords, 
But Lapey, were the issue quite so glorious 
If—as some fear—the Lords should prove 
victorious ? 


NEW READING FOR THE NEW ART, 


OnE might conclude from many a spindly 
shank, 
Some read 47s longa est as ‘* Art is Lank’’! 


‘*Mr. H. H. Fow er tran- 
sacted important business at 
the India Office yesterday. 
He and his private secretary 

layed a game of trundlin 
es and had an animate 
talk on the subject of whist.” 

‘“‘Mr, A, J. BaLrour played 
at golf with a gentleman, with 
whom he had a very interest- 
ing conversation on the sport 
of chute shooting.” 


The moral of which would 
seem to be that, since even 
conversation is now reported, 
silence is more golden than 
ever; though Mr. Punch 
notices that the Prime Mrn- 
ISTER showed rare diplomacy 
in his choice of a subject. 
Not even a reporter could ex- 
tract any political meaning out 
of the sport of seal shooting ! 


Very Nrear.—The Record 
has been taking Mr. Hat 
CarnE to task for the baptismal 
scene in The Manzman, and 
the novelist has been telling 
the Record to remember its 
Rubrics. ‘‘ Mr. Carne,” says 
the Record, ‘‘has been in a 
hurry.” The Record lost a 
chance, as, evidently expecting 
a storm of fury, it should have 
deprecated the author’s anger 
by saying, ‘‘Don’t be in a 
| hurry-Carnz.” 


THE LUNNON TWANG. 


I ’vE heard a Frenchman wag his tongue 
Wi’ unco din an’ rattle, . 
An’, ’faith, my vera lugs hae sung 
Wi listenin’ tae his prattle ; 
But French is no the worst of a’ 
In point o’ noise an’ clang, man; 
There ’s ane that beats it tar awa’, 
And that ’s the Lunnon twang, man. 


You wadna think, within this land, 
That folk could talk sae queerly 

But, sure as Death, tae understand 
The callants beats me fairly. 

An’, ’faith, ’tis little gude their schules 
Can teach them, as ye ’Il see, man, 

For—wad ye credit it >—the fules 
Can scarcely follow me, man. 


An’ yet, tae gie the deils their due, 

(An’ little praise they ’re worth, man,) 
They seem tae ken, I kenna hoo, 

That I come frae the Nor-r-rth, man! 
They maun be clever, for ye ken 

There ’s nought tae tell the chiels, man: 
I’m jist like a’ the ither men 

That hail frae Galashiels, man. 


But oh! I’m fain tae see again 
The bonny hills an’ heather! 
Twa days, and ne’er a drap o’ rain— 
Sic awfw’ drouthy weather ! 
But eh! I doubt the Gala boys 
Will laugh when hame I gang, man, 
For 00! I’m awfu’ feared my voice 
Has ta’en the Lunnon twang, man! 


Demolition of Doctors’ Commons. 
Str Herspert JENNER Fust what would you 


say 
To Doctors’ Commons being done away ! 

No wonder its machinery is rusty, 

Since in your time at best it was but Fusty! 


rr | 
[OcronER 6, 1894. 
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LYRE AND LANCET. 
(A Story in Scenes.) 
PART XIV.—LE VETERINAIRE MALGRE LUI. 


Scene XXIII.— Outside the Stables at Wyvern, 
TimE—A bout 10 P.M. 


Undershell (to himself, as he follows ApAMs). Now is my time to 
arrange about getting away from here. (Zo ApAms.) By the bye, 


I suppose you can let me have a conveyance of some sort—after I’ve. 


seen the horse? I—I’m rather in a hurry. 


Adams. You’d better speak to Mr. CuEcKiEy about that, Sir; it. 
I’]l fetch him round, if you’ll | 


ain’t in my department, 
wait here a minute; he 
’orse. 


you see, 
rd like to hear what you think about the 
[ He goes off to the coachman’s quarters. 


Und. (alone). A very civil fellow this; he seems quite anxious to 
There must be something very remarkable 
[ADAMS returns with CHECKLEY. 


show me this animal! 
about it. 

Adams. Mr, CHECK- 
LEY, our ’ed coachman, 
Mr. UNDERSHELL. 
He’s coming in along 
with us to ’ear what 
you say, if you’ve no 
objections, 
1 Und. (to himself). I 

must make a friend of 
| this coachman, or else 
| — (Aloud.) -I shall 
be charmed, Mr. 
CHECKLEY. I’ve only 
a very few minutes to 
spare; but I’m most 
curious to see this horse 
of yours. 

Checkley. He ain’t 
one 0’ my ’orses, Sir. 
| If he ’ad been—— But 
| there, I’d better say 
nothing about it. 

Adams (as he leads 
| the way into the stables, 
and turns up the gas). 
| There, Sir, that’s Deer- 
oe over there in the 

oose box. 

Und. (to himself). 
He seems to me much 
like any other horse! 
However, I can’t be 
wrong in admiring. 
(Aloud, as he inspects 
him through the rails.) 
Ah, indeed ? he zs worth 
seeing! A magniticent 
creature ! 

Adams (stripping off 
Deerfoot’'s clothing). 
He’s a good ’orse, Sir. 
Her ladyship won't 
trust herself on no 
other animal, not since 
she ’ad the influenzy so 
bad. She’d take on 
dreadful if I ’ad to tell 
her he wouldn’t be fit for no more work, she would]! 

Und. (sympathetically), I can quite imagine so. Not that he seems 

There, you ’ear that, 


in any danger of that / 
minute he set. eyes on the ’orse! AD 


Check. (triumphantly). 
Adams. Wait till Mr. UnprersHeEt s seen hi ea bi 
se what inna a L has seen him moye a bit, and 
eck, it was what vou thi : ‘be i 
* now, depend ee you think, he’d never be standing like he 
dams. You can’t depend upon ‘it. He ’eard us comin 
‘ : 2 es enough to draw his foot back for fear o’ ee 
oe -_ (Zo UNDERSHELL.) I’ve noticed him very fidgety-like on 
ee this last day or two. Y 
, 7a. ttave you, though? (To Aimse/f 
fidgety. extn his hird-legs, I han Bonn. 
- Adams. | cooled him dow i b an 
ag 43 ny. aie 3 ph uy rio ey a caval nd tee ae ae 
nd. \to himself). J didn’t oa 6 ak ees 
Dear. me! no better? You Hr ates pee was Rae 
_  Cheek.-If you’d rubbed 


I hope he won't be 


( Aloud.) 


aaa 
a 


cy Ton < . 1 1 
You ’ve a lot to leara about navicular, you ’ave, if you can talk such rot as that!” 


a little embrocation into the shoulder, | 


you ’d ha’ done more good, in my opinion, and it’s my belief as Mr. 


_UnDERSHELL here will tell you I’m right. 


| Und. (to himself), Can’t afford to offend the coachman! (Aloud ) 
Well, I daresay—er—embrocation would have been better. 
Adams, Ah, that’s where me and Mr, Cuxrcxiey differ. Accord- 


‘ing to me, it ain’t to do with the shoulder at all—it’s a deal lower 
'down.... I’ll’ave him out of the box and you’]l soon see what I 
“mean, 

Und. (hastily). Pray don’t trouble on my account. 
him capitally from where I am, thanks. 

Adams. You know best, Sir. Only I thought you’d be better able 
to form a judgment after you’d seen the way he stepped across. 
But if you was to come in and examine the frog r—— I don’t like the 
look of it myself. : 

Und. (to himself). I’m sure I don’t. I’ve a horror of reptiles. 
(Aloud.) You’re very good. I—I think I won’t come in. The place 
must be rather damp, mustn’t it—for that ? 

Adams, It’s dry enough in ’ere, Sir, as you may see; nor yet he 
ain’t been standing about in no wet. Still, there it 7s, you see! 


. Und. (to himself). 


I—I can see 


What a fool he must be 
not to drive it out! Of 
course if must annoy 
the horse. (Aloud.) I 
don’t see it; but I’m 
quite willing to take 
your word for if. 

Adams. I don’t know 
how you can expect to 
see it, Sir, without you 
look inside of the ’oof 
for it. 

Und. (to himself). 
It’s not alive —it’s 
something inside the 
hoof. I suppose I ought 
to have known that. 
(Aloud.) Just so; but 
I see no necessity for 
looking inside the hoof. 

Check. In course he 
don’t, or he’d ha’ looked 
the very fust thing, 
with all his experience. 
I ’ope you’re satisfied 
now, ADAMS? 

Adams. I can’t say 
as I am. I say as no 
man can examine a 
’orse thoroughly at that 
distance, be he who he 
may. And whether I’m 
right or wrong, it ’ud 
be more of a satisfaction 
to me if Mr. UNDER- 
SHELL was to stepin and 
see the ’oof for himself, 

Check. Well, there’s 
sense in that, and I 
dessay Mr. UNDERSHELL 
won't object to obliging 
you that far. 

Und. (uith reluct- 
ance). Oh, with plea- 
sure, if you make a 
point of it. . 

[He enters the loose bor delicately. 
horse’s feet). Now, tell me how 


SS SSS 
SSS < 


SS 


SS 


Wf, 


Adams (picking up one of the 
this ere oof strikes you. ie 

Und. (to himself). That hoof can’t; but I’m not so sure about 
the others. (Aloud, as he inspects it.) Well—er-—it seems to me a 
very nice hoot. 

Adams (grimly), I was not arsking your opinion of it as a work of 
Art, Sir. Do you see any narrering coming on, or do you not? 
That’s what I should like to get out of you / 

Und. (to himself). Does this man suppose I collect hoofs! How- 
ever, 1’m not going to commit myself. (Adoud.) H’m—well, I— 
I rather agree with Mr, Curcktiey. 


Check. I knew he would! Now you’ve got it, ADAMS! J can 
see Mr. UnpErsuELt knows what he’s about. 
Adams (persistently), But look at this ’ere pastern. You can’t 


deny there’s puffiness there. How do you get over that ? 
Und. If the horse is puffy, it’s Acs business to get over it—not mine. 
Adams (aggrieved), You may think proper to treat it light, Sir ; 
but if you put your ’and down ’ere, above the coronet, youll feel a 
throbbing as plain as—— 
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Und. Very likely. But I don’t know, really, that it would afford 
me any particular gratification if I did ! 

Adams. Well, if you don’t take my view, I should ha’ thought as 
you’d want to feel the ’orse’s pulse. 

ind. You are quite mistaken. Idon’t. (Zo himself.) Particu- 
larly as I shouldn’t know where to find it. What a bore this fellow 
is with his horse ! 

Check. In course, Sir, you see what’s running in Mr. ApAms’ ’ed 
all this time, what he’s a-driving at, eh? ‘ : 

Und. (to himself). I only wish I did! This will require tact. 
(Aloud.) I—I could hardly avoid seeing that—could I? 

Check. I should think not. And it stands to reason as a vet like 
yourself ’d spot a thing like navickler fust go off. 

Und. (to himself’). A vet! They’ve been taking me for a vet all 
this time! I can’t have been so ignorant as I thought. I really 
don’t like to undeceive them—they might feel annoyed. (Aloud, 
knowingly.) To be sure, I—I spotted it at once. 

Adams. He does make it out navicular after all! What did I tell 
you, CHECKLEY? Now p’r’aps you’ll believe me / 
= Check. I’ll be shot if that ’orse has navickler, whoever says so— 

ere! 

Adams (gloomily). It’s the orse ’ll ’ave to be shot; worse duck ! 
I’d ha’ give something if Mr. UNpERSHELL could ha’ shown I was 
peng ; but there was very little doubt in my mind what it was all 
along. 

Und. (to hamself, horrified), I’ve been pronouncing this unhappy 
animal’s doom without knowing it! I must tone it down. PAioua) 
No—no, I never said he must be shot. There’s no reason to despair. 
It—it’s quite a mild form of er—clavicular—not at all infectious at 
present. And the horse has a splendid constitution. I—I really 
think he’ll soon be himself again, if we only—er—leave Nature to do 
her work, you know. 

Adams (after a prolonged whistle). Well, if Nature ain’t better 
up in her work than you seem to be, it’s ’igh time she chucked it, 
and took to something else. You’ve a lot to learn about navicular, 
you ’ave, if you can talk such rot as that! 

Check. Ah, I’ve’ad to do with a vet or two in my time, but I’m 
blest if I ever come across the likes 0’ you afore ! 

Und. (to himself). I knew they’d find me out! I must pacify 
them. (Aloud.) But, look here, I’m not a vet. - I never said I was. 
It was your mistake entirely. The fact is, my—my good men, I 
came down here because—well, it’s unnecessary to explain now why 

-ITeame. But I’m most anxious to get away, and if you, my dear Mr. 
CHECKLEY, could let me have a trap to take me to Shuntingbridge 
to-night, I should feel extremely obliged. 

[CHECKLEY stares, deprived of speech. 

Adams (with a private wink to CHECKLEY). Certainly he will, 
Sir. I’m sure Cueckiey ’ll feel proud to turn out, late as it is, 
to oblige a gentleman with your remarkable knowledge of ’orse- 
Scan Drive you over hisself in the broom and pair, J shouldn’t 
wonder ! 

Und. One horse will be quite sufficient. Very well, then. I lljust 
run up and get my portmanteau, and—and one or two things of mine, 
and if you will be round at the back entrance—don’t trouble to drive 
up to the front door—as soon as possible, I won’t keep you waiting 
longer than I can help. Good evening, Mr. Apams, and many 
thanks. (Zo himself, as he hurries back to the house.) I’ve got 
out of that rather well. Now, I’ve only to find my way to the 
Verney Chamber, see this fellow SpuRRELL, and get my clothes 
back, and then I can retreat with comfort, and. even dignity! These 
CULVERINS shall learn that there is at least one poet who will not put 
up with their insolent patronage ! ( 

Check. (to Apams), He has got a cool cheek, and no mistake! 
But if he waits to be druv over to Shuntingbridge till J come round 
for him, he’ll ’ave to set on that portmanteau of his a goodish 
time! 

Adams. He did you pretty brown, I must say. To ’ear you crow- 
ing over me when he was on your side. I could ’ardly keep from 
larfing ! 

Cheek. I see he warn’t no vet long afore you, but I let it go on for 
the joke of it. It was rich to see you a wanting him to feel the ’oof, 
and give it out navickler. Well, you got his opinion for what it was 
wuth, so you’re all right! 

Adams. You think nobody knows anything about ’orses but your- 
self, you do; but if you’re meanin’ to make a story out o’ this 
against me, why, I shall tell it my way, that’s all! 

Check. 1t was you he made a fool of, not me—and I can prove it 
—there ! 

[They dispute the point, with rising warmth, for some tume. 

Adams (calming down). Well, see ’ere, CHECKLEY, I dunno, come 
to think of it, as either on us ll show up peynck’et smart over this 
’ere job; and it strikes me we’d better both agree to keep quiet 


about it, eh? (CHECKLEY acquiesces, not unwillingly.) And I think |. 


J’ll take a look in at the ’Ousekeeper’s Room presently, and try if 
I can’t drop a hint to old TrRepwELL about that smooth-tongued 
chap, for it’s my belief he ain’t down ’ere for no good ! 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


‘‘AnA!’’ quothy the Baron. ‘‘ This book of*Master SranitEy 
Weyrman’s, called Under the Red Robe, delighteth me much. A 
stirring story of swashbucklers, pistols, daggers, conspirators, gay 
gallants, and gentle dames! Exciting 
from first to last, and all in one volume, 
which,- beshrew me, by my hilts! ” 
quoth the Baron, ‘‘the reader, be he 
ty who he may, will find easy to take up, 
and most difficult to put down, until 
4 quite finished. ’Tis published by one 

» Merruven, of London, whose house 
Y, Cavalier WrEYMAN hath favoured more 
than once ere he wrote this stirring 
romance.”’ Towards the finish there is 
a spice of Butwrer Lyrron’s drama 
Richelieu, —indeed the last situation 
in this tale is almost one with the 
action of the scene in the play where 
Richeheu brings the lovers together. 
Yet is this but'a mere detail, and those 
5 who follow the Baron’s literary tips will 

do well and wisely to read Under the Red 
Robe. By the way, Mr. Caton Woopvixxe’s illustrations to the story 
are excellent, having the rare merit of assisting the action without 
revealing the plot. ‘‘ Caton, thou pictureth well.’ 

Within the limits of a hundred pages Lord Durrerrn has given 
the world a picture it will not willingly let die. It is a portrait of 
his mother, ‘‘ one of the sweetest, most beautiful, most accomplished, 
wittiest, most loving and lovable human beings that ever walked 
upon the earth.” This, as my Baronite says, is the superlative of 
praise, and it might reasonably be suspected that filial feeling has. 
warped critical acumen. But here in this volume of Songs, Poems, 
and Verses (JOHN MURRAY) we have Lady Durrerrin though dead 
yet speaking, and may judge for ourselves. It is characteristic of 
her son that, whilst on the first page the above title is boldly set 
forth in large ruddy-hued type, a smaller line lower down, in 
plain black ink, refers to the ** Memoir.”’ In its felicity of literary 
style, its clear touches of characterisation, and its flashes of quiet 
humour, this monograph is a masterpiece. It fittingly frames 
the extract from the journal commenced by Lady DurFERIN when 
she felt the hand of death gripping her. This fragment is prose 
worthy of the author of The Irish Emigrant, whose simple pathos 
has stirred the heart on both sides of the Atlantic. Within the 
brief limits he has assigned to himself, Lord DurrERIN manages 
to give a succinct account of the illustrious family of which Heren, 
Tas DUFFERIN, was a bright, particular star. It would be difficult 
to parallel the sustained brilliancy of the SHrripans, from RicHaRD 
BRINSLEY down to his great-great-grandson, at present Her 
Magxrsty’s Minister at Paris. To the possession of all the graces 
they have added display of all the talents. It is hard to live up to 
the literary standard of the SHERIDANS. In this delightful volume 
Lord DuFFERIN shows that the marvel was accomplished by his 
mother, and is possible for himself, _ 

My Baronite has made an attempt to read Zourdes in the con- 
venient shape in which Messrs, CHatro AND WINDUS present it to 
the English-speaking public. He honestly admits that, finding 
on a rapid glance through its pages the first chapter was a fair 
sample of the bulk, he gave it up. M. Zora has avowedly set him- 
self the task of minutely describing the pitiful experience of the halt, 
the lame, the blind, and much worse, who journey to Lourdes in the 
desperate hope of miraculous recovery. He may at least be con- 
gratulated on having achieved his pejert Only, the report with all 
its horrible detail would more fittingly have appeared in the pages of 
the Lancet or the British Medical Journal. Since it has been pub- 
lished in book form realism should have been carried one step 
further. The volume ought to have been bound in a poultice instead 
of ordinary cloth. Asitis, the leaves turned over fill the room with 
faint, sickening smell of the hospital ward. Zouwrdes is certainly not 
alluring. It is, in truth, louwrd—et sale aussi. 

Once again, for the benefit of all brother-scribes who, for a while, 
or frequently, may have to do their scribbling when journeying, or 
while compelled by illness to remain in Bedford-under-Clothes,—as 
was but recently the case with your own Baronius, pains and 
counterpanes all over him,—the use of ‘‘ The Hairless Author’s 
Paper-pad,” t.e. ** The Author's Hairless Paper-pad,’” issued by 
the Leadenhall Press, on which the author can write with peneil or 
with pen,—for the blotter is handily placed at the back of the pad, 
—is strongly recommended by the Ready Writer’s and Ready 
Reader’s best friend, 


THE BLAMELESS BARON DE Book-WorMs, 


Mem. By AN Oxp Maip.—If you “ look over your age,’ ou 


won't find anyone else willing to do the same. 
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He, ‘‘Isn’t THAT Mrs, GAYLY SITTING BY THOMPSON ? 


LIKE THAT!” 


He. ‘* Wry NoT? 


“FOR EXAMPLE!” 


Or, an Ex-Radical’s Reflections in a Peer-Glass. 


[*I say that I, at any rate, am ready to view 
with favour any reasonable proposal which would 
add an elective element to the composition of the 
House of Lords, which would bring them into 
closer touch with popular sentiment.’? — Mr. 
Chamberlain at Leeds (Times’ Report).] 


** THEY toil not, neither do they spin”— 
Aught but occasional orations ! 
Ah! that was in my days of sin. 
How time has altered our relations 
z. Yes, I was down upon the Lords 
When I compared them with the lilies: 
New Rads remind me of my words; 
But then New Rads are all old sillies. 


How dare they, dupes of GLADSTONE’s guile, 
Poor Party tools, mere flies in amber, 
To imitate my earlier style, 
And rave against a Second Chamber ? 
And do they think to corner me 
By mere tu quoque and quotation ? 
A gift of ready repartee 
Secures such easy extrication. 


I worship what I wished to burn P— 
The jeer is really most unhandsome ! 
For things have taken quite a turn 
Since I ran rather wild on Ransom. 
The House of Lords is our sole hope, 
Sheet-anchor, lighthouse, «gis, haven ; 
The only power which can cope 
Withthe New Rad—that nervelesscraven' 


A Single Chamber means the sway 
Of the majority—most shocking ! -—- 
With no devices of delay, 
Progress impeding, freedom moeking— 
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DEEPER AND DEEPER STILL. 


How FAT SHE’S GROWN! 


She. ‘‘OH—YOU SHOULD NOT SAY THAT TO Mz!” i 
OF coursE I ONLY MEANT WHEN THE WOMAN IS Youne / 


Hold hard ! 
Of Commoners a mere majorit 

Means rule of party, passion, pelf, _ 
Which in the Peers have o authority. 


. Non repre EN, but nice, 


I’m quoting—from myself !— 


The Peers are patriots, heroes, sages 
Class-selfishness is not thezr vice; 

They haste not, don’t get into rages. 
To a majority of them § 

We safely may entrust our freedom. 
But mere M.P.’s? With venal phlegm 

They ’d sell it—for the mess of Edom 


Mesopotamia—blesséd word !— 

Than the word ‘‘ Peer ”’ is far less blesséd! 
Mere Commoners are crass, absurd, 

Foolish as Creon, false as Cressid. 
To trust to an elected mob 

Our Glorious Empire, were sheer treason ; 
But dukes and earls may do the job, 

For a Peer’s robe must cover reason. 


Still an ‘‘ elective element ”’ 
Perhaps might bring their ‘‘ composition”’ 
‘* Tn touch with popular sentiment,”’ 
And hush the howlings of sedition. 
To pick the best and brightest stars 
es court and college, bench and plat- 
orm, 
Might still some poletariat.jars.— 
Hah! how should I appear in that form? 


Of course, a robe and coronet 
Would never make me turn a Tory, 
Like—well, somany. Now 1 ’ll bet 
King Sotomon in all his glory 
Was not arrayed—tut! tut !—no more 
I'd like them to forget those lilies, 
These quoted bits are such a bore,— 
Unless they’re that old ‘‘ tonguester ”’ 
WILty’s! 


CHARIVARL 
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WHAT A MISFORTUNE FOR A WOMAN TO LOOK 


Experimentum in—well, no! 
The context is not very flattering, 
(How seldom my quotations go! 
There are some drawbacks 
smattering. ) 
But if the ‘‘ elective element” 
Would Peers improve, as not a few 
think, 
I might—some day—who knows ?— consent 
To show them how—well, what do you 
think ? 


in mere 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS, 


Written upon hearing that Mr. Gladstone's 
enforced rest is lightened by the reading 
aloud of relays of Devoted Friends, 


MIGHTY-VOICED MILTon, whose unmurmur- 
ing song F 
ee) ye in organ tones round his loved 
an 
Its saddest strain, with high endurance 
grand, : 
Unconquerably serene, sublimely strong ; 
Sing ” our Statesman’s ears! Great Homer, 
on 
His ‘ friend, in youth, in manhood, and in 


age, 
Let thy charmed splendours, and thy coun- 
sels sage, 
Calm his large energies to fine content. 
Be Mrton’s patience his! ‘‘ God doth not 


ne 
Either man’s work, or his own gifts ’’—so 


Tang. [State 
The heroic high reply. But the whole 
Wishes its tireless servitor ‘* God speed!” 

Light i his darkness, hope to illume his 
rest ! 


‘* They also serve who only stand andtwait.”’ 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI.—Ocroser 6, 1894. 
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“FOR EXAMPLE!” 


- we-tew. “I SHOULD RECONSTRUCT THE HOUSE OF LORDS ACCORDING TO SOME ELECTIVE 
ee AND NON-HEREDITARY PLAN—.” (Leeds, September 25.) 
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AIRS RESUMPTIVE. 
IV.—To Juuia IN SHootING Togs 


(and a Herrickose vein). 


WHENAS to shoot my JULIA goes, 

Then, then, (methinks) how bravely 
shows 

That rare arrangement of her clothes! 


So shod as when the Huntress Maid 
With thumping buskin bruised the 


glade, 
She moveth, making earth afraid. 


Against the sting of random chaff 
Her leathern gaiters circle half 
The arduous crescent of her calf, 


Unto th’ occasion timely fit, 
My love’s attire doth show her wit, 
And of her legs a little bit. 


Sorely it sticketh in my throat, 
She having nowhere to bestow ’t, 
To name the absent petticoat. 


In lieu whereof a wanton pair 
Of knickerbockers she doth wear, _ 
Full windy and with space to spare. 


Enlargéd by the bellying breeze, 
Lord! how they playfully do ease 
The urgent knocking of her knees! 


Lengthways curtailed to her taste 
A tunic circumvents her waist, 
And soothly it is passing chaste, 


Upon her head she hath a gear 
Even such as wights of ruddy cheer 
Do use in stalking of the deer. 


Haply her truant tresses mock 
Some coronal of shapelier block, 
To wit, the bounding billy-cock. 


Withal she hath a loaded gun, 
Whereat the pheasants, as they run, 
Do make a fair diversion. 


For very awe, if so she shoots, 
My hair upriseth from the roots, 
And lo! I tremble in my boots! 


A SaFe Prepicrron.—That the 
New Woman of this decade will be 
the Old Maid of the next. 


STUDIES 


THE OsTRICH AS SHE OUGHT TO BFE, 


IN ANIMAL LIFE. 


THE SEVEN ACES OF ROSEBERY. 


[Mr. St. Lor StrAcHeY has written an 
article in the Nineteenth Century, entitled, 
‘The Seven Lord Roseberies.’’] 


PARLIAMENT ’S a stage, 

And, Peers or Commoners, they are 
merely players : 

They have their exits and their 
entrances, [ parts, 

And one Peer in his time plays many 

His acts being seven stages. First 
the Home-Ruler, 

Mewling and puking in Nurse GLap- 
STONE'S arms ; 

And then the Union Scho lboy, 

‘82% with his satchel, 

And smooth-cut morning face, creep- 
ing like snail 

Unwilling to Joxr’s school. And then 
the Boss, 

Working like{ nigger, with a dithy- 
rambic ({ Socialist, 

Made to the County Council. Then a 

Full of strange aims, bearded like 
BERNARD SHAW, 

Jealous of Ground Rents, quick with 
Land to quarrel, [ment, 

Seeking the fleeting bubble, Better- 

E’en at Monopoly’s mouth. Andthen 
the Premier, 

High above Party, with a pleasant 
joke [claims ; 

On the predominant partner and his 

Full of light jests and modern mug- 

_ wumpisms ; 
And so he plays his part. The sixth 


age shifts 2 : 
Into the smooth-cheeked, inexpréssive 
Sphiox (side, 


With finger at her nose’s knowing 

Dizzy’s old pose well mimicked, 
‘‘eute” and ‘‘ wide,” 

With a cold eye and an oracular 
voice, 

Which, tuned to cynic lightness, 
puzzles much fall, 

The Radical Gidipus. Last scene of 

That ends this strange cventful 
history, 

Newmarket Rosepery, Ladas-owner, 
Lord ,— 

Sans grit, sans nous, sans go, sans 
everything ! 


ANOTHER MAN’S EARS. 


(With Apologies to the Author of ‘‘ Another Woman's Eyes,” in the 
** Jilustrated News.’’) 


BEAUTIFUL ears, indeed, beautiful ears! 

(She must be growing blind to think them fine !) 
Had you been wiser in those by-gone years, 

They might have—heard the lectures lost on mine. 


I only wish they had! (But no, no, no; 
i rd rather list long nights to Caudle-shine, 

Than let those beautiful ears—she calls them so— 
List some ‘‘ soft nothings’? murmured into mine!) 


SLOW, AND NOT QUITE SURE. 


(A Suggestion not necessarily Founded upon Facts.) 


Scrne—The Interwr of a Police Court: a_case is in course of 
disposal. The Magistrate has made up his mind to deal sum- 
mariy in the matter. 


Magistrate, And so you say that the prisoner has a bad record ? 

Policeman X. A very bad one, your Worship. We have strong 
reasons for believing that he has been in every prison in the king- 
dom for crimes of varying gravity. 
ween By the new anthropometrical system, you can identify | 

m 

Policeman X. Certainly. I have. here certificates from no less’ 

than two hundred gaol governors declaring his hair to be-the colour | 


| 


of pea-green, 


: Magistrate. And I notice the prisoner has hair of that peculiar 
ue. 

Policeman X, Certainly, your worship; and on that account I claim 
that you impose upon this man the heaviest punishment within your 
jurisdiction. 

Magistrate. And now prisoner what have you to say ? ; 

Prisoner. Merely this, that the man who last night broke into the 
jeweller’s shop was not myself but another. I had nought to do 
with the crime. The constable has sworn that the caitiff had 
peat hair. Now. I have not pea-green hair; my locks are 

ack, 

Magistrate, Assertion is not proof. By the anthropometrical 
system we can spot you. Look at yourself in the glass and you will 
see that your hair 7s pea-green, 


Prisoner. You are wrong, Sir. You see my curls are of raven 


ieee panes his wig.) Am I not right? Am I not entitled to 
release 

Magistrate. Certainly. Officers, do your duty. Release your 
prisoner ! 


[Zhe accused is liberated, and, in the company of some trusted 
pals, leaves the Court without a stain upon his character, 
and with the intention of doing a little more burgling before 
he is many hours older. Curtain. 


On reading a ‘‘Smart”’ Novel. 


H®&Avy moralities, @ /a SARAH GRAND, 
Are tedious oft, and trivial to boot; 

But some who write of Vice with a ‘‘a light hand,” 
Merit the impact of a heavy foot. 
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but a Chamber of Horrors.’ | 


IRISH CHAMBER! 
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A SEPARATE 


(After a rough Sketch by the Right Hon. J. Ch-mb-ri-n !) 
ave all been engaged in blackening each other’s characters, and painting each other’s portraits; and I venture to say that the result 


of that is not a gallery of pictures, 


[“‘ Since the defeat of the Home Rule Bill they (the Irish Party) h 
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THE COMPLAINT OF THE 
MODERN LOVER, 


My peerless but progressive Fair, 
To you my heart I proffer. 
Time was when one knew where 
you were, 
And how to make an offer. 
Now, all too swiftly you advance 
For Damon to pursue you. 
Take pity on his ignorance, 
And tell him how to woo you! 


If strong on Woman’s Rights you 
Ve a ee 
‘Upon her wrongs I’ll ponder: 
I’ll win for you a Wanderjahr, 
If I with you may wander. 
Or does Humanity enthrall ? 
Before the summer passes 
T’ll run a moral Music Hall 
To renovate the Masses, 


Say, shall I write to you in verse 
Of metre strange and frantic, 

Which by neglect of barriers 
Proves genius gigantic ? 

Is modern fiction dear to you ? 
In scandal while I grovel, 

I will endeavour to outdo 
Its most pernicious novel ! 


Beloved, of which patent creed 
Shall I uplift the banner ? 
By telepathy shall I plead, 
Or in the usual manner ? 
If after Occult Truth you grope, 
Though now 1’m no Mahatma, | 
From earthly bonds I yet might 
ope— 
For you—to free my Atma! 
Shall I by Geomancy show 
Your lot and mine united, 
The sign of Acquisitio 
Foretelling love requited ? 
Or shall I from the ey prove 
That long before I knew you 
Our fates were linked P My{|TO US AND BRING YOUR WIFE. 
modern love, Now ?” 
Oh, tell me how to woo you! 


Ais e cen 


THE NEW MAN. 
(A Fragment from the Romance of the Near Future.) 


He had waited up until two in the morning. He had watched the 
hands of the clock as they passed round the face from hour to hour. 
He had put a cloth over the supper, knowing, however, that the 
meat would be disregarded, and only the brandy and soda-water 
touched by the expected one. The poor man gazed sadly at the 
children’s toys, the tradesmen’s books that were beside him. 

‘* Not home yet,’”’ he murmured. ‘‘Ah, those dinners at the club!” 

Then he considered his past life. He remembered his wedding- 
day, when it seemed so bright and fair. He was a happy husband, 
with every prospect of a long life of wedded bliss. He loved and 
respected his wife, and felt that side by side they could travel along 
the road of existence without a rock to arrest their progress, without 
a discordant note to spoil the harmony of their song, until that song 
had ceased its music in the hush of silence. ‘Tears, A ai until 
now, flooded his eyes as he remembered the waning of. the honey- 
moon. - He recollected the anxiety of ALIcE to get back to town, to 
be off into the City. Of course he could not follow his wife into her 
business haunts; it would be immodest—nay, even improper. Still, 
he had been treated kindly, in a rough, condescending sort of way. 
He had had a Brougham, and had been allowed to visit his gentle- 
men friends. He had plenty of chats, and occasionally Aticr had 
accompanied him round the park. Then he had seen a good deal 
of his children. His daughter, however, had now gone to school, and 
his sons were always with their nursery tutor. The clock struck 
once again. ‘‘ Three, and not home yet!” 

Early morning was breaking. The poor man, pale and careworn 
re-arranged his necktie, and putting on an extra overcoat, prepare 
once more to resume the reading of a novel that had been attractin 
his attention earlier in the evening. It was called ‘* Bobby,” an 
related the adventures of a wild, thoughtless man, who was setting 
the laws of society at open defiance. 

‘* How can men write of men like this?” he murmured. ‘‘I am 
not surprised that women think badly of us when we thus paint our- 


WE’VE NOT COME TO 


She. ‘©I WAS SO GLAD TO HEAR OF YOUR MARRIAGE! 
By THE WAY, WHAT IS youR NAME 


He. ‘‘Ou, J HAVEN’T CHANGED MY NAME. 


REFLECTIONS 
(By a Well-Plucked One.) 
WHEN chapel bells rang far and 


wide, 
Why did I turn upon my side, 
And sweetly back toslumber glide? 
I wonder ! 


When zephyrs wafted on their way 
The fragrance ot the new-mown 


hay 
Why did I cut m lectures, eh ? 
I wonder ! 


Why did I moor my punt afar, 
With claret-cup and choice cigar, 
Instead of reading for the Bar ? 

I wonder ! 


Why did the Proctors always 
frown 
On meeting me without a gown, 
And ultimately send me down ? 
I wonder! 


ee did the Dons all disagree 

With my pet views on equity, 

And plough me for my LL.B. ? 
wonder ! 


Why am I now in chambers bare, 
With nothing much but debts to 


spare, 
Cash gone,and credit growing rare? 
I wonder ! 


Why do no clients seek my door 
To profit by my legal lore ? 
Will it be thus for evermore ? 

I wonder! 


‘: The New Fashion. 
THAT YET THE fashion in hair 
: The ladies now wear 
Do come | Never can last I1’ll engage: 
For though, pretty dears, 
It hideth their ears, 
It’s SHE, you KNow !” | It addeth some years to their age. 


selves, Visiting a music-hall with his female cousin! Going to 
the Zoological Gardens unattended! Oh, Bossy, Boppy, what a 
creation!’’? Then he started. There was a noise at the street-door, 
and the sound of scraping on the outside as if a latch-key were vainly 
seeking the key-hole. ‘Then the portal slowly opened and a cloaked 
figure lurched rather than walked in. 

‘*Oh AricEe!” cried the frightened husband, wringing his hands 
in dismay. ‘‘ Is there anything the matter?”’ 

‘* Nothing, absolutely nothing,” was the indistinct reply. ‘‘ Fact is 
I don’t think the salmon——” 

And then the new-comer enterel the dining-room, and there was 
the sound of the effervescence of soda-water. 

The poor husband sighed, mournfully turned off the gas, and went 
anton to bed. 

‘* Oh wife,’’ murmured the aggrieved husband, as he mounted the 
stairs, ‘‘ you cannot help bringing woe to man, for unless you did 
so you would not be a woe-man.”’ 

And bursting into tears at this sad pleasantry, the poor chap 
disappeared into the darkness. 


COINCIDENCE’S LONG ARM. 


Dear Srr,—May I draw your attention to a series of domestic 
occurrences which illustrate the distressing and increasing tendency 
of this fin-de-siécle age? I say fin-de-siecle because as it has got to 
come in somehow, it may as well be said at once. At breakfast yes- 
terday the bacon was wretchedly cooked: My wife said, ‘It’s the 
fault of the New Cook,’’ which was all the satisfaction or explanation 
that I got. I found my study disguised in an apparent tidiness, 
achieved at the cost of a complete confusion of my papers, which had 
been tidied away in a manner that completely defied detection, My 
wife only answered, ‘‘ Oh, it’s that New Housemaid.” That night 
we went to the theatre. Thename of the play was The New Woman, 
Then I understood the true inwardness of all my previous experi- 
ences. The moral is so clear that I do not propose to draw any. 

The Cedars, Sept. 29. Norra NEWMAN. 
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LETTERS FROM A DEBUTANTE. 


JeaREst Marsorie,—It is really quite time you gave me some 
nce of your valuable advice. T hanks to you, I was not such an 
utter failure in my first season as I expected. After a month at 
home (my people doathe the new way I do my hair, and it seemed, I 
am ashamed to say, a little oy thoes, ae come to stay again 

i on TAYMERS at their country house. 
ete Sh 4 You rentaniiee I refused the man who 
did conjuring tricks? He has written to 
me since to say he sees now how right 
was—rather crushing! I also fully en- 
tended to refuse Captain MASHINGTON. 
But he went to Dinard without giving me 
the opportunity, and I hear he has been 
playing tennis there the whole day with 
Mrs, Lorne Hopper. I am sure I hope 
he enjoyedit. She is what you or I would 
consider rather old, but is said to be per- 
fectly charming, and of course looks 
fifteen years younger than her youngest 
daughter. : 

It seems rather strange, doesn’t it, 
Mansorix, that after being so wonderfully 
sensible all the season, I should suddenly 
. do something quite idiotic in September ? 
RUNS However, I have ; andI want you to help 

: me out of it. I'll tell you all, if youll 
promise not tolaugh. When I first came, I was ‘‘thrown,” as people 
say, a good deal with the TaymEr’s nephew—OrIEL CRAMPTON who 
has just left Oxford. I was told he was very serious, rather shy, 
philanthropic, and has ‘‘ views”’ ; also that he had done a great deal 
of good in the West End. This interested me, and I tried to draw 
him out. They had omitted to mention that he was dreadfully sus- 
ceptible. We talked for Aowrs in the garden, nearly all the time— 
at first—about the housing of the rich and horrible cases of over- 
crowding—x«t London parties. He was very earnest and ascetic (he 
never drinks anything but hot water, and doesn’t smoke); he lent me 
books—he is rather handsome—and—gradually—somehow I found I 
had drifted into an absurd sort of private half-engagement! Yes— 
I have actually a bangle rivetted on—with a date inside—the date I 
was insane enough to agree—— Isn't it dreadful? 

ORIEL will be wel! off, but he intends to spend all his money on 
founding model slums, where the people are to be teetotallers and do 
bootmaking or something, and be a happy little colony. OrtrEL’s 
views may necessitate his doing a little cobbling himself—just to set 
an example. I was enormously impressed by this at first; but I am 
afraid I have become frivolous again. Some other people have come 
here, including a nice boy they call Basy Beaumont. He is 
really almost nineteen, but wonderfully well preserved, very clever, 
and so cynical that he is quite an optimist. Almost directly, he 
asked me how long I had known OrtEL Crampton. I said about a 
fortnight. ‘‘Ah! then you must be engaged to him. Poor old 
OrteEL! He’s really quite extraordinarily old-fashioned.” 

‘* How old is he ?”’ I asked, in faltering tones. 

** He has rather a way of pretending to be young, I fancy. But he 
must be four-and-twenty if heisaday. Youneed not say I told you.” 

It’s evidently the fashion to be very young—for men, at least. 
Sometimes I wish it were the fashion to be old enough to know 
better. If Onrer really has been engaged before, and may be again, 
and if getting engaged to people is only a sort of habit of his, perhaps 
he would not mind so very much if I were to break it off. 

Basy Braumont is (he says himself) ‘‘frankly Pagan.’ He 
thinks ORrzx too serious for me, and advises me to marry at leisure 
as I am quite sure, anyhow, to repent in haste. He wanted to send 
a paragraph to the Post to say ‘‘ A marriage has been arranged, and 
will shortly be broken off, between Mr. Orren Crampton and Miss 
GLADYS MAYFIELD, younger daughter,” and so on. 

Last night, when we were playing games, OrrEL went out while we 
thought of a word, and he got quite angry with me because I had said 
the moon was ‘‘ vegetable” and he said it was ‘‘mineral.”’ He may 
be right, or he may not—I daresay he is—but still he need not be 
touchy, and refuse to play any more, and sulk all the evening. 

I am afraid I should not be happy with him. He collects postage 
stamps, too, which Repression me dreadfully. 

Please write and tell me what to do—or rather, how to do it 
one get a bangle rivetted off? ... Ihave just heard that the LonnE 
Hoppers and Captain Masnineton are coming to play tennis on 
Sunday! Of course, I shall show absolute indi cranoa i wired at 
bay to oe for my new dress. Mrs, Hopprr may as well see si 
b fon iy raeacde ae is always changing his clothes, and has two 

utton-holes sent down from London daily. He says he “intend 
revive the gardenia.” ,.. Onret has just ii ame ye ¥ to 
walk before dinner.’ Aren’t we utterl: iieniiet eee 
¢ y unsuited to each other ? 
Your loving friend, GLADYS, 
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THE GENERAL LITERARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED. 
CAPITAL £100,000,000, IN 20,000,000 SHarEs or £5 BACH, 


Tx1s Company has been formed to acquire, combine into one, and 
carry on the various old-established businesses of literary reviewing 
hitherto carried on separately by Messrs. ANDREW Lane (who wl 
join the Board after allotment), Grant ALLEN, W. E, GLADSTONE, 
A, DD. Tea eet O'Connor, WALTER Besant, ELKIN 
Marnews, Joun Lang, Q., A.T.Q.C., QuittER CoucH, RicHsRD 
LE GALLIENNE, and others. All these gentlemen have consented to act 
as Directors. The advantages of the scheme ua mela 
are obvious. Hitherto critical opinion, as (a 
printed in the daily, weekly, and monthly fi 3 
press, has been so diversified asto make it , A aha 
impossible for the public to form a settled MK Ac 
judgment on books. For instance, a work Jem anit} 
may be described in one place as ‘* possess- ‘YW 
ing in the highest degree the master quali- | 
ties of brilliant humour and profound 
pathos”; while, in another notice, pub- 
lished on the same day, it may be con- 
demned as ‘‘ an essay in stupid buffoonery, 
which mistakes inversion for paradox, and 
makes a parade of sentiment as laughable 
as its efforts at humour are melancholy.” \ 
It is the intention of the Directors to | : 
change all this. Frequent Board-Meetings will be held, at which all 
books sent for review will be carefully considered, with a view to 
deciding how they shall be treated. The decisions thus come to will 
be carried out in a series of articles extending with absolute uni- 
formity over the whole field of contemporary literature. 

; PROFITS. 

The profits of the business to be thus carried on must be gigantic. 
After a careful inspection of the books of all British newspapers the 
well-known accountants Messrs. LeckrR AND BALLANCE have in- 
formed the Directors that the gains of these papers from reviewing 
and literary gossip alone amount to £10,632,009 12s. 7d. annually. As 
these papers will henceforth, on their literary side, be worked by the 
Directors with all the latest improvements, even larger gains may be 
looked for in the immediate future. 


BOOMING, 

This department will be managed by a paragraphist of unrivalled 
experience, who will have under his orders a large staff of skilled 
assistants thoroughly instructed in the use of the new patent 
mitrailleuse Boomerangs, ten of which will be fixed in the chiet office 
of the Company at No. 1, Log Rolls Yard. Literary shareholders to 
the amount of £500 and upwards will be entitled to a preferential 
boom by way of bonus. 


are) 


BLUDGEON WORK. 

_ For this style of reviewing a separate department has been estab- 
lished, under the joint management of three well-known literary 
failures, Messrs. Scrrptey, FisLey aND GLIBLEY. By a caretul 
imitation of the worst models, and by assiduously cultivating their 
own natural coarseness, the managers anticipate very remarkable 
results. Style will be no object, but every worker in this depart- 
ment will be expected to provide his own rhinoceros hide and stock of 
allusions to RaBenars. Allholders of less than three shares will come 
under the operation of this department. The Company intend shortly, 
however, to issue £10 debentures, the owners of which will be per- 
mitted once a year to ballot for the privilege of reviewing the book of 
one of their friends, . 

. INSURANCE SCHEME, 

The Directors propose to organise a scheme of insurance against 
hostile reviews and obdurate editors. For an annual payment of £24 
an insurer will be entitled to one favourable review during the year ; 
for £30 he will be absolutely guaranteed against unfavourable 
criticism. A small yearly payment, varying according to age, will en- 
title his widow to claim £1000 at his death upon furnishing a certifi- 
cate, signed by Mr. Besant and the family doctor, that he died after 
reading an unfavourable notice of one of his books. All literary men, 
however, are recommended to subscribe £30 a year, thus obtaining a 
life-long immunity from depreciation. 

fe isoee FEMALE BRANCH. 

This will be known as the ‘‘ George Department,” and will be con- 
trolled by four new women of advanced views. Cigarettes, latch- 
keys, and a summary of divorce court proceedings will be kept on the 
premises. Novels turned out while you wait. Mrs. Lynn Linton 
will not be admitted during office hours. 


SometHine New rn tue Drama.—Mr. Henry Irvine, it appears, 
has made a great hit in a one-part piece written by Dr. Conan 
Doytz, entitled 4 Story of Waterloo. Probably Mr. J. L. Tooru 
will follow it up with 4 Story of Brandy-and- Waterloo, in which 
our cheerful comedian will appear as a regular Wetter ’un. 


OcrosER 13, 1894.] 


MAKING THE RUNNING WITH “THE DERBY WINNER.” 


DxuRIOLANUS has scored another success. And why not? Surely 
he deserves it, for, with the assistance of his two collaborators, CEcIL 
RateieH and Henry Hamrnron, Sir Auevstvs Harntis has trained 
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‘Three to One on.”’ 


a Derby winner that will carry all before him over the Drury Lane 
course until the place is required for the pantomime. And the train- 
ing has been most judicious. The problem the three 
stable companions (for the piece is nothing if not 
horsey) set themselves was to produce a drama that 
would fill the Grand National Theatre both before and 
behind the curtain. This problem they have solved 
to the satisfaction of all parties. 

The method adopted is simple enough. Take, for 
instance, the First Act. One of the authors no doubt 
suggested the interior of a country house. ‘ Quite 
so,” says DRURIOLANUS, ‘‘a nobleman’s country house. 
I will show you how to do it.’”? And he does. ‘'O 
Todgers’s can do it when it likes!’’ Gorgeous hall 
with a billiard table thrown in at the back to give 
an idea of the luxury and magnitude. And then the 
company! Earls and Countesses and Lords and 
Ladies and a Duchess! Why, even the villain is a 
major in a crack cavalry regiment, and the low 
comedian a surgeon who has worn the Queen’s uni- 
form. Apparently to give the latter additional aris- 
tocratic gloss, the Duchess is made to be in love with 
him. And the plot? Why, of course. Let Miss 
Atma STANLEY arrive direct from India to sow dis- 
cord between my Lord the hero and my Lady the 
heroine. This she does, looking charming in her 
villainy, and wearing a striking costume. My Lord 
tells her ‘‘ to begone”’ (a most unreasonable request, 
by the way, as she has arrived at the Hall in the 
middle of the night, with evidently any number of ; 
boxes), but she won’t. Miss Atma Sranuery prefers to faint in 
my Lord's arms, to the great indignation of my Lady. Tableau 
and curtain. : 

Next, please. The Downs, and a trial of the ’osses. Then we 
have a meet of horses, saddle and otherwise. The ‘‘ otherwise” are 
harnessed to a pony-chaise that looks as if it had come from the 
Lowther Arcade. Miss ALMA STANLEY rides in on.a steed of her 
own. My Lord, the hero, objects to the gracious presence of this fair 
equestrian, and gets a horse-whipping for his trouble. Then the 
trial comes off. The noble animals canter across the stage. The 
dramatis persone describe their progress to one another as they make 
the running behind the scenes, All first-rate and life-like. Haven’t 
we seen it ourselves in the early morn? Then they reappear (amidst | 
immense enthusiasm) as cardboard profile in the distance, to make 
a final entry in the horseflesh from the O. P. wings. Capitally done, | 
and a great success. Stalls, Circle, Pit, Boxes, and Gallery, all de- 
lighted. Soare they with the military ballat York. Nearly everybody | 
in uniform, Hussars, Gunners, Highlanders, Fusileers, and Yeomen. | 
My Lord the hero pad as Colonel of his county Yeomanry. Quite, 
right, he has left the service, and taken to the reserve. Then there | 
is the cotillion, and my Lord finds himself, to his surprise, dancing 
with Miss Atma Srantey. He is again caught by my Lady, the 
heroine (the poor chap is always compromising himself at the wrong | 
moment), and there is of course only one solution to this embar- | 
rassing situation, and that is,—curtain. No better ball scene been on | 
the stage for years. Drurioianvs has all the details at his finger- | 
tips, and the ball at his feet. Keep it rolling! | 
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In the next Act we find that the Countess, in full ball costume, 
has eloped with the Villainous Major to a hotel. My Lady has 
allowed her companion to describe themselves as Mr. and Mrs. 
So-and-So in the porter’s book. But thus far and no farther. When 
the Major politely begs the loan of her heart, the Countess bids him 
go, and treats him really with absolute rudeness. The Major, 
after a terrible struggle with my Lady, in which he gets the worst of 
it, is completely crushed, and probably inwardly laments the very 
considerable expense to which he must have been put by the elope- | 
ment. At this crisis enter my Lord the hero. Row and tableau. 
After this, the audience feels that the correct prescription is to cut 
the dialogue and come to the ‘‘’osses.” And toa great extent this 
prescription is adopted. There is a first-class scene of a sale at |. 
Tattersall’s, and a very realistic view of the finish at the Derby. The 
throng cheer behind the curtain, and so does the throng in front of it. 
The task is complete: both sides of the green baize are crowded with 
excited people. 

It is exceptionally good. Scenery, music, general stage manage- | 
ment, and incidental music all excellent. Mrs. Joun Woop first- 
rate, as good as ever, and Miss ArMA STANLEY greatly distinguishes 
herself. So does Mr. CARTWRIGHT as the most matter-of-fact villain 
that ‘‘in this distressful country has ever yet been seen.’”?’ When 
he murders, or ruins, or seriously inconveniences anyone, he observes 
sotto voce to himself, in a tone that would be equally appropriate 
were he thanking an omnibus conductor for giving him change 
for sixpence, ‘‘I thought I should do it.’ Then Mr. ARTHUR | 
BourcHieR and Miss Beatrice Lams as My Lord and My Lady 
could not be better. And Miss Pattre Browne, Miss L..Moopiz, 
and Miss Hretrir Deng, all the right people in the right places, as 
are both Mr. GrorGr Grpprns and Mr. Lionret Rienoitp. To sum 
up, Zhe Derby Winner has won, and Sir Drurtoranus has more 
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than satisfied his enthusiastic backers the public, and he and they 
will have a real good run for their money. 3 


IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


[‘‘ Saran Granp has contributed an article on ‘ Should irascible Old Gen- 
tlemen be taught to Knit?’ to the forthcoming issue of ‘ Phil May’s 
Winter Annual.’ ’—Evening paper, October 2.] 

Tuts will shortly be followed by a series of papers on the following 
subjects :—‘‘ Shall hysterical Old Ladies be encouraged to smoke ?”’ 

‘Should elderly, short-tempered Dowagers be permitted to use bad 
language P”’ 

‘* Shall Octogenarian Barmaids be obliged to flirt ?”’ 

‘* May decayed Duchesses play pitch-and-toss P”’ 4 

‘‘Shall Professional Beauties of a certain age be compulsorily 
retired ? ” 

‘* Are Burlesque Actresses of over forty years’ standing to attend 
Sunday-school ? ”’ ; 

‘* May Ballet-girls teach their grand-children to knit ?” 

‘* Should ecross-eyed Viscountesses catch flies?” _ 

‘Ought Old Girls generally to make use of slang ?”’ 

‘Should Prima donnas in their dotage wear blue pinafores ?”’ 

‘‘Can the ‘Shirt-front Brigade’ be taught ‘ good form’ ?”’ 

‘‘ May Lady Novelists dispense with the historic present ?” 

“‘ Should much-married Adventuresses read The Family Herald ? 

‘* May timid Gentlewomen join the Pioneer Club?” 
Ard *‘ Is not the New Woman played out ft” 


[Octonsr 13, 1894. | 
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“I’M GETTING A BIG GIRL NOW!” 


Miss UNIFIED LONDON PUTTING AWAY ALL HER PRETTY Toys AND PLAYTHINGS. 
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Young Mr. Green (who wants a Hunter for the coming Season), ‘‘ YA—AS ; BUT HE’S GOT SUCH A SEEDY Tatu!” 


Dealer. ‘‘Seepy? Aun, THAT ’S IT! 
BIN A BIT BACKARD THIS SEASON!” 


“I’M GETTING A BIC CIRL NCW!” 


(Sone For Miss UNIFIED LONDON.) 
Arr—‘‘ I’m Getting a Big Girl Now !” 


I ’veE had all the pleasures belonging to youth, 
Its sweetmeats, its larks, and its toys. 
But I find, with regret, what is really the 
truth, 
That girls will grow old, just like boys. 
I’d like still to play in the jolly old way, 
But the world will not let me somehow. 
I know what it means; I am now in my 
teens. 
Yes; I’m getting a big girl now! 
Chorus. 
I’m getting a big girl now, 
And they tell me it ’s time I knew how 
To behave more lke one, 


And in toys find less fun ; 
For I’m getting a big girl now! 


L’ve had a good time for a number of years, 
And I’m sure I’m not anxious to change, 
But the very best swim there is somebody 

queers. 
They won’t let me alone—it’s so strange ! 
It does give one a shock ; but I’ve outgrown 
my frock, 
My girdle won’t meet anyhow ; 
They’re beginning to quiz. Ah! I see how 
it is; 
I’m getting a big girl now 
Chorus. 
I’m getting a big girl now, 
f I romp someone kicks up a row, 
They tell me I chuck 
Too much money on “ tuck” !— 
Ah! I’m getting a big girl now! 


JUST GERMINATIN’, IT IS, 


WANT 0’ SUNSHINE, YER SEE. 


LoR’ BLESS Y’, THINGS IS MOSTLY 


I know there’s a party who’s anxious to spoil} I am such a whopper, it may be im- 


My nice little games at Guildhall. 
He growls ‘‘turn up turtle and toys, Miss, 
and foz!, 
Gog and Magog are no good at all. 
Your coaches, and horses, and tin-armoured 
forces, 
Are babyish bosh, and bow-wow! 
You must scorn grub and ease—like those 
good L.C.C.’s— 
For you’re getting a big girl now! 


Chorus. 


‘*You are getting a big girl now; 

You must turn up the tuck-shop I vow. 
A cut of cold mutton 
Go take—with good Hurron! 

For you’re getting a big girl now!” 


I own that I hate to be talked to like this 
And as to those L.C.C. prigs ; 
They always hold up as a ‘‘ Model for Miss,” 
I’ll give ’em beans yet—please the pigs ! 
Me fussy and frugal like dowdy McDov- 
GALL P— 
Well—well ; no use raising a row 
Like all girls and boys I must give up my 
For I’m getting a big girl now! [toys. 
Chorus. 
Yes, I’m getting a big girl now; 
My dollies must go anyhow ; 
And as to the tuck 
I must cut it—worse luck ! 
For I’m getting a big girl now 


Good-bye, dear old toys! I am getting too 
big 
For dolls, dressing up, and—bohoo! = [dig. 


Gog! Magog!! Alas!!! Isit quite infra 
To drop a few tears over you ? 


’ 


! 


roper, 
But—there, I am blubbing—zcow-wow ! 
Good-bye, rose and myrtle! Farewell toys 
and turtle! 
I’m getting a big girl now. 


Chorus. 


Yes, I’m getting a big girl now, 
(And feel doocedly sorry somehow, ) 
In Unification 
They think there’s salvation 
For one, who’s a big girl now! 


MUDDY MILAN. 


Once I thought that you could boast 
Such a perfect southern sky, 

Flecked with summer clouds at most ; 
Always sunny, always dry, 

Warm enough, perhaps, to grill an 

Englishman, O muddy Milan! 


Now I find you soaking wet, 
Underneath an English sky ; 
Pavements, medieval yet, 
Whence mud splashes ever fig ; 
And, to make one damp and ill, an 
Endless downpour, muddy Milan! 


Though you boast such works of art, 
Where is that unclouded sky ? 
Muddy Milan, we must part, 
I shall gladly say good-bye, 
Pack, and pay my little bill—an 
Artless thing—and leave you, Milan. 


A Reatty ‘SS INDEPENDENT OF LABOUR 
| Party.’—Mr. Kerr HaArpig, M P. 
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LYRE AND LANCET. 
(A Story in Scenes. ) 
PART XV.—TRAPPED! 


. T Y 29 7) Verne y b 
ENE XXIV.—A Gallery outside the Verney Chamber. 
Sc Tiwe—A dout 10.15. 


Tndershell (to himself, as he emerges from a back staircase). 
I ec tie \ the corridor? The Boy said the name of the room 
was painted up over the door.... Ah, there it is; and, yes, 
Mr. SpurkEwt’s name on a card.... The door is ajar; he is 
probably waiting for me inside. I shall meet him quite temperately, 
treat it simply as a—— (He enters; a waste-paper basket, contain- 
ing an ingenious arrangement of ‘— and solid substances, descends 
on his head.) What the devil do you mean, Sir, by this out- 
rageous——? All dark! Nobody here! Is there a general con- 


j to insult me? Have I been lured up here for a brutal—— 
Me egnecns, burs (With cold dignity, 


(SPURRELL bursts in.) Ah, there you are, Sir! 
through the lattice-work of the 
basket.) Will you kindly explain 
what this means ? 
Spurrell, Wait till I strike a 
light. os lighting a pair of 
candles.) Well, Sir, if you don’t 
know why you’re ramping about 
like that under a waste-paper 
basket, I can hardly be expected 


Und. IT was determined not to 
remove it until somebody came 
in ; it fell on my head the moment 
I entered; it contained some- 
thing in a soap-dish, which has 
wetted my face. You may laugh, 
Sir, but if thisis a sample of your 
aristocratic-—— 

Spurr. If you could only see 
yourself! But Z’d nothing to do 
with it, ’pon my word I hadn't; 
only just this minute got away 
from the hall.... Zknow! It’s 
that sulky young beggar, BEAr- 
PARK. I remember he slipped cff 
on some excuse or other just now. 
He must have come in here and 
fixed that affair up for me—con- 
found him! 

Und. I think I’m the person 
most entitled to—— But no 
matter; it is merely one insult 
more among so many. I came 
here, Sir, for a purpose, as you 
are aware. 

Spurr. (ruefully). Your dress 
lathes ? All right, you shall 
have them directly. I wouldn’t 
have put ’em on if I’d known 
they ’d be wanted so soon. 

Und, I should have thought 
your own would have been more 
comfortable. 

Spurr. More comfortable! I 
believe you. Why, I assure you 
I feel like a Bath bun in a baby’s 
sock! But how wasI to know ? 
You shouldn't leave your things 
about like that! 


D2 


“ He suddenly comes face to 


Spurr. I know that as well as you do. Don’t you suppose I’m 


unacquainted with the usages of society! Why, I’ve stayed in 
ee ennes, at trees many a time ies it was aie eger 
iress—even for high tea! 

busines, een g ut coming down, as I did, on 
0 when I found them all as chummy and friendly as possible, and 
foe folly fo ame pe meee is course,—why, I ua tell you I was 
: 0 get hold of anything in th 
and white choker to be over pares i pene 6 Na 


Und. You seem to have been more fortunate i i 
n your reception th 
Sipe Thad not the advantage of being here in r bahia 


Spurr. Well, it wasn’t that 
a celebrity in my way. 
_ Und. I should hardly 
tion here, 


ripe = aes 


altogether. 
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entered my head that I should want my dress suit. | 


You see, I’m a kind of. 


have thought that would be a recommenda- | 


— TT Nero 
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Spurr. I was surprised myself to find what a lot they thought of 
it; but, bless you, they’re all as civil as shopwalkers; and, as for 
‘the ladies, why, the old Countess and Lady Matstm and Lady RHODA 
'couldn’t be more complimentary if 1’d won the Victoria Cross, instead 
of getting a first prize for breeding and exhibiting a bull bitch at 
|Crurt’s Dog Show! __ ae ; 
| Und. (bitterly, to himself). And this is our aristocracy! They 
make a bosom friend of a breeder of dogs; and find a poet only fit to 
associate with their servants! What athemefora satirist! (A/loud.) 
‘I see nothing to wonder at. You possess precisely the social qualifi- 
cations most likely to appeal to the leisured class. 
Spurr. Oh, there’s a lot of humbug init, mind you! Most of ’em 
know about as much of the points of a bull as the points of a compass, 
only they let on to know a lot because they think it’s smart. And 
some of ’em are after a pup from old Drummy’s next litter. J see 
through all that, you know! 

Und. You are a cynic, I observe, Sir. But possibly the nature of 
the business which brings you here renders them—— 

Spurr. That’s the rummest 
thing about it. I haven’t heard 
a word about that yet. I’m in 
the veterinary profession, you 
know. Well, they sent for me to 
see some blooming horse, and 
never even ask me to go near it! 
Seems odd, don’t it ? 

Und. (to himself). I had to go 
near the blooming horse! Now I 
begin to understand; the very 
servants did not expect to find a 
professional vet in any compan 
but their own! (Aloud.) I-— 
trust that the horse will not 
suffer through any delay. 

Spurr. So do 1; but how do I 
know that some ignorant duffer 
mayn’t be treating him for the 
wrong thing? It may be all up 
with the animal before I get a 
chance of seeing what I can do! 

Und. (to himself). If he knew 
how near I went to getting the 
poor beast shot! But I needn’t 
mention that now. 

Spurr. I don’t say it isn’t gra- 
tifying to be treated like a swell, 
but I’ve got my professional re- 
putation to consider, you know; | 
and if. they’re going to take 
up all my time talking about 
Andromeda 

Und. (with a start). -Andro-— 
meda! They have been talking | 
about Andromeda? To you! 
Then it’s vou who— 

Spurr, Haven’t I been telling 
you? I should just jolly well | 
think they hare been talking 
about her! So you didn’t know 
my bull’s name was Andromeda 
before, eh? But you seem to 
have heard of her, too! 

Und. (slowly). I—I have heard - 
cf Andromeda—yes. 

[He drops into a chair, dazed. 

Spurr. (complacently). It’s 
eid that pare e- 
seems to have spread. Why, 
even the old Bishop— _ But, I say, you’re iecline eaten queen : 
anything the matter with you, old fellow ? 

Und. (faintly). Nothing—nothing, I—TI feel a little giddy, that’s 
all. I shall be better presently. [ He conceals his face. 
_ Spurr. (in concern). It was having that basket down on your head 
like that. Too bad! Here, I’ll get you some water. (He bustles 
about.) I don’t know if you’re aware of it, old chap, but you’re in 
a Bae dooce of a mess! 

nd. (motioning him away irritably). Do you suppose I don’t know 
that? For heaven’s sake, don't span to rel iceece alone! ... I 
want to think—I want to think. (Zo himself.) I see it all now! 
I’ve made a hideous mistake! I thought these CULVERINS were 
deliberately — And all the time—— Oh, what an unspeakable 
idiot I’ve been!... And I can’t even explain!... The only 
thing to do is to escape before this fellow suspects the truth. It’s 
lucky I ordered that carriage! (Aloud, rising.) I’m all right 


now; and—and I can’t stay here any 1 - i ir 
| ediceatly | y y longer. Iam leaving directly 


— es 


Cael. is usual. Sieetee face with his own reflection.” 
people to come to a place like this provided with evening clothes of | 
their own. is 
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Spurr. You must yive me time to get out of this toggery, old 
chap; you’ll have to pick me out of it like a lobster ! 

Und. (wildly). The clothes? Nevermind them now. I can’t wait. 
Keep them ! 

Spurr. Do you really mean it, old fellow? If you could spare ’em 
a bit longer, I’d be no end obliged. Because, you see, I promised 
Lady RHopaA to come and finish a talk we were having, and they ’ve 
taken away my own things to brush, so I haven’t a rag to go down in 
except these, and they’d all think it so rude if I went to bed now! 

Und. (impatiently). I tell you you may keep them, if you’ll only 
go away! 
Spurr. But where am I to send the things to when I’ve done with 


em 
Tnd, What do I—— Stay, here’s my card. Send them to that 
address. Now go and finish your evening! 

Spurr. (gratefully). You are a rattling good chap, and no mistake! 
Though I’m hanged if I can quite make out what you’re doing here, 
you know! 

_ Und. It’s not at all necessary that you should know. I am leay- 
ing immediately, and—and I don’t wish Sir Rupert or Lady Cut- 
VERIN to hear of this—you understand ? 

Spurr. Well, it’s no business of mine; you’ve behaved devilish 
well to me, and I’m not surprised that you’d rather not be seen in 
the state you’rein. I shouldn’t like it myself! 

Und. State? What state? 

Spurr. Ah, I wondered whether you knew. You'll see what 
I mean when you’ve had a look at yourself in the glass. I daresay 
itll come off right enough. I can’t stop. Ta, ta, old fellow, and 
thanks awfully! [ He goes out. 

Und. (alone), What does he mean? But I’ve no time to waste. 
Where have they put my portmanteau? I can’t give up everything. 
(He hunts round the room, and eventually discovers a door leading 
ento a small dressing-room.) Ah, it’s inthere. I’ll get it out, and 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Our GroRGE DU MAuRIER is in analagous case to that of a 
dramatic character of whom he may possibly have heard. MM. Jour- 
dain one day happed upon the discovery that he had been talking 
prose all his life without knowing it. Mr. pu Maurier has lived 

through half a century-master of an 
exquisite style, and only now makes 
the discovery known to the world. 
Plain indications of the fact were 
given in Peter Ibbetson. But in re- 
spect of style and in other matters, 
Trilby, just published by Oscoop, 
McItvainE & Co., is a prodigious im- 
provement. That a man who has 
made his mark in pencil should, on 
taking up his pen, disclose possession 
of the rare gift of style, strikes the 
literary person with more marvel even 
than is evoked by discovery of a new 
novelist who can construct a plot and 
delineate character. Mr. pu MAURIER 
has rich endowment of all these gifts, 
which shine on every page of Trilby. 
He has, moreover, given us a new 
thing quite apart from the run of 
English novels. Henri’! MuRGER was 
before him with a deathless book in 
which life in the Quartier Latin is 
powerfully and tenderly portrayed. 
Mr. pu MaurreEr’s chapters on student 
life in Paris need not fear comparison 
with La Vie de Boheme, which is 
praise of the kind Sir Hunert Sranrtey hoarded. Beyond that, 
growing out of it, is the boldly conceived, firmly-drawn, and charm- 
ingly coloured character of Trilby, with her curious entourage, her 
varied life, and her tragic end. Little Billee, in whom some will 
find revived lost memories of a dear friend, is a charming personality, 
whilst Zaffy and the Laird are live men. With such wealth of 
material and such felicity of touch, Mr. pv MAuRIER might well have 
foregone the temptation of allowing Little Billee to hold forth on 
theological subjects to his dog, at a length inevitable in the pulpit, 
but a little out of place as an interlude in a novel. This passage 
supplies a jarring note in an otherwise almost perfect symphony. 

One turns with eagerness to the Life of Frances Power Cobbe, 
more especially when it bears the honoured emprimatur of BENTLEY. 
Miss Cope has lived long, enjoying full opportunity of seeing things 
and people. She ought to have written a good book. ‘‘ Instead of 
which,” as the judge once said, she presents a slovenly-written, ill- 
digested mass of miscellaneous matter, including whole chapters 
devoted to digests of her published works. Pleas 
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Accompanying Trilby. 


ed with herself ' 


put my things in. (As he rushes back, he suddenly comes face to face 
with his own reflection ‘in a cheval glass.) Wh—who’s that ?4, Can 
this—this piebald horror possibly be—me ? How——? Ah,"it was 
mk in that infernal basket—not water! And my hair’s full of 
flour! I can’t go into a hotel like this, they’d think I was an escaped 
lunatic! (He flies to a wash-hand stand, and scrubs and sluces 
desperately, after which he inspects the result in the mirror.) It’s 
not nearly off yet! Will anything get rid of this streakiness? (He 
soaps and scrubs once more.) And the flour’s caked in my hair 
now! I must brush it all out before I am fit to beseen. (He 
gradually, after infinite toil, succeeds in making himsel ‘slightly 
more presentable.) Is the carriage waiting for me all this time? 
(He pitches things into his portmanteau in a frantic flurry.) 
What’s that? Some one’s coming! [He listens. 

Tredwell (outside). It’s my conviction you’ve been telling me a 
pack o’ lies, you young rascal. For what hearthly business that feller 
UNDERSHELL could ’ave in the Verney—— However, J’Ill soon see 
how itis. (He knocks.) Is anyone in ’ere ? 

Und. (to himself, distractedly). He mustn’t find me here! Yet, 
where—— Ah, it’s the only place! [He blows out the candles, and 
darts into the dressing-room as TREDWELL enters. 

Tred. Theboy’sright. He zsinhere; them candles is smouldering 
still. (He relights one, and looks under the bed.) You’d better 
come out o’ that, UNDERSHELL, and give an account of yourself—do 
you ’’earme?... Heain’t under there! (He tries the dressing-room 
door ; UNDERSHELL holds his breath, and clings desperately to the 
handle.) Very well, Sir, I know you’re there, and I ’ve no time to 
trouble with you at present, so you may as well stay where you are 
till you’re wanted. I’ve’eard o’ your goings-on from Mr. ADAms, 
and I shall ’ave to fetch Sir Rupert up to ’ave a talk with you by- 
and-by. [He turns the key upon him, and goes. 

Und. (to himself, overwhelmed, as the Butler's step is heard 
retreating). And I came down here to assert the dignity of Literature ! 


from most aspects, she particularly admires her literary style. There 
is a passage in the book where she: plaintively apprehends that, lost 
in adrniraten of her style, readers may miss the true purpose and 
importance of her writing ;—this in volumes that bristle with such 
monstrosities as ‘‘ compared to,” ‘‘ disapproved of,” and ‘‘ from 
thence,” the latter a favourite foible of Miss CoBBE’s style. In the 
second volume there are some attempts at what was naturally 
looked for, to wit, reminiscences of people the present generation 
would like to meet. But the burly, complacent figure of the diarist 
intervenes just as they come into view. She tells us what she said 
to them, not, what we are burning to hear, what they said to her. 
On the whole, looked at through Miss CoBpBer’s spectacles, they were 
a poor lot. Of Renan she writes, ‘‘ The impression he has left on 
me is one of disappointment and short-falling.’”’ Short-falling is 
‘* style’? of the athletic order, and, my Baronite vaguely surmises, is 
the opposite of high jumping. As to poor CARLYLE, Miss CopsBE “‘never 
shared the admiration felt for him by so many able men.” GEORGE 
Borrow, who wrote The Bible in Spain, she “never liked, think- 
ing him more or less a hypocrite.” Professor TYNDAL 1s more 
in favour, since, in reply to the gift of one of Miss Copsr’s instruct- 
ive books, the Professor wrote an acknowledgment, the exquisite 
irony of which his correspondent evidently does not see. One other 
partial concession is made in a passage sublime in its fatuousness. 
Speaking of one of her books, of which the fortunate reader will find 
a full summary in the first volume, Miss CoppE says, ‘‘ It was very 
favourably reviewed, but some of my fellow Theists rather disap- 
proved of the tribute I had paid to Christ.’ The volumes bear on 
the front the CoppE coat of arms and motto. The family may, we 
are assured, be traced back through four centuries, and, even in the 
present degenerate days, is highly connected. 

Whilst the great heart of the people is considering whether it 
shall throb against the House of Lords or whether it shall forbear, 
Mr. Swirrt MacNerrr, Q.C., M.P., has delivered at that ancient 
institution what the Marchioness was accustomed to deseribe as ‘‘ a 
wonner.” Titled Corruption is the alluring style of the neatly- 
bound volume issued by Fisher Unwin. There is, my Baronite 
says, a touch of artistic genius in the contrast between the plain, 
unassuming calico binding of the book and the blood and thunder 
that rolls through its pages. It is ‘‘ the sordid origin of some Irish 
peerages”’ that Mr. Swrer MacNeritt undertakes to set forth. 
Perhaps if he were solely responsible for the work, its startling 
statements might be dismissed as coloured by fervid fancy. He, 
however, supports himself with the dictum of Mr. Lecxy, ‘‘ the 
majority of Irish titles are historically connected with memories not 
of honour but of shame,” and illustrates it by extracts from con- 
fidential letters of Lords Lieutenants of Ireland, | recommending 
gentlemen for the peerage. Altogether an interesting withdrawal 
of the curtain dropped before passages in the history of Ireland on 
the eve of the Union. 

Signed and approved in the Baronite Office by 


THE Jupicrous Baron DE Boox-Worms. 
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He. ‘‘1’VE GOT TO TAKE YoU INTO DINNER, Miss TRAVERS—AND I’M RATHER AFRAID OF YOU, YOU KNOW! 
I’M NOT A BIT CLEVER!” 


TELLS ME YOU ’RE VERY CLEVER!” 


She (highly amused), 
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BREAKING THE ICE. 


‘How ABSURD ! 


He (with sigh of relief). ‘‘ WELL, DO You KNOW, I THOUGHT YOU WEREN'T!” 


UNREST! 


‘‘ The lady sleeps! 0, may her sleep, 
As it is lasting, so be deep.”’ 


E. A. Poe's ** The Sleeper.” 


BeLiona sleeps! If sleep it be 
That nightmare slumber, restlessly 
Haunted by dream-world’s wizardry. 


So StseRA slept within the tent, 
Restless, though way-worn and war-spent, 
Whilst Jart’s fierce face above him bent. 


Wake not, War-Goddess! All the world 
Dreads now to hear the war-cry skirled, 
To see the battle-flag unfurled. 


Our DEBORAHS now invoke not war, 
And urge not to its shock and jar 
The princes of our IssAcHAR. 


An awesome hush is o’er the earth, 
It checks our joy, it mutes our mirth. 
Foreboding some prodigious birth, — 


Some monstrous issue, that may sweep 
Earth’s plains with red from déep to deep; 
And thou dost sleep, still thou dost sleep ! 


*‘ Awake! Awake!” So Denorau cried 
To BaRAx in her prophet-pride, 
But earth hath now no prophet-guide, 


Our bravest BARAks well ma il 
At the dread thought of that teres hail 
That shall beat Europe like a flail, 


We see in dreams War's shrieking scythe 


Whirl through earth’s ranks that tall and 


writhe, 
Of our best manhood taki ng tithe, 


centanieae ee 


What dreams are thine? That restless hand 
Stretches, in sleep, to grasp the brand. 
We watch! What may we understand ? 


BELLonA sleeps! Oh, may that sleep, 
Though it seem restless, yet be deep! 
May Somnus hold her in his keep ! 


Humanity prays that she may lie 
For ever with unopened eye !— 
But—what dim sheeted ghosts go by ? 


What spectres of what coming woes, 
at vision-shocks of phantom foes 
ae ie hand stretch, and clutch, 
close t 


What rattle of the war-dogs’ chain 
Steals through dull slumber to her brain ? 
Are Love’s bland opiates all in vain ? 


Vain Science, Commerce, Human ruth, 
The love of Right, the search of Truth, 
Wisdom of Sage and warmth of Youth ? 


That hand, stretched in half-conscious quest 
Of the war-weapon, doth attest 
Awakening’s prelude in—Unrest ! 


Wake not, War-Goddess! When you stir, 
The Raven-wings, once more a-whirr, 
May see our earth—a sepulchre ! 


and 


SYMPATHY. 
ScenE—In front of Mrs. R.’s house. 
_Mrs. R. (paying Cabman). You look all 
right to-day. Cubman. Ah, mum! my looks 
don’t pityme. I suffer from a tarpaulin liver, 
Mrs. R. (correcting). A torpedo liver you 


mean. [Cabman accepts the correction, and 
lan extra shilling. 


[OctosEr 13, 1894. 
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Mrs. JOLIBOoIS 


LESSONS IN LAUGHTER. 


[‘‘ Instead of the many educational extras in our 
Board Schools, why should there not he some 
elementary class devoted to the development of 
humour ?”’—Mr. James Payn, in the *‘ Illustrated 
London News.’ | 


Why not, indeed? This resplendent sugges- 
tion of 
Carefully training the humorous sense 
Cannot, nay, must not, be burked by a ques- 
tion of 
Practical parents, or shillings and pence. 


Down with arithmetic, spelling, or history, 
Books that are stupid, and arts that are trite, 

Rather we’ll turn to each novelist’s mystery, 
Study the volumes our humorists write. 


Those who at present look sadly their task 
upon, 
View it with evident hate and disdain, 
Much will rejoice when invited to bask upon 
Witty romances composed by JAmxEs Payn, 


Soon for diversion they ’ll take, and feel 
pleasure in, 
Dosson for dinner, and Lockrr for lunch, 
And will employ what remains of their leisure 
in 
Weekly digesting a volume of Punch. 


Then, that each young and intelligent artisan 
May not be prejudiced as to his view, 

LANG will appear as antiquity’s partisan, 
ZANGWILL will treat of the humorists new. 


So, while we thank Mr. Payn for inventing it, 
Chiefly the system will profit us then, 
Since—a great fact, though he shrinks from 
presenting it— 
Humorists all will be opulent men! 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI.—Octoprr 13, 1894. 
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FRAGMENT OF A POLICE 
“REPORT D'ARTHUR.” 


THEN he that made the little songs 

For ArtHUR—deftly could he make 
the same— 

Budged not ; but ARTHUR rose and 
silently, 

Whether by malice of the mind 
prepense, 

Or by the merest inadvertency, 

(As ne alleged that felt it,) drew his 


st 
And smote him on the 
And ceased. z 
But lo! 

ARTHUR was ’ware of one that 
winked on him, 

Clothed all in sable, stout, con- 
stabular : 

Then murmured ArtHur, ‘ Place 
me in the dock!”’ 

So to the dock they came eventually. 

And there the pressmen came and 
sampled him ; 

And later came the Bar and pleaded 


or him; 

And last the Bench observed, ‘* More 
things are wrought 

By misadventure than you might 
suppose. 

And such the case before us; yea, | 
a tort 

Committed in a temporary state 

Of ooeri oblivion. We dismiss the 
suit. 


digit heavily, 
* * 


So from the Court serenely ARTHCR 
passed, 

And passing held communion with 
himselt 

How he should work it up for future 
gag. 


FRIENDLY FRENCH FEELING AND 
Fissine.—Oh, of course, nothing 
could be nicer. They are so fond 
of us English in France! Can’t 
possibly do without us. The latest 
development of it, in a small way, 
being the seizure of a Ramsgate 
fi-hing-smack, called the Bonnie 
Bell, by a French fishing-boat, 
which hauled the B. JB. into} 
Gravelines. ‘*‘ Hard lines’’ this. 
Anyway it is a nasty fishin 
‘*smack”’ in the eye, given aid 
taken. And where’s the friendly 
feeling ? 


STUDIES 


TaE SEA-LION ASHORE. 


SonNnETS (with wide margin, on hand-made paper, and ‘ 


THO? B.C. (LIMITED): ~ 


[‘‘Canon AINGER condemns minor poetry as ‘mere confectionary.’ ’’— 
Globe, Oct. 4.] 


Tut being so, why should not the matter be placed on a business- 
like footing ? The following is a specimen prospectus :— 


THE O’ER-RATED BOSH COMPANY (LIMITED). 
Caterers by (self) appointment to the Yellow-book, the Rhymers’ 
Club, and Nobody Else in Particular. 

Sweet-stuff Contractors for Mutual Admiration Parties, Muffin- 
worries, and other Beanos. Log-rolling in all its branches, 
Highly-spiced productions at unpopular prices. Only unbowd- 
lerised materials used. Particular attention is given to incure 
imperfect cleanliness in all details. 
TARIFF. 


Opes (Royal Marriage, buttered), per line. 
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; ‘ . _ (fresh) 
. (equal to new) 

Nuc te ; : F ‘ , j . (warranted) 

BALLADS, j ; : F . (ordinary, per line) 

(with proper envoz and correctly rhymed) 
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‘* To Spring” (given away in packet of 1: 
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IN ANIMAL LIFE. 


AN AWFUL OUTLOOK.” 
(For ‘‘ Love in the Arbour.”) 


A DarwinITteE tells us some flowers 
can see / 
This adds a new terror to botany. 
For lovers, and ladies, will surely 
agree 
Blossoms’ tongues could tell tales 
—had they got any: | 
The Fat Boy in Pickwick, an 
Arbour-eaves-dropper, 
To amorous ‘‘ spoons’ was a 
terror ; 
But flowers with eyes for what 
: Aunts call ‘‘improper” ? 
That is a look-out, and no error! 
’Tis climbers and parasites chiefly, 
we’re told, | 
Who’re gifted with optical 


powers. 
Well nymphs will be roguish, and 
swains will be bold, 
Notwithstanding 
flowers ! are 
The Virgin, no doubt, will invite 
the sly kiss, 
Despite the Virginian Creeper ; 
And Corydon clasp in the moon- 
light sweet miss 
Though Convolvulus play Tom 
the Peeper. 
But should science discover that 
blossoms can speak, 
And tell tales about bower-hid 


inquisitive — 


ssion ; 
I’ll wager it wouldn’t be more than 
a week, [fashion ! 
Before flowers would go out of 
One prospect at least this new doc- 
| trine discovers: 
| Did eyes and glib tongues fill our 
bowers, 
The man whom a maiden deems 
| ‘* flower of lovers,” 
Would no more be lover of flowers 


THE LAY OF THE OLD ALDERMAN. 


‘* UNIFICATION ”’ is vexation, 
The ‘‘ L. C. C.¥ sas ban 
The ‘‘ New Citee” 
Doth puzzle me 
Ard ‘‘ New Mayors” 
Drive me mad! 


‘‘ BOMBASTES Furroso MINIMUS,” 
—v.e. Prince HENRI D’ORLEANS. 


S 8...d. 
quite unintelligible), each 2 0 0 
5 Lo the Sunset : ; : ‘ ; : ame | ees i eet 
RoNDEAUS F : (extra sick), bottled, per dozen 0 3 6 
RS : (full-flavoured), on draught, pergush 0 0 4 
RonDELsS  . ‘ , : (fancy, for albums), each 0 0 4 
TRIOLETS . (as used in lunatic asylums), per dozen 0 0 1 
VILUANELLES (recommended for curates and converted 
burglars), each 0 1 7 
RECITATIONS ; ; : .(G. R. Sus’ mixed) 010 6 
a ; : : : . (Comic) 0 0 0} 
(best blood-curdling), per gulp 0 1 33 


Conveniently packed for delivery within the London radius. 
SESTINAS, CHANTS Royat, i ear and other French Sweetmeats 
to order. 

The Management would recommend all lovers of high-class con- 
fectionary to test the quality of the under-mentioned specialities :— 
Watrot’s Eloping Sally Lunns; Le Billygoat’s Lovers’ Liquorice ; 
Dr. Goodboy’s Medical Nightmares; John Silvergray’s Blue Points 
(3d, a dozen); Arthur Sillywit’s Symnels; Norty Gal’s Richmond 
Maids, and Oscar’s Masterpieces (each 2d.). 

In any case of civility or attention on the part of their employés, 
the Directors earnestly request that the same be reported immediately 
to the Head Office, Poet’s Corner, where the matter will be promptly 


4 | dealt with. 
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The German Emperor, ‘‘I WILL NOW SING YOU A LITTLE THING OF MY OWN 
[The effect on the Audience was instantaneous, 
[(“ The German Emperor’s song will be published this week in Germany, France, and England.”’] 


THE MATRON’S HISS. 
(An Apologue with an Application.) 


[A lady-bicyclist the other day, riding in “rational dress,” was roundly 
hissed by an elderly Mrs. GRuNDy, standing by. The wheel-woman is said 
to have retorted, ‘‘ Are you women who thus hiss me? When you bathe, 
you wear a special costume, which you deem suitable. When I ride, I do 
the same. Where’s the difference? ’’] 


‘‘ But,” said the Proud Briton to the Perfect Stranger, ‘‘ in addi- 

tion to our armies and fleets, our religions and our laws, our parsons 

and our policemen, we have 

one Protective Power, moral 

palladium and social egis in 

une, whose value outweighs 
that of all others.” ; 

The Perfect Stranger 
locked surprised. 

‘** And what,” said he, ‘‘is 
that 7’ 

‘* We call it the ‘ Matron’s 
Hiss,’”’ replied the Proud 
Briton, with  enigmatical 
complacency. ‘* Anything 
contra bonos mores, bad 
form, improper, new- 
fangled, unconventional, un- 
healthy, unwholesome, im- 


MP 


Vy modest, vulgar, vicious, venal, 

| on to summarise still further, 
Baa Z thing that is eith 

We) anything that 1s either new 


or naughty, or both, is im- 
mediately ‘put down’ by 
Z the ‘ Matron’s Hiss.’ ”’ 
Quoth the Perfect Stranger, 
‘* I should like to observe it 
in operation.”’ 
‘You shalla.” 
‘ Proud Briton. 


said the 


* 


The Perfect Stranger, under the guidance of the Proud Briton 
went everywhere and saw everything. 
He saw a sweet, though apparently semi-suffccated, young girl 


dressed (or, as he would b 
dressed) for her first ball, y unaided judgment have concluded, wn- 


He saw an elderly fine lady, 
prepared—he would have said, 
** function,” 

He saw a fair ingénue, under the eyes of her vigilant mamma and 


chaperon, in one evening waltzing with, and trying to win, as more 


a high-nosed dame de par le monde, 
painted and glazed—for a high, social 
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peeient partners, an eiderly 
ut opulent Satyr, and a youth- 
ful, brainless, but titled Cloten. 
He heard conversation which 
the talkers themselves laughingly 
called risqué (and which he would 


grimly have called rude) at 
fashionable dinner-tables be- 
tween smirking matrons and 


leering elderly men. ; 

He witnessed the vagaries of 
despot Fashion, the (as he con- 
sidered) ‘‘immodesty” of ‘‘ full 
dress,” the ‘‘impropriety” of 
flagrant ‘‘cosmeticism,” the ‘‘ un- 
healthiness ’’ of inadequate or su- 
perfluous clothing, the ‘‘ cruelty ” 
of corsets, the “* vulgarity” and 
wanton murderousness of bird- 
destroying feather trimmings. 

These, and many more follies, 
improprieties and wickedness the 
Perfect Stranger was wondering 
witness of. 

‘*But,” observed the Perfect 
Stranger, ‘‘ where is the ‘ Ma- 
tron’s Hiss’ ?”’ 

‘*Oh!” replied the Proud Bri- 
{on, with some embarrassment, 
‘* but in all this there is nothing 
new, you know, nothing unprece- 
dented, innovating, subversive of 
accepted Sccial Laws; nothing 
‘bad form,’ that is to say un- 
usual, unexpected, unconsecrated 
by respectable usage. If there zs 
anything Naughty, it is not New, and what is—possibly—New 
is not Naughty. Therefore, there is no call for that omnipotent 


Hiss!” 
What then would elicit it?’? inquired the Perfect 


‘*Humph! 
Stranger. 

‘* That is a bit difficult to define, off-hand,” answered the Proud 
Briton, hesitatingly. ‘‘ Say, for example, a natural waist, or 
absence of corsets, high-dress at a Court function, marriage for 
love —which in Society or in the tennis-court is equivalent to nothing 
—wearing an unfashionable hat, or four-buttoned gloves when 
six are de régle, sounding your g’s (when fashion dictates 
their being dropped), or not sounding your h’s (till fashion tells 
you to drop them), blushing inopportunely—say, at the stare of a 
duke or the ‘suggestiveness’ of a millionaire—showing sympathy 
out of your own ‘set,’ objecting to tailor-made attire or accepted 
bathing-costume, discussing questions of sex ina spirit of serious 
sympathy instead of through some décadent Art-medium; being 
earnest, original, or spontaneous in any way, and thus defying 
Society’s golden rule, ‘ Do always as others do.’”’ 

‘* Is that the Masterful Matron’s sole rule ?’’ queried the Perfect 
Stranger. 

‘Substantially yes,” replied the Proud Briton; ‘‘though it is 
supplemented, perhaps, by the corollary, ‘Never be either the first 
or the last to do a new thing.’ ” 

‘Then,’ commented the Perfect Stranger, ‘‘the Matron’s Hiss 
would be silent at the sight of bared shoulders and bust in mid- 
winter, but would sound with anserine shrillness at the sight of a 
lady’s lower limbs comfortably, and conveniently, and healthily, and 
decently, but unconventionally, clad in summer on a cycle?” 

“Precisely!” said the Proud Briton, though perhaps with less of 
British pride than usual. 

_ Then,” said the Perfect Stranger, ‘‘ I think your Hissing Matron 
is a silly, despotic, cackling old goose, who will never save the social 
Capitol! But who and what is that?” 

That was a portly, florid, and high-nosed elderly dame, of 
pompous demeanour, and flamboyant raiment, elaborately and 
obviously cosmetiqued, and arrayed in a startlingly low-cut garment. 

That,” said the Proud Briton, with an uneasy smile, ‘zs Mrs. 
Grunpy, the great Goose-Autocrat, the Palladium of Propriety, the 
/Kigis of Social Morality, the very Masterful Matron of whom we 
have been talking.” 

‘‘ Then,” demanded the Perfect Stranger, with staggering perti- 
nence, ‘* Why does she not Hiss at Herself ?” 

The Proud Briton was silent. 
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THe Lorp Mayor Erxot,—The incoming Lord Mayor has already 
shown himself a *‘ Man of Letters” as he communicated a letter of 
thanks for kind wishes to pretty well every leading journal. These, 
when collected, may be published as a new ‘‘ Renals Miscellany.” 
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“MATRIMONIAL OBE- 
DIENCE.” 


Srr,—I should never dream 
of humiliating myself to the 
extent of promising to obey any 
man. Yet I am a married 
woman —married, too, in a 
Church of England. ‘How did 
I manage it, perhaps you will 
inquire? In this way, which 
I recommend for the adoption 
of all women who would de- 
cline to be worse than slaves. 
Instead of repeating the words 
“love, cherish, and obey” 
after the officiating clergyman, 
1 altered them to ‘‘ love cherries 
and whey,” of which I happen 
to be very fond ; so that when- 
ever my husband (who is a 
poor creature) reproaches me 
with breaking my vow of obe- 
dience made at the altar—he 
does not often do this, as he is 
seldom at home—lI can, with a 
clear conscience, affirm that I 
never took any vow at all. 
This astonishes him so much 
that it makes him swear, and 
then go out to his club. A 
good riddance too ! 

Aw Entrrety New WoMAN. 


Srr,—As a lawyer, I hold 
that the contract into which a 
woman enters at marriage to 
obey her husband, being one 
made ‘‘ under duress,”’ is en- 
tirely void. She is compelled 
to take the vow, otherwise she 
could not be married at all. 
But, in order to make her 
position still clearer, I should 
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answer in the aflirmative. 
Then she should reply, ‘‘ Very 
well; then I repeat it under 
protest, and without preju- 
dice,’”’ and the ceremony could 
thereafter go on as usual. 
There might also be inserted, 
after the announcement of the 
wedding in the papers, the 
words ‘‘ No obedience,” like 
‘*No cards,” in which case no 
doubt whatever could be raised 
as to the wife’s true legal posi- 
tion. I shall be happy to 
advise further, if neces:ary, 
and meanwhile remain, 

Yours toutingly, 

Law CALF. 


Srr,—What is this nonsense 
about women refusing to obey 
their husbands? ‘The only 
way with wives is to be gentle 
with them, but at the same 
time perfectly firm. This ‘is 
my plan, and it answers ad- 
mirably. My wife the other 
day declined to surrender the 
morning paper to me, and told 
me she would like to bea ‘New 
Woman.” ‘‘ Very well,” I 
answered; ‘‘then you won't 
object to my being a New Man 
too”?; and I at once chained 
her securely to the strongest 
bed-post in the house, and 
forbade any food to be brought 
near her. After four hours of 
this discipline she came to such 
senses as Providence has 
blessed her with, and is now 
the very loving and obedient 
consort of 

Yours domestically, 


advise that, before repeating 
the words of the clergyman, she 
should say to him, ‘‘ Am I to 
understand that unless I repeat 
this formula you will decline 
to marry me?’’ He may bea 


EARLY TACT. 


Aunty Rose. ‘AND HOW OLD DO YOU THINK 4 AM, Tommy ?” 
Tommy. ‘‘ WELL—SIXTY-THREE ?” 
Aunty Rose. ‘‘On, you FLATTERER! Way, I’M past Eicary !’ 


MASTER OF HIS OWN HOUSE. 


TROUBLES IN MADAGASCAR. 
—Not by any means at an end. 


Tommy. ‘‘Aa! I THOUGHT YOU WERE; BUT I THOUGHT YOU WOULDN'T | Most probably all ‘‘ Hova” 
. a 9? 
little surprised, but is sure to! LIKE ME TO SAY SO, YOU KNOW, 


again. 


HANWELLIA’S ANSWER. 
(See ‘* Punch,” September 22.) 


So, my friend, you ask me questions ; 
well, I’ll give you tit for tat: 
I’m a matrimonial cormorant con- 

nected with a bat. 

But I stirred my stumps and wandered 
through the wicket of the jail, 
While the umpire leg-befored me as a 

prisoner on bail. 


What a sight for sunny snowballs! ah, 
my heart beat fast and loud 

When once more I mingled freely with 
the logarithmic crowd : 

And on either side the cube-roots cast 
the falsehood in the teeth 5 

Of the oyster I had bearded on his 
own, his native, heath. 


It was splendid, but I fancy that they 
came it rather strong 

When a saucy capercailzie played 
sonatas on a gong. : 

If his music was so naughty, his beha- 
viour was so nice, _ ; 

That I laughed to see him gaily cutting 
capers on the ice. 


Then the band struck up in earnest, 
though their leader murmured 


piay ; 
And at first they played ta-ra-ra, but 
without the boom-de-ay, 
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Then they captured a canal-boat, and 
~ with half-a-dozen bars 
Beating time they smashed the record 
from Mashonaland to Mars. 


Fifty tunes they played serenely, but 
I didn’t seem to care, 

For my Aunt had said ‘‘ E11za, when 
the band plays I’ll be there; 

I’ll be there with Uncle Ruros who 
has got to go because — 

Well, the reason doesn’t matter, he ll 
be there,” and there he was. 


If the stars drink champagne-cider out 
of tankards to the dregs 

All the stars and little starlings with 
the garters on their legs, 

Shall an undiscovered comet with a 
mile or two of tail 

Be put off with half a gallon of our 
humble home-brewed ale ? 


No, by Jove, he wouldn't stand it; he 
can let the others pay ; 

Standing treat is out of fashion, so 
he ’ll tap the milky way. 

When the red-hot stars come trickling 
he can cool them in his cup, 

And he’ll tap it all the harder just to 
keep his pecker up. 


He can hang about the Strand, too, if 
we give him lots of rope, 

And he’ll lather Semorina with a sud 
of patent soap ; 
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SemoniIna, you remember, took 
her passage on a hoy, ; 
She was married to an anchorite 

and now she’s got a boy. 


Parish Councillors came round 
her, Dukes and Earls, and even 
Barts ; 

With their spades they carved 
allotments on the table-land of 


Herts ; 

But she faced them in her fury, 
and she asked the idiots how 
She could ever stomach acres after 

eating up her cow? 


There, I think I’ve answered 
fairly every question on your 
list ; 

All their meaning I have mas- 
tered, there ’s not one of them 
I’ve missed. 

I’m a sulphur-headed sunbeam, 
with a taste for pretty clocks, 
Which I always tell the time 
wy when they strike upon the 

Ox. 


Mrs. R. doubled up her Times 
for convenience of handling, and 
came upon this sentence where 
the paper folded : 


“Individuals grown in tubs in 
greenhouses, in cool climates, have 
been known to live over a hundred 
years.”’ 


She paused. ‘‘Good Heavens!” 
she exclaimed ; ‘‘ it’s as remark- 
able as the history of the old. 
hermits who used to live perched 
up on the tops of pillars! But if 
ever these very clean individuals 
did live in ‘tubs’ for over a 
hundred years, what possible 
good could they have been to 
anybody, or even to themselves!” 
Turning the paper over Mrs. R. 
found that the letter was headed 
‘* American Aloes.” 


"ARRIET, 


LETTERS FROM A DEBUTANTE. 


My prar Marsorre,—You are hard on poor Oriel CRAMPTON 
when you say that philanthropy, brisk walks, a bad temper, and a 
taste for collecting postage-stamps, form the most hideous combina- 
tion any human being could imagine. Of course, I admit he’s a 
little dreary, All is now over between us. Things reached a climax 
one rainy afternoon when Basy BEaumont, in a mocd of intense 
juvenility, offered ‘‘to teach Ortet to make barley-sugar.” Forget- 
ing his school-days, ORIEL patronisingly said he was glad to learn 
from anyone. So Bay seized OriEx's arm, twisted it round in 
the classical manner, and then hit the twist. It was quite impos- 
sible to help laughing when Ortet, pale with fury, declared he 
could take a joke, supposed this was the New Humour, and left the 
room, ‘‘ What can you expect,” said Bany, ‘‘ of the middle-aged ?” 
(ORIEL 1s not twenty-four yet. ) 

That evening I wrote a note, putting an end to our engagement. 

I gave it to him in the billiard-room, and—he gave me one at the 
pe time, and—to the same effect! I felt dreadfully hurt at his 

rowing me over. He wrote, ‘I feel I have no right to ask you, who 
are so titted to shine in the society of the gay and decadent” (this 
meant Basy), ‘‘to share a life that will be wholly dedicated to the 
eon of the condition of the poorer classes,” &c. 

4 n the midst of our agitation, we were compelled to play ‘‘ musical 
chairs” with the others, as if nothing had happened! What a 


el it seemed ! 
fe parted amicably. He asked if I sh i 
; A isk ould like to hear, from 
peta time, of the progress of his life-work, and Z promi ed to be 
a sis a - When he went away, a strange sense of loss came over 
rs: = page in my life had been turned for ever!... Baby 
corte See e me by observing that now there would be a chance of 
g . Re enty of hot water for baths. Onrer used to drink it all 
the tennis-party Mrs. Lorne Hop 3 
pat the ten rs. Lot PER seemed 
pean Masurneron, She said my dress WwAnteH Beis ie be 
showiders,” and that the sleeves were exaggerated. (Ex: ggerated ! 
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REAL SYMPATHY. 


"Arry (reading account of the War in the East). 
THEY ’VE BIN AN’ TOOK OLD Lit ’UNG CHANG’S THREE- 
HEYFD PEACOCK’s FEATHERS ALL OFF ’IM!” 

"Arriet (compassionately), ‘‘ PORE OLD FELLER !” 


[Ocropmr 13, 1894. 


TO AMANDA. 


Amanpa, I, your faithful slave, 
Am grieved by the conviction 

That you expect me to behave 
As piece o in fiction, 

To falter forth my vows sincere 
In syllables disjointed ; 

My more prosaic speech, I fear, 
Will leave you disappointed. 


I ought, I candidly allow, 
Tn sitting-rooms and places 
To stride-about with gloomy brow 
And agitated paces ; 
But in athletic sports I’m sure 
I always was a duffer, . 
And, if I tried, your furniture 
Most certainly would suffer. 


To prove the tenderness I feel 
My duty is, I know, to 

Leave quite untasted every meal, 
And breakfast off your photo. ; 

But habit proves, alas, too strong ! 
With appetite unshaken 

I still attack (I know it’s wrong) 
My matutinal bacon. 


Again; I clearly ought to try 
To immolate a rival, 

And prove my special fitness by 
A process of survival ; 

My cowardice I much deplore, 
But still, romantic fury 

Would scarcely pay, when brought 

before 

An unromantie jury. 


So, if your courage still insists 
On scorning thoughts pruden- 


SS 


tial, 

And you regard the novelists’ 
Commandments as essential, 
With some more daring person 

live; 
For me, a brief perusal | 
Of modern fiction makes me give 
A kind but firm refusal! 


“Ow, I s’y, 


I should hope they were!) Mr. Lorne Hopper seemed nice, and 
very quiet, and harmless at first, but it gradually came out that 
he does sketches at the piano in the style of CornEy GRraIn, and what 
is worse, expects to be asked to do them. 

Lady TayMER implored us all to laugh, and we did our best to 
please our hostess ; but the room was nearly empty in five minutes. 


_ At dinner, Basy talked of the bad taste and imbecility of practical 
jokes. In the evening, he wrote to seventeen periodicals denying 
he had written The Mauve Camellia, and asking to have it con- 
tradicted. We waltzed. Captain Masnrneron dances better than 
ever, and has nice eyes. That night I found hair-brushes in my 
bed, I see nothing funny in it, and shall not speak to Basy 
Braumonr until he apologises, 

Great excitement prevailed here last week. It was discovered that 
SAMOVAKSKI, the great Russian pianist, was in the neighbourhood. 
He accepted an invitation to come here for two days. Imagine the 
joy of the Lyon Taymers! They sent out invitations with ‘‘ To 
meet M. SAmovarskI,”’ printed on the cards. He is known to be 
rather erratic, but as he was actually to stay in the house it seemed 
quite safe. Thirty-six people came to a dinner in his hononr. 

SAMOVARSKI arrived at seven, asked for some lager beer, and 
went straight to bed. Nothing on earth would induce him to get 
up, or even to unlock his door or answer an inyuiry. It was a 
terrible evening. The Taymers hoped on for the next. day. The 
great composer got up at two. Many people had stayed on the | 
chance of hearing him play. _It was a beautiful day, and Lady 
TaYMER entreated to be allowed to drive him round the neighbour- 
hood. He declined, and spent the whole afternoon playing piquet with 
hissecretary. At dinner, he talked absurdities about the Chinese war, 
refusing even to mention music— which it seems he detests—and then, 
very courteously, begged to be excused, as he had to correct the proofs 
of his article ‘‘ Impressions of English Country Life” for some Moscow 
journal.... Do not mention the subject to the TaymERs when you 
see them. We are going to have private theatricals!! I will write 
again soon. Your loving friend, Guapys. 


EE EES Se ee 


OctopER 20, 1894. | 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


a Assistant-Reader has been at work, and makes the following 
pores 

A pretty little volume is Mr. Anrnony ©. Dean's Holiday 
Rhymes (Henry & Co). That its merits are high may be safely 
inferred from the fact that the largest instalment of its verses came 
from the ‘columns of Mr. Punch. Mr. Drane handles his varied 
metres with great skill, his style is neat and pointed, his rhymes are 
above reproach,* and his satire, especially when he deals with 
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| literary and academic matters, hits hard and straight. And, though 
the author is a Deane, he never sermonises. But why not sermons 
in verse? J commend the idea to Mr. DEANE. He could carry it 
out excellently, and earn the thanks of countless congregations, 

Messrs. METHUEN are publishing a series of English Classics, 
edited by Mr. W. E. Heniry. They have started with Zristram 
Shandy, and have persuaded a Mr. CHARLES WHIBLEY to introduce 
LAURENCE STERNE to the reading public of the present day. 
‘*Permit me,” says Mr. WHIBLEY, ineffect, ‘‘to present to your 
notice LAURENCE STERNE, plagiarist, sentimentalist, and dealer in 
the obscene,” a right pleasant and comfortable introduction, setting 
us all at our ease, and predisposing us at once in favour of 
the humble candidate for fame, whom Mr. Wuistry alter- 
nately kicks and patronises, ’Tis pity (I have caught Mr. Wur1B- 
LEY’s own trick) that Mr. WuipiEy had not the writing of 
Tristram Shandy. He, at any rate—so he seems to think— 
would never have outraged our sense of decency, or moved us 
to ‘‘thrills of «esthetic disgust”? by such platitudes as My Uncle 
Toby’s address to the fly. RaABELAIS, it appears (Mr. WuHIBLEy has 
got RABELAIS on the brain, he is Pantagruelocephalous), RABELAIS 
may steal a horse, but SteRNE must not look over a hedge. One 
may have no wish to defend the ‘‘indecencies”’ of STERN®, but to 
condemn them by contrasting them with the efforts of RABELAIS 
is a highly modernised form of criticism, of which I should scarcely 
have supposed even a WHIBLEY capable. On the whole, I cannot 
commend this introduction, with its jingling, tin-pot, sham-fantastic 
style. I feel inclined to cry out aloud with Master Peter, ‘‘ Plain- 
ness, good boy; do not you soar so high; this affectation is scurvy.” 
And why is Mr. Wur1B1LEy so hard upon the suburbs? His own 
manner of writing is excellently calculated to fascinate Clapham, 
and move Peckham Rye to an enthusiasm of admiration. 

Messrs. CHATTO AND Winvwvs have brought to a happy conclusion 
their monumental work of republishing the CAMPBELL AND STEBBING 
translation of Thiers’ History of the Consulate and Empire. Itisin 
twelve neatly bound, conveniently sized, admirably printed volumes, 
illustrated with many steel engravings. A little soon, perhaps, to talk 
of Christmas presents. Butif there be any amiable uncle or fairy god- 
mother kept awake o’ nights wondering what they shall give for 
Christmas box to Dick, Tom or Harry, here’s the very thing for him, 
her and them. The volumes comprise a library in themselves, and 
their study is a liberal education. Since the world began there is no 
human life that possesses for humanity an interest keener or more 
abiding than that of Narorzon. Sometimes for a while it seems.to 
sleep, only to awaken with freshened vigour. The NapotEon cult is 
one of the most prominent features of to-day. The Presses of Paris, 
London and New York teem with new volumes of reminiscences, 
letters or diaries, all about Naporron. TureRs’ massive work has 
stood the test of time and will ever remain a classic. To us who read 
it to-day it has the added interest of its author’s personality, and the 
sad labour of his closing years. It is pretty to note how TuHrsrs, 
writing before the creation of the Third Empire, for which this book 
did much to pave the way, shrinks from mentioning Waterloo. For 
him it is ‘‘ the battle after the day of Ligny and Quatre Bras.” We 
are well into his detailed account of the great fight before we re- 
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to extol the Prussians at the expense of the English. It was BLUcHER, 

not WELLINGTON, who won the fight the Prussians call the Battle of 
La Belle Alliance, Narotzon the Battle of Mont St. Jean, and 
the presumptuous English Waterloo. The patriotic and therefore 

irascible Frenchman little thought the day would dawn on France 

when it would learn of a battle more calamitous even than Waterloo. 

Still less did he perpend that he himself would make the personal 

acquaintance of the Prussians in circumstances analagous to those 

amid which, on a July day in 1815, three plenipotentiaries set forth 

from Paris to meet the foreign invaders, and sue for terms that 

should, as far as possible, lessen the humiliation of the occupation 

of the French capital. 

I confess I am disappointed with ANTHONY Hopr’s The God in the 
Car. Some of the dialogue isin his very best ‘‘ Dolly ”’ comedy-vein. 
The last interview between hero and heroine is admirably written. 
But it is not “‘in it” with his most originally conceived story of 
The Prisoner of Zenda. The title requires explanation, and you 
don’t get the explanation until the climax, which explanation is 
as unsatisfactory as the title. ‘‘The hazy finish is,’ quoth the 
Baron, ‘‘to my thinking, artistic.” ‘*‘ What becomes of the lady ? 
what becomes of the lover?’ are questions the regular romance- 
reader will put. And the reply is evidently the old one, on which 
no improvement is possible, *‘ Whatever you please my little dear, 
you pays your money and you takes your choice.” But it is well 
worth reading, and our friend ‘‘the Skipper,” who ‘‘ knows the 
ropes,” will find there are some, though not very frequent, oppor- 
tunities for his mental gymnastic exercise. 

. : THE Baron DE Boox-Worms. 


AN EPICURE TO HIS LOVE. 


My Queen, Mayonnaise! Oh, give ear to thy lover— 
Oh, pity his passion, my sweet Mayonnaise! 
Just one glance from those eyes which (like eggs of the plover !) 
Can kill—(or be cooked)—in a hundred of ways! | 


When first I beheld thee my thoughts 
flew unbidden 
To dishes I’d eaten—so fair tothe eye, 
That I’ve looked and I’ve looked till 
the flavour they ’ve hidden 
Was forgot at the sight of the dish, (‘ 
or the pie. \ x 
Oh, grant that our loves, like potage a 
la créme, 
Flow gently and smoothly along 
through the days. 
(To me it’s the same, for though 
MABEL ’s thy name, ‘ 
To me thou art ever my sweet ‘* Mayonnaise.’’) 


White as snow are thy teeth that, like riz @ [ Anglaise, 
Shine forth between lips red as sauce écrevisse ; 
And the truffle-like beauty-spot nestles and says, 
‘* Come and kiss next the dimple and taste, dear, of bliss!” 


Dinde de Bresse is not plumper nor fairer than thee ; 

And thy gown and its trimmings thy beauties enhance. 
None so sweet in the country of Gruyére and Brie, 

Where St. Sauce counts for more than St. Louis of France. 


Nay, turn not your head. Never blush portugavse, 
Be tender as chaufroid of veala@lareime— 
(A dish for the gods !—not what Englishmen praise, 

Indigestible veal gui ne ‘‘ vreau” pas la pain !) 


Hot as sauce rémoulade though thy temper may be— 

Though caprice gall thy thoughts till thy brain’s panaché— 
I'll love thee and love thee—I swear it by THEE !— 

The roast thou shalt rule, by night and by day! 


My Queen, Mayonnaise, oh give ear to my prayer! 
Be my love—be my wife! Come, Mayonnaise dear, 

And to Paris we’ll fly, and at Branon’s well fare, 
_And the evening we’ll spend at the Menws-Plaisirs! 


Though TorTonrI ’s no more, we may still taste of joy, 
For I wot of a house where a goddess might eat— 
Where the palate’s not worried, the dishes don’t cloy, 

Where to eat is to live, and to drink is a treat! 


Behold, Mayonnaise, I’m the slave of thy wishes— 
A lover devoted who cannot do less 
Than to set on thy table the daintiest dishes ; 
So the man thou mayst love, while the cook thou dost bless 


New ARRANGEMENT oF Morro FoR THE FReENcH (Suggested 


cognise the plains of Waterloo, TureERs does not disguise his effort | Gallus Anti-Gallicanus).—‘ Liberté, Ill-égalité, Fraternité !” 


VOL, CVU. 
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LITTLE AH SID AND THE BUTTERFLY-BEE. 


OctroBER 20, 1894.] 
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A CLERICAL QUESTION 
FOR EXETER, 


THE Special Correspondent 
*‘doing ”’ the Church Congress 
at Exeterforthe Morning Post, 
when remarking on the clerical 
costumesin the procession tothe 
Cathedral, told us that among 
the ‘‘ college caps” z.e. ‘* mor- 
tar-boards,” (which of course 
go with the university gown 
or clerical surplice,) and 
‘‘birettas,” (which, _ being 
Italian, are not certainly part 
of English academical or 
ecelesiastical costume,) there 
appeared a ‘‘ tall hat,” ze, 
the topper of private life, 
which, as it happens, is part 
of the Academical Master 
of Arts costume, and there- 
fore, though unbecoming in a 
procession of mortar-boards 
and birettas, is yet unassail- 
able from a purely academic 
and Cantabrigian point of view. 
It may not be ‘‘ Oxonian,” by 
the way; but if the wearer 
were an Oxford man he would 
know best. Now, if the hat, pre- 
sumablv black,had been a white 
one? White is the surplice: 
why not the hat? White is the 
emblem of purity, although, 
sad to say, when associated 
with a hat, it used at one time 
to be provocative of an inquiry 
as to the honesty of the wearer 
in regard to the surreptitious 
possesion of a donkey. Has 
anybody anywhere ever seen 
a parson, whether M.A. or 
not, in a white hat? Surely 
such a phenomenon must rank 
with the defunct postboy and 
dead donkey. This will be 
one of the inquiries to which 
clerical costume at ecclesiasti- 
cal Exeter must naturally give 
rise. Perhaps the top-hatted| A. S. 
clergyman was a Freemason, 
wearing this as emblematic of 
a ‘‘ tiled lodge.” 
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WASE ?” 


LITTLE AH SID; 


Or Tuer CHINEE Boy AND THE JAPANESE 
ButTTERFLY BUMBLEBEE. 


Arr—“ Little Ah Sid.” (With Apologies to 
Mr. Louis Meyer.) 

Littte An Sip 
Was a lemon-faced kid, 

With a visage as old as an ape’s; 
Saffron son-of-a-gun, 

' He was fond of his fun, 

And much given to frolies and japes. 
Once in his way, 
As Au Sip was at play, _ 

A big bumblebee flew in the spring. 
“* Jap butterfly!” 
Cried he, winking his eye; 

‘* Me catchee and pull off um wing!” 


Chorus, 
** Kiya, kiya, kywpye, yukakan ! 
Kiya, kiya, yukakan !” 
Sang little An Sin, 
That elderly kid, 
As he went for that bee from Japan. 


He made a sharp snap 
At the golden-ring’d chap, 
That innocent butterfly-bee, 


H. S&S. (rubbing his hands in anticipation), 
NICE JuICY STEAK.” 
Lassie, ‘* A—WEEL. 
THE BoAT I’ THE MORN’s MORN!” 
(a little crestfallen). 

Moutron Cuops,” 
Lassie. ‘‘OH, AY, BUT WE’VE NO BEEN KILLIN’ A SHEEP THE DAY!” 
[Ends up with boiled eggs, and vows to remain at home for the future. man, and a man a monster. 
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IN THE WILDS OF THE NORTH. 


Hungry Saxon (just arrived, with equally hungry family). ‘‘ WELL, Now— 
ER—WHAT CAN YOU GIVE US FOR DINNER, AS SOON AS WE’VE HAD A 


Scotch Lassie. ‘‘OH, JIST ONYTHING !” 
‘An! 


‘*OH—-WELL—CHOPS THEN, 


Which buzzed and which bummed, 
And cireled and hummed 

Round the head of that little Chinee. 
He guessed not the thing 
Had no end of a sting, 

As he chased him in malice secure, 
And he cried with a grin,— 
‘* Buzzy-wuzzy no win! 

Me mashee um buttlefly, sure!” 


Chorus. 
‘* Kiya, kiya, kyipye, yukakan ! 
Kiya, kiya yukakan !” 
Sang little An Srp, 
The Celestial kid, 
As he after ‘‘ um buttlefly”’ ran. 


Little Am Sip 

Was a pig-headed kid 
(As well as pig-tailed). Could he guess 

What kind of a fly 

Was buzz-wuzzing hard by, | 
Till he grabbed him—with stinging suc- 

cess, 

** Kiya, kyipye!” 

Yelled lace: as that bee 
Stung him hard in a sensitive spot. 

** Kiya yukakan ! 

Hang um Japanese man, 
Um buttlefly wally much hot 
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Now WE’LL HAVE A 


WE’LL BE HAEIN’ SOME STEAK HERE MAYBE BY 


ALL UP. WITH THE 
/ EMPIRE!” 


Tuis is a dreadful cry to 
raise. Let’s hope it is not 
anywhere near the truth. 
Says the Emperor, ¢.e. the 
chairman of the Empire 
(Theatre), ‘‘ There will be only 
one effect should the County 
Council endorse the decision 
of its Licensing Committee. 
The Empire Theatre will be at 
once closed, as it would be im- 
possible to carry it on under 
such absurd _ restrictions.” 
Such is the Imperial ukase 
issuing from Leicester Square. 
And the Emperor is right. 
This ‘‘ grandmotherly legis- 
lation,” however well-inten- 
tioned the grandmothers, may 
be all very well for ‘‘ babes 
and sucklings,’ but then 
babies in arms are not ad- 
mitted to the Empire, and 
those babes of older growth 
who have evidently been par- 
taking too freely of ‘* the 
bottle” are strictly excluded 
by the I. C. O. or Imperial 
Chuckers Out. No doubt 
London common sense will 
ultimately prevail, even in the 
Court of the London County 
Council, and the Empire will 
soon be going stronger than 
ever. 


MotTiey REFLECTION.— 
What better name for an his- 
torian than ‘‘ MottEy”’? Not 
in the buffoonic sense of the 
term; not when, to change 
the spelling, ‘‘ Motley is your 
only ware’; but as imply- 
ing a variety of talents as 
equal as the patches in the 
al dress of a harlequin. 

f course the pen is the wand. 
What transformations cannot 
the Motley historian bring 
about! A monster becomes a 


WE ’LL SAY 


Chorus. 
** Kiya, kiya, kyipye yukakan ! 
Kiya, kiya, yukakan!” 
Howled opping Au Sin, 
‘*Um hurt me, um did, 
Um buttlefly bites—in Japan!!!” 


MoprerRnN Mancers.—Nearly all hotel ad- 
vertisements prominently announce as among 
the principal attractions of each establish- 
ment ‘‘ separate tables.” It looks as if the 
‘*all-together-table-d’ héte-system”’ had failed 
by reason of ‘‘ incompatibility of temper.” 
Hence the divorce a mensd. The long table 
with all the noses in a row down in the feeding- 
trough is by this time a remnant of barbarism. 
Yet the “ teres ’? common to the old erie & 
houses, such for example, as may still be 
seen in some parts of London both east and 
west, were ‘‘pernicious snug”’ and sufficient] 
private, too, for business conversation an 
confidential communications. 


Serious, Very! LATEST FROM CHINA,— 
The Emperor has been consulting his physi- 
cian, who, after careful diagnosis, has pro- 
nounced ‘' Tune in bad condition, and Lune 
queer.” 
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LYRE AND LANCET. 
(A Story in Scenes.) 
PART XVI.—AN INTELLECTUAL PRIVILEGE. 
Scenr XXV.—The Chinese Drawing Room. TrmE—A bout 9.45 P.M. 


Mrs. Earwaker. Yes, dear Lady Lutiiveron, I’ve always 
insisted on each of my girls adopting a distinct line of her own, 
and the result has been most satisfactory. Loursa, my eldest, is 
literary; she had a little story accepted not long ago by The Milky 
Way ; then Marta is musical; practises regularly three hours every 
day on her violin. Fanny has become quite an expert in photo- 

raphy—kodaked her father the other re in the act of trying a 
diffieult stroke at billiards; a back view—but so clever, and charac- 
teristic! 

Lady Lullington (absently), A back view? How nice! 

Mrs, Earw. He was the only one of the family who didn’t recog- 
nise it at once. Then my youngest, CAROLINE—well, I must say 


that for a long time I was quite in despair about CaroLInE, It. 


really looked as if there was no single 
thing that she had the slightest bent 
or inclination for. So at last I thought 
she had better take up Religion, and 

make that her speciality. : 

Lady Lull. (languidly). 
How very nice! 

Mrs. Earw. Well, I got her a Chris- 
tian Year and a covered basket, and 
quantities of tracts, and so on; but, 
somehow, she didn’t seem to get on with 
| it. So I let her give it up; and now 
she’s gone in for poker-etching instead. 

Lady Lull, ey an act of unconscious 
cerebration). Poker-etching ! How very 
very nice! [Her eyelids close gently. 

Lady Rhoda, Oh, but indeed, Lady 
CuLvERIN, I thought he was perfectly 
charmin’; not a bit booky, you know, 
but as clever as he can stick; knows 
pt about terriers than any man I ever 
met! ™ 

Lady Culverin. So glad you found 
him agreeable, my dear. I was half 
afraid he might strike you as—well, just 
a little bit common in his way of talking. 

Lady Rhoda, Pr’aps—but, after all, 
one can’t expect those sort of people to 
talk quite like we do ourselves, can one ? 

Lady Cantire. Is that Mr. Spurrerr 
vou are finding fault with, ALBrnra? 
It is curious that you should be the 
one person here who—— J consider 
him a very worthy and talented young 
man, and I shall most certainly ask him 
to dinner—or lunch, at all events—as 
soon as we return. I[idaresay Lady 
te not object. to:come and meet 

im, 

Lady Rhoda, Rather not. I’IlZcome, 

like a shot! 
_ Lady Culv. (to herself). I suppose 
it’s very silly of me to be so prejudiced. 
Nobody else seems to mind him ! 

Miss Spelwane (crossing over to them). 


Religion ! 


—she’s Just been saying how very very nice it would be if Mr. 
SPURRELL could be persuaded to read some of his poetry aloud to us 
presently. Do you think it could be managed ? 

Lady Culv. (in distress), neally my dear Vivien, I—I don’t know 
what to say. I fancy people wou d so much rather talk—don’t you 
think so, RoHxsra ? 

Lady Cant. Probably they would, Anprnra. It is most unlikely 
that they would care to hear anything more intellectual and 
feereat hem the a of their own voices, 

ss Spelw, I told Lady Lutirneron that 
think it a bore, Lady ere + Wag Soa eri 

Lady Cant. You are perfectly mistaken, Miss Spenwaneg.. I 
flatter myself I am 
privilege as anybidy here. 
acceptable to the majority. 

Lady Culv. No, it wouldn’t do at all. 
this young man so much too conspicuous. 

Lady Cant. You are talking nonsense, my dear. When you are 
fortunate enough to secure a celebrity at Wyvern, you can’t make 
him 400 conspicuous. I never knew that LAURA LULLINGTON had 
any taste for literature before, but there’s something to be said for 


But I cannot answer for its being 


And it would be making 


— 


‘Ink and flour—couldn't possibly miss him,” 
Oh, Lady Cutvertn, Lady Luniineton has such a delightful idea 


uite as capable of appreciating ‘a literary | 


Miss SPELWANE). What are you doing with these chairs 
we all to sit in a circle, like Moore and Burexss people? You’re 
not going to set the poor dear Bishop down to play baby-games ? 


more intellectual. 
poem to us, if you want to know. I told you I should manage it. 


her suggestion—if it can be carried out; it would at least provide 
a welcome relief from the usual after-dinner dullness of this sort of 
gathering. 

Miss Spelw. Then—would you ask him, Lady CanTIRE ? 

Lady Cant. I, my dear? You forget that J am not hostess here. 
My sister-in-law is the proper person to do that: 

Lady Culv. Indeed I couldn’t. But perhaps, Vivren, if you liked 
to suggest it to him, he might—— 

Miss Spelw. I’ll try, dear Lady Curvertn. And if my poor 
little persuasions have no effect, I shall fall back on Lady CantrIRe, 
and then he can’t refuse. I must go and tell dear Lady Lut- 
Lineton—she ’ll be so pleased! (Zo herself, as she skims away.) I 
generally do get my own way. But Imean him to do it to please Me! 
_ Mrs. Chatteris (a little later, to Lady Matstz). Have you heard what 
a treat isin store forus? That delightful Mr. SpuRRELL is going to 
give us a reading or a recitation, or something, from his own poems; 
at least, Miss SPELWANE is to ask him as soon as the men come in. 
Only Z should have thought that he would be much more likely to 


consent if vow asked him. 
Lady Maisie. Would you? I’m sure 
I don’t know why. 

Mrs. Chatt. (archly). Oh, he took me 
in to dinner, you know, and it’s quite 
wonderful how people confide in me, 
but I suppose they feel I can be trusted. 
He mentioned a little fact, which gave 
me the impression that a certain fair 
pays wishes would be supreme with 

im. | 

Lady Maisie (to herself). The wretch! 
He has been boasting of my unfortunate 
letter! (Aloud.) Mr. Spurreti had 
no business to give you any impression 
of the kind. And the mere fact that 
I—that I happened to admire his 
verses —— 

Mrs. Chatt. Exactly! Poets’ heads 
are so easily turned ; and, as I said to 
Captain THICKNESSE—— 

Lady Maisie. Captain THicknEkssE! 
You have been talking about it—to him! 

Mrs. Chatt. I’d no idea you would 
mind anybody knowing, or I would 
never have dreamed of—— I’ve such 
a perfect horror of gossip! It took me 
so much by surprise, that I simply 
couldn’t resist; but I can easily tell 
Captain THICKNESSE it was all a mistake ; 
he knows how fearfully inaccurate I 
always am. 

Lady Maisie. I would rather you 
said nothing more about it, please; it is 
really not worth while contradicting 
anything so utterly absurd. (Zo her- 
self.) That GERALD—Captain THIcK- 
NESSE—of all people, should know of my 
letter! And goodness only knows what 
storv she may have made out of it! 

: Mrs, Chatt. (to herself, as she moves 
- away). I’ve been letting my tongue run 
away with me, as usual. She’s not the 
original of ‘‘ Lady Grisoline,” after all. 
Perhaps he meant Vivien SPELWANE— 
as the description was much more like her / 
Pilliner (who has just entered with some of the younger men, to 
Why are 


How perfectly barbarous of you! 


Miss Spelw. The chairs are being arranged for something much 
We are going to get Mr. SpurrELL to read a 


Pill, There’s only one drawback to that highly desirable arrange- 


ment. The bard, with prophetic foreknowledge of your designs, has 
unostentatiously retired to roost. 
without your poetry this evening—that is, unless you care to avail 


So I’m afraid you’ll have to do 


yourself again of my services P 
Miss Spelo. (indignantly). It is too mean of you. You must have 


told him ! [He protests his innocence, 
ene | Rhoda, ARCHIE, what’s become of Mr. SpuRRELL? I par- 
ticularly want to ask him somethin 


Bearpark. The poet? He nipped upstate I told you Y along 


he meant to—to scribble gorme of his democratic drivel, and (ith a 


suppressed grin) I don’t think you’ll see him again this evening. 
Captain Thicknesse (to himself, as he enters). She’s keepin’ a chair 


next hers in the corner there for somebody. Canit be for that poet 
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(He meet Lady Matstm’s eye suddenly.) Great Scott! It 
’vehalf'amind notto— No, Ishallbea 
(He crosses, and drops into the vacant 


chap?.. 
she means it for me / 
fool if I lose such a chance! 
chair next hers.) I may sit here, mayn’t I? ¥239 

Lady Maisie (simply). I meant you to. We used to be such good 
friends; it’s a pity to have misunderstandings. And—and I want 
to ask you what that silly little Mrs. CHaTreris has been telling you 
at dinner about me. 

Capt. Thick.;Well, she was sayin’—and I must say I don’t under- 
stand it, after your tellin’ me you knew nothing about this Mr. 
SPuRRELL till this afternoon—— ‘ ; 

Lady Maasie. But I don’t. And I—I did offer to explain, but you 
said you weren’t curious ! 4 
« Capt. Thick. Didn't want you to tell me anything that perhaps 
you’d rather not, don’t you know. Still, I should like to know how 
this poet chap came to write a poem all about you, and call it ‘* Lady 
Grisoline.”’ if he never—— 

Lady Maisie. But it’s too ridiculous! How could he? When he 
never saw me, that I know of, in all his life before! ne 

Capt. Thick. He told Mrs. Cuatreris you were the original of 
his ‘‘ Lady Grisoline” anyway, and really—— ! 

Lady Maisie. He dared to tell her that? How disgracefully 
impertinent of him. (Zo herself.) Solong ashe hasn’t talked about 
my letter, he may say what he pleases ! : ; 

Capt. Thick. But what was it you were goin’ to explain to me? 
You said there was somethin’—— s 

Lady Maisie (to herself). It’s no use; I’d sooner die than tell him 
about that letter now! (Aloud.) I—I only wished you to under- 
stand that, whatever I think about poetry—I detest poets! 

Lady Cant. Yes, as you say, Bishop, a truly Augustan mode of 
recreation. Still, Mr. SpuRRELL doesn’t seem to have come in yet, so 
I shall have time to hear anything you have to say in defence of 
your opposition to Parish Councils. : 

[The Bishop resigns himself to the ineritable, 

Archie (in PrtrnEr’s ear). Ink and flour—couldn’t possibly miss 
him; the bard’s got a matted head this time, and no mistake. 

Pill. Beastly bad form, I call it—with a fellow you don’t know. 
You’ll get yourself into trouble some day. And you couldn’t even 
manage your ridiculous booby-trap, for here the beggar comes, as if 
nothing had happened. f . . 

Archie (disconcerted), Confound him! The best booby-trap I 
ever made! : 

The Bishop. My dear Lady Cantire, here ¢s our youthful poet, 
at the eleventh hour. (Zo himself.) ‘* Stic me servavit Apollo!” 

[Miss SPELWANE advances to meet SPURRELL, who stands sur- 
veying the array of chairs in blank bewilderment. 


BRITISH LIONS. 


(‘Poor Mrs. Leo Hunter has fallen on evil days.... It is the lions 
themselves that are lacking.... We have fallen upon an age of prancing 
mediocrity.”— The World, October 10.] : 


O prez is our extremity, whose laudable persistence 
In tracking down celebrities is undiminished still, 
We’re quick enough to mark our prey, we scent him at a distance, 
But seldom is our watchfulness rewarded by a “‘ kill.” 


There are bears indeed in plenty, there are owls with strident voices, 
And jackanapes in modern days are seldom hard to find, 

But the genuine British Lion, in whom our heart rejoices, 
Scems almost to have vanished from the dwellings of mankind! 


And even if we find him, after herculean labour, 

Apart from festive drawing-rooms he resolutely roams, 
Disgracefully forgetful of his duty to his neighbour 

He quite declines to dignify our dinners and At Homes 


Too often those we ask are unaccountably prevented i 
From hastening, as we wanted them, ‘‘to come and join the 
dance,” 
And so, in these degraded times, we have to be contented 
With quite inferior persons, mediocrities who “* prance.” 


Yes, ‘‘ prancing mediocrity”’—sweet‘phrase !—no doubt expresses 
The decadent young poet, with the limp and languid air, 

The very last pianist with the too-abundant tresses, _ : 
Whose playing is—well, only less eccentric than his hair. 


So, Mr. Punch, we hostesses regard you with affection, 
And now that our calamity and trouble you have heard, 
If any happy circumstance should bring in your direction 
A Peat, nice young lion—would you kindly send us word ? 


New Noven sy THE AvuTHor oF ‘‘ Tue Manxman.”—The 
Minz-woman, [| Not yet ready. 
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THE BLUE GARDENIA. 
(A Colourable Imitatio..) 


_ It (was a splendid ‘scarlet afternoon, and the little garden“looked 
its gayest in the midsummer sunshine which streamed down its tiny 
paths. Yellow asters grew golden in the pale lemon light, whilst 
the green carnations which abounded everywhere seemed so natural 

-. that it was difficult to believe they had been 

EE LEN wired on to the plants that morning by a 
London firm of florists. That was a plan on 
which Ceci PARAGRAPH always insisted. As 
he was so fond of saying, Nature was a dear 
old thing, but she lacked inventiveness. It 
was only an outworn convention which ob- 

\) jected to gilding the lily, or colouring the 

- | carnation. So the London florists always came 
each morning to convert the garden into a 
pink rhapsody. 

Lord Arcuis (he was not a Lord really, but 
Cuci always insisted that a title was a 
matter of temperament) and Cxcit were sitting out on the lawn. 
Clever conversation always takes place on the lawn. Cxcm and 
Lord ArcuiE smoked high-priced cigarettes. The witty characters 
always do. 

** My dear Ancuig,” said Cxcrn, ‘‘I have something important to 
tell you.”’ 

“‘Tf you were not Ceci, Paracrapu, that would mean that the 
milkman had called to have his account paid, or that MARy—or is it 
Marta ?—had given notice. It’s like letters headed ‘ Important,’— 
a prospectus of a gold mine, or a letter from a distant relative to say 
he’s coming to stay the week-end. Saying ‘week-end’ always re- 
minds me of the Baron DE Book-Worms. I fancy myself haggling 
for a cheap ticket at a booking-office.”’ 

‘* ARCHIE, you ’ve prattled enough. Remember it is I who am 
expected to fill the bill. Ancure, I am writing a book.” 

**A book ? You will let me collaborate with you?” 

‘* Collaboration is the modern method of. evading responsibility. 
A genius moves in a cycle of masterpieces, but it is never a cycle 
made for two. It reminds me of the book by Mr. RipER Hacearp 
and Mr, Lane. Too late Mr. Haccarn found that he had killed the 
goose which laid the golden eggs. He had lost the notices which his 
collaborator could no longer write.”’ 

‘* But it is so much trouble to write a book. Would not a purple 
newspaper article effect your purpose ?”’ 

‘* One would think I was Mr. ATHELSTAN RILeEy, or the Independ- 
ent Labour Party, to hear you talk of effecting my purpose. But 
in any case the book’s the thing.”’ 

“Tell me, Cxciz, tell me about your book,”’ said Lord ArcHIE, 
with the ardour of a disciple of CEcIL’s. 

‘* Tt will be called The Blue Gardenia. The title is one of the 
unemployed ; it has nothing to do with the 
story.” 

‘*T. fancy I remember that Mr. BARRY PAIN 
said that once before.” 

“No doubt. The clumsiness of acknowledg- 
ment is what makes the artist into an artisan. I 
am like Mr. Barrour, I do not hesitate:to shoot 
—into my treasury the pearls of speech I have 
gathered from others, and then, ARCHIE, I shall 
not lack the art of personal allusion. If my 
characters go out into the village and see the vil- 
lage clergymen, I shall make him the Archbishop 
of CANTERBURY. People like it. They say it’s 
rude, but. they read the book and repeat the 
rudeness. I shall be frankly rude. Minor poets 
and authors and actors will all be fair game. 
You suggest the publisher may object. To tell 
you the truth, ANY MAN will publish for me. 
The book will suecceed—it is only mediocrities 
who indulge in failure—and the public will 
tumble over one another in their mad rush to be dosed with 
epigrams of genius.” 

‘* And I will write a flaming favourable notice in the Dodo.” 

‘*'You will do me no such unkindness, I am sure, my dear ARCHIE, 
To be appreciated is to be found out.” 

And so-plucking as they went the green carnations of a blameless 
life, they went in to dinner. 


THE TALE oF J. B.; on, ‘‘ THe Prisoner oF Sarta.’’—‘' J, B. 
is sly, Sir—devilish sly; but the present J. B., not the Major 
Bagstock of Dombey and Son, but the minor JABEZ BALFour, has 
not yet, as reported, managed to escape from the prison of Salta, the 
authorities having contrived to put a little Salt-a’pon his tail, J7 y 
est, wl y reste. 
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Hustess (of Upper Tooting, showing new house to Friend), ‘‘ WE’RE VERY PROUD OF THIS Room, Mrs. Hominy. OUR OWN LITTLE 
UPHOLSTERER DID IT UP JUST AS YOU SEE IT, AND ALL OUR FRIENDS THINK IT WAS LIBERTY! es 
Visitor (sotto voce), ‘‘‘Ou, Linerty, LIBERTY, HOW MANY CRIMES ARE COMMITTED IN THY NAME! 


«VESTED INTERESTS.” 


Lady in Possession loquitur :— 


Au, well! They keeps a rouging up, these 
papers, or a trying to, 

But J don’t think they’)l oust us yet, as 
hobvious they ’re a-dying to. 

Their RoGEBERRIES, and their Haskwip@Es 
and ’ERBERT GLADSTINGS ’urry up, 

As per wire-pulling horders; and they tries 
to keep the flurry up, 

But somehow it’s a fizzle, like a fire as keeps 
on smouldery, 

And the public, when they’d poke it up, 
looks chilly and cold-shouldery. 


Drat ’em, what do they want todo? Their 
**demmycratie polity ”’ 

Means nothink more nor less than sheer 
upsetting of the Quality! 

They ’d treat the Hupper Ten like srimps, 
pull off their ’eds and swoller ’em ; 

And when they raves agin our perks, they 
only longs to collar ’em. 

Down with all priwilege indeed ? Wy, 
priwilege is the honly thing - ‘ 

As keeps hus from the wildernedge. I’m 
but a poor, old, lonely thing, 

But if they mends or ends the Lords—wich 
’evvin forbid they ever do!— 

They ’ll take my livelyhood away ! No, drat 
it, that will never do! 

A world without no priwilege, no pickings 
and no perks in it, : 

Wy—twould be like Big Ben up there if it 
’ad got no works in it. 


These demmycratic levellers is the butchers 
of Society, 

They ’d take its tops and innards off and 
hout. J loves wariety. 


Them Commons is a common lot, as like all 
round as winkleses, : 

But Marquiges—lord bless ’em !—they is like 
bright stars as twinkleses 

And makes the sky respectable; and its a 
old, old story 

As stars—and likeways garters—must ’ave 
differences in glory. 

Wy, even street lamps wary, and I says the 
harrystocrac the democracy 

Is like to redveule lectric lights outshining 

As the Clock-tower’s ’fulgence do the flare at 
some fried-fish shop, Mum. 

Oh, there’s a somethink soothing in a Dook, 

_ or Earl, or Bishop, Mum, 

As makes yer mere M.P.’s sing small, as may 
be taller-chandlerses. 

Its henvy, Mum, that’s wot it is, they ’ve got 
the yaller janderses 

Along o’ bilious jealousy ; though wy young 
RoGEBERRY ever did 

Allow hisself to herd with them—well, drat 
it, there, I never did !— 

As long as I can twirl a mop or sluice a floor 
or ceiling for 

The blessed Peers, I’ll ’old with ’em, as I’ve 
afeller feeling for, 

Birds of a feather flock—well, well! I ’ope I 

_ knows my place, I do; 
Likeways that I shall keep it. Wich I think 
_ita’ard case, I do, 
This downing on Old Women! 


’Owsomever, Mister Mortry is 
A long ways from his hobject yet. 'The House 
o Lords, Mum, surely is 
Most different from Jericho, it will not fall 
with shouting, Mum, 
Nor yet no platform trumpets will not down 
it, there’s no doubting, Mum. 


Their tongues and loud Rad ram’s-horns do 
their level best to win it, Mum. 

But—they ain’t got 1id of Hus—not yet,— 
nor won’t direckly-minute, Mum! 


From THE BirmMineHamM FerstrvaAL.—An 
eminent musician sends us this note: — 
Nothing Brummagem about the Birmingham 
Festival. Dr, Parry’s oratorio, King Saul, 
a big success. Of course this subject has been 
Handel’d before; but the composer of King 
Saul, Junior, (so to be termed for sake of 
distinction, and distinction it has certainly 
attained,) need fear no com-parry-songs. Per- 
haps another title might be, ‘‘ Ze Rot Saul 
a la mode de Parry.” (Private, to Ed.— 
Shall be much pleased if you’ll admit this as 
a Parry-graph.) 


Horre Dispettep.—The music-hall pro- 
prietors must have been in high spirits at the 
commencement of the sittings of the Licens- 
ing Committee when they heard that ‘‘ Mr. 
Rosperts’”’? was to be the chairman. Of 
course, to them there is but one ‘‘ Roserts,” 
which his prénom is *t‘ ARTHUR”’—and un- 
fortunately there appeared as chairman ‘not 
this ARTHUR, but another.” 


In the course of conversation, the other 
evening, Mrs. R. remembered that ‘‘ The 
Margarine’? is a German title. ‘* Isn’t 
there,” she asked, ‘‘a Margarine of Hesse?” 
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(Advice gratis by 


ANTI-FATNESS.—Excellent receipt for 
ting thin. Back horses, and you will 
many pounds in no time. 
one who has tried tt.) 
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“VESTED INTERESTS.” 


“WELL! THEM ROGEBERRIES, AND ’ERBERT GLADSTINGS, 


AND HASKWIDGES, 


K—AND THEY MAY TORK—BUT THEY H’AINT TURNED HUS OUT YET!!” 


Hovse or Lorps CHARWOMAN. 
AND THE REST ON ’EM MAY TOR 


‘3 


OcroBEeR 20, 1894.] 


A PIER OF THE EMPIRE. 


(By a Commoner of the Nation.) 


As licensing day was approaching, I thought it my duty to visit the 
Empire Theatre of Varieties in Leicester Square, so that if needs be I 
could appear as a witness either for the prosecution or the defence. 
I am happy to say that my expedition has put me ina position to join 
the garrison. From first to last—from item No. 1 to item No. 10— 
the entertainments at the Empire are excellent. And in this 

) general praise I am able to include ‘‘ Living 
Pictures,’ which are all that even an 
archbishop could wish that they should be. 
But the chief attraction of the evening is 
anew ballet divertissement in one tableau, 
called On Brighton Pier, which has 
evidently been put up to teach the members 
of the L.’C. C. how much better things are 
done in the Sussex watering place than in 
the great metropolis. According to ‘* the 
Argument,’’ when the scene opens, people 
are penadie in the sun, and ‘* some 
gentlemen bribe the bath chairmen to give 
up their places in the evening so that they 
may flirt with the girls accompanying the 
invalids.” But possibly as an afterthought 
this was thought a little too strong for the 
Censor of Spring Gardens. I found the 
‘**oventlemen ”’ (most of them in high white 
hats), and then I discovered the bath chair- 
men, but there was nothing to lead me to 
believe that the connecting links between 
i ; the two were bribery and corruption. In 
addition to this plat d la Don Giovanni there were an entrée in the 
shape of a gathering of schoolboys and schoolgirls, a sowfflé in some 
military plus naval drill, and a piéce de résistance in a change of 
scene from the deck of the Pier to the depths of the sea beneath it. 
And here let me say that I use résistance in a purely culinary sense, 
as nothing could have worked more smoothly than the transformation. 

Madame Karri Lanner, by whom the ballet has been invented, is 
a past mistress in the art of concocting terpsichorean trifles, and never 
admits any difficulty in combining the poetry of fancy with the 
actuality of fact. 
a change of scene is necessary. The public, after admiring the re- 
freshment stalls and the distant view of the Grand Hotel, want some- 
thing more. Certainly, why not? The daughter of an American 
millionaire, who has met a rather effeminate gentleman for the first 
time, overcome by the heat, falls asleep. Then, to quote from ‘‘ the 
Argument,” in her dream she sees sirens and sea-nymphs, led by the 
Queen Coralie (Signorina Bick Porro), unsuccessfully attempt to lure 
away her lover, but—awaking from her sleep—the vision disappears, 
and she finds him at her feet. All this was very pretty, and the 
scruples of the L. C. C. were considered by the lack of success of 
Queen Coralie to shake the swain’s fidelity to his betrothed. 
Although evidently interested in the dances of the sirens and sea- 
nymphs—in spite of their treating him with little or no attention—he 
was ultra discreet in making the acquaintance of her submarine 
majesty. When the Queen stood on one toe he merely accepted her 
invitation to hold her hand, and thus enable her to revolve on the 
tip of her right toe—but went no further. And really and truly, as 
a gentleman, it was impossible for him to do less, At any rate his 
conduct was so unexceptional in Grace Dollar's dream, that his 
fiancée, who, according to ‘‘the Argument,” had had ‘‘a slight 
quarrel with him,” immediately sought reconciliation. Besides the 
submarine interlude, On Brighton Pier has a serious underplot. 
Senora Dolares (Signorina CavALLAzzI), who has been searching all 
over the world for her daughter, who had been stolen from her ten 
years ago, is personally eas to the pleasant promenade off the 

2 each. 

the entire day on the Pier. They are here 
in the morning, in the sunshine, and here 
when the variegated lamps are lighted at 
night. The Senora is pleased at nothing. 
She regards the vagaries of a negro comedian 
\ with indifference, and does not even smile at 
WY )' the gambols of a clown dog. Suddenly a 
girl called Dora appears. And now once 
more to quote the Argument. ‘‘ Doraplays 
upon her mandoline some melody the Senora 
Dolares recognises. She quickly asks the 
girl where she first heard it; and Dora says 
that a lady used to sing it to her in her 
early days, and that the same lady gave her 
a cross, which she produces. The Senora, by 

ises in Dora her long-lost child. Amid 


4‘ 


’ 
| 


“T can conscientiously 
recommend it.” 
means of the cross, reco ) cnc 
great excitement she leads her tenderly away |in the direction of the 
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In her latest production she finds that after a while | her 


Husband and wife seemingly spend|, , . 


Hotel Metropole], and, after some further dances, the curtain falls.” 
Nothing can be prettier, and more truly moral, than On Brighton 
Pier. I can conscientiously recommend it to every member of 
the L. C. C.; some will smile at the eccentric dance of Major 
Spooner (Mr. Wixu BisHop) ; others will grin at the more boisterous 
humour of Christopher Dollar (Mr. Joun Ripiey); and all must 
weep at the depressed velvet coat of Don Diego (Mr. GEORGE 
Asuton), the husband of Senora Dolares, in search of a (compara- 
tively) long-lost daughter. Judging from the reception the ballet 
received the other evening, I fancy that On Brighton Prer will 
remain on London boards for any length of time. 


GOSSIP WITHOUT WORDS. 


[‘‘AvToLycus,” in the Pall Mall Gazette of October 11, inveighs against 
the necessity of conversation between friends :—‘‘ If I find a girl nice to look 
at, and she has taken great pains to make herself nice to look at, why cannot 
we pass the evening, I looking at her, and she being looked at? But no, we 
must talk.’’] 


UNDOUBTEDLY, if conversation were abolished, ‘‘ short stories”’ in 
the future would be still further abbreviated. Here is a beautiful 
specimen of blank—or Anthony Hope-less—dialogue :— 

THE NELLY NOVELETTES. 

‘“*!” exclaimed Miss Netty Eaton, suddenly, with her quivering 

no . a 


stril. 
‘“?? T asked with my right eyebrow, < @ 
rousing myself from a fit of abstraction. ~ ae 

She pointed at a young man who had just 
strolled past our seats in the Row without 
noticing her. He was dressed in the height 
of fashion, and was accompanied by a lady 
in very smart attire. 

... explained NELLY, with her mouth 
tightly shut. 

I looked at her, and gathered by a swift 
process of intuition that she had made that , \ 
boy, and taught him to drink and smoke— QA —~ bs Le 
of course, in moderation ; had got his hair EE = 
cut, and had rescued him from an adven- “Taught him to smoke.” 
turess. From her he had learnt not to go to Monday Pops, nor to 
carry things about in brown paper—in fact, he owed everything to 
.. . And now—! 

"*€8 T visibly commented, not knowing for the moment how else 
to express myself. In fact I was getting just a trifle out of my 
depth. However, I gazed again at her. ... Yes, she had deeply 
eloquent blue eyes, fringed with dark eyelashes, that voiced fort 
every emotion! Stay, I am afraid that in my admiration my speech- 
less remarks had wandered from the topic of our mute discussion. 

‘+? interjected her pitying but impatient glance, telling me that 
my devotion was useless. 

I looked very miserable. It is generally understood that I am the 
most miserable of men since Miss EATON’s engagement to an American 
millionaire. 

[Here I am sorry to say that our dialogue becomes somewhat ellip- 
tical, owing to the difficulty of finding enough unappropriated 
printers’ symbols to represent our different shades of silence. How- 
ever, with luck, I may be able to scrape together a few more, and 
come to some sort of conclusion. 

Let me see—where were wer . . Oh, on the subject cf the 
boy and his companion, who, it seems, were engaged. 

‘¢* * * 7 resumed NELLY, in a look which spoke three volumes. I 
divined at once that she had thrown him over, that there had been 
an awful scene, and his mother had written a horrid letter, that he 
had come back and abjectly apologised, that he said she had destroyed 
his faith in women (the usual thing), that he 
went on sending letters for a whole year: in 
fact, that it made her quite uncomfortable. 
Really, Netty can give points to Lorp 
BuRLEIGA's nod! 

‘*?”? inquired my right eye, meaning, had 
she not been in love with him a little bit ? 

Miss Netty prodded the path with her 
parasol. 

‘‘ +” T asked again, referring to a different 
person, and, I am afraid, squinting. 

Miss Netty looked for the fraction of an 
instant in my direction. 

“14” I repeated. 

Miss NELLY looked straight in front of her. 
the American millionaire! 

(+___!___!” That is, I smilingly withdrew. 


There was her fiancé, 


SATISFACTORY REPORTS AS TO THE AMEER.—It was not an illness, 
it was ‘‘ A mere indisposition.”’ 


— 
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PREHISTORIC PEEPS. 
Tor ANNUAL FooTBALL MATCH BETWEEN THE OLD RED SANDSTONE RovERS AND THE PLIOCENE WANDERERS WAS IMMENSELY AND DESERVEDLY POPULAR! | 
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*“HyMEN HyMENZE!” (4 
propos of a Public Favour- 
tte). — Mr. Punch wishes 
health and happiness to the 
bride of Sir Wirt1am GrRe- 
gory, known to us all, during 
a long and honourable thea- 
trical career in the very first 
line of Dramatic Art, as Mrs. 
Strrtine the incomparable, 

ways of sterling worth in 
any piece wherein she took a 

art. She was always at her 

est. Latterly she has been 
chiefly associated with the 
Nurse in Romeo and Juliet, 
and no better representative of 
the character could ever have 
been seen on any stage. Her 
recent marriage has in it some- 
what of a Shaksperian asso- 
ciation, for were not the Nurse 
and G'regory both together in 
the same establishment, yclept 
the noble House of Capulet ? 
And what more natural that 
these two should come together, 
and ‘‘the Nurse to Juliet”’ 
should become the ‘‘ wife to 
Gregory”? 


‘“STopPpINe” THE WAY 
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““Crry I mPROVEMENTS.”’— 
The City isn’t likely to lose 
any chance of a dig at the 
L. C. C. Last week, at a 
meeting of City Commis- 
sioners of Sewers at Guildhall, 
Alderman GREEN,—not so ver- 
dant by any means as the 
name would seem to imply,— 
protested against the great 
delay on the part of the 
L. C. C. in regard to the im- 
provements in Upper Thames 
Street. So the London County 
Council is sitting considering 
“dum defluit ANNUS”’—re- 
presenting the ‘‘ amnis evi” 
—and while Upper Thames 
Street is, pace the ever Green 
Alderman, in a state of stag- 
nation as far as ‘‘ improve- 


=. ments’ are concerned, 


eter wes 2 tsa. sore 


A Drovura-anp-Movuti- 
DIsEASE.—A curious disease, 
originating, it is said, in the 
East, has lately baffled medical 
men. It is called ‘‘ beriberi.”’ 
Introduce another ‘‘e”’ into the 
first and third syllable, and 
the name might serve for that 
thirsty kind of feverish state 


IN THE CoLonres.— Where Ay} i DAI OR ons 

British Colonists are first in ‘| WAN FAN! SER ERY 
the field, be the field where| —)//| |{20h\\) LUN © i | Wie y 
it may, it is unwise to allow NS AMAT || nS Ni il 
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arent a 


with which no Anti-closing- 
of - the- public - at-any-time- 
Society is able to cope. 
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‘* PREMATUER ?’’ — Per the 
Leadenhall Press, Mr. TuER 
is bringing out a real old 
Horn-book, that is, a fac- 
simile of the ancient Horn- 
book. For years have we 
longed to see the genuine 
article. It will be in Horna- 
mental cover, of course. ‘* Suc- 


ces au livre de la corne!” 


far as a semi-colony, but at 
once they should be made 
to come to a full-stop. As 
it is, Great Britain looks on 
in a state of com(m)a, only 
to wake up with a note 
of exclamation, but not of 
admiration, when it is too 
late to put a note of interro- 
gation. 


any non-Britishers to get as | Hl 
a 
(| 


COMPREHENSIVE. 


‘‘Wuat’s VoLAPUK, Doctor ScumitTz?” 
‘Tv 1s ZE UNIFERSAL LANGVAGE!” 
‘AND WHO SPEAKS 1T?” }‘*Noporty!” 


Idealising, I should say— 

A thing that painters often do; 
Still, though your charms have left me cold, 
At least you are not fat and old! 


With a manly breadth of soul, 
And a fancy quaint and droll ; 
Ripe and mellow: 

With a virile power of ‘‘ hit,” 
Finished scholar, poet, wit, 

And good fellow ! 


Sturdy patriot, and yet' 
True world’s citizen! Regret 
Dims our eyes 
As we turn each well-thumbed leaf ; 
Yet a glory ’midst our grief 
Will arise. 


Years your spirit could not tame, 

And they will not dim your fame ; 
England joys 

In your songs all strength and ease, 

And the ‘‘dreams”’ you ‘‘ wrote to please 
Grey-haired boys.” 


And of such were you not one ? 

Age chilled not your fire or fun. 
Heart alive 

Makes a boy of a grey bard, 

Though his years be—‘‘ by the card’”’— 
Eighty-five ! 


“THE AUTOCRAT.” 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Born 1809. Diep Ocroser 7, 1894. 


‘* THE Last Leaf!” Can it be true, 

We have turned it, and on you 
Friend of all? 

That the years at last have power ? 

That life’s foliage and its flower 
Fade and fall ? 


Was there one who ever took 

From its shelf, by chance, a book 
Penned by you, 

But was fast your friend, for life, 

With one refuge from its strife 
Safe and true? 


Even gentle Ex1’s self 
Might be proud to share that shelf, 


Leaf to leaf, 

With a soul of kindred sort, 

Who could bind strong sense and sport 
In one sheaf, 


From that Boston breakfast table 

Wit and wisdom, fun and fable, 
Radiated ; 

Through all English-speaking places. 

When were Science and the Graces 
So well mated ? 


Of sweet singers the most sane, 

Of keen wits the most humane, 
Wide yet clear, : 

Like the blue, above us bent ; 

Giving sense and sentiment 
Each its sphere ; 


Why should you, flower-sellers, then, 
Be so advanced in age and size P 
You cannot charm the foreign men, 
Who gaze at you in blank surprise. 
You hover round me—like a gnat, 
Each of you, but old and fat. 


Extremely troublesome you are, 
o gnats were ever half so bad, 
You dart upon me from afar, 
And do your best to drive me mad. 
Oh bother you, so overbold, 
Preposterously fat and old! 


You buttonhole me as I drink 
My caffe nero on the square, 
Stick flowers in my coat, and think 
I can’t refuse them. I don’t care. 
I’d buy them, just to have a chat, 
]f you were not so old and fat, 


Oh go away! I hate the sight 
Of flowers since that afternoon 
When first we met. I think of flight, 
Or drowning in the still lagoon. 
I am, unlike your flowers me) ; 
You are so very fat and old. 


VENETIAN FLOWER SELLERS 


Youne, dark-eyed beauties, graceful, gay, 
So I expected you to be, 

Adorning in a charming way 
This silent City of the Sea. 

But you are very far from that; 

You ’re forty—sometimes more—and fat. 


Oh, girls of Venice! Woops, R.A., 
Has frequently depicted you, 


SUGGESTED MOTTO FOR THE AERATED BREAD 
COMPANY, 
... « His aleep 
Was aéry light, from pure digestion bred.” 
Paradise Lost, B. V., line 4. 


— 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


TneRE is no doubt that one’s first impres- 
sions are always the brightest and the best ; 
therefore I resolve to record the first 1mpres- 
sions of a first visit to the Italian lakes, 

British Bellagio—‘ Hotel Victoria, Prince 
de Galles et des Iles Britanniques,’’ or some 
such name, is usually, as Baedeker says, 
‘¢ frequented by the English.” They are here 
certainly, and one hears one’s native lan- 
guage everywhere. There are the honey- 
moon _ couples, 
silent and re- 
served, who glare 
fiercely at anyone 
who might be 
supposed to im- 
agine for a mo- 
ment that they 
are newly mar- 
ried; there are 
people who con- 
verse in low mo- 
notonous voices 
- about the wea- 

-ther, which 

~- changes = every 
hour; there is an 
old lady, who 
gives one startling information, telling one, 
for instance, that PauL VERONESE was born 
at Verona; and there are two or three British 
menservants, gazing with superb disdain at 
the poor foreigners. The hotel is very quiet. 
The evening of a week-day is like Sunday 
evening, and Sunday evening is ——!!! If 
only the weather were not also English, or 
even worse. On the last day of September 
the only warm place is by the fire in the 
fumoir. So let us hurry off from this wintry 
climate to somewhere, to anywhere. By the 
first boat we go. 

Still English everywhere. At Bellagio a 
great crowd, and heaps of luggage. At 
Cadenabbia a greater crowd, and more heaps 
of luggage. Here they come, struggling 
along the gangway in the wind. There is a 
sad-faced Englishman, his hands full of 
packages, his pockets stuffed with others, 
carrying under his arm a little old picture 
wrapped loosely in pink tissue paper, which 
the wind blows here and there. He is a for- 
getful man, for he wanders to and fro collect- 
ing his possessions. With him is another 
forgetful Englishman in very shabby clothes, 
who also carries packages in paper, and who 
drags after him an immensely fat bull-dog at 
the end of a cord five yards long, which 
winds round posts and human legs and other 
obstacles. At last they are all on board—the 
forgetful Englishmen have darted back for 
the last time to fetch in an ice-axe and an 
old umbrella—and on we go over the grey 
water, past the grey hills, under the grey 
sky, towardsComo. At Cernobbio the shabby 
Englishman lands, dragging his bull-dog at 
the end of the cord, and carrying in his 
arms two rolls of rugs, a bag, and other 
trifles. His sad-faced companion, still hold- 
ing his tiny Old Master in the ever-diminish- 
ing pink paper, wanders in and out seeking 
forgotten treasures, an ice-axe, a bag, another 
paper parcel. Finally all are landed, the 
gangway is withdrawn, the steamer begins to 
move. Suddenly there isashout. The shabby 
Englishman has forgotten something. The 
sympathetic passengers look round. There is 
a solitary umbrella on a seat. No doubt 
that is his. A friendly stranger cries, ‘‘ Is 
this yours?” and tosses it to him on the 
quay. Then there isanother shout. ‘ Ach 
Himmel, dat is mine!” The frantic German 
waves his arms, the umbrella is tossed back 
he catches it andis happy. But meanwhile 
another English man, the most egregious ass 
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that ever lived, has discovered yet another 


' solitary umbrella, which he casts wildly into 


space. For one moment the captain, the pas- 
sengers, the people on the quay, gaze breath- 
less as it whirls through the air. It falls 
just short of the landing-stage, and sinks into 
the grey waters of that chilly lake, never 
more to be recovered, in any sense of the 
word. In those immeasurable depths its neat 
silk covering will decay, its slender frame 
will fall to pieces. It has gone for ever. Be- 
neath this grey Italian sky some Italian gamp 
must keep off these Italian showers. Then the 
captain, the passengers, and the people smile 
and laugh. 8 who write this, am the only 
one on whose face there is not a grin, for 
that umbrella was mine. 
A First IMPRESSIONIST. 


TO A PRETTY UNKNOWN. 
(By a Constant Admirer.) 


Your pretty face I saw 
two years ago, 

You looked divine—if 
I’m not wrong, in 
lace. 

I noticed you, and thus 
I got to know 
Your pretty face. 


To-day I travelled to a 
istant place. 

We stopped at Bath. 

I read my Punch, 


when lo! 

You came into my car- 
riage and Your 
Grace 


Rode with me for a 
dozen miles or so. 
Tell me, should we in 
this Fate’s finger 
trace ? 
I care not since you had the heart to show 
Your pretty face. 


TEDDIE THE TILER. 


’T1s November makes the (Lord) Mayor 
to go. As the ninth approaches, the year’s 
tenant of the Mansion House packs up and 
says farewell to all his greatness. On the 
principle that attributes happiness to acountry 
that has no annals, the outgoing Lorp Mayor 
is to be congratulated on his year of office. It 
is probable that out of aldermanic circles not 
one man of a hundred in the street could 
straight off say what is his Lordship’s name. 
Mr. Punch, who knows most things, only 
ventures to believe that the good alderman is 
known in the family circle as Sir EDwarpD 
TytEeR. And a very good name, too. In the 


occult ceremonies pertaining to freemasonry 
it is understood there is an official known as 
the Tiler, whose duty is to guard the door, 
strictly excluding all but those whose right 
of entrance is peremptory. Our Sir Epwarp 
has indeed_been the Tiler of the traditionally 
hospitable Mansion House, 
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BROKEN CHINA. 

Ir is curious to observe the attitude of 
Western Powers towards the life-and-death 
struggle going on in the far East. e 0 
course regret the loss of life, but are mainly 


interested in observing the effect in actual 
work of ships and guns identical with our 
own. Itisa sort of gigantic test got i for 
our benetit at somebody else’s expense. That 
an ancient empire seems tottering to a fall 
moves no emotion. ‘* Yes,” said the Mem- 
ber for SaRK, to whom these recondite re- 
marks were addressed ; ‘‘ Pope wasn’t far out 
of it when he very nearly said * Europe is 
mistress of herself though China fall.’ ”’ 


“MOVING ABOUT IN WORLDS NOT 


REALISED.” 
(By a prejudiced but puzzled Victim of Tea- 
caddies and Ginger-jars.) 


I suppose there’s a war in the East, - 
(I am deluged with pictures about it,) 
But I can’t realise it—no, not in the least, 
And, in spite of the papers, I doubt it. 
A Chinaman seems such a nebulous chap, 
And I can’t fancy shedding the gore of a 


Jap. 


Those parchmenty fellows have fleets ? 
Big Iron-clads, each worth a million ? 
I cannot conceive it, my reason it beats. 
The lord of the pencil vermilion 
Fits in with a teacaddy, not a torpedo. 
Just re a Ram in that queer bay of 
edo! 


It seems the right place for a junk, 
(With a fine flight of storks in the offing), 
But think of a battle-ship there being sunk 
By a Krupp! ’Tis suggestive of scofling. 
I try to believe, but ’tis merely bravado, 
It all seems as funny as GILBERT'S Mikado. 


And then those preposterous names, 

Like a lot of cracked bells all a-tinkling ! 
I try to imagine their militant games, 

But at present I can’t get an inkling 


Of what it can mean when a fellow named 


Hone 
And one Tine (Lord High Admiral!) go it 


ding-dong ! 


A NEtson whose nomen is WHANG 
To me, I admit’s, inconceivable. 
And war between Wo-Huné and CHING-A- 
Ringe CHANG, 
Sounds funny, but quite unbelievable. 
And can you conceive Maxim bullets a-sing 
Round a saffron-hued hero called Pone, or 
Pinag- WING P. 


A ship called Kow-Shing, I am sure, 
Can be only a warship powr rire. 
And Count YAMAGATA—he must be a cure ! 
No, no, friends, I very much fear 
That in spite of the pictures, and portraits, 
and maps, | 
I can’t make live heroes of Johnnies and Japs! 
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INTRODUCTION. 
’"Arry (shouting across the street to his ‘‘ Pal”), ‘‘ Hr! 


AN INFORMAL 


Brut ! 
! ” 


THIS IS ’ER 


POLYCHROME ENGLISH. 


A. short suburban dialogue, illustrating the deplorable downward spread 
of the New Colowr-descriptiveness, as exemplified in such works as the 
** Arsenic Buttonhole,” 


ScenE—Peckham, CHARACTERS—BILL, a Greengrocer. 
Oil and Colour Man. 


Jim. ’Ow are yer, Bitu? Fine pink morning, yn’t it? 

Bill, Um, a shyde too migenta for me, mate—’ow’s yerself ? 

Jim. Oh, I’m just gamboge, and the missus, she’s bright ver- 
milion. ’Ow’'s your old Dutch? 

Bill. She’s a bit off colour. Pussonally, I’m feelin’ lemon yaller, 
hall through a readin’ o’ this yer Pioneer kid. 

Jim. Buck up, mate; you’ve no call to be yaller, nor a perminent 
bloo, heither! ’Ow’s tryde? 

Bill, Nothin’ doin’, Wy, I ain’t sold an indigo cabbige or a 
chocolate tater to-day. It’s enuff to myke a cove turn blackleg, 
s’elp me! 

Jim. Well, I’m a tyking pupils—leastways, I’ve a young josser of 
a bankclurk come messin’ around my pyntshop, wantin’ to know wot 
sort 0’ noise raw humber mykes, an’ wot’s the feel o’ rose madder. 
I gives ’im the tip—’arf a crown a go! 

‘ Bill, Well, that 7s a tyke-down! ’E must be a bloomin’ green- 
orn ! 

Jim. Yus, a carnation green-horn, you tyke it from me! I’ve 
done ’im vandyke brown, J tell yer! 1 don’t think ’e’ll hever pynt 
the tarn red ! 

Bill, Blymy, you’re a knockout! Look ’ere, mate, now you’ve 
got the ochre, you’ stand ’arf a quartern at the ‘‘ Blue Pig,” eh? 

[ Exeunt ambo. 


JIM, an 


By an Old Bachelor. 


** Arp children humorous?” the Spectator asks. 
Practical jokers are they, every one of them ; 
Their laughter my poor tympanum sorely tasks, 


LETTERS FROM A DEBUTANTE. 


My Dear MArsorre,—You remember Crctn CASHMORE? Of: 
course no theatricals could be a success unless he took the entire 
management. He is a celebrated private performer, and his name is 
frequently seen in ‘‘ Amateur ]- amatic Notes,’’ where he is freely 
compared to Coquetin, ArTHU: RoseErtTs, Irvine, and CHARLES 
Kean, in his earlier manner—I mean CHARLES KEANE’S earlier 
manner, not Crciu’s. He always greets me with, ‘“‘Oh, I’m so 
afraid of you. I believe you’re very cross with me” ; his 
parting words are invariably ‘‘ Good-bye; I’m coming to see you 
so soon!’’ Crissy—everyone calls him Crssy—seems to be a little 
particular, not to say fidgetty. 

Baspy Braumont heard him say to his valet, ‘‘Take away that 
eau-de-cologne—it’s corked.’ He seems to think himself ill, though 
he looks blooming; and says he has neurasthenia. He’s always 
going through some ‘‘ course,” or ‘‘ treatment.” One hears him ery 
to the footman who hands him a forbidden dish, ‘‘ Good Heavens, 
my dear man, don’t offer me that—I’m under Jow.xs!”’ 

We wanted to act Zhe School for Scandal, but C1ssy has per- 
suaded us to get up a burlesque of his own—Red Riding Hood. I 
am to be Red Riding Hood!!! Tam de- : : 
lighted. 


I have never acted before; but 
they say I have only to trip on with a 
basket. Baby declared he would be a Proud 
Sister. In vain he was told there were no 
Proud Sisters in Red Riding Hood; he 
seemed to have set his heart on it so much 
that Cissy has written one in for him. Now 
Basy is happy, designing himself a gor- 
geous frock, and passing hours in front of 
a looking-glass, trying various patterns 
against his complexion. All the strength 
of the piece falls upon Crissy, who plays 
the Wolf, and has given himself any 
amount of songs and dances, lots of ‘‘ serious 
interest,” and all the ‘‘ comic relief.’”? He 
says it’s not an ordinary burlesque, but a 
mixture of a problem play and a comic opera. 
Captain MasHIncTon is to play the Mother, 
so I see a good deal of him. (The Lorne 
Hoppers are in Scotland). We had had 
sixteen rehearsals when Lapy TAayMER 
suddenly horrified us by saying it seemed ip 
so much trouble—why not give it up, and - / Ee 
if we wanted a little fun, black our faces © | 
and pretend to be niggers!! Of course, 
we would not listen to her. Ihear Captain _ : ; 
Masaineton rehearsing his part every morning, quietly, in the 
billiard-room. He never can remember the lines 

‘‘ Good bye, my dear, now mind you ’re very good, 

And shun the dangers lurking in the wood.” 


He thinks the mother ought to kiss Red Riding Hood before she 
starts. JI think not. We asked Cissy. He says it’s optional. . 
Cissy rose with the owl to-day, and said he was not well. A little 
later he came and told us complacently that he had been looking it 
up in the Encyclopedia, and found he had ‘‘ every symptom of acute 
lead-poisoning.”’ He added that there was nothing to bedone. 

‘*T thought there was something wrong with you yesterday,” said 
Basy. ‘‘ You declined all nourishment between lunch and tea.” 

‘‘ By the way,” said Cissy, pretending not to hear, ** MaAsHineTon 
really is not quite light enough for the Mother. You should per- 
suade him to go through a course, Miss Guapys.” 

‘‘He’s just been through a course,” I said, “‘at Hythe.” 

‘‘My dear lady, I don’t mean musketry. He ought to consult 
CasttE Jones, the specialist. No soup, no bread, no potatoes— 
saccharine. What are you allowed?” turning to BAsy, who was 
sitting on a window seat eating marrons-glacés out of a paper-bag. 

This sight seemed to infuriate our manager. He made a wild dart 
at Baby, saying, ‘‘ Oh, look at this; it’s fatal, positively fatal!” 
snatched violently at the bag, secured a chestnut, and calmly walked 
out of the room eating it and saying it was delicious. 

I had just come home from a very nice drive with JAack—I mean 
Captain Masnrneton—when I found a letter from OrtEL. He says” 
he is engaged to Miss Toogoop. The matter is to be kept a profound | 
secret for the present.... He asks me, for the sake of the past, to’ 
try and get him a stamp of the Straits Settlements, in exchange 
fora Mauritian.... She collects stamps too—it must have been the 
bond of union.... How fickle men are! It’s enough to disgust 
one with human nature. I know I broke it off, but still—— 

Ever your loving friend, GLADYS. 


I wonder if Miss Toogoop will have a bangle. I should like to. 
advise her not to have it rivetted on. It’s such a bother getting 
them filed off. | 


But I’ll be hanged if I can see the fun of them! | 
i a 
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MRS. PROWLINA PRY.—‘| HOPE | DON’T INTRUDE!” 


ima Rf ae FLUNG FROM WORK THAN Puwcr IMAGINES, OUR NEW BUMBLE-BAND, 
Be rsconnice ee Nes A HASTY CENSOR |— Ir MisTREss PRy’s DECISION THEY ABIDE BY ; 
Bur Sense MAy wor x poy SHIRE | BuT SHOULD THEY FAIL US, PUNCH THROUGHOUT THE LAND 
} NOT, NOR JusTIcE! THry ARE DENSER WILL WAKE THE PEOPLE PRUDES AND PRIGS ARE TRIED BY | 
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““BUT OH, IT WAS SUCH AN ’ORRIBLE TAIL!” 


MRS. PROWLINA PRY. 


You hope you don’t intrude? Prow ina 


RY 
You do, you do! In ignorance it may be, 
The réle of RHADAMANTHUS you would try, 
With scarce the fitness of a bumptious 


baby. 
With folly’s headlong haste you would 


rush in 
Where well-tried wisdom treads with fear 
and trembling. 
Gregarious Silliness would cope with Sin ; 
But when geese swarm what comes of such 
assembling ? 


Cackle, and cant, and chaos! Needless 
noise, 

Meddling and mischief and sheer moral 
muddle 


Reformers must not act like gutter-boys 
Who rake up mud, stir each malodorous 
puddle. 1 
Life’s purlieus are defiled; will it avail 
To grub and rake in reeking slum and 
by-way, 
Until the foul infection loads the gale, 
And pestilence stalks boldly in the high- 
way? 
Prow.ina Pry, your purview is too small; 
Life is not plumbed by microscopic peeping, 
And Nature is too large for nursery-thrall. 
The globe is mot in Mrs, Grunpy's 
keeping. ; 
Clear sense, and not lop-sided sentiment, 
Must front Society’s perenne puzzles ; 
Humanity, when roused, has ever rent 
Partington policies of mops and muzzles. 


Humanity is a most complex thing, 
Not simple as a gag cr feeding-bottle. 
You, lest it stray, would rob it of its wing. 
Lest it feed ill would simply close its 
throttle. 


The Puritanic plan in a new guise !— 
female Praise - God - Barebones now 
would rule us. 
We Britons, who have baffled our male Prys, 
Are little like to let she-ones befool us. 


Unclean! Unclean! ’Twas the old lepers’ 


cry, 
You’d silence them and call it—purifying ! 
Drive swine possessed of devils from their 
styet [flying ! 
And bid them spread infection as they’re 
Did some steep place lead down into the sea 
Of dead oblivion and sheer extirpation, 
’T were well to scourge them thither. What 
if, free, [nation fF 
They carry foul contagion throuugh—a 


Thousands; of fellow-creatures flung from 
. work 
At the mere pen-stroke of a hasty censor !— 
An unconsidered trifle Zeal may shirk ! 
But Sense may not, nor Justice! They are 
denser [ band, 
Than Punch imagines, our new Bumble- 
If Mistress Pry’s decision they abide by ; 
But should they fail us, Punch throughout 
the land 
Will wake the People prudes and prigs are 
tried by! 


Petticoat-government, PRowLINA Pry, 
Of this peculiar sort will scarcely suit us. 
Such cases clear collective sense must try, 
Not a she-Draco or a lady-Brutvs. 

To sweeten our poor world we all may strive, 
But life’s not one long Puritanic Sunday ; 
And the great World while manhood is alive, 

Shall not be wholly swayed by Mrs. Grunpy. 


Prow ina Pry Society’s festering ills 
Will not be healed by your pragmatic 
plaster. 
Tare-rooting that the growing corn-crop kills 
Was not the plan or counsel of the Master. 


You sues hand would wield the whip of 
cords 
He raised but once in righteous indignation. 
Heed the great lesson that the fact affords, 
And leave our woes to Wisdom’s mild pur- 
gation. 


TO A VENETIAN POLICEMAN. 


_ [The guardia municipale of Venice is now dressed 
like the London policeman. ] 


THAT afternoon when first you burst 
Upon my quite bewildered eyes, 

I seemed in London; you are too 
Confusing in that strange disguise. 


The very clothes of blue! It’s true 
In black kid gloves you are arrayed, 
No truncheon at your side you bide, 
A sword is openly displayed. 


That vile black helmet yet you get, 
Most dismal head-dress ever planned. 

In Venice this! Where once doge, dunce, 
Dame, doctor, all were gay and grand. 


In that prosaic dress !. Oh, bless 

The man, why wear such awful things ? 
In Venice long ago, we know, 

The costermongers looked like kings, 


Italians love what ’s new, so you 
Suit buildings all, de haut en bas, 
Restored and new—how bad and sad! 

But you’re a still worse norita. 


A peeler pacing here—how queer ! 
A copper checking crimes and larks, 
When gleams on lone lagoon the moon ! 
A bobby’s beat beside St. Mark’s! 


By A BrreenHeAD Man. — The LEVER 
though strong, could not quite lift the Liberal 
winority into power, but it brought the Con- 
servative majority down to its Lrrs! 
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SS ee . . . 
Oh, the girl I sat next to at dinner? Nice chatty sort of | 


LYRE AND LANCET. 
(A Story tn Scenes.) 
PART XVII.—A BOMB SHELL. 


Scene XXVIL—A Gallery near the Verney Chamber. 
TimE—A bout 10.30 P.M. 

Spurrell (to himself). I must say it’s rather rough luck on that 
ox devil. “ get ry dress suit, and all he gets is my booby-trap! 
Puinireson, wearing a holland blouse over her evening tovlette, 

approaches from the other end of the passage ; he does not recognise 
her until the moment of collision.) Emma!! It’s never you! How 
do you come to be here ? ‘ 

Phillipson (to herself). Then it was my Jem after all! (Aloud, 
distantly.) I’m here in attendance on Lady Marstz Mutu, being 
her maid. If I was at all curious—which I’m not—I might ask you 
what yow’re doing in such a house as this; and in evening dress, if 
you please ! ; or. 

Spurr. I’m in evening dress, EMMA, such as it is (not that I’ve 
any right to find fault with 1t); but I’m in evening dress (with 
dignity) because I’ve been included 
in the dinner party here. 

Phill. You must have been get- 
ting on since J knew you. Then 
you were studying to be a horse- 
doctor. 

Spurr. Ihave got on. Iam now 
a qualified M.R.C.V.S. 

Phill, And does that qualify you 
to dine with bishovs and countesses 
and baronets and the gentry, like 
one of themselves ? 

Spurr. I don’t say it does, in 
itself. It was my Andromeda that 
did the trick, Emma. 

Phill. Andromeda? Thev were 
talking of that downstairs. What’s 
made you take to scribbling, JAMES? 

Spurr. Scribbling ? how do you 
mean? My handwriting’s easy 
enough to read, as you ought to 
know very well. 

Phill, You can’t expect me to 
remember what your writing’s like; 
it’s so long since I’ve seen it! 

Spurr. Come, I like that! When 
I wrote twice to say I was sorry 
we’d fallen out; and never gota 
word back ! 

Phill. If you’d written to the 
addresses I gave you abroad-—— 

Spurr. Then you did write; but 
none of the letters reached me. I 
never even knew you’d gone 
abroad. I wrote to the old place. 
And so did you, I suppose, not 
knowing I’d moved my lodgings 
too, so naturally—— But what 
does it all matter so long as we’ve 
met and it’s all right between us ? 
Oh, my dear girl, if you only knew 
how I’d worried myself, thinking 
you were—— Well, all that ’s 
over now, isn’t it P ; [He attempts to embrace her. 

Phill. (repulsing him). Not quite so fast, James, Before I say 
whether we’re to be as we were or not, 1 want to know a little 
more about you. You wouldn’t be here like this if you hadn’t done 
something to distinguish yourself. 

Spurr. Well, I don’t say I mayn’t have got a certain amount of 


what they call ‘‘kudos.” owi bi. : 
does that make? nos, owing to Andromeda. But what difference 


Phill, Tell me, JAMES, is 
prover silver cutlets ? 
Spurr. Me? Write a book—about cutlets—or anythi 
: ything else! 
es, you don’t suppose I’ve quite come to that! ‘Andra oe 
Beene of my bull-dog. I took first prize with her; there were 
por meats Seely ot us in Mert fee papers. And the people here 
e very much taken with t and— 
to Pa That’s how eA ano—and 60 
vei, 1 should have thought, i > of ine, i 
ought - have bean bee, if they asked one of you to dine, it 
purr. Now what’s the good of sayin travé i 
ane Ceiac he g ying extravagant things of that 
ee. Not that old D) ummy couldn’t be trusted to behave any-~ 
Phill. Better than her maste I SLY 
on with some Lady Ruopa or oie perseey 


it you that’s been writing a pink book 


I heard of your goings 


-_ 


“You might begin with ¢his—such a dear little piece!” 


Spurr. 
girl ; seems fond of quadrupeds—— 
Phill. Especially two-legged ones ! 
about it ! 
Spurr. I assure you I didn’t go a step beyond the most ordinary 
Biadlity. You’re not going to be jealous because I promised I’d give 
her a liniment for one of her dogs, are you? 
Phill. Liniment! You always were a flirt, James! But I’m not 


You see I’ve been told all | 


jealous. I’ve met a very nice-spoken young man while I’ve been 


here; he sat next to me at supper, and paid me the most beautiful 
compliments, and was most polite and attentive—though he hasn’t 
got as far as liniment, at present. ; 

Spurr. But, Emma, you’re not going to take up with some other 
fellow just when we’ve come together again ? : 

Phill. If you call it ‘‘ gaming together,” when I’m down in the 
Housekeeper’s Room, and yeu’re up above, carrying on with ladies 
of title! ; ; 

Spurr. Do you want to drive me frantic? As if I could help 
being where Iam! How could I know you were here? 
Phill. At all events you know now, James, Andit’s for you to 
choose between your smart lady- 
friends andme. If you’re fit com- 
pany for them, you’re too grand 

for one of their maids. 

Spurr. My dear girl, don’t be 
unreasonable! I’m expected back 
in the Drawing Room, and I can’t 
throw ’em over now all of a sudden 
without giving offenee. There’s 
the interests of the firm to con- 
sider, and it’s not for me to take a 
lower place than I’m given. But 
it’s only for a night or two, and 
you don’t really suppose I wouldn’t 
rather be where you are if I was 
free to choose—but I’m not, Emma, 
that ’s the worst of it! 

Phill. Well, go back to the Draw- 
ing Room, then; don’t keep Lady 
RuHopa waiting for her liniment 
on my aceount. I ought to be in 

my ladies’ rooms by this time. 
Only don’t be surprised if, whenever 
you are free to choose, you find 
you’ve come back just too late— 
that’s all! [She turns to leave him. | 

Spurr. (detaining her). Ema, I | 
won’t let you go like this! Not |}. 
before you’ve told me where I can 
meet you again here. 

Phill. There’s no place that I 
know of—except the Housekeeper’s 
Room; and of course you couldn’t 
descend so low as that.... JAMES, 
there’s somebody coming! Let go | 
my hand—do you want to lose me 
my character ! : 

[Steps and voices are heard at 

the other end of the passage ; 
she frees herself, and escapes. 

Spurr. (attempting to follow). 
But, Emma, stop one—— _ She’s 
gone!... Confound it, there’s 
the butler and a page-boy coming! It’s no use staying up here 
any longer. (Zo himself, as he goes downstairs.) It’s downright 
torture—that’s what itis! To be tied by the leg in the Drawing- 
Room, doing the civil to a lot of girls I don’t care a blow about ; 
and to know that all the time some blarneying beggar downstairs 
is doing his best to rob me of my Emma! Flesh and blood can’t 
stand it; and yet I’m blest if I see any way out of it without 


offending ’em all round. [ He enters the Chinese Drauwing- Room. 


Scene XXVII.—The Chinese Drawing Room? 


Miss Spelwane, At last, Mr. SpurrEtL! We began to think you 
meant to keep away altogether. Has anybody told you why you’ve 
been waited for so impatiently ? 

_ Spurr. (looking round the circle of chairs apprehensively). No. Is 
it family prayers, or what? Er—are they over P 

Miss Spelw. No, no; nothing of that . Can’t you guess ? 
Mr. SpuRRELL, I’m going to be very bold, and ask a great, great 
favour of you. I don’t know why they chose me to represent them ; 
I told Lady Lutirneton I was afraid my entreaties would have no 
weight ; but if you only would —— 

Spurr. (to himself). They’ve at it again! How many more of ’em 
want a pup! (Aloud.) Sorry to be disobliging, but—— 

Miss Spelw. (joining her hands in supplication). Not if I tmplore 
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you? Oh, Mr. Spurrett, I’ve quite set my heart on hearing you 
read aloud to us. Are you really cruel enough to refuse ? 

Spurr. Read aloud! Is that what you want me to do? But 

I’m no particular hand at it. I don’t know that I’ve ever read 
aloud—except a bit out of the paper now and then—since I was a 
boy at school! 
_ Lady Cantire. What’s that I hear? Mr. SpurRety professing 
incapacity to read aloud ? Sheer affectation! Come, Mr. SpURRELL, 
IT am much mistaken if you are wanting in the power to thrill all 
hearts here. Think of us as instruments ready to respond to your 
touch. Play upon us as you will; but don’t be so ungracious as to 
raise any further obstacles. 

Spurr. (resignedly), Oh, very well, if I’m required to read, 7’m 
agreeable, Murmurs of satisfaction. 
Lady Cant. Hush, please, everybody! Mr. SpurRELL is going to 
read, My dear Dr. Ropnry, if you wouldn’t mind just—— Lord Lut- 
LINGTON, can you hear where you are? Where are you going to sif, 
Mr. SPURRELL? In the centre will be best. Will somebody move 
that lamp a little, so as to give him more light ? 

Spurr. (to himself, as he sits down). I wonder what we’re supposed 
to be playing at! (Aloud.) Well, what am I to read, eh? 

Miss Spelw. (placing an open copy of ‘‘ Andromeda” in his 
hands with a charming air of deferential dictation). You might 
eee rh this—such a dear little piece! I’m dying to hear you 
read it ! 


Spurr. (as he takes the book). I’ll do the best I can! (He looks Lik 


at the page in dismay.) Why, look-here, it’s Poetry! I didn’t 
bargain for that. Poetry’s altogether out of my line! (Miss Sprt- 
WANE opens her eyes to their fullest extent, and retires a few paces 
From him; he turns over the leaves backwards until he arrives at the 
title-page.) I say, this is rather curious! Who the dickins is 
CLaRIoNn Brarr? (The company look at one another with raised 
eyebrows and dropped underlips.) Because I never heard of him; 
but he seems to have been writing poetry about my bull-dog. 
Miss Spelw. ( faintly). Writing poetry—about your buli-dog! . . 
Spurr. Yes, the one you’ve all een praising up so. If it isn’t 
meant for her, it’s what you might call a most surprising coincidence, 
for here’s the old dog’s name as plain as it can be—Andromeda! « 
[ Tableau. 


“LIVING PICTURES.” 


Tur Downey ones, meaning thereby the photographers W. & D. 
‘‘of that ilk,” have produced some excellent photographic portraits 
in their fifth series recently published. Tur Czarevicw and The 
Right Hon. Henry Cnariin, M.P., two sporting names well brought 
together, and both capital like- 
nesses, though the Baron fancies 
that Tur CzaAREvicH has the best 
of it, for secret and silent as 
Mr. CHAPLIN is as a politician, 
yet did he never manage to keep 
so dark as he is represented in 
this picture. Here, too, is Mr. 
CHARLES SantTLEY — ‘‘ Charles 
our friend ’’—looking like a mere 
boy with ‘‘ a singing face,’’ where 
‘* Nature, smiling, gave the win- 


ning grace.’ Mr. SYDNEY 
GRUNDY, endimanché, is too 
beautiful for words.' But the 


picture of Mrs. BANCROFT, wear- 
ing (in addition to a trimmed fur cloak) a 
wonderful kind of ‘‘ Fellah! don’t-know- 
yar-fellah!’’ expression, at once surprised, 
pained, and hurt, does not at all represent 
the ‘‘little Mrs. B.’? whom the public knows 
and loves. ‘‘ How doth the little busy Mrs. B. 
delight to bark and bite’? might have been 
under this portrait, and Downry must be 
moreDowney another time, and give usamore 
characteristic presentment of this lively 
comédienne. The Right Hon, Artur J. 
Batrour is the best of all. Capital. Just the man: ‘‘frosty but 
kindly.” Then there is a first rate portrait of Miss Fanny BroucH 
and after her comes the King of Saxony!! O AtpeErt of Saxony ! 
after Miss Fanny Broven!! What’ll Queenie CARoLINE say? 
Perhaps Messrs. Downey, by kind permission of CassELL & Co., will 
explain, 


““T*m coming to take 
you ! 99 


3ATTLE witH BAcILLI.—Dr. Roux has been successful against the 
Diphtheria Bacillus, He can afford to look on at any number of 
Bacilli and exclaim, ‘‘ Bah! silly!” Unless he pronounces Latin 
more Italiano, and then he would say ‘‘ Bah! chilly!” Which 
would signify that they were lifeless and harmless. 


‘* Bravo Roux!” 


UR ALL-ROUND STOCK-EXCHANGERS’ COMPANY. 
NPARALLELED PROFITS TO EVERYBODY! 

0 aa bi COMPANY PERFORMS IMPOSSIBILI- 
HE ALL-ROUND COMPANY ARE SQUARE DEALERS!!! 
RY OUR NEW @G STOCK. 

ee G IS A REGULAR GALLOPER, 

HE G CAN CANTER; 
UT THE ALL-ROUND COMPANY CAN’T CANT. 
HE ALL-ROUND COMPANY ARE SHEKEL-SCOOPERS, 
HE ALL-ROUND COMPANY must be Trizp at once. 
| ea SENTENCE will be Harp Casn ror Lire WITHOUT ANY 
LABOUR. 
HE G STOCK FOR BREAKFAST, 
HE G STOCK FOR BILIOUS HEADACHES. 
HE G STOCK FOR BEANFEASTS. 
HE NEW G STOCK FOR THE NEW G WO-MAN. 
ot OUR COVER SYSTEM we have never yet drawn blank. 
Surprise profits are made by all Investors who trust us with 
their balances, so that a swinging amount always stands to their 
credit. We have never yet received a check. Our Customers come 
to Order, but they never go to Law. In June, 1893, we received 
information about Grand Post Defs. and Tympanum Prefs., and a 
Bull-dozing Operation was decided on. As a consequence we were 


able to eae all Subscribers with a £50 dumb-bell apiece, which 
has made them strong enough to move a Market. 


HE ALL-ROUND COMPANY’S PEBBLE-BEECHED POP- |. 


LAR HOAX DEAL. Everyone should therefore 
LANK DOWN HIS MONEY 


fa HIS SCRUPLES GVER-BOARD. 
Y our New Porcuase System all 
OMMISSIONS ARE ABOLISHED. 
HE ALL-ROUND COMPANY peats In LARGE BLOCKS. 
HE ALL-ROUND COMPANY BLOCK-HEADS THE LIST, 
HE ALL-ROUND COMPANY TELLS YOU 
OW TO WATCH A etal 
OW TO STRIKE A TIME-BARGAIN. 
F YOU DON’T LIKE G STOCK BUY B STOCK. 
HE BUSY B BUZZES! 
USH A-BUY B STOCK!! 
AST YEAR we recommended all bonneted widows to buy B's, 


The result is that they now wear poke-bonnets, and own pigs. 
They are also in clover. 
STOCK FOR EVER!!! 
THE H CANNOT DROP. 

H STOCK FOR AMPSTEAD! 
H STOCK FOR IGHGATE! 
H STOCK FOR OLLOWAY ! 
H STOCK FOR HISLINGTON! 
H STOCK FOR THE OUSE! 


m 


Customers who deal with THE ALL-ROUND COMPANY 
HAVE NEVER FAILED TWICE. 


WE CAN SHOW YOU HOW YOU’RE DONE 
ON APPLICATION 'TO 


-ROUND STOCK - EXCHANGERS’ 


()°* ALL COMPANY, 
ENGLAND. 
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(A Cosy Corner in a Country House.) 


Hostess. ‘‘THIs Is GOOD oF you, Mason Grey! WuHEN I wrote I NEVER”EXPECTED FOR A MOMENT THAT YOU WOULD COME!” 


“WINDING ’EM UP.” 


[If he believed that the majority of the Liberal-Unionist party, or 
indeed any considerable section of them, held the opinion which was 
expressed by this writer in the Times, he, for one, would at once resign the 
responsible position which he held, and would claim to take up a more inde- 
pendent position, because he was certain that their efforts would be fruitless, 
and that they would not succeed in defeating the policy of Home Rule if 
they were to accept the negative position which had been suggested to 
them.”’— Mr. Chamberlain at Durham. ] ; 


‘Showman Joe soliloquiseth :— 


Waxworks indeed! Hah! I’ve took over the management of 
?em, aud I suppose, as Misther Thieary said, I must ‘‘make the 
betht of ’em, not the wurtht.” But I’m a bit tired of the job 
—sometimes, ae 

Wish I could feel Mrs. Jarley’s pride in the whole bag o’ tricks ! 
’Ave to purtend to, of course. Can’t cry creaky waxworks any more 
than you can stinking fish. But a more rusty, sluggish, wheezy, 
wobbly, jerky, uncertain, stick-fast, stodgy, unwillin’ lot 0’ wax 
figgers I never did—— Well, there, it tries a conscience of injy-rubber 
: fae ’em up and patter of ’em into poppylarity, blowed if 
it don't! 

Kim up, Dook! Dashed if ’e don’t look as if ’¢ fancied hisself the 
Sleepin’ Beauty, and wanted to forty-wink it for another centry. 
Look at the flabby flop of im! Jest as though ’e wouldn’t move if ‘is 
nose wos a meltin’. Large as life, and twice as nateral? Wy, a 
kid’s Guy Fox on the fifth o’ November ’ud_ give ’im hodds, and lick 
is ’ead orf—heasy! Bin a-ileing ’is works this ever so long, and 
ris ’e moves as if is wittles wos sand-paper, and ’is drink witrol. 

m up! 

As to the Markis, well, ’e’s a bit older, but dashed if ’e don’t 
move livelier—when ’e 7s on the shift. At the present moment 
owever, utter confloption is a cycle-sprinter to’im. As if a pair 0’ 
niddity-noddities in “negative” positions was likely to fetch ’em in 
front in these days! Yah! 
« Should like to keep the Old Show a-runnin’, too,—leastways until 
I can start a bran-new one of my very own. Won’t run to it vet 
I’m afraid. Oh, to boss a big booth-full all to myself! I’d show 
em! This Combination Show—old stock-in-trade of one company, 
and cast-offs from another—ain’t the best o’ bisness arter all. But I 
must keep ’em together as a going concern till I can run a star com- 


pany of my own choosing. ’Ere. ° <1 Heer 
about rust and rickets! and us that ile-can again! Talk 


Curting about to be rung up? 
horder somehow! ’Ang this Doo 
of ’im—’cept a yawn. 


Then I must get ’em in working 
this D k! Can t git anythink nateral out 
That ’e does as like as life. Kim up old 


nose-o’-wax and don’t nod yerself into nothingness! ’Ow much more 
ile do yer rusty old innards want to stop their clogging and creaking ? 

Proprietors beginning to pull long faces at my pace? ’Int that 
I’ll shake the machinery to smithereens by too much haction? 
Well, 1 am blowed! Wy, they’d slow down a sick snail, and 
’andicap a old tortus, they would! Tell yer wot it is, if they don’t 
give me a free ’and at the crank J shall turn the whole thing up, so 
there! Some nameless, nidnoddy, negative old crocks ’ave bin 
a-earwigging ’em, that’s wot’s the matter. But I give ’em the 
straight tip, if they lend a ear to them slow-going stick-in-the-muds, 
I shall jest resign my responserble persition, and take up a hinde- 
pendent one—jine the Opposition Show, or p’r’aps start one o’ my 
own, and then where will they be, I wonder? 

Cling-cling! Curting rising? Well, *ere goes once more then! 
(Winding hard and addressing audience). ‘‘ Ladies and gen’l’men! 
The Himperial and Royal Grand Unionist Combination Waxworks 
Show is about to start for the season! Largest and most life-like set 
o’ wax figgers ever exhibited to a hadmiring public!! As I wind you 
will perceive hunmistakeable signs of hanimation in ’is Grace the 
Nobble Dook ; arter wich, with your kyind permission, I shall take a 
turn at the Illustrous Markis! i” 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING, REVOLTING MAID? 
(New Song to an Old Tune, for the New Woman.) 
[The Quarterly Review says that man will not marry the New Woman, 
which must be the final blow to her ambition. ] 


‘‘ WHERE are you going, Revolting Maid?” 

** As far as I may, fair Sir,’’ she said. 

**Shall I go with you, Revolting Maid?” 
‘*'You may follow—behind me, Sir!” she said. 


** What is your object, Revolting Maid ?” 
‘* Emancipation, Sir!” she said. 


** Will you marry, Revolting Maid ?” 

** Perhaps—on my own terms, Sir!” she said. 

** And what may those terms be, Revolting Maid ?” 
** Absolute Liberty, Sir!” she said. 


‘* Then J shan’t wed you, Revolting Maid!” 
‘* Did anyone ask you, Sir:?’’ she said. 


TitLE FoR New Lonpon Japanese JOURNAL (WEEKLY).—“ The 
Happy Dispatch, edited by Hart Kart.” 
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THE SONG OF THE LEADERS. 


* WaEN the much-enduring Dockers, 
In the city of the Smoke-Cloud. 

By the banks of the Tems-Ri-Va, 
Struck to gain a larger stipend, 
Lead them on did BurnsiwaTHA. 


And the ruler of these matters, 
Who is called the Bry-Tish-Pu- 


Blyck, 
Took the side of dock-gate casuals, 
Of the somewhat lordly stevedore, 
And ae the proud Dy-Reck- 


as 
That they soon must yield to reason ; 
Gave its sympathy in gallons, 

Gave its coin to make a strike-fund ; 
So the proud Dy-Reck~-Tas yielded. 


But when many moonshad vanished, 
Came the rather wild Krrr-Har-Dr1, 
Came Tom-MAnn the earnest minded, 
Talked of ‘‘ Independent Labour,” 
Soundly rated BuRNSIWATHA 
And all useful Labour-Members. 


Then the strong man, Burnsi- 


WATHA, 
Hurled their language back with 
interest, 
With the breathing of his nostrils, 
With the tempest of his anger, 
Hurled it back on his assailants. 
Said Tom-Mawnw was feather-headed, 


Was no better than a ‘* bounder.,” 


And the Independent Lab’rers, 
Not to be outdone in scolding, 
Scandalised poor BuRNSIWATHA, 
Said they thought him quite conceited, 
Called him ‘‘ Boss,” likewise ‘‘ Bull- 

dozing.” 


And tee ue Le Biyek won- 


ere 
At the manners of these leaders, 
At the Unionists’ disunion. 
‘“Go, my sons,” it said, ‘‘instanter, 
Go back to your homes and people; 
Slay all ravening labour-sweaters, 
All the Kum-Panies, the giants, 
All the serpents, the Emp-Loias; 
But, for goodness’ sake have done with 
Petty piques and jealous slangings ; 


Or, next time you ask for coppers STUDIES 


For the holy cause of Labour, 
You will find these coppers wanting!”’ 


THE TALE OF A VOTE. 


BEpDAD, ’twas meself was as plaised as could be 
When they tould me the vote had bin given to me. 
** St. Pathrick,”’ ses Oi, ‘‘ Oi’m a gintleman too, 
An’ 0i’1l doine ivry day off a grand Oirish stew.” 


The words was scarce seen slippin’ off of me tongue 
When who but the Colonel comes walkin’ along ! 

“* Begorrah, ’tis callin’ he’s afther, the bhoy, 
Oi’m a gintleman now wid a vingeance,”’ ses Oi. 


The Colonel come in wid an affable air, 
An’ he sat down quite natteral-loike in a chair. 
‘**So, Rory,” ses he, ‘*’tis a vote ye’ve got now ?”’ 


‘* That’s thrue though ye ses it,’”’ ses Oi, wid a bow. 


‘* Deloighted !”’ ses he, ‘‘’tis meself that is g’ad, 
For shure ye’re disarvin’ it, Rory me lad, 

Aw’ how are ye goin’ to use it ?”’ ses he, 

‘* Ye could scarcely do betther than give it to me.” 


Oi stared at the Colonel, amazed wid surprise. 


‘* What! Give it away, Sorr ?—Me vote, Sorr?”’ Oi cries. 


‘*T)’ye think that Oi’ve waited ontil Oi am gray, 
Aw’ now Oi’m jist goin’ to give it away?” 


The Colonel he chuckled, an ‘‘ Rory,”’ ses he, 


But ‘‘ No, Sorr,’”’ Oi answers, ‘‘ ye don’t diddle me.” 


IN ANIMAL LIFE. 


THE CHICK-A-LEARY COCHIN. —‘* Cut, and run.” 


BAYARD AND BOBBY. 


Ou, Rozeet, in our hours of ease 

Butt of those outworn pleasantries, 

Not less with pride thy praise we hear 

Hymned in another ereepuere, 

When BayAxrp, chivalrously graphic, 

Tells how you regulate the traffic, 

Firm as a statue on its plinth 

’Midst the vertiginous labyrinth 

Of circus, street and bridge you stand, 

And rule the storm with calm, un- 
armed hand. 

Rarely our soldiers of the law 

Do Themis’ awful truncheon draw, 

Their Orphic whistle subdue can 

All save the crew of Hoo1ican. 

Though western JoNATHAN prefer 

A force not vainly claviger, 

Yet Bayarp, taught in English ways, 

That suaver regiment must praise 

That trusts to moral weight and nerve 

And keeps the bludgeon in reserve. 

Stalwart and patient midst the strife 

Of all our seething city life, 

When pageants twice or thrice a year 

Throw the whole Empire out of gear, 

Then, stolid symbol of good sense, 

A wonder-worker, sans pretence, 

Fulfill’st authority’s decrees, 

With thy familiar ‘‘ Stand back, 
please!” 

And rather by that sober charm 

Than by the might of brawny arm, 

The many-headed own thy sway ; 

They laugh, they jostle, and obey. 

Worthy thy deeds of loftier rhyme, 

Than topic-song or pantomime, 

Not quite sublime, but on the border, 

Type of our British law and order, 

Thy figure shall be graved upon 

The frieze of some new Parthenon, 

Wherein by glyphic art portray’d 

Reigns the ideal parlour-maid, 

Thy dauntless soul’s domestic lure 

Trim, natty, roguish, and demure, 

Waiting the age’s unborn LAYARD 

To illustrate the praise of BAYARD. 


QUERY IN THE CounTRY.— New 
agricultural version of an ancient 
cockney slang phrase—‘‘ Has your 
farmer sold his mangel ? ” 


ADVICE TO ANY DRAMATIC AUTHOR 
WHO HAS WRITTEN A LENGTHY PIECE. 


Thin he hum’d an’ he haw’d, an’ he started agin, 
But he’d met wid his equal in Rory O’Fiynn. 


Thin the smoile died away, an’ a frown come instead, 

But for all that he tould me, Oi jist shook me head, 

An’ he gnawed his moustache, an’ he cursed an’ he swore, 
But the more that he argued, Oi shook it the more. 


Thin he called me a dolt an’ an ignorant fool, 

Aw’ he said that Oi ought to go back to the school, 
An’ he flew in a rage an’ wint black in the face, 
An’ he flung in a hullaballoo from the place. 


Bedad, Oi was startled. Him beggin’ me vote, 
An’ he’d three of his own too!—The gradiness 0 ’t! 
Ye could scarcely belave it onless it was thrue, 

An’ him sittin’ oop for a gintleman too! 


Was it betther he thought he could use it than Oi? 
Begorrah, Oi’]l show he’s mistaken, me bhoy. 
Oi’ll hang it oop over me mantlepace shelf, 

For now that Oi’ve got it, Oi’ll kape it meself. 


THE ZuyDER ZrEE.—‘‘ Wha’ be the Zider Zee?” repeated a 
Devonian farmer. ‘*‘ Why, I always thought as the Zee of Exeter 
were the Zider Zee, Ain’t it pratty well in the middle o’ Zider 
Country ?”’ 
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MAYENNAISE VERSUS 
MAYONNAISE, 
(Vide last Number of “ Punch.) 


DEAR Punch, your praise 
Of Mayonnaise 
Is certainly most telling : 
But don’t it seem 
That such a theme 
Deserves the proper spelling ? 


I sometimes look 
At a cookery book 
By A. Dumas, the younger ; 
And find he says 
That Mayennaise 
(A certain cure for hunger) 


Should be spelt so ; 
Not with an o, 

But like Mayenne, that city, 
Whose siege’s fame 
Supplied the name 

Mis-spelt now; more ’s the pity 
Maybe D’s right, 

Although it might 
Be just a yarn he’s telling. 
So hope your bard 
Won't be too hard 
And simply ‘‘ D” my spelling. 


*ToTHER Way Asout.—Mr. 
Le GALLIENNE says, epigram- 
matically, that ‘‘ Beauty is the 
smile on the face of Power.’’ 
Humph! Gallant Mr. Punch 
prefers to put it the other way, 
and say ‘‘ Power is the smile on 
the face of Beauty!” Surely 
that is equally true. But it’s 
a poor rule (or paradox) that 
won't work both ways. 


Motro most PRACTICAL FOR 
ALL WHO ARE COMPELLED TO 
TRAVEL CONSTANTLY IN OUR 
MetTROPOLITAN Pustic ConVEY- 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


‘Now that,” quoth the Baron emphatically, as he deposed My 
Lady Rotha in favour of the next novelty, whatever it might be, ‘* that 
is a romance after my own heart. 
of A Gentleman of France and Under the Red Robe, has not as yet, 


ff gs7. mancer has the rare talent of 


‘* He saw the greatest quail 
before him.” 


romancers, it may be safely said that, from Chapter XXVI. to 
Chapter X XIX. inclusive, the situations are as exciting as any ever 
invented by Riper Haaearp, Louis B, SrepHENnson, or JULES 
Verne; ‘‘ which” the Baron freely admits, ‘‘is saying a good deal, 
—Treasure Island always excepted.” 

The Baron anticipates ‘‘ Next please,” with pleasure, but at the 
same time he would draw the attention of the prolific author to the 
’ which is not at variance with his 
EYMAN) on!”’ and these are ‘‘the last 
words” (for the present on ¢/is subject) of the 


ancient proverb ** festina lente,’ 


exclaiming ‘‘On! STANLEY 
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OUR DECADENTS. 


4Algy. ‘‘ WHAT'S THE MATTER, ARCHIE? 
WELL!” 

Archie, ‘* YoU WOULDN’T LOOK WELL, IF YOU’D BEEN SUFFERING 
ANCES.—‘‘ In Omnibus Caritas.”’ | From INSOMNIA EVERY AFTERNOON FOR A WEEK!” 


You ’RE NOT LOOKING 


Tuer Archdeacon is ‘‘ 


excellent as were both those 
works, written anything so 
powerful, so artistic, so ex- 
citing, and so all-engrossing 
no further participlesor adjec- 
tives wanted at present) as 
This ro- 


‘* All my eye! ”’ 
superior highly suggestive. 
My Lady Rotha.’’ the first time. 
interesting his reader as much 
in the action of his crowds as 
he does in the fortunes of his 
individuals. He is the Sir 
JOHN GILBERT of the pen; and 
the Baron cautiously expresses 
his opinion that My Lad 

Rotha is not so very far o 

Ivanhoe. To compare with 


the works of other modern | Position. 


to me, Yours faithfully, 


ou know) did not intend to 


Mr. StanLteEY WeEyYMAN, author 
ee my going out. 


Baron DE Boox-Worms. 


couldn’t go anywhere that he didn’t go. 
right ? Or can it be that the archdeacon was wrong ? 
Yours very perplexed, 
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. VERSE AND CHORAL 
SUMMING-UP : #asarai 
[Of a recently protracted discus- 
sion in the Zimes on “ Anglican 
Orders,” set to the air of what was 
once upon a time a popular song, 
entitled Billy Barlow]. 
OF my re-appearance, 
My friends, don’t complain, 
I’ve turned up before, 
I shall turn up again! 
We are where we were 
When we started, and so 
For awhile bid good-bye 
To your WinLIaAmM Bartow, 
O dear! lLackaday oh! 
What a puzzling old party 
was 
Bishop Bartow! 


Two ‘‘ General ”’ 
Favourites. 


THE one, Sir Bos Rem, Q.C., 
M.P., ‘‘to be Attorney-Gene- 
ral”; the other, Frank Lock- 
woop, Q.C., M.P., ‘‘ to be Solici- 
tor-General.” Rez and Right. 
Commercial value, one ‘‘ Bob” 
and a ‘‘ Frank,” ze. One-and- 
tenpence the pair. 


Fotrure Famre,—Mr. T. E. 
Exxis, M.P., ‘‘speaking at Col- 
wyn Bay ” (unkind of him, this, 
fur what has Colwyn Bay done to 
him? Why not address Colwyn 
Bay personally instead of 
‘* speaking at’’ C. B.), spoke at 
the same time ‘‘at’’ the House 
of Lords. ‘* Were the wishes of 
the people to be continually 
thwarted by an hereditary and 
irresponsible Chamber?” 
That ’s the style! Twopence 
coloured. Henceforth Mr. T. E. 
Etxis, from being Nobody in 
particular, will now be known as 
** Somebody Ettts.”’ 


POSSIBLE DEVELOPMENTS. 


[On hearing that an Archdeacon had withdrawn from the School-Board 
Controversy because he found himself opposed to his Bishop.] 


sorry he spoke.” 
his opinion—oh dear no! far from that. 
otherwise, so the Archdeacon retires as gracefully as may be from 
the controversy. He is, he explains, as it were, the Bishop’s 
‘‘oculus ’’—the man to whom the Bishop can proudly point, and say 
This theory of subordination of thought to one’s 
For instance, who will be surprised to 
read the following highly authentic document, now made public for 


Not that he has changed 
But the Bishop thinks 


To the Editor of the Once-a-Month Review. 


Dear Srr,—With reference to my article ‘‘Is Horse-racing 
Justifiable ?’’? I desire to make known that while I still strongly 
adhere to my views therein expressed as to the wickedness of the 
turf, I shall, for the reason I am about to mention, take no further 
active part in the controversy. I find that the Prmure MrnisTEr is 
the owner of some racehorses (a fact previously unknown to me), and 
as I am his ‘‘dextera,”’ if it is not presumptive to say so, it would 
clearly be unbecoming on my part to take up any antagonistic 
However much I may regret having to take this course, I 
am sure you will agree with me that it is the only one which is open 
W-LL-AM V-RN-N H-RO-URT. 

Drar Mr. Poncu,—Last Sunday evening I fully intended going 
to church. I put on my most attractive bonnet, and an absolute 
bewitching jacket, when I “phage that Jim (he’s m 
0 out. 
efore the new archidiaconal theory of obedience, that of course 
Clearly as I am Jrm’s “‘ better-half”’ I 


1 
bashand. 


As I had read a little while 


Please, Mr. Punch, was I 


Eruet DINMERE. 


—— See 
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well known the old soldier was never there | 


A PHALSE NOTE ON GEORGE THE FOURTH. | himself. 


(A Brown Study in a Yellow Book.) 


Nay, but it is useless to protest. Much 
bosh and bauble-tit and pop-limbo has been 
talked about GxorGE THE PHorrH. THACKE- 
RAY denunciated him in his charming style 
(we never find THACKERAY searching for the 
mot juste as for a wisp of hay in a packet of 


By Mortarthurio Whiskersley. 


needles), but inverideed he was not sufficiently 


merciful to the last gentlemanin Europe. We}. 


must not judge a prince too harshly. How 
many temptations he had with all the wits 
and flutterpates and malaperts gyring and 
gimbling round him! GEoRGE was asportsman. 
He would spend the morning with his valet 
(who was a hero to him), assuming gorgeous 
apparel, and tricking himself, with brush 
and pigment, into more charm. He was 
implected with a passion for the pleasures of 
the wardrobe, and had a Royal memory for 
old coats. Then he would saunter into 
Wuiter’s for ale and tittle-tattle, and drive 
a friend into the country, stopping on the 
way for cursory visits at the taverns; I 
mean, swearing if the ale was not good. He 
had his troubles. Queen CAROLINE was a 
mimsy, out-moded woman, a sly serio, who 
gadded hither and thither shrieking for the 
unbecoming. Mrs, Pox ensorcelled GEORGE 
with her beautiful, silly phace, shadowed with 
vermeil tinct and trimly pencilled. There 
was no secernment between her soul and sur- 
face; she was mere, insouciant, with a rare 
dulcedo, 
GEORGE collected locks of hair and what 
not, and what not. He gave in his bright 
flamboyance a passing renascence to Society. 
But the Victorian era came soon, and angels 
rushed in where fools had not feared to 
tread, and. hung the land with reps, and 
drove Artifice phorth, and set MARTIN 
eee on a throne of mahogany to rule over 
em. 
‘ In ue Prada ca of GEORGE’s 

egringolade—in fact when he was dveinge— 
he thought he had led the charge of aie 
loo! ‘Tristfully he would deseribe the scene 
referring to the Duke of WELLINGTON for 
corroboration. An unfortunate slip, for it is 


It is brillig, and from my window at the 
Métropole, Brighton, I see the trite lawns 
and cheeky minarets of the Pavilion. I can 
see the rooms crusted with ormolu, the fauns 
foisted on the ceiling, the ripping rident god- 
desses on the walls. Once I phancied I saw a 
swaying phigure, and a wine-red phace.... 

P.S.—I like to phancy the watchful evil 
phaces of my Criticks as they read this article. 
Phair men, but infelix, they will lavish their 
anger in epigramme. Not that I care a 
little tittle about adverse remarks kicked 
from a gutter into a garret! But! But let 
them not outgribe too soon, but rather dance 
and be glad, and trip the cockawhoop. For! 
For, slithy toves as they are, they will read 
it with tears and desiderium, unless I do as 
did Arremus of shameful memory, and in 
jolliness and glad indulgence whisper to 
them— THis 1s A GoaK! 


THE LAY OF THE VIGILANT. 


I’vE a natural eye for evil, 
And folly I love to shoot, 
And to prod for a latent weevil 
In the wholesomest-looking root. 


My ipse dixit must always fix it— 
The song, the dance, the cup; b 
And my back gets stiffer the more you differ 
From the standard that I set up. 


I went to the ‘‘ halls”’ crusading, 
And I found what I meant to find. 

I had said they were all degrading, 
And I never alter my mind. 


In virtue strong I gazed at the throng 
Of smoking chatters and grinners; 

With a righteous frown my soul looked down 
On the publicans and the sinners. 


Loftily, proudly, lonely 
I bore what I had to bear, 
For I knew that I was the only 
Respectable Person there ! 


That the others were not respectable 
Was easy and plain to see, 

For they frankly found delectable 
What didn’t appeal to me. 


Yet none of the revellers stonily, 
Or scornfully seem’d to stare, 

They took no note of the only 
Respectable Person there. 


My vigilant virtue perchance may hurt you 
By putting constructions worse on 

The pose or picture that draws no strictures. 
From the non-respectable person. 


But my earliest vigilance waked 
To look askance at the nude, 

As another name for naked, 
And therefore distinctly rude. 


From an icy peak of stupendous cheek 
On an alien world I glare, 

And never feel lonely, although I’m the only 
Respectable Person there ! 


WonpDERFUL Frat oF SrrencrH.— The 
strong man supporting four men on a chair 
is nothing in comparison with an entire train 
‘‘ held up” by four men! This was reported 
in the Pall Mall Gazette last Saturday as 
having occurred to a ‘‘ Texas Pacific train.” 
The armed robbers went off with 20,000 dollars, 
Nice ‘‘ Pacific” train to travel by! 


Herrtooms, — Mr. Punch congratulates 
Mr. and Mrs. BerrBoum TREE, and their 
Olive Branch little Miss TREE, on the valu- 
able souvenirs of their Balmoral performance 
presented them by Her Maszsty, which, from 
all others, will distinguish this particular 
** Family TREE.” 


[Ocroper 27, 1894. 


MORBIDEZZA. 


Mors fleshliness is mark 

Of the modern (sham) Art-lover. 
Vulgar seems the soaring lark, 

Music (and meat) are in the plover. 
Painters once made pink the flesh 

Of their Titianesque creations ; 
Caught in Sham’s sepulchral mesh 

Art now raves of Green Carnations! 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


At LIugano.— Geographically this seems 
to be Italy. But people remind one 
always of the artificial frontier which makes 
it Switzerland. What’s that matter? 
Get up early. Ha! 
there it is. Cloud- 
less sky! And such 
a blue! Ultramarine 
at a guinea the thim- 
bleful. Hurry down 
to enjoy its beauty J7/7iyy 
as long as_possible. 2y7PHIH 
Fortunate I did so, Reap) 
for by ten o'clock it ATF 
has all vanished. Go 4% iia ! 
upahill. View from 4/74 
top would be fairly & 
clear for Helvellyn. 
But forItaly! Ami- 
ableand chatty Italian 
reminds me that I am 
not in Italy. Ah, of 
course not. Will get there as soon as I can. 
Meanwhile mope in hotel, for it is now rain- 
ing steadily. Not a magnificent mountain 
downpour, with thunder and lightning, howl- 
ing of wind, crashing of elements, alarums 
and excursions, and that sort of thing ; only 
a quiet, steady rain, which would be disliked 
even in Ambleside. But in Ambleside there 
would be afire. Here I sit in a draughty, 
chilly corridor, with some melancholy Ger- 
mans, all of us wearing overcoats indoors. 
They remind me that I am not in Italy. 
Anyone could see that. 

At Pallanza.—Here on Lago Maggiore 
there must really be the RowsoTrHAM 
effects. My room looks over the lake. ‘‘ La 
vista é bellissima,’ says the waiter in the 
evening. Hooray! Now to forget the gloom 
of Switzerland and England. Wake early. 
Misty morning. Good sign of fine weather 
probably. Into bedagain. Wakeagain. Only 
half-past seven. Still misty. Into bed again. 
Wake once more. Still misty. Evidently 
quite early. Hullo! still half-past seven. 
Watch stopped. Ring. ‘* 8S, Signore,” says 
the chambermaid, in the mixed dialect which 
she has invented for foreigners, ‘‘2 est dieci 
heures.” Ten! By Jove! With that fog P 
She assures me it will clear away, ‘‘se non 
oggt, domant.”” Bellissima vista looks exactly 
like Derwentwater in rain. Grey water, grey 
sky, grey mountains, wreathed in grey mist. 
It does not clear to-day, so it may to-morrow. 

Next day even worse. Fog greyer, and rain 
with it. Mud everywhere. Notice a practical 
German tourist with three umbrellas strapped 
on his knapsack. Wiseman! He knows this 
climate, and also the advantage of a change of 
clothes, or of umbrellas. So useful to have a 
morning umbrella, an afternoon umbrella, and 
a sort of evening-dress umbrella to bring down 
to the table d’héte. When tired of gazing at 
the mist, I read a three days old Z’mes, pre- 
served in the reading-room. Hullo! what is 
that sound? <A piano-organ! Heavens! To 
think that I should have travelled hundreds 
of miles from London to hear the grinding 
of an organ while I read the Z%mes in a fog! 
Why, in Kensington Gardens I could have 
done asmuch. A F rest Impressionist. 
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NoveMBER 3, 1894.] 


PUNCH TO THE NEW ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


Law is not Pan; but ‘‘ Bos” ’s a man, 
To make us sure indeed. 
Themis will play airs bright and g 


ay, 
Armed with this ! 


**vocal REID”’ ! 


‘*** Now I’m furnished,’’’ hummed the Baron. ‘* ‘ Now I’m fur- 
nished’—with several books for my journey, and——” ‘Tickets, 
please,”’ broke in the inspector. ‘‘Just when I was comfortable,”’ 
growled the Baron; ‘‘ but no matter. 
Pencil Sketches.” 


The father of Mr. Stacy Marks predestined him for the coach-| HaRrann’s “* When I ama King.” 


building business. Providence, interposing, made him a painter, and 
the gaiety of nations has been increased by the possession of some 
storks. In Pen and Pencil Sketches (CHATTO AND WINDUS) he has 
given the world some reminiscences of a career justly crowned by 
the laurels of the Royal Academy. The work is in two volumes, 
and my Baronite says would have been more than twice as good 
had it been in one. The first volume is charming, with its 
chat about Lxrren’s studio and the men met there; of CHARLES 
Keene and the delightful cruise off Gravesend in the William and 
Mary; of merry days with the St. John’s Wood clique; of nights 
at ArTHUR Lewis’s; and of days with Frep WaLKkrer. When 
the flood of memory runs dry, and there still remains a second 
volume to be produced, Mr. Marks grows desperate, and shovels in 
anything he finds handy in the pigeon-holes of his desk. Thus the 
pleased reader finds reprinted articles that appeared in the Spectator 
thirty years ago, when Mr. Marks was art critic to that respectable 
journal, Also there is a description of Bampton, which once thrilled 
the readers of the Ziverton Gazette. This gives to the second 
volume something of the smell of an apple store-room. But the 
first is good enough to atone for the burden of the second. By 


a happy coincidence, whilst Mr. Do Mavrier in Trilby has| 


made all the world in love with Little Billee, he appears under his 
own name in many of Mr. Marks’ pages, and is always the same 
charming, simple-minded, sensitive man of genius. It is pleasant to 
read how our Mr. AcNEw—‘* WIL- 
LIAM” the wise call him—gave the 
oung painter his first substantial 
ift. Waker had painted a picture 
he called ‘‘ Spring,” a young girl 
gathering primrosesinawood. Yield- 
ing to the advice of his friends, he 
put on ita price the amount of which 
abashed him. Mr. AGnEw saw the 
picture, recognised its merit, and 
wrote a cheque for the full amount 
asked. When the young artist heard 
of his good fortune he burst into 
tears, and gasping out ‘‘I must go 
and tell my mother,” rushed from the place. Of the original sketches 
with which the volumes are enriched are some pen-and-ink drawings 
by Frep Watxer, which reveal in a new light the painter of ** Zhe 
Almshouse.” Amongst many good stories, Mr. Marks tells how he 
was addressed by a clergyman, who, believing from his name that 
he was a Jew, invited him to look in at his church and be converted. 


— a SO 
‘‘ Little Billee.”’ 
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+ ae ” reply conclusively proved his possession of a Christian 
spirit. 

SmncE SAMUEL Warren wrote his Diary of a Late Phys 
to which, as the Baron supposes, allu- 
sion is made in p. 200 of this book, 
where the narrator says, ‘‘ Thus it 
happens that the ablest chronicler of 
their (?.e. medical men’s) experiences in 
our literature was a lawyer,””—no more 
interesting, and occasionally sensa- 
tional, stories have appeared than those 
written by Mr. Conan Doyte, and pub- 
lished by MrtuvuEn & Co. in a single 
oe pe te ie of Round the 

ed Lamp. One of these, A Strag- ‘ iene? 
gler of 15, has been recently dessvped A lete to 
into a one act dramatic sketch for Mr. Irvine, who, in the part. of 
the ancient veteran ‘“‘lagging superfluous,” is reported to have 
achieved aremarkable success. For pathos, 4 Physiologist’s Wife is 
as perfect in style as it is original in design; ot those who want 
to take something strong before going to bed, the Baron can conti- 
dently recommend The Case of Lady Sannoz ; while for those of the 
inferior sex whom Providence has blessed with nerves, the Baron 
prescribes to be taken, the last thing at night, with a favourite 
pipe and a tumbler of the reader’s*special ‘‘ wanity,” the story of 
Lot No, 249; ‘‘lights full up,” 
as the stage directions say, the 
door locked, and the room 
previously searched, in order to 
be quite sure that no practical 
joker is in hiding behind screen, 
curtains, or under table, who 
might think it humorous to pop 
out when you are deep in the 
story, and *‘ give you fits.” 

In the Yellow Book, No. 3, 
let me praise Mr. Dowson’s 
eee fhe: er fo 
a charming unfinished picture. és F > ” 
You must guess what the fruit Heading lo Nt 
may possibly be from the blossom. 


wc1an,— 


Also very good is Henry 
BARON DE Book- Worms, 


AIRS RESUMPTIVE. 


V.—LititH LIBIFERA. 
(After Ressetti.) 


UNDER a canopy dark-hued 
as—well, 
Consult the Bilious Book, 
page 51— 
Lies pallid WHISKERSLEY'S 
presentment, done 
By WHISKERSLEY’S own 
weird unearthly spell. 
His is that Lady known as 


PORTRAIT OF 
THE ARTIST 
IN BED 


J EZEBEL 

Or Litiru, Eden’s woman- 
scorpion, 

Lisirera, that is, that 


takes the bun, 
Borera, ViIviEN, Cussed 
Damosel. 


Hersare the bulging lips that 
fairly break 
The pumpkin’s heart ; and 
hers the eyes that shame 
The wanton ape that culls 
the cocoa-nuts. 
Even such the yellow-bellied 
toads that slake 
Nocturnally their amorous- 
ardent flame 
In the wan waste of weary 
water-butts. 


AN EccLESIASTICAL HIBERNIAN-IBERIAN MEDDLE AND MUDDLE. 
—Lord Harirax writes to the Cardinal Archbishop of ToLEpo to 
protest against the appointment of an Anglo-Iberian bishop to Spain 
made by the Archbishop of Dustin & Co.; and his English Eminence 
Cardinal VAUGHAN writes to Spanish Eminence to protest against 
the protest of Lord Hatrrax. Of which the sum is that all the 
parties to the case are evidently, for the time being, Protestants! 


VOL. CVII, 


fh 
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| ORIGIN OF THE BLUSH- 
ROSE. 


I asxep the Queen of 
Flowers 
Why the  blush-rose 
blushed so red, 
Through the sun - rays 
and the showers, 


And so bowed its 
modest head. | 
And fair Flora whispered 
‘* Hush! 
It would hurt the rose 
to hear !— 
The beginning of that 


us 
Was not love, or shame, 


or fear. 
All the pretty faéry 
fancies [song, 
That you find in poet’s 
And encounter in ro- 


ances, 
Are entirely false and 


wrong. 

That flush so fair and 
fleeting : 
Means’ not passion, 
ride or pity ; 

But hot memories of the 

meeting 
Of a Vigilance Com- 
mittee!” 


Mrs. CuHant-I-cLEAR 
THE Music Ha is.—So 
the verdict of the L. C. C. 
was against the Empire. 
This, of course, does not 
prove that the Members 
of the Council are amen- 
able to Chantage. Onthis 
occasion Mrs, CHANT made 
them sing to hertune. But 
ee tune will not be popu- 

ar. 


ACrvuEt Port.—Father 
Time is the offender when 
he begins to write lines on 
your face, 
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“ADVICE GRATIS.” 


Betsy Trotwood (Mrs. London City) to Mr, Dick (Mr. H-w-s). ‘‘Now HERE YOU SEE 
Srr CHRISTOPHER WREN’S CHILD, AND THE QUESTION I PUT TO YoU IS, WHAT SHALL 
I po wirH Him? Come, I WANT SOME VERY: SOUND ADVICE.” 

THE CONTEMPLATION OF OLD ST, PAUL’S SEEMED TO INSPIRE HIM WITH A SUDDEN 
IDEA, AND HE REPLIED BRISKLY, ‘‘I SHOULD WASH HIM!” 

‘“Mr. H-w-s,” SAID Mrs. Lonpon Ciry, ‘‘sETS US ALL RIGHT, WE’LL FILL THE 
FIRE-ENGINE WITH SOAP-AND-WATER |’’—‘‘ David Copperfield,” adapted. 


[Novemper 3, 1894, 


A HOPELESS QUEST. 


My mind a perfect blank 
I’ve made, 
Upon a dise I’ve fixed 
my eyes. 
I hoped, by mesmerism’s 
aid, 
To probe stupendous 
mysteries. 
Hour after hour in soli- 


ude 
I thus have spent, but, 
to be frank, 
There was nomagictrance 
ensued 
My mind remained a 
perfect blank. 


To séances if I repair, 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


‘* A hostile intiuence”’ 
they detect. 
The spirits, of my presence 
ware, 
Their customary rites 
neglect. 
A few faint raps, and they 
have flown, 
With all their perfumes, 
notes, and flowers. 
The mediums on my en- 
trance frown— 
I am not blest with 
occult powers ! 


Perrect.—The Daily 
Telegraph, in a short 
notice of a present made 
to a Mr. Oster for assist- 
ing the police, mentions 
the unavoidable absence 
on this interesting occa- 
sion of ‘‘Chief Inspector 
Betton,’—which is a 
good name suggestive of 
staff attached to ‘‘ belt 
on,’’—and of ‘‘ Mr. Super- 
intendent FERRETT”’— 
than which no better 
name wasever found, out 
of a burlesque novel, for 
a clever detective. 


TWO WAYS OF AUDITING. 
I,—TueE Orp Way. 


ScenE.—A Chamber in a Civic Building. The Town Clerk and 
the Auditor discovered at a table covered with papers. 


Clerk. Then I believe that you are entirely satisfied with the 
accounts ? 

Auditor. Oh, perfectly. (After a pause.) There is one item I 
wanted to ask about—I’ve no doubt you’ll be able to explain it 
satisfactorily—it’s this ‘‘£25 for ginger-beer to the Mayor and 
Council on the occasion of opening the new Cemetery.’”’? Does not— 
er—that sum represent a rather large number of bottles ? 

Clerk (in an off-hand way). Well, we put down ginger-beer, you 
know, as it looks better, and there’s a rather strong temperance 
party in the borough. Of course, it was really champagne—‘‘extra 
sec,”’ too, you bet! 

Auditor, Oh, of course. I merely mentioned the matter for the 
sake of form. And the ‘‘£15 for cigars”—that was an expenditure 
incurred at the same time, I conclude ? 

Clerk (carelessly). Oh, yes. Y’see, one of the Councillors is the 
leading tobacconist in the place. 

Auditor (relieved), Ah, that accounts for it. Then these ‘‘ models 
of the Crematorium in gold and jewels, as brooches for the wives of 
the Councillors ””—I see they come to £105 in all. 

Clerk (sternly). You don’t object to the brooches, I presume ? 

Auditor (anxiously). Oh, not at all. Notin the least. A most— 
er—praiseworthy method of spending the ratepayers’ money. 

Clerk. Quite so, Our Mayor’s our leading jeweller you know. 
So, as you’ve put ‘' Examined and Approved,” shall we go in to 
lunch? For a ‘‘cold collation on the occasion of the audit” our 
Council always allows £10. It’ll be rather a good feed. 


[Exeunt into banqueting apartment. 


See ae RNR he 


IIl.—THeE New Way. 


Auditor, Oh, what larks! 

[Subsides into a chair, and takes two minutes to recover from 
his fit of merriment. 

Clerk (surprised). I really fail to see where the joke comes in. 

Auditor, Oh, don’t you know? I’m one of the new class of comic 
auditors—‘‘made in Manchester.”? What tickles me is this item of 
£17 for gold match-boxes for lighting the cigars of the Mayor and 
Aldermen on the occasion of the visit to the Sewage Farm. There’s 
persiflage, if you like! 

Clerk (smiling). I’m glad you take so humorous a view of the 
matter. Of course you allow that expenditure ? 

Auditor. Allowit! Not for worlds. Then—(with difficulty re- 
straining another outburst of mirth)—how about ‘‘ £27 for oysters 
and Chablis” after the visit ? 

Clerk. The Council naturally required some refreshment at the 
end of the journey—quite a quarter of a mile, in their own carriages 
—and oysters were rather dear just then—a little out of season. 

Auditor (after a guffaw). Capital! ‘‘Out of season”—out of 
reason, too, {should say. Of course I must surcharge the oysters and 
Chablis. Really, I’m enjoying myself immensely ! 

Clerk (gloomily). I hope the Council will feel equal enjoyment at 
your report. Do you mean seriously —— 

Auditor. Seriously! Nota bitof it. I tell you I’m a comic charac- 
ter. And what better practical joke can one play than suddenly to come 
downon public officials with an audit disallowing all their little personal 
luxuries? Afraid I must strike out these items of ‘‘ Visits to Olympia 
by Corporation to inspect the lighting arrangements,” and ‘‘ Ditto at 
Empire and Alhambra Theatres.”” No doubt the Aldermen will be 
glad to pay for them themselves. Now I think the business is finished. 
Lunch? No, thanks, A screaming joke like this is lunch enough 
for me. [Crams handkerchief in mouth, and exrt. 


ee 
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CANT vy. CANT. 


IF “‘ want of decency is want ot sense,” 
So want of sense may very likely lead 
To want of decency. The poor pretence 
Of interested vice sense will not heed. 
A satyr’s satire is but.sorry stuff ; 
Anti-Cant’s canting is most sickening fudge. 
Belial, who backs his trade with bounce and bluff, 
Wins not a case where wisdom is the judge. 
Protests against the pryings of the prude 
Are not to help the profitably lewd. 


THE POLITE GUIDE TO THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
(By an Affable Philosopher and Courteous Friend.) 
How To ENTER THE Civit SERVICE. 


In the good old days of yore there was little trouble in 
obtaining admission to the Civil Service. All that was neces- 
sary was a slight knowledge of a Cabinet Minister, and a smat- 
tering of schooling. The latter might be obtained at Eton, 
Winchester, Rugby, Westminster, or Harrow. The acquaint- 
ance of the Minister, of course, had to be made by your father. 
You were too young to have attracted the attention of so 
important a personage. Suppose you had reached the mature 
age of eighteen, and had given up the round jackets and collars 
of boyhood, and had assumed ‘‘stick-ups” and ‘‘cutaways.” 
your ao would probably ask you ‘‘ What you intended to do 
next 

‘*No, my dear fellow,’’ would be the paternal reply to a 
suggestion about Trinity or Christ Church. ‘‘I am atraid I 
can’t manage either. You see, your two elder brothers went to 
the University, but then we could find them family livings. It 
would be useless to let you read for the Bar, because we haven’t 
any of us married into a single firm of Solicitors; and in these 
hard times I really can’t afford to buy you a commission.” 

You would notice sotto voce that. when ways and means were } 
being discussed, times were always hard. 

**T suppose you could be a doctor if you pleased; but walk- 
ing the hospitals is not a particularly pleasant occupation. Then 
there is another opening—why not try the Civil Service ?”’ 

You would rather freshen up at this. You would have read 
in a comic paper, that never will be nameless, that Govern- 
ment clerks were like the fountains in Trafalgar Square (old 
style), ‘‘ because they played from ten to four.” 

“‘Well, yes,” you would return. ‘‘I don’t think I should 
mind that so much. It would be rather fun to go to Paris as an 
attaché,” 

‘*T’m afraid I couldn’t quite manage that, my dear boy,” your 
fond parent would respond. ‘‘ They don’t pay attachés at first, and 
so you would have to be satisfied with the War Office or the 
Admiralty instead of the Foreign Office.” 

‘* All right, Pater,’’ you would say, and leave the matter in the 
hands of the elder generation. 

Then your father would write to any Cabinet Minister of his 
acquaintance about things in general and nothing in particular, 
ana would add a ‘‘ P.S.”’ asking for a nomination. In due course a 
reply would come granting the sweet boon. A test examination 
would follow of a perfunctory character, and an intimation of your 
appointment would be the sequel. Then you would ‘take up your 
daily residence in Pall Mall or Whitehall for twenty or thirty years 
and then retire as a Knight ora C.B. Thus was done in the com- 
paratively long ago. But now-a-days another plan has to be adopted. 

Instead of entering the Civil Service as a junior join it as a senior. 
As a preliminary you must get into the House. This is simpler 
than having to cram and then stand the racket of a competitive 
examination. Any one under certain conditions can enter Parliament, 
but the Civil Service Commissioners bar the entrance to the Govern- 
ment offices with equally certain regulations. For the sake 
of argument let me assume that you are in the House. 
You have stood for Slocum-on-the-Marsh, and have per- 
suaded the Slocum-on-the-Marshers to elect you. As an 
M.P. you are duly qualified to accept any appointment 
under the Crown when the Government ask you. The best 


” 


“‘ Why not the Public Squander Department?” you ask yourself. 
To which you reply with a second question, ‘Why not?” 

Yes, the P. 8. D. is not half bad. But how to get into it. Well, 
why not take up Milestones? All the world knows that the Public 
Squander Department are responsible for all the Milestones not 
under the superintendence of the county authorities. Go for the 


Milestones. F ; ; 
Begin with a question. Learn that the Milestones in the Old 


plan is to think of an office and then add one to it—yourself, 


Bath Road are in many cases illegible. Request the Secretary of 
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A REALIST IN FICTION. 


‘‘T saw A RABBIT RUN THROUGH THAT HEDGE!” 
‘*No, DEAR. IT wWAs IMAGINATION !” 
‘6 ARE ’MAGINATIONS WHITE BEHIND?” 


the Public Squander Department to inform you when the inscription 
of such and such a Milestone was last restored? The official will 
fence the query. Probably his Private Secretary, considering you a 
new man, will have failed to furnish the necessary information. 
You must expect a little retardation at the first set-off. 

And here let me point out for your future guidance the importance 
of having a private secretary thoroughly up to his work. Had your 
answerer been possessed of the proper sort of assistant you would 
have been discovered, respectfully button-holed, and perforce satis- 
fied. You would never have had the heart to put your question 
about the Milestones. But the particular Private Secretary of your 
answerer being not up to his work you get snubbed. 

But don’t be discouraged ; stick to your Milestones. 

Bombard ‘‘ the Right Hon. Gentleman opposite’’ with questions. 
Ask him for particulars about the Milestones in the Old Kent Road 
and on Salisbury Plain. If he requests notice, give him notice. By 
degrees you will find that you are becoming an institution. Mile- 
stones are your specialty. When the House is sitting demand 

articulars. When the House is up, write to the papers. Move 
or returns about Milestones. Go down to Slocum-on-the-Marsh and 
read papers on Milestones. If possible, be made a F.S.A. on the 
strength of oo knowledge of Milestones. So identify yourself 
with Milestones that when your name is casually mentioned 
anywhere, let it be common form for some one to say, ‘' Of 
course, the chap who looks after the Milestones.” 

Wait patiently until your side move over from the Opposi- 
tion to the Government benches. Then will come your oppor- 
tuntity. You will have sat upon a Milestone Commission. 

You have been very instrumental in getting Milestones 
polished. You have caused Milestones to be multiplied. All these 
services must be recognised. And they will. 

You will find yourself offered the Secretaryship of the Public 
Squander Department—to take care of the Milestones. Accept it, 
You will now have become a Civil Servant. On some future occasion 
I may suggest how you may successfully perform your duties in your 
new position. 


Derinition.—A London Square is the Paradise of Perambulators. 
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wait till these county nobs have cleared, I suppose—there goes the 


LYRE AND LANCET. 
(A Story in Scenes. ) 
PART XVIII.—THE LAST STRAW. 


awe XXVIL. (continued).—The Chinese Drawing Room. SPuR- 

a sous me upon the coincidence of the title of the 
volume in his hand with the name of his bull-dog has produced 
a painful silence, which no one has sufficient presence of mind 
to break for several seconds, 

Miss Spelwane (to herself). Not Crarton Buarr! Not even a 

et!. I—I could slap him! pe 

Pilliner (to himself). Poor dear VIVIEN ! But if people will insist 
on patting a strange poet, they mustn’t be surprised if they get a 

‘te! 
Br Maine (to herself). He didn’t write Andromeda ! Then 
he hasn’t got my letter after all! And I’ve been such a brute to the 
poor dear man! How lucky I said nothing 
about it to GERALD ! 

Captain Thicknesse (to himself). So 
he an’t the bard!... Now I see why 
Marsre’s been behavin’ so oddly all the 
evenin’; she spotted him, and didn’t like 
to speak out. Tried to give me a hint, 
though. Well, I shall stay out my leave 


now ! 

Lady Rhoda (to herself). I thought all 
along he seemed too good a sort for a poet! 

Archie (to himself ). It’s all very well; 
but how about that skit he went up to 
write onus? He must be a poet of sorts. 

Mrs. Brooke-Chatteris (to hersetf). 
This is fearfully puzzling. What made 
him say that about ‘‘ Lady Grisoline ”’ ? 

The Bishop (to himself). A crushing 
blow for the Countess; but not unsalu- 
tary. Iam distinctly conscious of feeling 
more kindly disposed to that young man. 
Now why ? [ He ponders. 

Lady Lullington (to herself). [thought 
this young man was going toread us some ~ 
of his poetry ; it’s too tiresome of him to 
stop to tell us about his bull-dog. As if 
anybody cared what he called it! 

Lord Lullington (to himself). Uncom- 
monly awkward, this! If I could catch 
Laura’s eye—but I suppose it would 
hardly be decent to go just yet. 

Lady Culverin (to herself). Can RowE- 
sts have known this? What possible 
object could she have had in—— And 
oh, dear, how disgusted RupPERT will be! 

Sir Rupert (to himself). Seems a decent 
young chapenough! ‘Too bad of RoHEsIA 
to let himin for this. I don’t care astraw 
what he is—he’s none the worse for not 
being a poet. 

Lady Cantire (to herself). What is he 
maundering about? It’s utterly incon- 
ceivable that Z should have made any 
mistake. It’s only too clear what the 
cause is— Claret ! 

Spurrell (aloud, good-humouredly). Too 
bad of you to try and spoof me like this 
before everybody, Miss SprtwanE! I 
don’t know whose idea it was to play me such a trick, but-—— 

Miss Spelw. (indistinctly). Please understand that nobody here 
had the /east intention of playing a trick upon you! 


_Spurr. Well, if you say so, of course—— But it looked rather | f 


like it, asking me to read when I’ve about as much poetry in 
me as—as a pot hat! Still, if I’m wanted to read aloud 1 shall be 
happy, ake haw ; 

Lady Culv, (hastily). Indeed, indeed, Mr. Spurre : 
think of troubling you under the circumstances ! Cee. 
VIVIEN, my ae won't you sing something ? ae 

"he company echo the request wi. i 8S. 

Spurr. (to himself, during Miss Solent ode tia 5 | 
put them off being read to all of a sudden. (4s his eye happens to | 
rest on the binding of the volume on his knee.) Hullo! This cover’s | 
pink, with silver things, not unlike cutlets, on it t Didn’t Ema | 
ask me— ? By George, if it’s that! JI may get down to the 
Housekeeper s Room, after all! As soon as ever this squalling stops | 
Ill find out; I can’t go on like this! (Miss SPELWANE leaves the 


piano ; everybody plunges feverishly into : 
: ; . (0 conversatic e fir 
subject—other than poetry o on on the first | 


and Lady LULLINGTON 


set a welcome example of departure.) Better | 


“‘ Albinia, I think I will go to bed;!”’ 
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last of °em—now for it!... (He pulls himself together, and ap- 
proaches his host and hostess.) Hem, Sir Rupxrt, and your lady- 
ship, it’s occurred to me that it’s just barely possible you may have 
got it into your heads that I was something in the poetical way. 

Sir Rup. (to himself). Not this poor young chap’s fault; must let 
him down as easily as possible! (Adoud.) Not at all—not at all! Ha 
—assure you we quite understand ; no necessity to say another word 
about it. 

Spurr. (to himself). Just my luck! They quite understand! No 
Housekeeper’s Room for me this journey! (Aloud.) Of course I 
knew the Countess, there, and Lady Marsre, were fully aware all 
along—— (Zo Lady Marsin, as stifled exclamations reach his ear.) 
You were, were’nt you? 

Lady Maisie (hastily). Yes, yes, Mr, SpuRRELL. Of course! It’s 
all perfectly right! 

Spurr. (to the others). You see, I should never have thought of 
coming in as a visitor if it hadn’t been for 
the Countess; she would have it that it 
was all right, and that I needn’t be afraid 
I shouldn’t be welcome. 

Lady Culv. To be sure—any friend of 
my sister-in-law’s—— 

Lady Cant. AuBrntA, I have refrained 
from speech as long as possible; but this 
is really too much! You don’t suppose I 
should have introduced Mr. SPURRELL 
here unless I had had the strongest 
reasons for knowing, however he may be 
pleased to mystify us now, that he, and 
nobody else, is the author of Andromeda! 
And I, for one, absolutely decline to be- 
lieve in this preposterous story of his 
about a bull-dog. 

Spurr. But your ladyship must have 
known! Why, you as good as asked me 
on the way here to put you down for a 
bull-pup ! 

Lady Cant. Never, never! A bull-pup 
is the last creature I should ever dream of 
coveting. You were obliging enough to 
ask me to accept a presentation copy of 
your verses. 

Spurr. Was I? JI don’t exactly see 
how I could have been, considering I 
never made a rhyme in my life! 

Sir Rup. There, there, RoHEsIA, it was 
your mistake; but as we are indebted to 
it for the pleasure of making Mr. Spur- 
RELL’S acquaintance—— 


making mistakes, Rupert. J don’t know 
what you and ALBINIA and MAISsIE may 
know that I am in ignorance of, but, since 
you seem to have been aware from the 
first that Mr. SPURRELL was not the poet 
you had invited here to meet me, will you 
kindly explain what has become of the 
real author P 

Sir Rup. My dear Rouwesta, I don’t 
know and I don’t care ! 

Lady Cant. There you are wrong, 
RUPERT, because it’s obvious that if he 
is not Mr. SpurRRELL, his absence has to 
be accounted for in some way. 

Spurr. By Jove, I believe I can put you on the track. I shouldn’t 
wonder if he’s the party these dress clothes of mine belong to! 1 
danesny, you may have noticed they don’t look as if they were made 
or me! 

Lady Cant. (closing her eyes). Pray let us avoid any sartorial dis- 
cussions! We are waiting to hear about this person. 

Spurr. Well, I found I’d got on his things by mistake, and I went 
up as soon as I could after dessert to my room to take ’em off, and 
there he was, with a waste-paper basket on his head—— 

Lady Cant. A waste-paper basket on his head! And pray what 
should he have that for ? ; 

Spurr. He said he wouldn’t take it off till he saw me. And I 
never saw anyone in such a mess with ink and flour as he was! 

_Lady Cant, Ink and flour, indeed! This rigmarole gets more 
ridiculous every moment! You can’t seriously expect anyone here to 
believe it! ARCHIE discreetly retires to the smoking-room. 

_ Spurr. Well, I rather think somebody must have fixed up a booby 
ne A ad you know, and he hapienen to go in first and get the 

enefit of it. 


I might keep his clothes, which I thought uncommonly good- 


— 


Lady Cant. | am not in the habit of | 


And he was riled, very naturally, thinking Z’d done 
” dogs—that presents itself, until Lord | it, but after we’d had a little talk together, Aiuabeed oy and said 


—— ~~ 
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natured of him, you know. By the way, he gave me hiscard. Here 
it is, if your ladyship would like to see it. 
[He hands it to Lady CULVERIN. 
Lady Culv. ‘‘ Mr. Unpersueis!’... Rowesta, that 7s CLARION 
BratR! I knew it was something ending in “‘ ell.” ne SPURRELL. ) 
And you say Mr. UnpERSHELL is here—in this house 
Spurr. Not now. He’s gone by this time. 


The Others (in dismay). Gone! 
Spurr. He said he was leaving at once. If he’d only told me how 
If Mr. 


it was, I’d haye—— 
Iady Cant. I don’t believe a single word of all this! 
SPURRELL is not CraRIon Brarr, let him explain how he came to be 
coming down to Wyvern this afternoon ! 
[Partial reaction in company. 
Sener If your ladyship doesn’t really know, you had better ask 
Sir Rupert; he’ll tell you it’s all right. 
_ Lady Cant, Then perhaps you will be good enough to enlighten 
us, RUPERT ? 
Sir Rup. (driven into a corner), Why, ’pon my word, I’m bound 
Pp atta I’m just as much in the dark as anybody else, if it comes 
at! 
Spurr. (eagerly). But you wired me to come, Sir! About a horse 
of yours! I’ve been wondering all the evening when you’d tell m: 
I could go round and have a look at him. I’m here instead of 
Mr. Spavin—now do you understand, Sir Rupert? I’m the Vet. 
[ Suppressed sensation. 
Sir Rup. (to himself). This is devilish awkward! Don’t quite 
know what to do. (Aloud.) To—to be sure you are! Of course! 
That ’s it, RonEsta! Mr, SPuRRELL came down to see a horse, and 
we shall be very glad to have the benefit of his opinion by-and-by. 
He claps him amicably on the shoulder. 
Lady Cant. (in a sepulchral tone). ALBINIA, I think I will go to 
ed. She withdraws. 
Sir Rup. (to himself). There’ll be no harm in letting him stay, 
now he 7s here. If RoweEsra objects, she’s got nobody but herself to 
blame for it! ; 
Spurr. (to himself). They won't want to keep me upstairs much 
longer after this! (TREDWELL enters, and seems to have something 
of importance to communicate to Sir Rupert in private.) I wonder 
what the dooce is up now / 


TO LETTINA. 
(By a Profound Thinker.) 


I pon’t know why, but fifty times a day, 
To you my thoughts persistently will fly, 
You come to me, and, coming, come to stay— 
I don’t know why. 


Sometimes I catch myself inclined to try 
From heart and mind to banish you away. 
I always fail. If you are not too shy, 
Just write a line to tell me that I may 
Think fondly of you. Then in future | 
Shall think of you, and never want to say 
I don’t know why. 


THE NEW CANDIDATE. 


Dear Mr. Puncn,—I trust you will give me the hospitality of your 
columns (and thus save me the cost of extensive advertising) to 
announce that I intend to offer myself as a candidate for all the eleven 
divisions at the forthcoming School Board Election. I do this fur 
several reasons. In the first place, as I have no more chance in any 
one place more than in any other, I feel it quite impossible to make 
any choice. Besides, to be elected at the top of eleven polls would be 
an unique distinction, second only to being defeated at the bottom of 


eleven. Inthe next place, as I can find no other persons who will 
come forward on my platform, I am bound to offer myself every- 
where. My views are extensive, not to say peculiar. On_the 


religious question, I agree with everything that has been said by 
everybody. I hope in this way to avoid incurring odiwm theologicum 
of any kind. Jam in favour of no one paying rates unless he has 
children actually at a Board School. I am told that this will not 
secure for me the Labour Vote, but it ought, at any rate, to rally to 


my side all the ‘‘intelligent and respectable.” On all other points I 
Walevs I am well fitted to sit on the London School Board. I under- 
stand that at its meetings oysters and Chablis are sometimes the order 
of the day. If I am returned, my main object, I avow it frankly, 
will be to make them the standing order. Soliciting the vote of 
every patriotic citizen, I am, 
Yours up-to-(being-a-candi-)date, 

Wortor Ark. 


October 27, 


“HE ’S HAPPY NOW.” 
[‘‘ A ConsTANT READER’S ”’ favourite craze is now being discussed in 
all the papers. ] 


‘*T AM SO GLAD THIS SUBJECT IS BEING THOROUGHLY VENTILATED. 
IT MUST BE DOING SO MUCH GOOD AMONG THE YOUNG.” 


MAY ENNAISE vy. MAYONNAISE: A REJOINDER. 


My poor Mayonnaise, they have sullied your fame ! 

They would alter your spelling, my sweet Mayonnaise. 
The younger Dumas has e-mended your name 

And sent you forth ‘‘o”’-less the rest of your days. 


So this man of romances—this writer of plays— 
Who has woven full many a plot in his time— 
Would force us to spell you henceforth Mayennaise. 

Nay! this is a plot little short of a crime! 


’T will make not an atom of diffrence to me. 
The younger DumAs may discourse as he will; 
He’s welcome, with Weller, to ‘‘ spell with a ‘ wee 
To me and the world you are Mayonnaise still. 


1992 — 


He says, at the time when the city Mayenne 
Was besieged by an army and riddled with shot, 

Your charms were acknowledged and praised by the men. 
Was that army not led by Sir Thomas de Rot? 


Say, Queen of the Sauces, which vow’! shall it be ? 

Will you yield up the name your admirers bestow ? 
Pronounce—while your lover is down on an ‘*‘ ”’— 

Is it that which you choose? Isit yes? or a ‘‘ NO” ? 


*,* This correspondence must now cease.— Ep. 


‘“WhHERE IS He?” — With diamond robberies and darksome 
murders, of which the perpetrators are still at large, we are all 
crying out for a real genuine ‘‘SHertook Houmes,”’ We, Watsons, 
are waiting for him to step forward and drag various dark mysteries- 
into the light of day. Cheerfully shall the coming Hozmes be 
saluted with Mr. BROooKFIELD’s refrain, ‘‘O SHERLOCK, you wonder- 
ful man!”’ 
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SOCIAL AGONIES. 


Hostess. ‘‘I HEARD YOU MET MY CousIN, Maup LESLIE, AT THE GIBsONS AT DINNER, Mr. WILKINSON, AND THAT YOU WERE 


CHARMED WITH HER!” 
Mr. Wilkinson. ‘‘CHARMED WITH HER? I SHOULD THINK SO! 
THE LADY WAS I TOOK INTO DINNER, AND WHO SAT ON MY OTHER 


WHO WoULDN’T BE? Way, I’VE ABSOLUTELY FORGOITEN WHO 
SIDE!” 


Lady Visitor, ‘‘1’M AFRAID IT HAPPENED TO BE Mz, Mr. WILKINSON!” 


“AN AWKWARD CUSTOMER.” 
Arr—'' The Bold Poacher.” 


WHEN I was bound by Party ties to play the bold Premier, 

I shouldered of my gun, my lads, and started void of fear ; 

With my trusty lurcher at my heels, to whom the sport is dear, 
For he’s game for fight by day or night at the season of the year! 


As I and my bold comrade were after bird or hare, 

The gamekeeper was watching us; for him we did not care. _ 

For we were on our ground, my boys, grounds free to tyke or peer ; 
And they ’re my delight by day or night at the season of the year! 


As I and my bold comrade were in the Peers’ Preserve, 

We heard the keeper’s footsteps, but we did not halt or swerve. 
But I whistled—to keep up my pluck—a song to sportsmen dear: 
‘* Oh it’s my delight on a shiny night, in the season of the year!” 


The Se ara popped through the copse, and facéd us with a 
rown; 

He’s got a black-a-vised stern phiz, and a coat o’ velvet brown. 

He says ** Hillo, Sir! Puaching?” I retorts, ‘‘ Oh, don’t you fear! 

A gent may poach his own preserves at the season of the year! ”’ 


He says, ‘‘ You ought to be ashamed to set so bad example 
A pee true won’t join the crew who trespass, trap, and 
trample. : 
A nae bird fouls its own nest! ’’ he adds, with a sour sneer. » 
Swells should not poach by day or night in the season of the year,” 


Says I, ‘‘ You sneer, but I’m your peer, my Sol. The people sent me! 
Stare like an owl, or sneer and scowl, you know you can’t prevent me! 
These here Preserves want breaking up, Monopoly’s pitch to queer 
Is our delight by day or night, in the season of the year, 


‘* A-poaching on one’s own preserves scarce poaching seems at all. 
My foot 18 on my native—copse! The old Game Laws must fall. 
The Peers Preserves’ the people will throw open—or else clear, 
ae ll have to fight for your old old right at the season of the 
‘* You ask me if I like the job ? 
I’m simply bound to do it, and I 
If Peers will claim the best 0’ the 


That ’s neither here nor there! 

really don’t much care, 

game, and strive the rest to queer, 
t, at the season of the year! ” 


We'll take our right, by day or nigh 


people have “‘ taken the bun’ 


LOCAL COLOUR. 


Mr. AsQuiTtH was reported the other day to have said that the 
Government was spoken of as having been accused of refusing so- 
called amendments to the Employers’ Liability Bill in ‘‘ peacock 
temper.” The Daily News, in referring to this, suggests that 
**peacock temper’’ was a misprint for ‘‘ pique, or temper.” But 
surely this is not so. Mr. AsquiTH evidently has given in his 
adhesion to the new system of ‘‘colour adjectives.” This opens 
great possibilities to the future. Radicals will denounce the “‘ scarlet 
scandals of the purple-clad peers.’’ Tories will wax eloquent on 
‘‘the pink miasma of revolutionary Radicalism.”’ No one will know 
what it all means, but that is part of the programme. Even if this 
colour scheme will not work, there is still a justification for the 
Asquithian phrase. Everybody has heard of a ‘‘ foul slander.’’ 
Why not a ‘* peacock temper ”’ ? . 


A Case of Parallelism. 
(Extracts from the Report of a recent Conference.) 


** Dr. StanLEY Boyp advocated ‘‘Mrs.Srantey Boyp thought 
the use of milk and lentil soup.” that all such novels as Zhe 
Heavenly Twins, The Manz- 
man, and The Wages of Sin, 

should be tabooed.”’ 


Str Peree.—A well-written letter in the Zimes last week puts 
what may be called ‘‘The Hard Case of Sir Perer Eprin”—and, 
indeed, he must be pretty well case-hardened at the Middlesex Ses- 
sions by this time—clearly and forcibly before the public. Sir Perer 
Epuin, it seems, has been doing treble the amount of work for a 
two-third’s salary. This should be righted, and the Judge at the 
Middlesex Sessions should be independent of the would-be ubiquitous 
L.C.C. Such is the opinion of this Correspondent to the Z%mes, 
and it is doubtless the opinion of a fair and just: majority. As 
Joseph Surface observes in The School for Scandal, ‘ Well, it will 
give Sirk PETER great satisfaction to hear this.” 


Onty Naturat.—A shareholder at a recent company meeting 
complained, with some amount of feeling, that he found it next to 
impossible to obtain a ‘‘ good penny bun.” Can it be that so many 

that there are none left ? 
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POACHING ?” 


‘HALLO! YOUNG FELLOW! 
Tue “‘Younc Fertow” R-s-nz-ry. “IF I AM POACHING, I’M ON MY OWN PRESI 


“AN AWKWARD CUSTOMER.” 


GAMEKEEPER S-L-SB-RY. 
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THE LINKS. 


Tis a brilliant autumn day, 

And the breeze has blown away 

All the clouds that lowered gray, 
So methinks, 

As I’ve half an hour to spare, 

I will go and take the air, 

While the weather still is fair, 
On the Links. 


I admire the splendid view, 
The delicious azure hue 
Of the ocean and—when, whew ! 
With a crack, 
Lo! there drops a little ball 
Which elects to break its fall 
By alighting on the small 
Of my back. 


In the distance some one cries 

Some remark about my eyes, 

None too pleasant, I surmise, 
From the tone ; 

So away my steps I turn 

Till a figure I discern, 

Who is mouching by the burn 
All alone, 


He has lost a new ‘‘ Eclipse,” 

And a little word that slips 

From his sulky-looking lips 
Tells me true 

That, besides the missing ball, 

Which is gone beyond recall, 

He has lost—what’s worst of all—_ 
Temper too. | 


I conelude it will be best . 
Ii I leave him unaddressed, | 
Such a melancholy quest 
To pursue; 
And I pass to where I spy 
Clouds of sand uprising high 
Till they all but hide the sky 
From the view. 


They proceed, I understand, 
From a bunker full of sand, 
Where a golfer, club in hand, 
Freely swears / 
As he hacks with all his might, | 
Till his countenance is quite 
As vermilion as the bright 
Coat he wears. : 


I observe him for a while 

With a highly-tickled smile, 

For it is the queerest style 
Ever seen: 


INS AND OUTS. 


‘* CRICKET was afar superior game to golf 
or tennis,” said Lord Knuts¥rorpD to the mem- 
bers of the Victoria Park Cricket Association ; 
and he went on to tell a story of the first 
introduction of cricket to Tonga, one of the 
Pacific Islands. Everybody took up the game 
so heartily that State affairs were allowed to 
slide altogether, and at last the King of Tonca 
bad to lay down rules as to the times when 
the game might beindulgedin. ‘* Even then 
the Prime Minister was with difficulty pre- 
vented from bowling during forbidden hours,” 
For Tonga read Westminster—where a good 
deal of tongue—ah !—goes on—and we geta 
result something like this :— 

‘‘ After the usual luncheon interval, the 
Leader of the Opposition and the ex-Umpire- 
General faced the delivery of the First Com- 
missioner of Stumps and the Scorin’ Secretary. 
The punishment inflicted by the former on the 
bowling led to a Cabinet crisis, ending in the 
Secretary of State resigning his office and the 
leather to the Lord High Wicket-keep. The 
result of this change was soon apparent, for 
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IN ANIMAL LIFE. 


THE STORK AS HE MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


STUDIES 


was taken by a prominent member from below 
the Opposition Gangway. 

‘* As the score still mounted, the Ministry 
decided to apply the Closure to the game, an 
effort which was resisted by the whole force 
of the Opposition, armed with pads and 
wickets. During the all-night innings which 
ensued the Prime Minister retired hurt, and 
the Ministry were finally driven into the Pavi- 
lion, where they expressed a decided intention, 
in consequence of the underhand bowling of 
their opponents, of at once appealing to the 
country. The Committee of Lords’ has placed 
its veto on these disorderly proceedings, and 
‘Down with the Lords’ is likely to be the 
Ministerial rallying-cry during the forth- 
coming Election. 


A Larerary Discovery.—It has been | 


hitherto thought that only two ‘*G. O. M.’s” 


existed, the one, par excellence, being The | 
|G. O. M., and the other, the Right Hon. G, 0. | 
Morean. Butthere zs athird, and he is Gz-o | 


M(EREDITH). 


No more at present. 


TITLE FOR A TEMPERANCE TALE.—Under 


the Leader of the Opposition was clean bowled | 
by a quotation from Hansard, and his place | the Red Nose! 
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He is very short and stout, 
And he knocks the ball about, 
But he never gets it out 

On the green. 


Still I watch him chop and hack, 
Till I hear a sudden crack, 
And the club-head makes a track 
In the light— 
There’s astartled cry ot ‘‘ FORE!” 
As it flies, and ail is o’er!— 
I remember nothing more 
Till to-night, 


When I find myself in bed 
With a lump upon my head 
Like a penny loaf of bread ; 
And methinks, 
For the future Ill take care, 
When I want a little air, 
That I won’t go anywhere 
Near the Links. 


THE DILEMMA OF THE 
HEADLESS SPECTRE. 


I’ve always done my best to 


please, 
Then wherefore do they scoff ? 
A headless ghost, in days like 
these, 
Is very badly off. 


Some say, for MyrErs we ought 
to go, 
And some for Mr. STEAD. 
I really can’t profess to know, 
For I have lost my head. 


They come and ask me for a key 
To life’s dark prison cell. 

Oh, what’s the use of asking me ? 
However can J tell ? 


I do not understand the speech 
Of all these learned men. 

Wildly I wave my hand at each, 
Again and yet again. 


I feel that I have stayed too late, 
And yet I can't move on. 

I’m utterly inadequate, 
Because my head is gone. 


I wish I were I don’t know what. 
I wish that I were dead. 

I don't know vf I am or not, 
For I have lost my head! 


THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 


No novels now, but novelettes ; 

Cigars give place to cigarettes. 

Titanic ‘‘ suns” to twinkling “‘ stars,” 
Pictures to sketches, ‘‘pomes” to ‘‘ pars”’; 
Bonnets to things like housemaids’ caps, 
Banquets to tit-bits, books to scraps, 

And three-vol novels to * short stories.” 
Gibbon-like length and epic glories, 

Like mammoths and cave-bears, are gone, 
Earth brings not back the mastodon ; 

The microbe takes its place. They kill us 
Not by a giant, but bacillus. 

Monsters, huge dragons, Laidly Worms, 
We fear no more, ’tis unseen ‘** germs”’ 
That floor us in our life’s full pride. 

We want a ‘‘ Jack the Germicide,”’ 

And not the Giant Killer now. 

Behemoth and the big bow-wow 

Are gone; for aught not smart and little 
We do not care one jot or tittle! 


FAMILIAR LATIN QUOTATION (adapted for 
| the use of Empire, Alhambra, and Music 
| Halls generally).—*' Spectaculum veniunt ; 
| venit inspector ; out tipsy.” 


— 
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BEAUTIES OF BOLOGNA. 


Nor those, along the route prescribed 
To see them in a hurry, 

Church, palace, gallery, described 
By worthy Mr. Murray. 


Nor those detailed as well by whom 
ut BAEDEKER, the German ; 
The choir, the nave, the font, the tomb, 
The pulpit for the sermon. 


No tourist traps which tire you out, 
A never-ending worry ; 

Most interesting things, no doubt, 
Described by Mr. Murray. 


Nor yet, O gastronomic mind— 
In cookery a boss, sage 

In recipes—you will not find, 
I mean Bologna sausage. 


Not beauties, which, perhaps, you class 
With your own special curry ; 

Not beauties, which we must not pass 
If led by Mr. Murray. 


I sing—alas, how very ill !— 
Those beauties of the city, 

The praise of whose dark eyes might fill 
A much more worthy ditty. 


O, Ladies of Bologna, who 
The coldest heart might flurry, 
I much prefer to study you 
Than BAEDEKER or MurRAyY! 


Those guide-book sights no longer please ; 
Three hours still, te ore, 

I have to lounge and look at these 
Bellissime signore. 


Then slow express—South Western goes 
Much faster into Surrey— 

‘Will take me off to other shows 
Described by Mr. Murray. 


But still, Scgnore, there will be, 
By your sweet faces smitten, 
One Englishman who came to see 
What BAEDEKER has written. 


Let BAEDEKER then see the lot 
In frantic hurry-scurry. 

I’ve found some beauties which are not 
Described by Mr. Murray. 


CLIO AT SALCOMBE. 
(Funeral of James Anthony Froude.) 


Scarce Clio’s self, calm-soul’d historic Muse, 
Praise to her fiery votary may refuse, 
Though lacking somewhat the judicial poise 
Of clear mind unperturbed by faction’s noise, 
And creed’s fanatic clamour, valued most 
But her who heads the grave recording host. 
His vivid pictures live ; his virile touch 
(Though oft of the too little or too much 
Ardently heedless in his passionate flow 

Of words that wakeand thoughts that warmly 


glow), , 
Quickens the past, and moves, the patrivt 
heart 
Of British manhood. His the stylist’s part, 
The partisan’s impressiveness. He missed 
The Pei height, clear, cloudless, morning- 
issed. 
But long will he be dear to those who love 
The picturings that charm, the words that 


move ; 
And the grave Muse may well let fall a tear, 
And lay her tribute laurel on his bier. 


NEAT AND APPROPRIATE.—To the Prow- 
LINA Prys and their allies, the Visiting In- 
justices, may be addressed the ancient charge 
made against certain spies, ‘‘ Nay, but to see 

the nakedness of the land have ye come.” 


A SKETCH AT PADDINGTON. 


THe REVEREND MoTLEY, WHO MAKES ONE OF A RIVER-PARTY, FANCIES HE MET A 
GLANCE OF RECOGNITION FROM THE EYE OF HIS SOMEWHAT AUSTERE BISHOP, AND FEELS A 


TRIFLE UNCOMFORTABLE, 


PAT THE PATRIOT. 


(His reflection after reading of the Boa-bolting 
incident at the Zo0.) 


Sr. Parrick had a potent fist, 
And was a saint right clever, 

When he gave the snakes and toads a twist 
And bothered them for ever. 

But och! here’s a betther plan than Pat’s! 
’T would have saved the saint much bother 

Had he trated the snakes like Kilkenny cats, 
And made them swallow each other. 

And even now ’twould save much row 
In the shplit-up Oirish Parthy, (revolt, 

Could McCarruy’s ‘‘ bolt’? end Repmonn’s 
Or RepmonpD swallow McCartuy! 


Sportinc.— ARky is delighted to hear that 
there is a two-year-old running named ’Ar- 
riet, ‘It’s spelt Ariette 1 know,” he says, 
‘but that’s just French cussedness,”’ 


TO A WOULD-BE DESPOT. 


‘* Coutp I but rule! ”’ with emphasis you say; 
Then, doubtless, evil would be swept away. 
How to begin, of course, is your affair, 

Such practical arrangements are your care; 
Our task would be no more than to obey! 


Injustice then would speedily decay, 

Merit, and only merit, then would pay ; 

Which means, pera I’d be a millionaire 
ould I but rule! 


Well, pee kings have lived and reigned their 


ay ; 
I rather doubt if your despotic sway 
Would quite fulfil the objects of your prayer; 
Many have tried, and ended in despair, 
And you, perhaps—But still you answer ‘‘ Nay, 
Could Z but rule!” 


THe Rea ‘‘Sun oF YoRK.”’—FRANK Locx- 
woop, Solicitor-General. 
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conclusion which I have already imparted to you, and now venture 
to repeat—' Always win!’ You bear me out, I imagine ; 

“T bear myself,” he affably replied; thus concluding an inter- 
view in the course of which there had been no manner of hitch except 
the usual nautical one at the moment of his coming aboard ; and that 
was due not to the absence of braces, but to respect for my position 
as an Admiralty Crichton. ; 

There, Mr. Punch, you are welcome to make mee use you will of 
a statement that contains practically and tactically the final word 
on the future of naval warfare. 

Crede, dear Sir, Yours unusually EXPERTO. 


THE ART OF NAVAL PLATITUDE. 


. Puncu,—Dear Sir,—As an able-bodied seaman and expert on 
eine serpent and other such questions of the hour, I ne pe 
very properly asked for my opinion on the late collisions in i ar 

Vast. Lest my utterances should be misrepresented by nde bee 
accustomed to deal with refinements of maritime phraseology, I sen 
you a correct report of my pork oil ae. the. eo 

What deduction,” began the the rege ae 
ze had figured at 

Trafalgar, ‘do 
you make with 
regard to the 
future of naval 
warfare from the 
engagements of 
which we have 
lately read such 
distracting ac- 
counts?” 

‘*My leading 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


In pursuance of a recent correspondence in the Z%mes, it has been 
decided to safeguard the rights and legalise the status of interviewees 
by the formation of an influential association. Mr. Punch has been 
accorded an advance proof of the prospectus. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF HELPLESS AND 
DESERVING INTERVIEWEES, 


(Founded Oct. 24, 1894.) 


J iY 
K 


\ 


K ‘i deduction,” I re- | Chief Offices: Utopia. 
i ( plied, ‘‘is that it| Operating Room and 
» is difficult before-| Infirmary: Harrow 
A es YY , hand toconjecture| Weald. 


which side is go- 
ing to win, and 

impossible after- 
wards to discover which has actually won. History, however, and a 
long course of technical experience, alike convince me that, given 
equal courage and skill on both sides, vessels equally well equipped 
and armoured and of precisely similar shape, tonnage, and fighting 
power, victory may be expected, in many cases out of a few more, 
to fall to the party that is numerically the stronger of the two. ' You 
are, perhaps, with me on this point 7” 

‘*T confess,” he replied, ‘‘that you throw for me a new and lurid 
light on a question always difficult for the lay mind to grapple with. 
But tell me of the torpedo and its mission.” 

‘* The deadliness,’’ I said, ‘‘ of this modern weapon of naval war- 
fare is to be fully appreciated by such alone as have been its unhappy 
victims. In the incredibly short space of time between the moment 
of impact and the decease of those who are, as an immediate result, 
blown to indistinguishable atoms, no reliable evidence has, in the 
nature of things, been taken down from the lips of the people best 
qualified to submit it. 

** Disconnected fragments of speech, chiefly of a profane character, 
constitute the sole testimony upon which we have to base our con- 
clusions. But we may safely aflirm that one of the most, if not 
the most, important detail in the manipulation of this projectile 
isthe aim. Wrongly directed it is comparatively innocuous. In the 
unavoidable hurry and confusion of the moment, when the attention 
of the operator is diverted by the reiterated play of missiles upon his 
person, possibly a prey at the very time to insufferable nausea, it is 
almost impossible to guarantee the missile from aberration. You 
will pardon my technicalities ?”’ 

‘I thank you,” he replied, ‘‘and I follow you. But in what way 
do you account for the success of the Japanese with these submarine 
weapons ?”’ 

_** Peruse the reports,” I answered, ‘‘and draw your own deduc- 
tions, * On the morning of the 18th’ (the morrow of the battle) ‘ the 
Japanese flotilla of torpedo-boats returned to the Yalu and leisurely 
destroyed with torpedoes several stranded Chinese vessels.’ 

ere we have the best conceivable endorsement of my views. 
That which in the excitement of the fray they were impotent to 
achieve, this, with fitting leisure, unhampered by the annoyance of 
hostile opposition, and with the object rigidly fixed, as in a vice, 
they effected with pre peste and unquestioned success.” 

Dazzled by my reflections he proceeded to put a fresh conun- 
drum to me. ‘*What say you,” he asked, ‘‘to the resources of 


China? Isee that the Dowager Empress has sent three millions of 
taels to the forces,” 


és 9? ° ° . ° 
_ ‘The tael,’’ I explained, ‘‘is excellent eating. I perceive no 
immediate reason for the ev 


acuation of Peking as far as the supply 
of game is concerned. This, however. is a side i 
Geilioel in ite tonne. ‘ ,is a side issue, and not strictly 


_ “To proceed at once, a 


CoUNCIL. 


The Mrxano (Pre- 
sident); Sir JosrPpH 
Porter, K C B (Vice- 
President) ; BARNABY 
Bampton Boo, Esq., 
4 the OE aba : Sey one en 

ORRBIA - BUNGALEE ( SER y= <) re 
Boo, ditto, King; coms | ad ELS 


fi = | \ 


BUNTHORNE, Esq,, we Aa as 

Fleshly Poet; The - . 

Lord Bishop of Rum- a) : 

TI-Foo; Sir Epwarp es oo, te 

Corcoran, K.C.B. Chim t= 

Capt... RN. : Lord | os i fe 

Mount ARARAT; - 

Lord TottoLLteER; Poo Bin, Esq., of the Japan Society ; Mdlles. 

PrEp-Bo, Pirrr Sine, and Yumyum, of the Savoy Theatre. 

Solicitors: Messrs. Koxo & Co. Jester: Mr. Jack Porn. 

Jailor and Chucker-out: Mr. WILL SHADBOLT. 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY. 


(1.) To develop the new calling of Professional Interviewee. (2.) 
To provide the newspaper-reading public with amusement. (3.) To 
supply eminent humorists and others with enjoyable, rational, 
and profitable employment. (4.) And, incidentally, to encourage 
retiring and diffident lady interviewers. 


RULES. 


1. That all persons shall be eligible for membership of the Society, 
with the following exceptions :—Infants in arms; Their Descendants 
and other Relatives within the Prohibited Degrees; Parties who are 
balmy on the Crumpet; H. M.’s guests at Portland, Newgate, and 
Broadmoor ; JaBEz; Persons who have written a book; Persons who 
haven’t ; Mrs. ProwLtna Pry; also all the pragmatic and prudish 
nonentities who have pranced in prurient print over the unsavoury 
question lately discussed ad nauseam in the columns of the D. 7. 

2. That if the interview be conducted by one of the male sex, the 
Society’s chucker-out, jester, and solicitors shall always be present. 

3. That the following scale of fees, payable by the Interviewer to 
the Interviewee, be adopted :— £m 
Mere Nobody 
Nobody Else : F ; : 
Mr. WH-STL-R, over a recent Grievance . 
Minister, of Cabinet Rank ; : 
Gaiety Girl, of the Front Rank 
Cabman, of any Rank : : : : 
Mr. ArnTHUR Roserts, on Things in General . 
Ditto, on the Empire Question . : : : : : 
Any leading Burglar, Pickpocket, or Company Promoter, 

with discount for cash : : ; . . 
Pugilist, including services of Policeman and Surgeon 


G. O. M., if you can get at him 
Eminent Humorist, when irritated . : 


Ditto, if a Lady, and pretty (these are scarce) . 


Anybody who hasn’t yet been Interviewed (these are 

scarcer) . : ; i * : ; ; . OOO 
_4, That the Society be immediately dissolved, in view of pending 
litigation. 


nd in conclusion, to the matter of our own 
poral pruremoncy ”’ (for I saw this inevitable question already framed 
on is ips), ‘I will give you in a word the accumulated wisdom of 
ong ae ot peyal sala My motto is ‘ Always win!” 

, Vnee let the enemy, however inferior, win, and for the time 
being you a beaten. We are—and here I rely not only on my own 
Oo Beeson, | Uy ont te testimony of countless myriads of my species 
— ; insular nation, Further, our ameree 1. ° 
cane on our merchandise. It was not fill T had realised’ tee 
full these two momentous and crucial facts that I arrived at the 
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Maxim—‘' Keer 1T up!” 


THE CHRONICLES OF A RURAL 
PARISH. 


I.—Fons ET OriIGo MALI. 


Snuexy nestling in a cosy corner of Blank- 
shire—that county which at different times 
and places has travelled all over England— 
our village pursues the even tenor of its way. 
To. be accurate, I should say did pursue, 
before the events that have recently hap- 
pened—events in which it would be absurd 
modesty not to confess I have played a pro- 
minent part. Now we are as full of excite- 
ment as aforetime we were given over to 
monotony. Nous avons— Nol J’a 
changé tout cela. 

It came about in this way. I have always 
till the 25th of September (a chronicler should 
always be up to dates) been entirely free from 
any ambition to excel in public. After a 
successful life I have settled down with my 
wife and family to the repose of a truly rural 
existence. ‘‘ You should come down and live 
in the country,” I am never tired of telling 
my friends. ‘* Good air, beautiful milk, and, 
best of all, fresh eggs.’? I don’t know why, 
but you are always expected to praise the 
country eggs. So I always make a point of 
doing it. 

Up to September the 25th, accordingly, I 
extolled the eggs of the country and lived 
my simple, unpretending life. On that day 
I read an article in the paper on the Parish 
Councils Act. I read that now for the first 
time the people in the villages would taste 
the sweets of local self-government. The 
change from fresh eggs struck my fancy, up 
to that time singularly dormant. I read on, 
dashing all unknowing to my fate. ‘‘It is 
the duty,” I saw, ‘‘ of every man of educa- 
tion, experience, and leisure in the village 
who has the welfare of his country at heart 
to study the Act, and to make it his business 
that his fellow-parishioners shall know what 
the Act does, and how the greatest advan- 


tage can be obtained from its working.” 
Then my evil genius prompted me to under- 
take the task myself. I was educated—did 
I not get a poll degree at Cambridge, ap- 
proved even by Mr. CaarLEs WHIBLEY as a 
test of culture? I had experience—had I 
not shone as a financial light in the City for 
full twenty years? I had leisure—for had I 
anything in the world todo? Obviously the 
occasion had come, and I—yes I—was the 
man to rise to it. 

I bought twenty-nine works dealing with 
the Act. I studied them diligently section by 
section, clause by clause, line by line. I re- 
ferred to all the Acts mentioned. I investi- 
gated all the Acts repealed. At the end of 
it all I felt like a collection of conundrums. 
But I was not to be denied. One evening, 
as I was walking through the village, I met 
Ropert Heperr, ‘Black Bos,’ as he is 
always called. He is a farm hand, and for 
some reason looked upon as a leader of men 
in the village. I saw my chance, and promptly 
took it. 

‘Good evening, Bos,” I said. ‘‘ I’ve been 
wanting to have a bit of a talk with you about 
this Parish Councils Act.” 

‘* Well, Sir, and what about that?” Of 
course he spoke in dialect, but the dialect 
dialogues are almost played ont, so I trans- 
late into quite ordinary English. It’s easier 
to understand, and quite as interesting. 

‘* What about it?” said I, with well-simu- 
lated surprise. Then I launched into a glowing 
account of what it would effect. I waxed 
poetic. The agricultural labourer would 
come home at night from his work proud in 
the consciousness of being, a citizen. He 
would breathe a different air; the very fire 
in his cottage would burn brighter because 
a Parish Council had been established in his 
midst. I finished (it was a distinct anti- 
climax) by saying that I had been carefully 
studying the Act. 

Two days later Black Box and two of his 
mates salled at my house—a deputation to 


ask me to speak at a meeting, to explain the 
Act. Ipleaded modesty, and, saying I would 
ne’er consent, consented. It was a vain thing 
to have done, and the effects have been start- 
ling. But that meeting must have a chapter 
to itself. 


ROBERT’S SOLLEM ADWISE. 


I carnt on airth think what is the matter 
with me lately. I seems to have lost all my 
good sperrits, and am as quiet and as mopish 
as if I was out of a sitiation, which in course 
I am not, and am not at all likely tobe. My 
wife bothers me by constent inquiries about 
the comin change on the 9th, but she ort 
to no, as I noes, that the cumming new Lorp 
Marz is jest the same good, kind, afabel Gent 
as the noble Gent as is a going afore him 
and who ewery body loved and respected, an 
who allers showed me ewery posserbel kind- 
ness. I aint not at all sure as them wunder- 
ful Gents as calls theirselves County Count- 
sellers, and is allers a throwing their ill- 
natured jeers at the grand old Citty, hasn’t 
sumthink to do with it. I’m told as they has 
acshally ordered one of our most poplar 
Theaters to be shut up, becoz the acters and 
actresses is so werry atracktive that they 
draws a wunderful contrast between them 
and the sollem Gents as is allers a interfeer- 
ing in some way or other where they are 
least wanted. 

One of their most wunderful and most con- 
ceeted fads is a longing desire to have charge 
of our nobel Citty Perlice, which, as ewery 
body knos, is the pride of the hole Me- 
trolypus. 

One of the new Lorp Mare’s private gennel- 
men has told me, in the werry strictest con- 
fidens, that they have all agreed together, 
Lorp Marr, Sherryfs,-Halldermen, Livery- 
men, and setterer, to have the most brillientest 
Show as has bin seen'in the old Citty since 
the time of Dick WitttneTon of ewarlasting 
memory! if its ony for the purpose of driving } 
the County Countsellers, as they calls their- | 
selves, stark staring mad with enwy! And | 
so estonished is the Queen’s Guvernment | 
themselves by what they hears on the subjec } 
of the glorious approching Dinner, that they ( 
has acshally ordered the werry primest of 
all their Cabinet lot, inclooding the Prime 
Minister hisself, and the Lord Chanceseller, | 
and my Lord SPINsTER, 
and setterer and set- 
terer, not only to accept 
the Lorp Marnr’s per- 
lite inwitation, but to @ 
take care to be in good NRayy- 
time, and not to keep “7 
the nobel company wait- ; 
ing as old Mr. GuEp- 
STONE usued to do in 
days gorn by. 

By-the-by, the pre- 
sent Lorp MARgB, jest to 
show his ermazin libber- 
ality, acshally arsked 
jest’ a few of the 
County Countsellers to 
his larst great bankwet 
larst week, and werry . 
much they seemed to injoy theirselves, and I 
must say, behaived like reel gennelmen, tho’ 
sum of the speeches, speshally them by Lord 
HarissEry and Mr. RicuEeR, must have been 
rayther staggerers for them to bear. 

ROBERT. 


Prosit.—Best wishes to Mr. BrrrBonm 
TREE for the success of the new piece at the 
Haymarket. Whatever may be the result, 
he, personally, is in for a ‘‘ Wynn.” 
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“THE CHALLENGE.” 
Sir Lucius O’ Trigger (the Irish 


Party). ‘‘THEN surE i 
Bob Acres (L-rd Res-b-ry), © W y) YOU KNOW WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 


HAT! FIGHT HIM?.... Opps FLINTS, PANS AND TRIGGERS | J’LL CHALLENGE HIM DIRECTLY!” 


ee, 
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“THE CHALLENGE.” 


[“‘Of course, you may get the House of Lords to surrender as you 
get a fortress to surrender, by making it clear that it is encompassed 
and besieged beyond all hope of deliverance; but that in itself is not 
an easy task with the garrison that I have described as sure to defend 
it.... We fling down the gauntlet. It is for you to back us up.””— 
Lord Rosebery at Bradford.] 


MO ACTOS. lg Agee 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger . 
* * * 
Sir Lucius. Then surelyou know what is to be done ? 
Acres. What! fight him ? 
Sir Lucius. Ay, to be sure: what can I mean else?... 
has given you the greatest provocation in the world. 
Acres. Gad, that’s true—I grow full of anger, Sir Lucrus!—I fire 
apace! Odds hilts and blades! I find aman may have a deal of valour 
in him and not know it!... Your words are a grenadier’s match to 
my heart! I believe courage must be catching! I certainly do feel 
a kind of valour rising as it were—a kind of courage as I may say.— 
Odds flints, pans and triggers! J’/1 challenge him directly !—The 
Rivals. ‘ 


Lord R-s-B-Ry. 
Irish Party. 
* 


* * 


T think he 


* * * * * 


Fighting Bob's Afterthoughts. 


Opps bombs and torpedoes! An oath, like a whistle 
Will keep up the courage—Dutch courage at least ! 
I feel like a hero of grandeur and gristle 
Who goes to the fight as men go to a feast. 
Sir Lucius has wrought me to ’t—fire-eater furious, 
Odds bullets and blades, how he’ll bristle and whisk ! 
Yes, courage zs catching. And yet—it is curious, 
He urges the task without weighing the risk. 


That ’s just like O’TRIGgcER, a swaggering swigger 
Of fiery potheen which gets into his head! 

At patience and caution he’ll swear or he’ll snigger, 
His only resources steel, powder and lead. 

He thinks he has managed the business most cleverly, 
Bull-making bully of Blunderbuss Hall ; 

But zounds. That big burly and black-bearded—BEVER- 


LEY, 
Is not a foe to pooh-pooh! Not at all! 


Odds jigs and tabors! Such bellicose neighbours 
Are horridly awkward; they will force one’s hand, 
A chap who unceasingly brags and belabours 
Is valued, no doubt, in a Donnybrook band ; 
But swelling Drawcansir demeanour won’t answer 
On this side the Channel so wel! as on that. 
O’TRIGGER’s a mixture of Scorpio and Cancer, 
And Butt is less sweet on that blend than is Par. 


It’s just a tremendous, big, bothersome business,— 
That’s what itis! But I’m in for it now. 

I feel a dizziness. O’TRIGGER’s fizziness 
Leads all his friends into mischief and row. 

Still, I’m committed; and much to be pitied, 
As clearly they ’d see if they had any nous. 

But odds popguns and peashooters! shall I be twitted 
With caution extreme, and the pluck of a mouse? 


No, that will xot do. I my courage must muster. \ 
Whatever the odds, Ficntrne Bos must show fight! 
So here goes a buster, though bluster and fluster 
Are not in my line; yet ‘‘indite, Sirs, indite!” 
I’ll begin with a—swear-word and end with defiance ! 
Odds daggers and darts, how I’ll hector and frown! 
My friends on my valour may now place reliance, 
The challenge is sent, Sirs, the gauntlet is down!!! 


THE SCHOOL-BOARD APPLE-PIE, 
(Adapted for the Board School Infant Classes.) 


A (Scnoor-Boarp) Apple-Pie; B (uilt it); C (ircular) cut it 
up; D (1ceLe) directed it; E (xpenses) eat it up; F (orsTER) 
fought for it: G (LaADsTONE) got it through; H (ostility) 
hampered it; I (ntolerance) injured it; J (ealousies) jangled 
about it; K (indness) kindled at it; L_ (ops) lightened its 
costs; M (oney) met them; N (oodles) talked nonsense about 
it; O (pinion) oscillated concerning it; P (rogressives) prodded 
it; Q (uidnuncs) querulously questioned and quizzed it ; 
R (11zy) raised religious rumpus about it, while R (atepayers) 
ruefully regarded him ; S (ecularism) sneered at it ; T (eachers) 
toiled for it; V (ituperation) vexed it; W (isdom) wondered 
at it; and X, Y, Z—well, ‘‘ Wise-heads”’ are few, and ‘‘ X”’ is 
an unknown quantity. 
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POSITIVELY OSTENTATIOUS. 


Mr. Phunkstiek (quite put out), ‘‘ TALK ABOUT AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION, 


INDEED! DON’T BELIEVE IN IT! 


NEVER SAW FENCES KEPT IN SUCH DIS- 


GUSTINGLY GOOD ORDER IN MY LIFE!” 


VAGABOND VERSES. 


WITHIN the Square we both abide, 
An artist I, an heiress you, 

My studio like my work is skied, 
’Tis sitting-room and studio too. 

Your chimney-pots I can descry, 
I look across the leafy Square. 

I think of you, I wonder why 
Your uncle is a millionaire! 


I’ve pictured you in chalks and oils, 
I like you best in misty grey, 
Your nameless charm my pencil 
spoils, 
Yet strives for ever to portray. 
By day I turn you to the wall 
Lest idle gazers sl ould surprise ; 
But when night gathers I recall, 
I look into your dreaming eyes. 


So many things I cared about, 
And now they all have fallen flat, 
While I, Bohemian out and out, 
Have been to buy a better hat, 
In lieu of one of dusky green 
Upon my coat paint splashes shine. 
Endeavouring to get it clean 
I’ve rubbed it hard with turpen- 
tine 
Till my head ached, my heart was 
faint, 
And I was utterly undone, 
I cannot rub away the paint, 
I can’t afford another one. 
They have a murky yellow shade, 
My collars once so white; and 
frail, 
And at the wristbands sadly frayed 
My solitary swallow-tail ! 


That dinner-party where we met! 
We nia to meet like friends of 
old, 
And both to utterly forget 
The bitter barrier of gold. 


Oh, by your eyes, your wistful mien, 
I know for wealth you do not eare, 

I know you wish you had not been 
Related to a millionaire ! 


The starlit night is deepening, 
Hushed are the footsteps of the 
folk, 
My window open wide I fling, 
And one enchanted pipe I smoke, 
And on the misty vapour blue, 
Across the Square my fancies float ; 
And oh, so near, so near to you, 
And oh, so bitterly remote! 


I talk to you of many things, 
My pipe I unaware refill, 
I seine if our thoughts have wings, 
1 wonder, are you waking still ? 
And should I, if your house took 


re, 
Have time to hurry to your aid, 
To rescue you from peril dire, 
Before swooped down the Fire 
Brigade. 


There has sprung up a_ pleasant 
breeze 
After the day’s dustladen air, 
And it is blowing in the trees 
Within the garden in the Square. 
Oh, gentle wind—J may not speak, 
Wind me the West, J may not 
tell. 
Across the Square my lady seek, 
And bid her dream I love her well! 


PoritE Porice in Ecypt.—The 
Anglo-Egyptian Police are to be con- 
verted into a civil force. Will Police 
Professors of Politeness be sent over 
from England to give lectures on 
civility ? 


Morro FOR ANY AUTHORS WRITING 
PLAYS FOR THE GARRICK THEATRE, 


—'‘* Keep your Hare on!” 


LYRE AND LANCET. 
(A Story in Scenes.) 


PART XIX.—UNEARNED INCREMENT. 
ScengE XXVII. (continued).—The Chinese Drawing Room, . 


Sir Rupert (to TREDWELL). Well, what is it ? 
Tredwell fit an undertone). With reference to the party, Sir 
Rupert, as represents himself to have come down to see the ’orse, 


Sir Rup. (aloud), You mean Mr. Spurreti? It’s all right. 
Mr. SpuRRELL will see the horse to-morrow. (TREDWELL disguises 
his utter bewilderment.) By the way, we expected a Mr.— hat 
did you say the name was, my dear?... UNDERSHELL? To be 
sure, a Mr. UNDERSHELL, to have been here in time for dinner. Do 
you know why he has been unable to come before this P 

Tred. (to himself). Do I know? Oh, Lor! (Aloud.) I—I 
believe he Aave arrived, Sir RUPERT. 

Sir Rup. So I understand from Mr. SpurRex1. 

Tred. 
him to leave the house, not feeling-—— 

Sir Rup. Quite right, TREDWELL. 
I should have been most seriously 
annoyed if I had found that a guest 
we were all anxiously expecting had left 
the Court, owing to some fancied -——— 
Where is he now ? 

Tred. (faintly). In—in the Verney 
Chamber. Leastways—— 

Sir Rup. Ah. (He glances at Spur- 
RELL.) Then where——? But that can 
be arranged. Goup and explain to Mr. 
UNDERSHELL that we have only this 
moment heard of his arrival; say we 
understand that he has been obliged 
to come by a later train, and that we 
wall be delighted to see him, just as 

e is, 

Spurrell (to himself). He was worth 

oe at just as he was, when J saw 


Tred. Very good, Sir Rupert. (Zo 

himself, as he departs.) If I’m not 
precious careful over this job, it may 
cost me my situation ! 
_ Spurr. Sir Rupert, I’ve been think- 
ing that, after what’s occurred, it 
would probably be more satisfactory to 
all parties if I shifted my quarters, 
and—and took my meals in the House- 
keeper’s Room. [Lady Marsie and 
Lady Ruopa utter inarticulate pro- 
tests. 

Sir Rup. My dear Sir, not on any 
account—couldn’t hear of it! My wife, 
I’m sure, will say the same. . 

Lady Culverin (with an effort). 1 
hope Mr. Spurrert will continue to 
be our guest precisely as before—that 
is, if he will forgive us for putting 
him into another room—— 

Spurr. (to himself). It’s no use; I] 


can’t get rid of ’em; they stick to me like a lot of highly-bred burrs! | 


(Aloud, in despair.) Your ladyship j 

» ui ae Pp 1s very good, but—— Well, 
the fact is, I’ve only just found out that a Ss lady I’ve me 
been deeply attached to isin this very house. She’s a Miss Emma 


PHILLIPSON—maid, so I understand, to Lady Matste—and, without | 


for one moment wishing to draw an i 
: : y comparisons, or to see - 
prnteint for all the friendliness I’ve received, I really Bat Gals 
would feel myself more comfortable in a circle where I could enjo 
gyn mote ay my Emma’s society ! Sa 
w fup. (ummensely relieved), Perfect] natural ! 
Be: ensel; : ; ! and— 
: Sorry as we are to lose you, Mr. SPURBELL, bern (Fae 
ne inconsiderate enough to keep you here a moment longer. I 
“ped you will find the young lady in the Housekeeper’s 
yaaa Be i tell you where it is... Good-night to you 
ee: : =) ry Mi i : 
rae i ember, we shall expect to see you in the field on 
Lady Maisie, Good-night, Mr, SPURRELL, and—and |? 


glad—about Emma, you know. ScD. 


I hope you will both be very happy. 


Di. ' he shakes hand 19 
Lady Rhoda. § : tands warmly. 
Erte ae : a aoe I. And mind you don’t forget about that 


Captain Thicknesse (to himself), Matstr don’t care ah 


! 
I was ass enough to fancy—— ang: And, 


> ’ 
gut there, that’s all over how ! 
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“I’m so very glad—about Emma, you know!” 


[Novempsr 10, 1894. 


ScenE XX VIII.—The Verney Chamber. 


Undershell (in the dressing-room, to himself). I wonder how long 
I’ve been locked up here—it seems hours! almost hope they ’ve 
forgotten me altogether. ... Someone hascomein.... If it shoul 
be Sir Rurgrr!! Great Heavens, what a situation to be found in 
by one’s host!... Perhaps it’s only that fellow SpuRRELL; if so, 
there’s a chance. (Zhe door is unlocked by TREDWELL, who has 
lighted the candles on the dressing-table.) It’s the butler again, 
Well, I shall soon know the worst! (He ers out, blinking, with as 
much dignity as possible.) Perhaps you will kindly inform me why 
I have been subjected to this indignity ? ns 

Tred, (in perturbation). I think Mr. UNDERSHELL, Sir, in common 
fairness, you’ll admit as you’ve mainly yourself to thank for any 
mistakes that have occurred; for which I ’asten to express my 
pussonal regret. bois 

Und. So long as you realise that you have made a mistake, I am 
willing to overlook it, on condition that you help me to get away 


‘from this place without your master and mistress’s knowledge. 
Is he here still ? | 
eis, Sir Rupert. I—I considered it my dooty not to allow 


Tred. It’s too late, Sir. They know you’re ’ere! 
Und, They know! Then there’s no time to be lost. I must leave 
this moment ! 

Tred. No, Sir, excuse me; but you 
can’t hardly do that now. I was to 
say that Sir Rupert and the ladies 
would be glad to see you in the 
Droring Room himmediate. = _ 

Und. Man alive! do you imagine 
anything would induce me to meet 
them now, after the humiliations I 
have been compelled to suffer under 
this roof ? 

Tred, If you would prefer anything 
that has taken place in the Room, Sir, 
or in the stables to be ’ushed up—— 
F,Und Prefer it! If it were only 

ssible! But they know—they know! 

hat’s the use of talking like that ? 

Tred. (to himself). I know where I 
am now! (Aloud.) They know nothink 
up to the present, Mr. UNDERSHELL, 
nor yet I see ‘no occasion why they 
should—leastwise from any of Us. 

Und. But they know I’m here; how 
am I to account for all the time—— ? 

Tred. Excuse me, Sir. I thought of 
that, and it occurred to me as it might 
be more agreeable to your feelings, Sir, 
if I conveyed an impression that you 
had only just arrived—aying missed 
your train, Sir. 

Und. (overjoyed). How am I to 
thank you? that was really most dis- 
creet of you—most considerate ! 

Tred, I am truly rejoiced to hear 
you say so, Sir. And I’ll take care 
nothing leaks out. And if you’ll be 
kind enough to follow me to the Droring 
Room, the ladies are waiting to see 
you. 

Und. (to himself). I may actually 
meet Lady Maistre Mutt after all! 
(Aloud, recollecting his condition.) 
But I can’t:go down like this. I’m in such a horrible mess! 

Tred. I reelly don’t perceive it, Sir; there ’s a little white on your 
coat-collar behind. Allow me—there, it’s off now. (He gives him a 
hand- lass.) If you’d like to see for yourself. 

Und. (to himself as he looks). A little pallor, that’s all. I am 
more presentable than I could have hoped. (Aloud.) Have the 
kindness to take me to Lady CULVERIN at once, 


Scenr XXIX.—The Chinese Drawing Room. 
A few minutes later. 


Sir Rup. (to UNDERSHELL, after the introductions have: been gone 
through). And so you missed the 4.55 and had to come on by the 7.30, 
which stops everywhere, eh ? 

Und. It—it certainly does stop at most stations. __ 

‘Sir Rup. And how did you get on to Wyvern—been here long ? 

Und. N-not particularly long. 

Sir Rup. Fact is, you see, we made a mistake. Very ridiculous, 
but we’ve been taking that young fellow, Mr. SPURRELL, for 
you all this time; so we never thought of in uiring whether 
you’d come or not. It was only just now he told us how he’d 
met you in the Verney Chamber, and the very handsome way, 
if you. ue allow me to say so, in which you had tried to efface 
yourself, 


~ Sr ® 


os 
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Und, (to himself). I didn’t expect him to take that view of it! 
(Aloud.) I—I felt I had no alternative. 

; : [Lady MaIstE regards him with admiration. 

Str Rup. You did an uncommon fine thing, Sir, and I’m afraid 
you meayed treatment on your arrival which you had every right to 
resent. 

Und, (to himself). I hoped he didn’t know about the Housekeeper’s 
Room! (Aloud.) Please say no more about it, Sir Rupert. I know 
now that you were entirely innocent of any—— 

Sir Rup. (horrified). Good Gad! you didn’t suppose J had any 
hand in fixing up that. booby trap, or whatever it was, did you? 
Young fellows will get bear-fighting and playing idiotic tricks on one 
another, and you seem to have been the victim—that’s how it was. 
Have you had anything to eat since you came? If not—— 

Und. (hastily). Thank you, I—I have dined. (Zo himself.) So 
he doesn’t know where, after all! I will spare him that. 

Sir Rup. Got some food at Shuntingbridge, eh? Afraid they 
gave you a wretched dinner ? 

Und. Quite the reverse, I assure you. (Zo himself.) 
that it came from his own table! 

Lady Maisie (in an undertone, to Captain THICKNESSE). GERALD, 
| you remember what I said some time ago—about poetry and poets ? 

Capt. Thick. Perfectly. And I thought you were quite right. 

Lady Maisie. I was quite wrong. Ididn’t know what I was talk- 
ing about. Idonow. Good night. (She crosses to UNDERSHELL. ) 
Good night, Mr. Brarr, I’m so very glad we have met—at last! 

[She goes. 

Und. (to himself, rapturously). She’s not freckled ; she’s not even 
sandy. She’s lovely! And, by some unhoped for good fortune, all 
this has only raised me in her eyes. I am more than compensated ! 

Capt. Thick. (to himself). I may just as well get back to Alder- 
shot to-morrow—now. I’ll go and prepare Lady C.’s mind, in case. 
It’s hard luck; just when everything seemed goin’ right! I’d give 
somethin’ to have the other bard back, I know. It’s no earthly use 
my tryin’ to stand against this one! 


Considering 


FEMINA DUX FACTI. 
The Tumulus, Parhament Hill, Nov. 5. 


DEAR Mr. Puncu,—Do not confuse me with a boa-constrictor 
story. Cursed be he that disturbs my bona fides ; and the above is 
my real address. 

True, the ancient Romans knew me as the Old Pretendress, but 
let that pass. What I want to know is this. Will nothing check 
the energy of the L. C. C. ?—nothing allay their fever for expurga- 
tion? Jam nota Promenader. I onlyask to liestill. Nora Living 
Picture either, and have not been for more than eighteen centuries, 
Talk of Roman noses! Why their eagle was a chicken compared 
with the London Carrion Crows! Such a power of scent! 

It is Guy Fawkes day, and I hear talk of blowing up the Lords. 
But surely one must draw the line somewhere this side of an insidious 
exhumation of the Monarchy ! 

After all, if they do get at my bones, the real marrow of me has 
transmigrated into the New Woman. Sir, there were New Women 
in my day. We invented everything. I see the Daily Telegraph 
says they have found a pellet. That reminds me that after the 
death of my late husband, Prasuracus, King of the Iceni (not to be 
confused with the PiiocENt of about the same period), I was subjected 
to the most revolting barbarity at the hands of the Veterans (their 
name was legionary), and I was obliged to invent a pellet-proof 
corset. 

Then, again, we held all the commissions in the army. How does 
Tacitus report my famous speech to the Queen Consort’s Own 
Regiment of Pioneers (new style)? ‘* Vincendum illa acie vel caden- 
dum esse. Id muliert destinatum. Viverent virt et servirent.” Let 
the men live on in slavery! What a prophetic utterance! 

By the way, not many peer ot o% Women of the present day 
could speak better Latin than that. Indeed, we took all the 
University degrees. I myself was an honorary felo de se. 

Don’t tell me that I am prehistoric, and that Tacitus was a forger 
of the fourteenth century. No testimony is sacred now-a-days, not 
‘even the most profane! 

-I conclude with a passage from Madame Saran Gray, which I 
think comes in rather well. 
Beneath this storied hump there lies concealed 
A heart once pregnant with a Righteous Plan, 
Hands that the rod of Empire used to wield, 
And whacked to ecstasy the human Man, 


Dear Mr. Punch, may you live for ever; or, failing that, may no 
rude spoiler mar your *‘ animated bust.’ Excuse these disjointed 
remarks, but I am writing in a barrow. | : 

Yours, in the spirit, BoADICEA, 

P.S.—I have thought of a proverb, New Women should be put 

into new tumuli. 
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three-act play at the Court. 
who want a hearty laugh should proceed to the Court to enjoy it. 
And yet there is also serious relief, as there should be—light and 
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A GAY WIDOW COURTED. 


NorHIne could be better than’ the acting%all'round’in ‘the new 
It is distinctly first-rate, and those 


shade. First there is Miss Lorrm: VENNE, who shows us that she 
can mingle pathos with comedy, temper smiles with tears. She is as 

29 bright as sunshine in the comic scenes, and 
when she has to say good-bye to her newly- 
married daughter, she glides from peals of 
merriment into sobs of sorrow that are in- 
tensely touching because they are intensely 
natural. Then Mr. Hawrrey, in a part 
that fits him down to the ground (in the 
Stalls) and up to the ceiling (in the Gallery), 
is greatly amusing. And he, too, has his 
more mournful moments. People accus- 
tomed to seeing this accomplished actor in 
butterfly touch-and-go parts would scarcely 
credit him with the power of becoming 
pathetically unmanned. And yet so it is, 
Mr. Hawrtrey, indignant at a false accusa- 
tion emanating from his wife, commences a 
letter full of angry reproaches, addressed to her solicitors, and gradu- 
ally forgets everything in his despairing appeal for the love he craves 
but which he fears he has lost. Nothing better than this has been 
seen for a long time in a London theatre. Then Mr. Girpert Hare 
(inheritor of his father’s cleverness) causes roars of laughter by his 
comical sketch of a man with acold. But here, again, the mirth is 
tempered with sympathy. The echo of the ‘‘ ha, ha, ha,” in spite of its 
inappropriateness, is ‘‘ Poor fellow!” Mr. THornz#, too, is good, and 
so is Mr. RicHron, and so is everyone concerned, 


FINISHING TOUCHES. 


(‘Canon Furs said he believed no man’s education was complete who 
did not attend public meetings.”’—Datly News.] 


My classics were not shaky, nor my mathematics weak, 

My great linguistic fluency enabled me to speak 

In half-a-dozen languages with quite surprising skill, 

And yet—I always felt it—there was something lacking still. 


But, though profoundly conscious of a lingering defect, 

The cause of imperfection I was puzzled to detect, 

But Canon Forse explains it; for I sorrow to relate, 

I shunned all public meetings, which accounted for my state. 


Well, over chances past and 
gone, ’twere idle to shed tears, 

I’m striving now to rectify the 
fault of former years, 

And every afternoon and night I 
rush from street to street, 

Endeavouring to make my edu- 
cation more ‘‘ complete.” 


Where Anti-Vivisectionists their & 
armaments encamp, 

Where Democrats democratise, 
and stage-reformers ramp, 

Where fervent Ulstermen point 
out that Mortry is a fool, 

Where Parneilites insist upon 
the beauty of Home Rule ; 


Where lecturers with lanterns make the vice of drinking clear, 
Where publicans prove amply that our only hope is beer,— 

To each and all of these I come, a champion of the cause, 

And sit imbibing wisdom, and I join in the applause ; 


I join in the applause, and—yes! The Anti-Smoking cranks 
Invited me, not long ago, to move a vote of thanks! 

Ah, happy, happy moment, when I stood, composed but proud, 
And looked at Mr. Chairman, and the hushed, expectant crowd! 


Yes, Canon Furss, I thank you for your warning so discreet ; 
Indeed, our education now is wholly incomplete 

Unless we meet and ‘‘ sympathise,” ‘‘ insist on,’’ and ‘‘ deplore,” 
And listen to the prattling Prig, the Faddist, and the Bore! 


Home ror Apvertisers.—‘' Puffin Island.’’ Of course this is | 
9) 


only for those who find themselves in ** many straits, 
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DRAWING-ROOM INANITIES. 


He. **I tive In Hivt Street. WHERE DO YOU LIVE?” 


‘*T LIVE IN Hitu STREET, TOO.” 


He (greatly delighted to find they have something in common), ‘‘ REALLY!” (After a moment's hesitation.) ‘‘ ANY PARTICULAR NUMBER ?” 


THE CHIEF MOURNER. 


‘¢__ Past 
To where beyond these voices there is Peace.”’ 
TENNyson’s ‘ Guinevere.” 
Peace! Lo! her hand is on thine heart at last. 
No boding echoes of the battle-blast, 
Whose hated sound thy earthly slumbers bruke, 
Shall break the rest whereunto thou hast past. 


Earth’s mightest autocrat, and yet a man 

Unwitched by War’s wrath-stirring rataplan !} 
A phantom haunted thee from the red snows 

Where with the blood of legions Plevna ran. 


Where War took on its deadliest, dreadfullest guise, 

The love of Peace possessed thee. Those closed eyes 
Frowned back Bellona’s long solicitings. 

Peace smiles on them, though lid on lid now lies, 


Peace smiles in love, and weeps in true lament, 
Mourner for one who, worn and trouble-bent, 

Yet with firm hand held fast the Janus gates, 
A despot’s aid to the dove-carrier lent. 


Therefore the hearts of freemen to thee warmed 

Great Autocrat, because the strong man armed, 
And irresponsible, kept sheathed the sword,— 

By Glory’s glittering lure unmoved, uncharmed. 


a Beer isolation, fear-beset, 

‘ho shall divine what longing, what re ret, 
Ached in the heart within that Titan Pre. 
How oft with anguish those stern eyes were wet ? 


Pinnacled in thy peril-compassed post 

With Terror like a grey and piding ghost 
Haunted continually, of what avail 

The boundless realm, the huge embattled host ?— 


Of what avail to solace, gladden, bless ? 
F rom wife’s endearment or from child’s caress 
Starting dread-shaken, Power sees danger lurk 
88 ; see ba < ’ 
In Peace more menacing than in War’s fierce press, 


But this man spurned not Peace in fear, nor shook 
In his allegiance to her; but would brook 

The fierce revilings of her angry foes 
Rather than face her with unfriendly look. 


‘**Otus and Ephialtes held the chain” * 

That bound the mighty Mars. So through his reign 
He helped to hold the god in ‘* fetters bound,” 

The fierce false god who raged and roared in vain. 


So Peace beside his bed chief mourner stands, 

The Great White Tsar late-lord of limitless lands,— 
And on that broad brave breast, now still in death, 

Lays her own olive- branch with reverent hands. 


* Iliad, B. V., 478. 


Wuat His Lorpsuip Must HAVE Sarp.—A juryman in a recent 
case objected to-a private soldier, who is a public servant, being de- 
scribed as ‘‘one of the lower classes.”’ The Lorp CHIEF JUSTICE 
explained that the witness had said ‘‘ rough classes,’ not ‘‘ lower,”’ 
adding his dictum that ‘‘ patent leather boots do not make a man 
first class.” This remark was @ propos de bottes; and what the 
Chief meant to say was evidently that ‘‘ patent leather boots were 
not to be considered as a patent of nobility.” When Frank Locx- 
woop, Q.C., M.P., Attorney-General, heard of it, he wept as for 
another good chance gone for ever. 


Caucur Punnine.—In some of the theatrical items for the week 
we see if announced that a certain playwright is at work on a comic 
opera which has for its subject Manon Lescaut. ‘If it is to be a 
travestie,” observed ‘‘ W. A.,” the World's Archer, who makes a 
shot at a pun whenever the chance is given him, ‘‘then its title 
should of course be ‘ Manon Bur-Lescaut,’” 


““ REFORM IN Conveyancinc.”—Certainly, a reform much needed. 
Let us have some new Hansoms which are not ‘‘ bone-shakers” and 
whose windows will not act as so many guillotines. Some improved 

rowlers (they have been a bit better recently), drawn by less 
ilapidated horses, would be a welcome addition. 


* 
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November 10, 1894.] 


THE DECADENT GUYS. 
(A Colowr-Study in Green Carnations.) 


THEY were sitting close together in their characteristic attitudes ; 
the knees slightly limp, and the arms hanging loosely by their sides ; 
Lord Raccir Tarrersatt in the peculiar kind of portable chair he 
most affected; Fusrran Fuirrers in a luxurious sort of hand- 
barrow. The lemon-tinted November light of a back street in a London 
slum floated lovingly on their collapsed forms, and on the great mass of 
weary cabbage-stalks that lay dreaming themselves daintily to death 
in the gutter at their feet. 

They were both dressed very much alike, in loosely-fitting, fan- 
tastically patched coats. Lord Raccir was wearing a straw hat, 
with the crown reticently suggested rather than expressed, which 
suited his complexion very well, emphasising, as it did, the white 
weariness of his smooth face, with the bright spot of red that had 
appeared on each cheek, and the vacant fretfulness of his hollow 
eyes; he held his head slightly on one side, and seemed very tired. 

USTIAN Frirrers had adopted.the regulation chimney-pot hat, 
beautiful with the iridescent.sheen of decay; he was taller, bulgier, 
and bulkier than his friend, and allowed his heavy chin to droop 
languidly forward. Both wore-white cotton gloves, broken boots, 
and rather small magenta cauliflowers in their button-hcles. 

‘*My dear Racers,” said 
Mr. Fiirrers, in a gently 
elaborate voice, and with a 
gracious wave of his plump 
straw-distended white fin- 
gers towards his compan- 
ion’s chair; ‘‘ you are 
looking very well this after- 
noon. You would be per- 
fectly charming in a red 
wig and a cocked-hat, and 
achecked ulster with purple 
and green shadows in the 
folds. You would wear it 
beautifully, floating negli- 
gently over your shoulders. 

ut you are wonderfully 
complete as you are!”’ 

**That is so true!” ac- 
quiesced Racers, with per- 
fect complacency. ‘‘I am 
very beautiful. And you, 
FUSTIAN, you are so ener- 
getically inert. Are you 
going to blow up to-night ? 
You are so brilliant when 
you blow up.” 

‘*JT have not decided 
either way. I never do. It 
will depend upon how I 
feel in the bonfire. I let it 
come if it will. The true 
impromptu is invariably 
premeditated.” 

‘*Tsn’t that rather self- 
contradictory ?” said Racerr, with his pretty quick smile. 

‘*Of course it is. Does not consistency solely consist in contra- 
dicting oneself ? But I suppose I am a trifle décousu.” 

‘*'You are. Indeed, we are both what those absurd clothes-dealing 
Philistines would call ‘ threadbare ’—you and I.” 

‘*T hope so, most sincerely. There is something so hopelessly 
Eridlacsag about wearing perfectly new clothes. It always reminds 
me of that ridiculous Nature, who will persist in putting all her poor 
little trees into brand-new suits of hideous non-arsenical green every 
spring. Asif withered leaves, or even nudity itself, would not really 
be infinitely more decent! I detest a coat that is what the world 
calls a ‘ fit!’ ”’ é 

‘*Clothes that fit,” observed Lord Racerr, gravely, ‘‘are the 
natural penalty for possessing that dreadful deformity, a good figure. 


Only exploded mediocrities like TuprEr and Bunn and SHAKSPEARE | 


ought to have figures.” 

** Had SHAKSPEARE a figure? I thought it was only a bust.” 

‘* We shall have owr little bust by and by, I suppose,” said RAGGIE 
pensively. ‘‘I wonder when. I feel in the mood to sally forth and 
paint the night with strange scarlet, slashed with silver and gold, 
while our young votaries—beautiful pink boys in paper hats—let off 
marvellous pale epigrammatic crackers and purple paradoxical squibs 
in our honour.” | 

“See, Ragore, here come our youthful disciples! Do they not 
look deliciously innocent and enthusiastic ? wish, though, we 
could contrive to imbue them with something of our own lovely 
limpness—they are so atrociously lively and active.” 

“That will come, Fustran,” said Lord Racers, indulgently. 
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‘* We must give them time. Already they have copied our distine- 
tive costume, caught our very features and colouring. Some day 
Fustran, some day they will adopt our mystic emblem—the symbol 
that is such a true symbol in possessing no meaning whatever—the 
Magenta Cauliflower! And then—and then——.” 

‘*____Tt will be time for Us to drop it,” continued Mr. Fusrrawn 
FLITTERS, with his pecular smile of inscrutable obviousness. 

‘‘ Beautiful rose-coloured children!’’ murmured Lord Racers, 
dreamily; ‘‘ how sad to think that they will all grow up and degenerate 
into pork-butchers, and generals, and bishops, and absurdly futile per- 
sons of that sort! But listen; itis so sweet of them—they are going to 
sing an exquisite little catch I composed expressly for them, a sort of 
mellifiuously raucous chant with no tune in particular. That is 
where it is so wonderful. True melody is always quite tuneless! ” 

One by one the shrill, passionate young voices chimed in, until the 
very lamp-posts throbbed and rang with the words, and they seemed to 
wander away, away among the sleeping pageant of the chimney-pots, 
away to the burnished golden globes of the struggling pawnbroker. 

‘Please ter remember. The Fifth o? November. For Gun Powder Plot. 

Ter blow up the King and ’is Porliment. Shall never. Be. Forgot! 

Oller, Boys, ’Oller!”’ 

Lord Ragetr, with his head bent, listened with a smile parting the 

' scarlet thread of his lips, a smilein his pretty hollow eyes. ‘‘I wonder 

why people should be ex- 
horted to remember such a 
prosaic and commonplace 
crimeasthat,” hemeditated 
aloud: ‘‘a crime, too, that 
had not even the vulgar 
merit of being a success! ” 

‘*Only failures ever do 
succeed, really.” said Fus- 
TIAN, leaning largely over 
his ieee “* How ona 
ciously they are joggling 
us! Don’t you like having 
your innermost shavings 
stimulated, RacerE? ” 

‘‘There is only one 
stimulating thing in the 
world,’ was the languid 
answer; ‘‘and that is a 
soporific. But see, Fus- 
TIAN, here comes one of 
those unconsciously absurd 
persons they call policemen. 
How stifily he holds him- 
self. Why is there some- 
thing so irresistibly ludi- 
crous about every creature 
that possesses a spine? 
Perhaps because to be ver- 
tebrate is to be normal, and 
the normal is necessarily 
such a hideous monstrosity. 
llove whatarecalledwarped 
distorted figures. The only 
real Adonis nowadays is a 
'Guy.” And the shrill voices of the young choristers, detaching them- 
| selves one by one from the melodic fabric in which they were enmeshed, 
grew fainter and fainter still—until they slipped at last into silence. 

** FUSTIAN, did you notice? Our rose-white adherents have abandoned 
‘us. They have run away—‘ done a guy,’ as vulgarians express it.”’ 
‘“ They have done two,” said Mr. Ftirrers correctively ; ‘* which 
only proves the absolute sincerity of their devotion. Is not the whole 
art ot fidelity comprised in knowing exactly when to betray ?” 

‘* How original you are to-day, Fustran! But what is this crude 
| blue copper going to do with you and me? Can we be going to 
| become notorious—veally notorious—at last ?” 
| ‘*T devoutly trust not. Notoriety is now merely a synonym for 
/respectable obscurity. But he certainly appears to be engaged in 
| what a serious humourist would call ‘ running usin.’ ” 
| _‘* How pedantic of him! Then shan’t we be allowed to explode at 
all this evening ?” 

‘‘TIt seems not. They think we are dangerous. How can one 
tell? Perhaps we are. Give me alight, Racers, and I will be brilliant 
for you alone. Come, the young Shoeblack bends to his brush, and 
the pale-faced Coster watches him in his pearly kicksies; the 
| shadows on the mussels in the fish-stall are violet, and the vendor 
of halfpenny ices is washing the spaces of his tumblers with primrose 

and with crimson. Let me be brilliant, dear boy, or I feel that I 
| shall burst for sheer vacuity, and pass away, as so many of us have 
passed, with all my combustibles still in me!” 
| And with gentle resignation, as martyrs whose apotheosis is merely 
postponed, Lord Ragere and FustrAn Fitters allowed themselves 
to be slowly moved on by the rude hand of an unsympathetic Peeler. 
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THE POLITE CUIDE TO THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


(By an Affable Philosopher and 
Courteous Friend. ) 


Tuer CHOICE oF A PRIVATE SECRETARY. 


Havine explained the mode of entering the 
service of the Crown by becoming the Secre- 
tary of the Public Squander Department, I 
now proceed to consider the best manner in 
which you should comport yourself in that 
position. The moment it is known that you 
have accepted the appointment you will re- 
ceive a deluge of letters recommending various 
aspiring young gentlemen for the post of 
Private Secretary. Of course the notes must 
be civilly answered, but on no account pledge 
yourself to any one of the writers. And here 
{I may give what may be termed the golden 
rule of the service, ‘* always be polite to the 
individual in particular, and contemptuous to 
the public in general.” The tradition of 
many generations of officials has been to re- 
gard outsiders as enemies. There may be 
small jealousies in a Government Depart- 
ment, but every man in the place will stand 
shoulder to shoulder with his fellow to repel 
the attacks of non-civilians, And the word 
‘‘attack’’ has many meanings. Practically, 
everything is an attack. Jf an outsider asks 
a question, the query is an attack. If an out- 
sider complains, the grievance is an attack. 
If an outsider begs a favour, the petition is 
an attack. If you bear this well in mind, 
you cannot go wrong. Adopt it as your 
creed, and you may be sure that you will 
become immediately an ideal head of a 
Government Department. 

Say that you have accepted your appoint- 
ment, and are prepared to take up at once the 
duties appertaining to your new position. 
No doubt during yeur ‘‘attacks” upon the 
Milestones you will have come across several 
of the officials of the Public Squander Depart- 
ment. So when you arrive in the hall of your 
new bureau you will be recognised at once 
by most of the messengers. You will be con- 
ducted with deference to your new quarters. 
You will find them very comfortable. Any 
number of easy-chairs. Large writing-desk. 
Several handsome tables. Rich carpet, rugs 
to match, and a coal-senttle with the depart- 
mental cypher. On the walls, maps and 
some armour.-: The latter, no doubt, has 
come from the Tower, or Holyrood, or Dublin 
Castle. Most probably one of your pre- 
decessors has given an official dinner in your 
room, and the armour is the result of the 
importunity of his Private Secretary. 

**T say, TENTERFORE,”’ your predecessor 
has observed, ‘‘ don't you think these wall: 


are a bit bare? Don’t you think you could | 


get them done up a bit ?” 

“Certainly, Sir,’ TENTERFORE has replied, 
and the result of his energy has been the 
trophies you see around you. TENTERFORE 
has applied to the people at the Tower, or 
Holyrood, or Dublin Castle, and got up quite 
a collection of quaint old arms. They have 
been duly received by the Public Squander 
Department, and retained. It is a rule of 
the bureau that anything that has been once 
accepted shall be kept for ever. That is to 
say, if it can be clearly proved that the things 
retained can be useful somewhere else. You 
look round with satisfaction, and then greet 
with effusion the chief clerk. He has been 
waiting to receive you. As you do not know 
the ropes, it is advisable to be civil to every 
one. Later on, when you have a talented 
assistant to prompt you, you can allow your 
cordiality to cool. However, at this moment 
it is better to be extremely polite to all the 
world, and (if you know her) his wife. ~ The 
chief clerk is delighted to exchange expres- 
sions of mutual respect and common good- 
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She. ‘‘ Yrs. I RATHER LIKED IT.” He. 


will.. He will put in something neat about. 
the Milestones as a concession to your labours | 
in that direction. | 

‘“My dear Sir,” you will reply with a 
smile, ‘don’t bother yourself about them. I 
can keep them quite safe. We have nothing | 
to fear from them.” 

The face of the chief clerk will beam. He | 
will seethat you are one of them. Milestones 
for the future are to be defended, not attacked. 
He will accept you as an illustrious bureau- 
craticrecruit. Hewill see that you are ready 
to stand shoulder to shoulder in defence of the 
office. Could anything be better ? 


Then for about the thirtieth time you will | 


be asked if you have selected a private secre- 


tary, and the chief clerk will suggest his own | 


particular nominee. With much cordiality 


HOW~ OPINION IS FORMED. 


you will receive the proposal, but keep the 
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matter open. You must remember that upon 
the appointment your future success depends. 
Moreover, it is a nice little piece of patronage 
which you may as well retain for yourself, 

When you have selected your private sec- 
retary it will be time to get into harness, and 
of this operation I hope to treat on some 
future occasion. 


**No Frrs!’’—The new seats in the Drury 
Lane pit ‘‘by an ingenious arrangement,” 
says Mr. CLEMENT Scort, in the Daily Tele- 

raph, ‘‘‘tip up’ of their own accord the 
instant they are vacated.”” Then, evidently, 
the system of ‘‘fees to attendants” is not 
abolished at T.R. Drury Lane, In theatres 
where it is abolished no ‘‘ tipping up”’ could 
possibly be permitted. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Gleams of Memory; with Some Reflec- 
tions, is the happy title of Mr. JAMES PAYN’S 
last book, published by SmitH anp ELDER. 
The wit of the title flashes through every 
page of the single volume, Within its 
modest limits of space will be found not 
only some of the best stories of the day, but 
stories the best told. Not a superfluous 
word spoils the gems, which have been ruth- 
lessly taken out of their setting and spread 
widecast through the circulation of many 
newspapers reviewing the work. My Baro- 
nite, fortunately, has not space at his dis- 
\ posal to join in this act of flat, though 

» seductive, burglary. He advises everyone 
to go to the book itself. The reader will 
find himself enjoying the rare privilege of 
intimacy with a cultured mind, and a heart 
so kindly that temptation to say smart 
things at the expense of others, which 
underlies the possession of overflowing 
humour, is resisted, apparently without 
effort. Like the German Emperor or Mr. Justin McCarruy, Mr. 
Payn probably ‘‘ could be very nasty if he liked.”” He doesn’t like, 
and is therefore himself liked all the better. 

That little tale entitled The Black Patch, by GERTRUDE CLAY 
Ker-SEYMER, introduces to the public a rather novel character in the 
person of a Miss Clara Beauchamp an amateur female detective, to 
whom SHERLOCK Hormes, when he chooses to ‘‘ come out of his 
ambush,”’ (for no one believes he fell over that precipice and was killed 
about a year ago) ought at once to propose. It would be an excellent 
firm. CLARA would make our Hormes happy, and a certain advertising 
medicine provider bearing the same name as the heroine of this sport- 
ing story would have another big chance of increasing his ** hoard- 
ings.” The Baron, skilled as he is in plots, owns to having been now 
and again puzzled over this one which clever CLARA the Clearer soon 
makes apparent to everybody. The story is a working out of the 
description of twins, how ‘‘ each is so like both that you can’t tell 
t’other from which.” But mind you, not ordinary biped twins—oh 
dear no—they are....No....the Baron respects a lady’s secret, 
and Pease ag the inquisitive to get the book and penetrate the 
mystery. 

To all those who like a mystery, and who gratefully remember 
FLORENCE WARDEN’S House on the Marsh, let the Baron recommend 
A Perfect Fool, by thesame authoress. . Dickensian students will be 
struck by the fact of a ‘‘ Mr. Dick” being kept on the premises. Heisa 
caged Dickie, poor chap; but, like his ancestor the original Mr. Dick, 
he sets everybody right at last. The Baron dare not say more, lest 
he should let the Dickie out of the cage. The only disappointment, 
to old-fashioned novel-readers, at least, who love justice to be done, 
and the villain to receive worse than he has given, is in the moral of 
the tale; yet in these decadent Yellow Asterical and Green Car- 
national days it is as good as can be wished. FrLorENcE WARDEN 
is neither priggish nor Church-Wardenish ; and so, when the scoun- 
drel—— But here, again, the Baron must put his finger to his lips, 
and ask you to read the story; when, and not till then, he may 
imagine whether you do not agree with him, ‘* Mystére !”’ 

Curiosity has ever been a weakness of human nature, and that 
seems to be the only reason why so many make themselves uncom- 
fortable by taking journeys to the Pole. Imitating Nansen, 
Gorpon Stasres, M.D., R.N., sends his hero To Greenland and the 
Pole, which he reaches after much “‘ skilébning” (the book must be 
read to grasp its meaning), and receiving a chilly but polite welcome, 
with the arrogance of an Englishman breaks the cold silence by 


ee ** National Anthem,” when of course the Pole is thawed 
once! 


Writes a Baronitess Junior, 


4 L : ‘Thos : : 4 
light in fairy lore will find a ose little boys and girls who de 


i charming story of magical adventures 
in Maurice ; or, the Red Jar, by the Countess of ee or more 
peu ates, Countess of Jarsry. It is fantastically illustrated by 
ore M. Pitman, and published by Macminnan & Co., and 
ile ow unpleasant a jar can be in a family, And yet has not 
t ets finely said, ‘ A thing of beauty is a Jar for ever!’ ” 

aron 1s anxiously expecting the appearance from The 
peeneahall Pree ot Mr. Turr’s Chap-book. POF course, all ‘‘ the 
t ae B rom “Chap 1” to ‘‘ Last Chap” are on the look out for 
ee ne Ene it will be a perfect fac-simile, and if not per- 
pe Bat ae ul critic who is merciful to his author will say with 


OF + 
Tu er is human,” 


which 18 a most pope-ular quotation ; 
the line ‘‘ to forgive, divine” 
strained prerogatives of the 


while as to the latter half of 
—that, in a measure, is one of the un- 
BENEFICENT BARon DE B.-W. 
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A SLIGHT ADAPTATION. 


(Suggested by the recent Debate (Ladies only) at the Pioneers Club on the 
Shortcomings of the Male Sex.) 


Nova mulier vociferatur more Whitmanico. 


Comr my modern women, 
Follow me this evening, get your numbers 
ready 
Have you got your latchkeys ? have you your 
members’ axes ? . 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


To the club in Bruton Street 
We must march my darlings, cne and alla 
great ensemble, : 
We the strenuous lady champions, all ex- 
tremely up to date, 
Pioneers ! O Pioneers! 


O you girls, West-End girls, 
O you young revolting daughters, full of 
manly pride and manners, 
Plain I see you West-End girls (no reflection 
on your features !). 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


Have our lords and masters halted ? 
Do they humbly take a back-seat, wearied out with 
Madame SaraH GRAND? 
We take up the dual garments, and the eyeglass and 
the cycle, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


From North Hampstead, from South Tooting, 
From far Peckham, from the suburbs and the shires 
we come, . 
All the dress of comrades noting, bonnets, fashions 
criticising, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers! 


We primeval fetters loosing, | 
We our husbands taming, vexing we and worrying q /ilili 
Mrs. GRrunDy, f 
We our own lives freely living, we as bachelor-girls 
residing, 
Pioneers! O Pioneers ! 


Literary dames are we, 
Singers, speakers, temperance readers, 
artists we and journalists, 
Here and there a festive actress (generally 
to be found in our smoking-room), 
Pioneers! O Pioneers ! 


Raise the mighty mistress President, 

=” Waving high the delicate President, over 
all the Lady President (bend your 
heads all), 

Raise the warlike Mrs. M-ss-nGB-D, stern 
impassive Mrs, M-ss-NGB-D, 

Pioneers t O Pioneers ! 
* 


* 


—— 


This sort of thing goes on for about twenty more verses, for which 
readers are kindly referred to the original in Leaves of Grass, It 
really applies without any further adaptation. 


A “MAN IN ARMOUR” TO THE MULTITUDE. 
On Lord Mayor’s Day. . 


REMEMBER, remember, the Ninth What Council Committee will 
of November: choke up the City 

A civic procession you’ve got! With mobs and a smile on each 

I know no reason why L. C. C face ? [drama. 

treason (pot. |The old *‘ panorama”’ ’s a popular 

Should send the old custom to| Analderman may be a glutton ; 

There is a great glamour about But multitudes jog after Magog 


men in armour, and Gog HUTTON. 
Will London turn out all a-pant| Who don’t care a button for 
At sound of the bugle to stare at| So remember, remember, the 


McDougal, 

Or hear Mrs. Ormiston CHANT ? | 

Though city crowds hurtle to 

welcome the turtle, 
And shout at the Mayor and 

the mace; 


Ninth of November ! 

A holiday glorious you ’ve got; 
But ‘unification’? will rob the 
whole nation 
Of one good old spree—which 

~ is rot! . 
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A FITTING OPPORTUNITY. 


Comfortable Citizen (to Irish Beggar, who has asked for an old Coat). 
‘* BuT WHAT USE WOULD MY THINGS BE TO yOu? YOU’RE SUCH A 
ScCARE-CROW, AND I’m so sTouT!” 

Trish Beggar. ‘‘ Au, YER HONOUR, BUT IT’S YOURSELF THAT HAS 
PLENTY OF SPARE CLOTHES!” 


TO MOLLY. 


(By Q. H. Guapstonits Fiaccus, Junior.) 


Sweet maid, your name I dream of incessantly, 
For, like your voice, it sounds very pleasantly, 


Molli et canora voce dulcis, 
Nomine dulcis es usque moll. 


Tt has a charming old-fashioned smack to it, 


Beau BrRuMMELL’s age—it carries one back to it, 


Powder and patch, and rustic maiden, 


Name with the scent of the hayfields laden. 


Then English maid was sweet as a maid may be, 
This age has changed her, made her less staid, may be, 


’Mongst other follies now it’s taught her 
How to become a “‘ revolting daughter.”’ 


Poor blivd revolting daughter! I pity her— 
You ’regust as clever, probably prettier. 
In sweet content maid’s sphere adorning, 
Yellow-Asterical problems scorning. 


May these be “ fandi mollia tempora,” 


Your smile can make me proud as an emperor, 
But swift my cares, should you be frowning, 
I’ll in deep waters (and strong) be drowning 


Accept my ode! Don’t“ think it too cdious,”’ 


Sweet maid in name and voice so melodious, 
Molli et canora voce dulcis, 
Nomine dulcis es usque moll, 


CLEARLY NoT TAZ LEADER OF THE FrLock.—Of course, the 
reverend gentleman cannot be considered asa shepherd as long as 


his name is Head-lam. 


VOL. CVI, 


"LETTERS TO A DEBUTANTE. 


DEAREST GLADYS,—You have made immense progress since you 
first came out. Still, you will be all the better for an occasional hint 
from your more sophisticated friend. Your brief engagement to the 
serious young stamp-collector was—whatever may be said against it 
—at least, an experience, and I don’t at all disapprove of Cissy, and 
Basy BEAumont, and the other clever boys, but—why call Captain | 
MasHInGton ‘‘Jack’’? That wonderful tennis- 
player, Mrs. Lorne Hoprerr has merely, tacitly, 
lent him to you, she will soon be in London 
again, and then, shooting and theatricals over, 
“Jack”? will also go back to the city of mist 
and fog. You will be obliged to return him, 
whether “‘with thanks” or not. He is defi- 
nitely charming, but charmingly indefinite, 
and, in fact, he is playing with you as you and 
ORIEL played with each other, as Miss Toocoop 
is now playing with OrreL, and as someone (let & 
us hope) will, some day, play with Miss Too- ~ 
coop. Of course, as long as you both know it’s 
a game and “‘ play the rules” it’s all right. 

I enjoyed your letter telling me how ‘* splen- 
didly”’ the theatricals went off, and that 
““everyone said it was a great success.” My 
dear child, you are delightful—quite refresh- 
ing; and have kept, in all its early. bloom, 
your astonishing talent for believing that people 
mean, literally, what they say. How on earth 
can you, or any of the other performers, know 
whether it was a success or not? Of course 
everyone said it was. Quite so; who would be 
rude enough to say it was a failure? The more atrocious the 
performance, the more praise it would get. Guests invariably 
flatter amateurs to their faces; and, on the other hand, however 
admirable it may have been, they never fail to abuse it to everyone 
else. I don’t know whether it’s jealousy, or simply irritation at 
being obliged to sit still (generally in the dark), and look on while 
others are showing off and enjoying themselves; but I do know that 
they criticise severely, without exception, all amateur entertain- 
ments. As Iam your most intimate friend, of course people think it 
safe to disparage you to me, and I have had various accounts. 
the men agreed that it was ‘‘ awful rot,’? and the women that it was 
quite absurd, very dull, and as long as the Cromwell Road; that 
our dear Cissy was quite too ridiculously conceited as a manager, 
attempting effects, suitable only for Drury Lane, on a tiny drawing- 
room stage; for instance, those dreadful stone steps, on which you 
were to ‘‘ trip down,” and over which you tripped up. You see, my 
informant caught you tripping! 

Cissy, poor incompetent darling, made, it seems, touching 
attempts to be ‘‘topical,’? and ‘‘ up to date,” by allusions of the 
tritest and lamest description to the Empire, the Czar, and dyna- 
mite, and by wearing a huge green carnation, The whole thing com- 
pletely missed fire, | am told; and was the usual tedious exhibition 
of complacent young vanity. You’re too sensible to be offended, 
dear, especially as I can no more form a judgment from ther 
description than from yours—knowing you all to be prejudiced. 
However, I quite believe you looked sweet in your pretty costume, 
and I wish I had been there to see the fun. 

Last night, at dinner, I met your old admirer, Mr. GoLDBEITER. 
He told me he wanted to be married, and asked me ‘‘to look out 
for a nice wife for him.’”’ I am afraid the sort of man who says that 
lives to be an old bachelor. I could have looked after him better, 
but that on my other side was a person in whom [I take great 
interest ; that is to say, someone I have only just met. The Lyon 
TAYMERS would like him. He is a writer, perfectly ‘‘ new”; and 
at present the cause of great disputes as to who discovered him. He 
is beautiful, of course young, and will be very agreeable when he has 
settled on his pose ; at present, he’s a little undecided about it. 

Not having read a line of his, or even knowing he was an author, 
I began with my usual formula, ‘‘ I am so interested in your work,: 
Mr. DE Trovuvartte” (he’s French by descent). He was a little 
doubtful of me at first, but I think we shall become friends. He said 
nothing about having met me in a previous existence, did not. ask if 
I believed in instantaneous sympathy, and omitted to inquire which 
was not my day at home. So, you see, he is not quite like everyone 
else. Before the end of dinner, he had spoken, very respectfully, but 
not unfavourably, of my eyes, and he is going to send me his book, 
Enchantment. He belongs to the new literary school they call 
‘* Sensitivists.” I wonder what it means! Good-bye, dear. | 

Ever your loving MARJORIE, 


‘‘Nuriis Meprcasrs Hersis,”’ &c.—A youthful author suffering 
from a violent attack of the critics. 
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A POLITICAL CONFERENCE. 
‘CQLADSTONIUS PARVAM REM HORATIANAM COMPOSITIONIS SUG AD ROSEBERIUM RECITANS.” 
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A POLITICAL CONFERENCE. 


ScenE—The interior of a classic Country 
Villa. Present — An aged, illustrious, 
but retired, Statesman and Leader, en- 
gaged now in thrumming a lyre. To 
him enter his youthful successor, with 
certain scrolls. 


Senex (eagerly). My dear Primuta! So 
glad you have come! The very man I wished 
to see. Be seated. 

Juvenis (depositing scrolls). A thousand 
thanks. Delighted to see you looking so 
well, my dear GLADSTONIUS. 

Senex (cheerily). Never better, thank the 
gods!—and the ocularius | 

: [Twangles nimbly. 

Juvenis, Ah! CINCINNATUS, in retirement, 
pleased himself with the plough; your re- 
creation was wont to be the axe or the banjo; 
now I perceive it is the—harp! 

Senex (sharply). Not at all, Prrmvna, not 
at all.. This is not a harp! 

[Plays and sings. 

Poscimur. Si quid vacui sub umbra 

Lusimus tecum, quod et hunc in annum 

Vivat et plures, age, dic Latinum, 

Barbite, carmen. 
* 


* * 


O decus Pheebi et dapibus supremi 

Grata testudo Jovis, O laborum 

Dulce lenimen mihi cunque salve 

Rite vocanti. 

Juvenis (astounded). Charming, I’m sure! 

Senex (beaming). Think so? I fear you 
flatter. 

Juvenis. Not at all. 
your new favourite— 

‘** Quod si me lyricis vatibus inseres, 
Sublimi feriam sidera vertice.”’ 

Senex (modestly). Very pretty! But I fear 
the ever-youthful Muses may disdain an Old 
Man’s belated wooing. 

Juvenis (shily), Even a Grand Old Man's? 

Senex (shuddering). Nay, no more of that, 
an’ you love me. By the way, I wanted to 
consult you on a little musical matter. 

Juvenis (dubiously). Ah! Concerning yon 
Hibernian Harp, I presume? 

Senex (impatiently). Dear me, no! The 
Hibernian Harp be—jangled. As, indeed, it 
is, and unstrung into the bargain. ~ 

Juvenis (relieved). Why, have you then, 
like the other Minstrel Boy, ‘‘ torn its chords 
asunder”? ? 

Senex. Well, no, not that exactly. I fear 
its native thrummers will spare others that 
trouble. But—ahem!—it is the Horatian 
Lyre that interests me at present. 

Juvenis, I see :— 
‘¢Quem virum aut heroa lyra vel acri 
Tibia sumis celebrare, Clio? 

Quem deum? Cujus recinet jocosa 
Nomen imago, 

Aut in umbrosis Heliconis oris 

Aut super Pindo gelidove in Hemo?”’ 

Senex (musingly). Hum! I have not yet 
tried the Tibia—the shrill pipe—but I may. 

Juvenis. Doubtless; and you are quite equal 


You may say, with 


to it. 

Senex (drily). Thanks! But I’ve no wish, 
my dear PRIMULA, *‘ to play the ré/e of elderly 
Narcissus.” At present my part is only that 
of Echo—to the Venusian’s vibrant voice. 

[ Muses. 

Juvenis (taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity). Well, my dear GLapsTonIvs, there 
are one or two little matters upon which | 
want to take your opinion. For example, 
CzxcILIUs—— 

Senex (quickly). ‘* Ca:cit10s, who provoked 
the ulace to such a degree, that C1cERo 
opie tandly restrain them from doing him 
violence.” Do you want me to play the part 
of Cicero ? 
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A GOOD 


First’ Arry (who has been reading City Article 


Second’ Arry (of a Sporting turn), ‘‘‘ BRIGHTON ’ARRIERS,’ I s’POSE.” 


Juvenis (taken aback). Well — ahem!— 
hardly that, perhaps. But—— 

Senex ‘(interrupting him). My dear 
Primv.a, as I have already said in response 
to an appeal from a friend of the modern 
OrBILIUS (not like Horacer’s pedagogue, 
‘*Plagosus,” though), ‘* After a contentious 
life of fifty-two years, I am naturally 
anxious to spend the remainder of my days 
in freedom from controversy.” 

Juvenis. Oh! Quite so—of course. But 
ahem !—the people are a little pressing —— 

Senex. Eh? To hurtful measures ? What 
says Aucustus’s ‘‘ pleasant mannikin”’ again, 
a propos ? [Thrums. 


Justum et tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni, 
Mente quatit solida neque Auster, 


Dux inquieti turbidus Hadriae, 
Nec fulminantis magna manus Jovis 
Si fractus illabitur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruine. 


Juvenis. Doubtless. One such as yourself, 
‘retired from business,” like your beloved 


GUESS. 


). **I say, WHAT ’s ‘BRIGHTON A’s’ MEAN?” 


Horace on his Sabine farm. 
‘* Tile potens sui 
Leetusque deget, cui licet in diem 
Dixisse Vixi;” 
But of me it cannot—yet —be said— 


‘* He, master of himself, in mirth may live 
Who ae : I rest well pleased with former 
ays. 

Senex. Hah! Sir Joun Beaumont’s ver- 
sion. Not so bad, but might be improved, I 
think. By the way, why should not you and 
I do the ‘* Satires ’’— together ? 

Juvenis. Charmed, lam sure. Just now, 
however, I fear I’m a little too busy. 

Senex. Pooh! Only occupies one’s odd 
/moments, and is as easy as shaving, or shaping 

a new Constitution. For example, I’ll give 
you an impromptu version—call it adaptation 
'if you like—of the first ‘* Ad Meecenatem” : 
‘* Meecenas atavis edite regibus.” 
Juvenis. Oh! thanks, somuch! Only—— 
Senex. It won’t take ten minutes. Listen! 

[Tunes up and sings. 
Ap RosEBERIAM. 
PrRIMULA, from old Scotia sprung! 
My chos’n successor, though so young! 


— 
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WONDERFUL WHAT AN 


Brown (newly married—to Jones, whom he entertained a few evenings previously). '* WELL, 


WHAT DID YOU THINK OF US, OLD Boy, EH?” 
Jones. ‘‘OH, PRETTY FLAT. 


You, ’midst Olympian dust delight 

To whirl the chariot’s rapid flight. 

I’\l watch your glowing axles roll 
Nicely around the close-grazed goal. 
You hold the palm of wondrous worth 
Which late I wore upon the earth: 

The Commons, now, sole crown desire, 
And to un-veto’d power aspire. 

You ’ll have enough to rule the deep 
And Gaul placate, and Libya keep. 

I’m now a swain who loves his toil, 

To tune his pipe, and tend his soil. 

N ot Asia’s wealth tempts me to sail 
O’er faction’s deep, and brave the gale. 
Some say, though now, in love with ease 
I shun the storms of party seas - 
That soon I’ll summon the old crew 
And rig our shattered bark anew, ” 
foo much I love this ancient wine, 
Pressed from the old Venusian’s vine! 
Lo my free limbs at leisure laid ! 
The old instruments that once I 
The-harp, the banjo, hung aloft 


played, 
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ADJECTIVE WILL DO. 


ER—AWFULLY PRETTY FAT!” 


Hibernian airs, though sweet and soft, 

And Ethiopian minstrelsy, 

No longer have much charm for me. 

Now I prefer the Lydian lyre, 

And of bland Horace never tire. 

You youngsters like a martial life— 

The trumpet-challenge and the strife ; 

With ardour seek the tented plain. 

Your ‘‘ gauntlet ’s down”! Good may 

you gain! 

For me, another line I choose, 

And, late in life, I court the Muse, 

Unmindful of Bellona’s charms, 

And the old stir of War's alarm. 

Ah! once in full tilt I had borne 

Against Ccriivs full of scorn ; 

But Music now seems more divine! 

With ivy-wreaths my temples shine. 

Far from the world’s tumultuous throng, 

The nymphs seduce me with their song ; 

Here in cool grove I’m going to dwell, 

Like Horace, with ‘the sounding shell,” 
eel a wish—sweet leisure’s fruit— 


SNP rarer eyrer eet 
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To tootle on Euterpe’s lute ; 
With Polyhoniia T desire 
To twangle on the Lesbian lyre. 
If, late, to lyric fame I rise, 

~ My brow indeed shall strike the skies.” 


There! What think you of that—for an 
impromtu ? ; 

Juvenis (rousing himself). Oh, excellent 
—most excellent! How do you doit? And 
now, my dear GLADSTONIUS, with your kind 
permission, we will go— . 

Senex promptly). To dinner! 
my dear PRIMULA. 


Nunc is bibendum, nunc pede libero 
Pulsanda tellus, nune Saliaribus, 
Ornare pulvinar deorum 
Tempus erat, dapibus, sodales, 


Come along, my boy!!! : 
[Skips away, followed slowly by his guest. 


Exactly, 


FASHION AND FELONY. 


Mr. Poncu, Srr,—Magistrates are begin- 
ning, not a moment too soon, to protest against 
the ridiculous pockets in ladies’ dresses which 
afford such a temptation to the felonious 
classes! I should like to draw attention to 
an invention of my own which, I think, quite 
meets the difficulty. It is called the ‘* Patent 
Unpickable Electrical Safety Pneumatic Com- 
bination Purse-Pocket,” and it does not matter 
in the least in. what part of the dress this 
pocket is placed. No sooner is the thief’s 
hand in contact with the purse than a power- 
ful voltaic circuit is at once formed, and b 
the principle of capillary attraction, coupl 
with that of molecular magnetisation, the 
hand is firmly imprisoned. Scientific readers 
will readily understand how this happens. In 
his efforts to release his hand the thief touches 
a button, when an electrical search light of 
five thousand candle-power is at once thrown 
around, a policeman’s rattle of a peculiarly | 
intense tone is set going, several land tor- 
pedoes discharge simultaneously from all sides 
of the dress, while the voice of a deceased 
judge issuing from a concealed phonograph | 
pronounces a sentence of seven years’ penal 
servitude on the now conscience-stricken de- 
predator. Yours, Epison JUNIOR. 


Hohn delalter. 


Born 1818. Diep NOVEMBER 3, 1894. 


[‘* The unique characteristic of Mr. WALTER’s 
life was his relation to Zhe Times.”’—Obituary 
Notice in the Times Newspaper. | 
Tuirp of the name, and worthy heir 
To the Great Journal’s power—and care, 

He, too, has passed, and left a void 

None else can fill. A life employed 

In arduous duty to that page 

Which holds the history of an age, 

Is sound State-service, and demands 

Acclaim from British hearts and hands, 

A sober, serious Englishman, 

Steadfast of purpose, firm of plan, 

He held his great inheritance 

With strong clean hands, with cool clear 
glance. 

Unmoved by the hot moment, blown 

By no chance wind, he held his own 

Determined course, despite disfame 

From lips whose praise he held as shame, 

Or right or wrong, his high intent, 

Shaken by no weak sentiment, 

To manly souls was manifest ; 

And now he passes to his rest 

Punch lays his laurel on the bier 

Of one whom sorrow shook, not fear ; 

Whose record o’er earth’s realms and climes 

Lives in those words ‘*‘ He was The Times !” 


November 17, 1894.] 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


* A'DEPUTY-ASSTSTANT of the Baron has been perusing with great 
spe The Catch of the County, by Mrs. Epwarp KENNARD, 


a lady who is already responsible for 
The Hunting Girl; Wedded to Sport, 
and a number of other romances dear to 
the heart of those who follow the hounds, 
The deputy-assistant reports that he 
was delighted with the newest of the 
authoress’s novels, and found the three 
volumes rather too short than too long. 
Now that London is in the midst of 
November and its fogs, those who dwell 
near the frosted-silvery Thames can 
.* take a real pleasure in stories of the 

. . country. To sum up, Zhe Catch of 
the County must (to adopt the slang of the moment) have ‘‘ caught 
on.” <A fact that must be as satisfactory to Mrs. KenNARD as to 
her readers, And when both supply and demand are pleased, Messrs. 
F, V. Waite & Co., the publishers, must also (like Cox and Box) be 
** satisfied.”” 

A Baronitess writes: ‘‘ Gaily-bound Christmas books have been 
facing me for some time, and, with an insinuating look, seem to say, 
‘Turn over a new leaf.’ Wedo; many new leaves.” 

BLACKIE AND Son could be called first favourites in the boys’ field 
of literature. “They make a good start with Wulf the Saxon and 
In the Heart of the Rockies, both by G. A. Henry. They are both 
capital specimens of the Hentyprising hero. 

In Press-Gang Days. By Epwarp Pickrrrine. -A story, not a 
newspaper romance, though it is a new edition of the type of the 
wicked uncle, who makes use of ‘‘ the liberty of the Press”? to have his 
nephew bound—as if he were a book worth preserving—and taken off 
to sea. This proceeding made an impression on our good brave youth, 
who, after fighting with Netson, learnt that ‘‘ an Englishman should 
do his duty,” escapes a French prison, and returns to ‘‘ give. what 
for’’ to his uncle. 

Most interesting and practical is The Whist Table, edited by Port- 
LAND, especially to those whose only idea of the game is after the 
style of the man in Happy Thoughts who knows that the scoring had 
something to do with a candlestick and half-a-crown. In this book 
they will find a helping hand which gives the ‘‘ c’rect’ card to play. 
Both these books, published by Jonn Hoaa, are pig-culiarly good. 

‘*A powerful finish,” quoth the Baron, leaning upon the chair- 
arm, and, like the soldier in the old ballad, wiping away a tear which 
he had most unwillingly shed over the last chapter of Children of 
Circumstance, *‘ a very powerful finish. There is some comedy, too, 
in the story (which, I regret to say, is spun out into three volumes)— 
rather Meredithian perhaps, but still forming some relief to the sick- 
nesses, illnesses and deaths—there are certainly three victims of 
Tota’s steel and one doubtful—of which the narrative has more than 
its fair share.’’? Of the comedy portion, the courtship of Jim and Rica 
is excellent. But where other novels err in superfluity of description 
-and lack of dialogue, the fault of this one is just the other way, and 
the dialogues may be, not ‘‘ skipped,” but bounded over. Nothing 
of the earlier portion, nor the powerful final chapter of this story can 
be missed: as for the intermediate stage, when the intelligent and 
experienced novel-reader has once grasped the characters, he can 
drop in on them now and then, in a friendly way, and see how they 
are getting on. 

The Baron congratulates Messrs. MACMILLAN on a charming little 
book called Coridon’s Songs, which are not all songs sung by that 
youthful Angler-Saxon whose parent was JzAax WALTON, but also 
songs by Gay, Fretprne, and Anonymi. To these worthy Master 
Austin Dosson hath written a mighty learned and withal enter- 
taining preface, the gems of the book being the illustrations, done by 
Hucu Tuomson in his best style, ‘‘ wherewith,’ quotes the in- 
corrigible Baron, ‘‘I am Hughgely pleased.” ’Tis an excellent 
Christmas present, as, ‘‘if I may be permitted to say so,” quoth the 
Baron, sotto voce, ‘‘to those whom Providence hath blest with 
friends and relatives expecting gifts in the coming ‘festive season,’ 
is also a certain single volume entitled Under the Rose, an illus- 
trated work, not altogether unknown, as a serial, in Mr. Punch’s 
pages, and highly recommended by 

THE Jupicrious BARoNn DE Boox- Worms,” 


Rus tx Urse.—Fancy there being a “‘ Rural Dean of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square”! His name was mentioned one day last week in 
the Times’ ** Ecclesiastical Intelligence.” It is the Rev. J. Storrs. 
Not ‘‘Army and Navy Srorrs,” nor ‘‘ General Storr8,”’ but ‘‘ Eccle- 
siastical Storrs.”’ 


Happy Apprication.—Our Squire has a shooting party every 
Saturday to stay till Monday, and longer if they can, He calls it 
‘The Saturday and Monday Pops.” 


ed 
es See Peau 
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GISMONDA. 
(To Mr. Punch. 


DrarR MistER,—To you, who are a so great lover of the theatre, 
english and french, I send my impressions of the first of the new drama 
of Mister Sarpov. Itis to you of to spread them in the country of the 
immortal Surxsprr. Allow that I render my homages to this name 
so illustrious, me who have essayed since so long time to speak and to 
wae ue language of that great author. And see there, in fineI can 

o do it! 

It wants me some words for to praise the put in scene of this new 
drama at the theatre of Mistress Saran BreRNHARDT, Gismonda ! 
It is magnificent! It is superb! It is a dream! Ah! if your 
SHIksPrIR could see this luxury of decorations, this all together so 
glorious! Him who had but a curtain and an etiquette! And 
MourERE? And Racine? Could they make to fabricate of such 
edifices, of such trees, of such furniture? They had not these—how 
say you in english—"‘ proprieties,” which belong to the proprietor ? 
Yes, I think that I have heard the phrase, ‘‘ offend against the pro- 
prieties.” We never offend against them in the theatres of Paris; 
they are always as it should be. But here, at the Renaissance, Mis- 
tress BERNHARDT has done still more. Each scenery is a picture of 
the most admirables, a veritable blow of the eye. 

I go to give you of them a short description. The first picture is 
the Acropolis, under the domination of the Florentines at the end of 
the fourteenth century. What perfume of 
poetry antique! What costumes! That has 
the air of an account of Boccaccro, of a picture 
of BottTicEtLI. One sees there the figures of 
ANGELTIcO, the colours of VERONESE. © It is an 
AtMA-TEDDAMA of the middleage. And when 4g 
Mistress BERNHARDT and her following, all 4% 
resplendent of costume, are assembled upon vy 
the scene, one can see realised a group from 
the Decameron. And the second picture, and 
the third, and the fourth ? Can I say more of 
them? Theyare superb. In the fourth there 
is a cypress high of six yards, there, alone, at 
the middle of the scene. One says he is 


natural. That may be. In any case he is ve 
marvellous. But the fifth picture, it is sub- : 
lime! Onecannot more! It is the:last word of the modern theatre! 


It wants me the words, it wants me the place for to speak of it. 
SuiksPrr alone would have could to render justice to this picture so 
ravishing. . 
As to the action of the piece, you will desire to know something. 
Frankly I tell you I observed it not. In the middle of this luxury 
of decorations there wander here and there some persons, dressed at 
the mode the most beautiful, who speak in effect not too shortly. 
There are veritable discourses—how say you ‘“‘ conférences” ?—on 
florentine history, of the most interestings, but a little long. The 
brave Frenchmans pronounce the italian names in good patriots. 
They imitate not the accent of our perfidious neighbours of the 
Triple Alliance. Ahno! They say them as in french. And what 
names! <Acciajuoli! It is like a sneeze. And Mistress BERNHARDT 
is gentle, caressing, passionate, contemptuous, and terrible turn to 
turn; she murmurs softly, and at the fine she screams. And 
Mister GuiTRy is severe and menacing ; he speaks at low voice, and 
at the fine he shouts. But after all what is that that is that that? 
One thinks not to it. The decorations, the costumes! See there 
that which one regards, that which one applauds, that which one 
shall forget never! 
Be willing to agree the assurance of my high consideration. 

STRAPONTIN, 


MAYEN-AISY-NOW! 


MistTHER PuncH, SorR,—Frinchmen are that consaited they think 
no one can invint anything but thimselves. It’s as well known as 
the story of Mulligan’s leather breeches that the first Earl of Mayo 
inwinted Mayernase sauce (ah! bother the spellin’ now), and called 
it after himself and his eldest son, Lord Naas; faix, there ye have 
it, Mayonaas; and isn’t it called Paddy Bourke’s butther to this 
day all over County Kildare; and many a bite of could salmon have 
I ate wid that same; and don’t believe, Sorr, thim that tell you it’s 
onwholesome, for, if you’ll get the laste sup of the crathur wid it, 
it’s just as harmless as new milk from the cow; and shure it’s 
meself that ought to know, bein’ cook to a lady that has the best 
blood of ould Ireland in her body ; and her husband—God help him. 
poor man!—is an Englishman; but we can’t be all perfect, and 
whin I make thim sauces to his taste he just sends me out a glass of 
wine, wid his compliments, and wid mine to your honour, . 

I remane your honour’s obadient Servant, Bretsry DuRNEY. 


*,* This Correspondence must now cease. This is the: second time we’vo 
said this.—Ep, 
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Daughter and Mamma, ‘‘Paps, DEAR, BABY WANTS TO PLAY WITH YOUR NEW MICROSCOPE, 


A TOUCHING APPEAL. 
Atr—‘‘The Yonghy-Bonghy-Bo.” 


In the Kingdom of the Yellow, 
here names end in ing and oo, 
With a phiz like saffron wood, 


Lived proud YouneHy-Bune-Boo-Hoo. 


He was a thrasonic fellow ; 

But when smitten he would bellow. 
Potted puppies were his food, 
Pickled mice he thought ate good. 
Boss of a big neighbourhood 

Was proud Youneny-Bune-Boo-Hoo. 


He was jealous of a Jappy, 
Little cove, but full of go; 
Rather fond of throwing stones 
At big Youneuy-Bune-Boo-Hoo. 
And that small but plucky chappie’ 
Made big Youneuy feel unhappy; _ 
And he growled, in grumbly tones, 
** Piecy Jap him pitchee stones! 
Me with Jappy pickee bones! ” 
Said sore Youney-Bune-Boo-Hoo! 


** Youncuy pitch in Jap Prne-Winety!”’ 

But young Jappy had first blow, 

hen it came to actual strife, 

Faced big Youncuy-Bune-Boo-Hoo, 
Faced and fought him sharp and singly, 
Smote him till his nose felt tingly, 

en Figs ee ae his life, 
nd he yelled ‘‘ Ho! sto strife | 
Knuckles cut like lilly knits 1 
Said poor Youneuy-Bune-Boo-Hoo. 


Yes, the big boy pale and yellow 

** Kickee up hulla-balloo,” 

“* And he feelee velly cheap ” 

Did poor Youneuy-Bune-Boo-Hoo, 
He began to bleat and bellow, 
Overgrown and awkward fellow; 

or his guard he could not keep, 
From his eyes he scarce could peep, 
And the nose grew crimson—deep— 
Of poor YouncHyY-Bune-Boo-Hoo' 
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L’ART D’ETRE GRAND-PERE. 


Little Jappy sparred up gladly, 
And he cried *‘ Fight on, man, do! 
Your proposals come too late, 
Mr. Youncuy-Bune-Boo-Hoo! 
I will give you beans, Bune—badly !” 
(Here his nose Jap hammered madly.) 
‘‘Yah! In fighting I’m your mate. 
You cave in a bit too late, 
I will whop you—if you’ll wait. 
. Bouncing Youneuy-Bune-Boo-Hoo!” 


‘* Though you welly lilly body, 
Jap. you strikee biggy blow! 
Welly much hurtee—me no play !!” 
(Blubbered YouncHy-Bune-Boo-Hoo.) 
‘* Me topside feel niddy-noddy. 
h my nosy! Me will modi- 
-fy the words me mustee say. 
Will-you pleasy go away ? 
Me no likee!' Meno play! 
Welly much hard! Boo-hoo!!. Boo-hoo!!!” 


On the slippery road and muddy, 
Jap then floored him with a blow. 
** Ough ! Won’t no one helpee me?” 
Howled poor Youneuy-Bune-Boo-Hoo! 
Prostrate, with his nose-tip ruddy, 
And his mouth all swollen and—bluggy : 
‘* Foreign devils one—two—three ! 
Barbarians flom beyond um sea! 
Can’t um—won’t um helpee me ?”’ 
Bellowed YouneHy-Bonc-Boo-Hoo. 


At the floored and roaring victim 
** Foreign devils” look askew, 
Hands in pockets buried well. 
Piteous YounaHy-Bune-Boo-Hoo 
Hoped that from the mud they’d picked 


him, 
But mee ithey, ** Young Jap’s fair licked 
m! 


Shall we intervene ? Ah, well, 

We'll think of it. Time will tell. 

Meanwhile let him lie and yell, 
Yellow Youneny-Bune-Boo-Hoo!” 


(NovemBerR 17, 1894. 


May HE HAVE IT?” 
Grandpapa (deep in differential and integral calculus), ‘‘My NEW Microscope? OH, YES, OF COURSE, DEAR! BUT HE MUST MIND 
AND BE VERY CAREFUL WITH IT!” 


THE POLITE CUIDE TO THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


(By a Courteous Conductor.) 
Securine a ‘‘P, §,” 


I HAVE supposed that you have been 
appointed Secretary to the Public iSquander 
Department... You will have much to do, so 
the less you have to read, the better. Under 
these circumstances, I merely supply you at 
this moment with the following 


Examination Paper for Would-be 
Private Secretaries. 


1. Give your autobiograpy, either as (1) a 
good story against yourself, (2) a minute in 
four lines, or (3) a long yarn suitable for fill- 
ing up the time when things have to be kept 
going for three-quarters of an hour to accom- 
modate your chief. 

2. Describe your duties to your chief (1) 
when he is in town but wants to be thought 
away in the country, and (2) when you have 
to assist him as ‘‘ Vice-chair’”? at a dinner 
party. oe 

3. Given that you have for neighbours at a 
political banquet a race-horse owner, a sup- 
porter of the temperance cause, a theatrical 
proprietor, and a rural dean. Write an 
anecdote that will interest all of them, and 
cause the conversation between them to be 
general. 

4, Take the following facts. Owing to a 
blunder, a ship has been sent to a wrong port, 
carrying a wrong cargo to a wrong receiver, 
who has sent it away, and thus prevented it 
being used forits right purpose. This trifling 
error of judgment has caused a war that could 
easily have been prevented. Explain all this 
away in such a manner that the statement 
when delivered by your chief shall be received 


with *‘general cheering” in the House of 


Commons. - 
5, Write a short essay showing your points 


and testing your capabilities. - 
eee 
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A TOUCHING APPEAL. 


HE HURTEE ME WELLY MUCH! 


STOPPY HIM!” 


NO PEACEY MAN COME 


‘* BOO—HOO ! 


JOHNNY CHINAMAN. 
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Dealer. 


THE CHRONICLES OF A RURAL PARISH. 


II.—PRELIMINARY CANTERS. 


I sap, when I last took up my pen as a veracious chronicler of the 
recent history of Mudford (for this is the name of our village; not 
elegant, perhaps, but none the less true to life), that my meeting 
deserved a chapter to itself. It does. It deserves, in point of fact, 

GOR many chapters, though I only purpose to 

ref) : give it one. But it must be the third 
chapter, and not the second. For before 
this meeting was held, many things hap- 
pened, and as I look back I often wonder 
how it was that I was enabled to endure all 
the trials and tribulations which Fortune 
had in store for me, and that I am spared 
to write this unprentending account of all 
that happened. I say this, because I have 
been reading of late historical romances, and 
I find from them that a little moralising 
is never out of place in the course of a 
story. 

The first thing I did was to issue a Dill, 
stating that the meeting would be held. It 
was headed, ‘‘Mudford,’”’ and announced 
that I—described as TrmorHy WINKINS, 
Esq., J.P. (for I boast that proud distine- 
tion through an error of the Lord Chan- 
cellor of the period, who mistook me fora 
member of his party, which I was not)—that I would explain the 
provisions and working of the Parish Councils Act, that ‘‘ ques- 
tions would be invited at the close,’’ and that ‘‘all persons were 
cordially invited to attend.” I sent a copy of this to every one in 
the village, and then fondly imagined that I should hear no more 
about the matter till the fateful night approached. In that I was 
mistaken, however. at gtae 

Next morning, as I was sitting in my study—curiously enough 
getting ready some notes for what was to be my _epoch-making 
speech—I saw coming up the drive two ladies, whom I recognised as 
Mrs. Lernam Havitr and Mrs, Arse Marcu, both ladies, I re- 
membered, who had made themselves prominent in politics in the 


village, Mrs, Havitr as a leading light of the Women’s Liberal 
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BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


‘WHAT? THIS "ERE LITTLE OSS BIN SHOT OVER ? 


{27 


LoR’ BLESS Y’, HEEPS 0’ TIMES 
[ Purchaser tests the fact, and is perfectly satisfied. 


Federation, and Mrs. Marcu as a Lady Crusader (is that right fr) 
of the Primrose League. A moment later, and those ladies were 
ushered into my room. 

‘* We’ve come,” said Mrs. Havirtt, cutting the cackle, and coming 
at once to the ’osses, ‘‘ we ’ve come to see you about that meeting.” 

‘*Oh, indeed!’ I murmured ‘‘ Yes, the meeting.” 

‘*We notice,” said Mrs. ARBLE Marcu, taking up the running, 
‘*that you only say ‘ persons’ may attend the meeting. Now we’re 
very much afraid that women won’t understand that they may come.” 

‘‘But surely,’ I protested, feebly, ‘‘ a woman is a person.”’ 

‘* Well, we think”’ (this as a duet) ‘‘ that you ought to say that ‘ all 
persons, men or women, married or single, are invited to attend.’” 

I was a good deal staggered, and thought of asking whether they 
wouldn’t like the name of the village altered, or my name printed 
without the J.P., but I refrained. I promised to print new bills, and 
Ididit. I thought it would be a poor beginning to a peaceful revo- 
lution to have an angry woman in every household. 

Those were my first visitors. After that I had about two calls a 
day. One day the Vicar dropped in to afternoon tea, to congratulate 
me on my public spirit. I confess I felt rather pleased. I had 
evidently done the right, the high-minded, the patriotic thing. we 
mind became filled with visions of mvself as Chairman of the Paris 
Council, the head man of a contented village. Just before he left, 
however, the Vicar suggested that I should advise the electors to 
elect into the chair someone who had had previous training of what 
its duties and responsibilities were, and I suddenly remembered that 
the Vicar was the present Chairman of the Vestry. Then somehow 
I guessed why I had been favoured with a visit. The curious thing 
was, that my next caller (who arrived half an hour afterwards) 
came to say that the most satisfactory thing in the whole Act was, 
that the clergyman could not take the chair. Then my memory once 
more told me what manner of man I was talking to—he was a 
prominent local preacher. I was being nobbled. 

And so it went on. My answer to all who came was, that they 
could come and ask me questions at the meeting. Is was a con- 
venient plan enough—at the time. Yet my suggestions —like 
chickens and curses—came home to roost— at the meeting. And that, 
as I have said, is the third chapter. 


ATHELSTAN THE Reapy.—Mr. ATHELSTAN RItey, 
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MR. PUNCH ON BILLIARDS. 
[‘* The billiard-season has set in 
in real earnest.”” —Daily Paper.] 
Come, people all, both old and 
young, ; 
And hearken te my lay! - 
And give you ear while I give 


tongue »° ki 
And sing a song that ought to 
be sung, 


And say my simple say. 


I¥sing a song of a noble game, 
Whosecharms fewmen with- 


stand— : 
Billiards! —sport of ancient 
fame, [da 


me. 
Beloved of knight, admired of 
Adored in every land! 


The world’s great games are 
numbered six— 
Cricket, chess, and whist, 
ote golf—but Billiard: 


icks 
With three small balls and two 
long sticks, 
And subtle play of wrist. 


Insome, the mind plays chiefest 
part, 
In others, muscles rule ; 
In Billiards muscle joins with 
art, [heart, 
Combining head and hand and 
In pyramids and pool. 


So Winter, hail! Though thou 
be keen, 
Thou’rt nut so keen as 


EALL, 
As he plays the spot on cloth 
of green, 
And makes such breaks as 
ne’er were seen, 
Until our senses reel ! 
Hail, Roserts, MrrcHett, THEY MUST REMIND YOU OF——” 
Dawson, too, 
And others of your sort !— 


FIRS1T IMPRESSIONS. 


FLorEncE! O glorious city of Lorenzo the Magnificent, cradle of 
the Renaissance, birthplace of DantE, home of Boccaccio, where 
countless painters and sculptors produced those deathless works 
which still fascinate an admiring world, at last I_approach thee! I 
arrive at the station, I scramble for a facchino, I drive to my hotel. 
It is night. To-morrow all thy medieval loveliness will burst upon 
my enraptured eyes. 

In the morning up early and out. Immediately fall against a 
statue of a fat man in a frock coat and trousers. Can this be 
MicuakrL ANGELO's David? No, no! Itis Manin byNono. Turn 
hastily aside and discover a quay. Below is a waste of mud, through 
which meander a few inches of thick brown water. The Arno! 
Heavens, what associations! Raise my eyes and perceive on the 
opposite bank a gasometer. Stand horrvr-stricken in the roadway, 
and am nearly run over by a frantic bicyclist. Save myself by a 
great effort and cling for support to a gaslamp until I can recover 
from the shock, Resolve then to seek out the medieval loveliness. 
Start along the quay. Ha, there isa statue! Doubiless by MICHAEL 
ANGELO. : Hardly ; the face seems familiar. Of course, it is GaRI- 
BALDI! ‘Turn and fly up a narrow street. Here at last is something 
old, here at last are the buildings on which DantE may have looked, 
in which } RA ANGELICO may have painted, here at last——. Why, 
what’s this? It’s an ompibus. It fills the street. Wedge myself 
in a doorway, and when it has passed within three inches of my toes, 
hurry down a side street, a il errower one. Here, perhaps, Ben- 
VENUTO CELLINI devised some glorious metal work. Ha, there is a 
silversmith’s even to this day! Look! what are those things in the 
window, above the inseription “ English Spoken”? They are tea- 
pots from Birmingham! Resolve to avoid small streets, and hurry 
on “ large open piazza. Now for some architecture by Grorro, some 
scu ture by Donaterto! Yes, there is an equestrian statue. 
a tless a = the Mepict, _ At last! No, it’s not. It’s Victor 

MANUEL. At least, the inscription says so, though the likeness, not 


a oe 


A UTILITARIAN. 


The Vicar. ‘‘ AND HOW DO YOU LIKE THE NEW CHIMES, Mrs. WEAVER ?| versies anent the Lords and 


YoU MUST BE GLAD TO HEAR THOSE BEAUTIFUL HYMN-TUNES AT NIGHT! | the 


Mrs, Weaver. ‘‘ YES; THAT BE SO, SIR. 
REGULAR EVER SINCE THEY WAS BEGUN !” 


Punch welcomes you, the lead- 


ing few, 
But thinks of the Rest as he 
givesthe Cue:— 
‘*Uphold yournoble sport,!— 


‘* Preserve its reputation free 
From every act that’s 
mean.— 
.Conform to honour’s just de- 


cree, 
And curse the man (and curst 
be he!) 
Who fouls the table green ! ” 
* * * Ad 


What wonders will the year 
reveal P 
A ‘‘ Half-a-miilion Up ?” 
A hundred-thousand points to 


PEALL 
Will Rosrerts yield— then 
show his heel, 
And win the Diamond Cup ? 


Or greater imarvel still, I 
wot— 
Will players cease to growl 
When fluke occurs, or when 
you 66 pot ”? 
The white, and swear it’s 
mean (it’s not) 
And loud ‘* Whitechapel ! ” 
howl ? 


All such as these would Punch 


beseech— 
(He dwells on this behest)— 
To drop such foolish ways, 
and preach 
To all ‘*good form,” that 
happy each 
May go for his Long Rest! 


Currous.—A lady who had 
read the two recent contro- 
got slightly 

muddled. ‘** Well, I’ve never 
I’vE TOOK MY MEDICINE QUITE |seen anything wrong,’’ she 
said, ‘‘in Promenade Peers.” 


Empire 


being a speaking one, gives no information. Turn sadly aside and 
contemplate some melancholy modern copies of the regular architec- 
ture of rectangular Turin. ; 

Begin to feel depressed. Have not yet found the romantic 
medievalism, Somewhat revived by déjeuner, resolve to seek it in 
the suburbs. Of course, Fiesole. A pilgrimage to the home of FRA 
AnGELIcO. Sublime! Will go on foot, avoiding the high road. 
Climb by narrow ways, past garden walls. Behind them may be the 
gardens where Boccaccio’s stories were told; down these narrow 
roads Fra ANGELICO may have passed. How exquisite to meditate 
far from the tourist crowd! Filled with enthusiasm, and gazing at 
the beautiful blue sky, arrive at the top, and stumble headlong over 
some obstacle in the road. It is the railof atramway! Stagger 
feebly to the Piazza just as the electric tramcar bumps and rumbles 
up the hill.. From it descends a crowd, carrying, not lilies, as in 
ANGELICO’s pictures, but Badekers. And I hear no tale from the 
Decameron, but a mingled confusion of strange tongues, ‘* Ju, ja, 
ju; what a squash; nous étions un peu serrés mats enfin ; ach wun- 
derschin; un soldo signore; ja, ja, ja; wal, I guess this is 
Feaysolay, che rumore nel tram; I say, let’s buy one of these straw 
fans for Aunt Mary; they’re awfully cheap, only half a franc, and 
look worth half-a-crown; ah voila le café ; wollen sie ein Glas Bier 
trinken ; ja, ja, ja!” Resolve to abandon search for medieval 
loveliness, and go down sadly in the tramear. 

But one art remains. In the country where VERDI still writes 
I can at least enjoy music. So after dinner seek the Trianon. It 
sounds like a music-hall; but then here, even in a music-hall, there 
must be music. As I enter, a familiar sound bursts upon my ear. 
The singer is Italian, the words are French, but the tune is English. 
She is singing ‘‘ The Man that Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo.” 

A Frest IMPRESSIONIST. 


‘** An!” sighed Mrs, R. sadly, when her advice had not been taken 
by her daughter, ‘‘ I’m a mere siphon in the family! ” 


Pe ee 
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LYRE AND LANCET. 


(A Story in Scenes.) 
PART XX.—“DIFFERENT PERSONS HAVE DIFFERENT OPINIONS.” 


Scene XXX.—Lady Maisie’s Room at Wyvern, 
Tive—Saturday night, about 11,30. 


Lady Maisie (to Puriuipson, who ts brushing her hair). You are 
sure Mamma isn’t expecting me ? (Jrresolutely.) Perhaps I had 
better just run in and say good night. 

Phitlipson, I wouldn’t recommend it, really, my lady; her lady- 
ship seems a little upset re 
in her nerves this even- rect gate 
ing. 

Lady Maisie (to her- 

self), Il-y-a de quoi! 
(Aloud, relieved.) — It 
might only disturb her, 
certainly. ... hope 
they are making you com- 
fortable here, Pauimuir- 
SON ? 
_ Phill. Very much s0 
indeed, thank you, my 
lady. The tone of the 
Room downstairs is most 
superior. 

Lady Maisie. That’s 
satisfactory. And I hear 
you have met an old ad- 
mirer of yours here—Mr., 
SPuRRELL, I mean. 

Phill. We did happen 
to encounter each other 
in one of the galleries, my 
lady, just for a minute; 
though I shouldn’t have 
expected Ain to allude 
to it! 

Lady Maisie. Indeed! 
And why not? 

Phill. Mr. James Spur- 
RELL appears to have 
elevated himself to a very 
different spherefrom what 
he occupied when J used 
to know him, my lady; 
though how and why he 
comes to be where he is, 
I don’t rightly under- 
stand myself at present. 

Lady Maisie (to her- 
self). And no wonder! 
I feel horribly guilty! 
(Aloud.) You mustn’t 
blame poor Mr. SPURRELL, 
Puituireson ; he couldn’t 
help it! 

Phill. (with studied 
indifference). I’m _ not 
blaming him, my lady. 
If he prefers the society 
of his superiors to mine, 
he’s very welcome to do 
so; there’s others only 
too willing to take his 
place! 

Lady Maisie. Surely 
none who would be as 
fond of you or make so good a husband, Puiiipson ! 

Phill. That’s as maybe, my lady. There was one young man that 
travelled down in the same compartment, and sat next me at supper 
in the room. I could see he took a great fancy to me from the 
first, and his attentions were really quite pointed. I am sure I 
couldn’t bring myself to repeat his remarks, they were so flattering ! 

Lady Maisie, Don’t you think you will be rather a foolish girl if 
you allow a few idle compliments from a stranger to outweigh such 
an attachment as Mr. SPURRELL seems to have for you? 

Phill. If he’s found new friends, my lady, I consider myself free 
to act similarly. ; 

Lady Maisie. Then you don’t know? He told us quite frankly 
this evening that he had only just discovered you were here, and 
would much prefer to be where you were. He went down to the 
Housekeeper’s Room on purpose. 


Phill, (moved), It’s the first L’ve heard of it, my lady. It must 
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Well, we can’t complain of havin’ had a dull evenin’, can we?” 
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_. after I came up. If I’d only known he’d behave like 
that ! 

Lady Maisie (instructively). You see how loyal he is to you. And 
now, I suppose, he will find he has been supplanted by this new 
acquaintance—some smooth-tongued, good-for-nothing valet, I 
daresay ? 

Phill, (injured). Oh, my lady, indeed he wasn’t a man! But 
there was nothing serious between us—at least, on my side—though 
he certainly did go on in a very sentimental way himself. However, 
he’s left the Court by now, that’s one comfort! (Zo herself.) I 
wish now I’d said nothing about him to Jem. If he was to get ask- 
ing questions downstairs—— He always was given to jealousy— 

- meee ss reason or none! 
[.A tap is heard at 
the door. 

Lady Rhoda (outside). 
MaIsig, may I come in? 
if you’ve done your hair, 
and sent away your maid. 
(She enters.) Ah, I see 
you haven't. 

Lady Maisie. Don’t 
run away, RHODA; my 
maid has just done. You 
can go now, PHILLIPSON. 

Lady Rhoda (to her- 
self, as she sits down). 
Puiturrson! So that’s 
the young woman that 
funny vet man prefers to 
Us! H’m, can’t say I 
feel flattered ! 

Phill, (to herself, as 
she leaves the room). This 
must be the Lady Ruopa, 
who was making up to 
my JEM! He wouldn’t 
have anything to say to 
her, though; and, now I 
see her, I am not surprised 
at it! 

[ She goes; a pause. 

Lady Rhoda (crossing 
her feet on the fender). 
Well, we can’t complain 
of havin’ had a dull 
evenin’, can we? 

Lady Maisie (taking a 
hand-screen from the 
mantelshelf). Not alto- 
gether. Has— anything 
fresh happened since I 
left ? 

Lady Rhoda. Nothing 
particular. ARCHIE apolo- 
gised to this New Man in 
the Billiard Room. For 
the Booby Trap. We all 
told him he’d got to. 
And Mr Carrion BEar, 
or BLUNDERSHELL, or 
whatever he calls himself 
—you know—was so aw- 
Pity gracious and con- 
descendin’ that I really 
thought poor dear old 
ARCHIE would have 
wound up his apology by 
punchiw’ his head for him. 
Strikes me, MatsrE, that 
eee ented Minstrel Boy is a decided change for the worse. Doesn’t 
it you 

Lady Maisie (toying with the screen). How do you mean, Ruopa P 

Lady Rhoda. I meantersay I call Mr. SpuRRELL—— Well, he’s 
real, anyway—he’s a man, don’t you know. As for the other, so feeble 
of him missin’ his train like he did, and turnin’ up too late for every- 
thing! Now, wasn't it ? 

Lady Maisie. Poets are dreamy and unpractical and unpunctual 
—it’s their nature. 

Lady Rhoda, Then they should stay at home. Just see what a 
hopeless muddle he’s got us allinto! I declare I feel as if anybody 
might turn into somebody else on the smallest provocation after this, 
I know poor VIVIEN SPELWANE will be worryin’ her pillows like rats 


ua 


most of the night, and I rather faney it will be a close time for poets 
with your dear mother, Marsrz, for some time to come. All this 
silly little man’s fault! 
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‘sie. No, Ruopa. Not his—owrs. Mine and Mamma’s. 
ef from the first that there must be some mis- 
take, that poor Mr. SpuRRELL couldn’t possibly be a poet! I don’t 
know, though; people generally are unlike what you ’d expect from 
their books. I believe they do it on purpose! Not that that applies 
to Mr. Brarr; he ts one’s idea of what a poet should be. If he 
hadn’t arrived when he did, I don’t think I could ever have borne to 
read another line of poetry as long as I lived ! ; , 

Lady Rhoda, 1 say! Do you call him as good-lookin’ as all that? 

Lady Maisie, I was not thinking about his looks, Raopa—it’s his 
conduct that’s so splendid. - Pee 

Lady Rhoda, His conduct? Don’t see anything splendid in 
missin’ a train. I could do it myself if I tried ? 

Lady Maisie. Well, 1 wish I could think there were many men 
capable of acting so nobly and generously as he did. 

Lady Rhoda, As how’ 

Lady Maisie. You really don’t see! Well, then, you shall. He 
arrives late, and finds that somebody else is here already in his 
character. He makes no fuss; manages to get a private interview 
with the person who is passing as himself; when, of course, he soon 
discovers that poor Mr. SpuRRELL is as much deceived as anybody 
else. Whatis hetodo? Humiliate the unfortunate man by letting 
him know the truth? Mortify my Uncle and Aunt by a public 
explanation before a whole dinner-party? That is what a stupid or 
a selfish man might have done, almost without thinking. But not 
Mr. Buarr. He has too much tact, too much imagination, too much 
chivalry for that. He saw at once that his only course was to spare 
his host and hostess, and—and all of us a scene, by slipping away 
quietly and unostentatiously, as he had come. 

Lady Rhoda (yawning). If he saw all that, why didn’t he do it ? 

Lady Maisie (indignantly). Why? How provoking you can be, 
Ruopa! Why? Because that stupid TREDWELL wouldn’t let him ! 
Because ARCHIE delayed him by some idiotic practical joke! Because 
Mr. SPURRELL went and blurted it all out! . .. Oh,don’t try to run 
down a really fine act like that; because you can’t—you simplycan’t! 

Lady Rhoda (after a low whistle). No idea it had gone so far as 
that—already! Now I begin to see why GERRY THICKNESSE has been 
lookin’ as if he’d sat on his best hat, and why he told your Aunt he 
might have to be off to-morrow ; which is all stuff, because I happen 
to know his leave ain’t up for two or three days yet. But he sees 
this Troubadour has put his poor old nose out of joint for him. 

Lady Maisie (flushing). Now, Ruopa, I won’t have you talking 
as if—as if You ought to know, if GERALD THICKNESSE doesn’t, 
that it’s nothing at all of that sort! It’s just—— Oh, I can’t tell 
you how some of his poems moved me, what new ideas, wider views 
they seemed to teach; and then how dreadfully it hurt to think it 
was only Mr. SpurREwt after all!... But now—oh, the relief of 
finding they ’re not spoilt; that I can still admire, still look up to 
the man who wrote them! Not to have to feel that he is quite com- 
monplace—not even a gentleman—in the ordinary sense ! 

Lady Rhoda (rising). Ah well, I prefer a hero who looks as if he 
had his hair cut, occasionally—but then, I’m not romantic. He 
may be the paragon you say; but if I was you, my dear, I 
wouldn’t expect too much of that young man—allow a margin for 
shrinkage, don’t you know. And now I think [’I] turn into my little 
crib, for I’m dead tired. Good night; don’t sit up late readin’ 
poetry; it’s my opinion you ’ve read quite enough as it is ! [She goes. 

Lady Maisie (alone, as she gazes dreamily into the fire). She doesn’t 
in the /east understand! She actually suspects me of—— Asif I 
could possibly—or as if Mamma would ever—even if he—— Oh, how 
silly Tam!... Idon’t care! Iam glad I haven’t had to give up 
my ideal, I should like to know him better. What harm is therein 
that? And if Grraxp chooses to go to-morrow, he must—that’s all. 
He isn’t nearly so nice as he used to be; and he has even less 
imagination than ever! I don’t think I could care for anybody so 
absolutely matter-of-fact. And yet, only an hour ago I almost—— 
Bat that was before ! 


By Brn TRovaTo.—Mr, Artuur Roperts is always interested in 
current events, with a view to new verses for his topical songs. 
A friend came up to him one day last week with the latest Globe in 
his hand, j ust as the Eminent One was ordering dinner for a party 
of four. ‘‘They’re sure to take Port Arthur!” cried the friend, 


excitedly. ‘* I never touch j | aa, 1¢ 
naedee a-boltte.” ouch it myself,” said Mr. Roserts, ‘* but I’ll 


Wrra A DiFFERENCE.—It is common enou 
VITE ENCE.—It, gh, alas! for amanof high 
paptealian to be *‘ sorely disappointed,” but it is quite a new iene 
to be “ sorely appointed,” which is the case with Professor W. R. 


SoRLEY, who has recently been pl i i 
Chair at the University ibadee vay Shea relamuieeoplier's 


THe NEw Broom.—The Republi Ree : 
‘ss. publican Party in the 
declare—apparently with some show of leetinnod that tree at 
sweep the country.” All honest citizens and anti-Tammany 
patriots must heartily hope that they will sweep it clean, 


GILBERT AND CARR-ICATURE. 


all excellent in His Excellency. 


OUR “MONTHLY POPS.” 


In the New York Critic a suggestion is made that it would be a 
graceful thing for Editors of Magazines to bring out occasionally a 
‘* Consolation Number,” containing only rejected contributions. But 
why not give the Editor’s reasons for rejecting them as well? This 
would be such a ‘‘ consolation ” to the public, if not to the authors! 
A specimen number might be made up somewhat as follows :— 


1. “A Dream of Fair Wages.’—A Rondel by Tennyson KEIR 
Harvie Morris SNooKS. : 
[Rejected as a mixture of bad politics with worse poetry. ] 


2. ‘‘ Children of Easy Circumstances.”—By 2, ©. ! 

[An up-to-date story, with several risky situations in it; the risk, however, 
has been reduced to a minimum by the gifted Authoress having contracted to 
indemnify the Publisher and Editor against any legal consequences that ma 
ensue. Printed “‘ without prejudice,” and should be read in a similar spirit. 


3. ‘*Onthe Magnetisation of Mollusca.” By LeypEn Jarre, F.S.L. 

[Rejected because, although an extremely able and interesting paper in 
itself, it is found by experience that this sort of high-science essay requires 
Ligh people to write it if it is to have a chance of being read. Nobody 
under the rank of a Duke should dabble in magazine science. What's the 
use of calling it a Peery-odical otherwise, eh ?] 


4, ** Is Madagascar really the Largest Island but Two?” 
‘* How I Never Went to Korea.” 
‘China as my Great- Uncle said that he once Knew It.” 
‘* A Muscovite Moujik, by a British Bore.” 

[Rejected because this kind of ‘‘ symposium ’”’ on topical subjects can be 
got much better, as the above writers have chiefly got it, from the daily 
papers. Without some magazine padding of the sort, however, ‘‘none is 
genuine,” and the above is not much more hopeless drivel than is usually 
inserted. ] 


On tHE List.—Without going back to the still undiscovered 
horrors in the East End, we have sufficient material in the two diamond 
robberies Holborn district and a bomb in Maytair to warrant us in 
asking where is that much-wanted SHERLOcK HoL~mEs? 

‘‘Houtmes, Hotmus, Hotmus, SwEET Hommes, 
Wherever we wonder is one chap like Hommes!” 


THe L.C.C. snp THE CHuRcH.—‘' The church was condemned 
as dangerous by the London County Council.” Is not such a 
paragraph as the above calculated to frighten all the good people 
who are so anxious on the subject of religious education? Why, 
certainly. Fortunately the church in question is only ‘‘ All Saints 
Church, Mile End,” which had to be repaired and restored, and 
which was re-opened by ‘‘ Lonpin”’ (which signature, with ‘‘B” 
for ‘‘ Bishop”’ before it, would become ‘** BtonpIN”’) last Thursday. 
wanes well that ends well,” as says the Eminently Divine 

ILLIAMS, 
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THE HAYMARKET HEROINE. 
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A THRILLING MOMENT; OR, GO IN AND WYNN. 


THE Rev, STEPHEN WYNN STARTLED BY A WOMAN WITH A GOOD MANY TAILS ABOUT HER! 


Says Mrs. Parrick CAMPBELL, 


““Wasn’t I a quite tirst 


ranker, eh? 


As A. Prvero’s—the PInerRo’s 


—WSecond Mrs. Tanqueray ? 
We know that reputations great 
have often been, and are 
made, 
By such a part, but not by 
Mister ArTHur Jonzs’s bar- 


maid. 

Though then there was a chance 
when both the men began to 
gamble; 

Yet—no—I never cared for it,”’ 
quoth Mrs, Parraick CAmp- 


BELL. 

** When at the T. R. H. I feared, 
and so did Mr. TREE, 

That Happon CHAMBERS hadn't 
an apartment fit for me. 

Kate Cloud is rather hazy ; but 
they said ‘there will for you 
be *‘ bus,’’’ 

(Theatrical for ‘ business ’)— 


which seems ‘Ae mein nubibus. 
shit 


For 171 dy heroine of 
squalor not romance, 

For passion and emotion I have 
barely got a chance, 


UNDER A CLOUD; OR, 


Haro ip and HuBERT were two pretty men, 
Puzzled by plot when the clock strikes ten. | 


I’m in a yacht both first and 
last, and what becomes of | 
me 

I am not very certain, and no 
more is Mr. TREE, 

As at the finish both of us are 
thoroughly at sea. 

For the villain there ’s CHARLES 
CARTWRIGHT, and, speaking 
for myself, I 

Preferred him when, more vil- 
lainous, he was at the Adelphi. 

They talk a deal of Pat-mos (a ' 
name that sounds like two), 

A mixture of Hibernian that’s 
‘Pat’ with ‘ Moss,’ He-brew, } 

This coupled too with John-a- 
Dreams,—of course there’s 
no offence 

Intended, yet it has a smack of 
some irreverence. 

The play ’s successful to a point, 
the critics say ‘no doubt of 
it 


1 ? 

But were I Mister Trex I would 
cut thirty minutes out of it. 

I finish with no postscript, I 
commenced with no preamble, 

And sign myself devotedly, your 
PavLa Patrick CAMPBELL.” 


AN OXFORD (COMPACT) MIXTURE. 


Up jumps Haro rp, ‘A cloud in the sky!” 
“Comrade !”’ cries HUBERT, “how ’s that for high ?”? 


NEW AND OLD. 
(By One who prefers the Old.) 


The flashing eyes, the brows that knit, 
What time the water-lilies wake, The ready tongue all themes to fit, 
Fair rosy cheeks and eyes of Dae i The heavy stride—the pa _ hue 
Clear windows that the soul sees through, Unlike her eyes and deeply blue. Not thine the Ht of le gee™ thynien, 


A moving grace, a brow of snow: : 

, Gone are the locks of golden brown Whom some grim don perchance may wed, 
Such were the girls we used to know. That hung on gleaming shoulders down: Who scorns the heart and sues the head : 
Close-cropped as never Roandhead knave Farewell for ever and a day, 

In sternest times aspired to shave, Miss ARAMINTA JONES, B.A. | 


Not Mitton’s self, however blind, 
To toy with such had felt inclined. 


. O monstrous growth of modern times, 


Sorr hair that ripples like a lake 


But now we tremble as we spy 
- Woman’s advancing majesty : 
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! WHAT A JoLLy Row!” 
‘“Arn’t 17! I ’oPE THEY ’LL KEEP IT UP, AND WE SHAN’T ’AVE TO LEARN NOTHINK !” 
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“THE FOURTH R;” OR, THE “RELIGIOUS” (2?) ROW AT THE SCHOOLBOARD. 


Quite Un-sectarian Girl, * On, MY 


Equally Un-sectarian Boy. 


NovemBEr 24, 1894.] 


AGAIN! B8TTER LUCK NEXT TIME! 


Pupil (still seeing stars), ‘‘SHAtL I, Sir? 


) ‘ Ki 
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A TASTE TO BE ACQUIRED. 


Sporting Farmer (to young Pupil from provincial town, who has just made his first effort to ride over a Fence), ‘‘ NOW THEN, JUMP ON 


You ’LL LIKE IT AFTER A BIT!” 
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SEEMS TO ME AS MUCH LIKE A RAILWAY COLLISION AS ANYTHING!” 


“THE FOURTH R.” 


*T was ‘The Three R’s ”’ they promised us, but now 
They ’re merged in a bad fourth—Religious (?) 
Row! 

[‘‘ The so-called ‘ compromise’ of 1871 was based 
on the assumption that, when sll the differences of 
our English Christendom were struck out, there 
would be found the beating heart of ‘a common 
Christianity’ sending a quickening Jife through all 
its members.... Believing it not impossible for 
‘all who profess and call themselves Christians’ 


How send ‘‘a quickening life’ through this | Unsympathetic Gallio of the Shop 


dull craze 
- Of deadly, deadening rancour rndely 
raving ? 
What zs their task, these teachers of the 
untaught, 
These would-be lighteners of our mental 
blindness P 
What is the lesson the child-crowds have 
caught 
From these tumultuous foes of human- 
kindness? 


to reconcile themselves to these two forms, They told us, in quaint diction, the Three R's 


elementary and supplementary, I earnestly com- 
mend them for peaceful co-existence to the con- 
flicting parties of School Board electors and 
members.”—Dr. James Martincau's Letter to the 
“* Times’? of November 14.] 


O wise and gentle teacher, whose appeal 
Is to the common heart, whilst general anger 
Distracts and darkens all our commonweal, 


Should renovate the land, refine the 
people; * (bars. 
Break down at last low-birth’s invidious 
Alas! What rings from school-tower and 
church-steeple ? 
Not the harmonious heaven-aspiring sound 
Of blessing-bearing bells, but furious 
clashing 


Pence-saving soul and strenuous till-pro- 
tector, 
The third R rages. 
Stop, mad zealots, stop! 
Lest all the toil of Board and School In- 
spector, 
Teacher and taught, end in one fourth R— 
ROW! 


A vulgar term, my masters, unscholastic ; 
But—the great lesson ye are teaching now, 
To the young mind, and to the conscience 
plastic, 
f gutter-waifs and children of the slum. 
They have ‘‘long ears,’ these ‘‘little 
_._ pitchers,” verily. 
Think you without joint bidding they will 
come [merrily ? 
Whom their old teacher, Vice, employs so 
His creed is one, his doctrine’s not obscure, 
His tests and formularies do not vary, 


And schools and churches ring with noisy | Of cracked creed-tocsins, spreading wrath | 4s “‘ standards” stand, and his “ results” 


clangour ; 
Vo they but heed thy loving call, though 
late, . 
How would the prospect brighten! 
fanatic 
With disingenuous dodges of debate, 
Insidious cant, assumption autocratic, 
Secular spleen, short-sighted super-thrift,— 
All are at furious odds, wild-warring, 
windy, [gift 


around, : 
Love’s efforts thwarting, wisdom's high 
hopes dashing. ‘[sehism 


Zeal | Where be the ‘‘ Three R’s”’ now? Sectarian 


Has cloven up the compromise, and ended 
In Ugly Rush! See rampant Rileyism 
Shaking its standard at the door, attended 
Close by the Nonconformist banner-bearer,— 
“Religion without Dogma!’ blazoned 
boldly,— 


Intent, ’twould seem, to whelm a glorious | Denouncing the first ‘‘ R” as child-ensnarer 


In the loud whirlpool of sectarian shindy ! 


‘The beating heart”? It scems a mingled 
maze 


Into a fold whereon Azs creed looks coldly, 
Whilst hating hotly one who hotly hates 
His shibboleth as vague and vain and 
vapid. 


Of beating hands, and bludgeons wildly | Next, vigorous be-rater of the Rates, 


waving. 


Whose rise he vows is ruinously rapid, 


are sure, 
And of ‘‘ school-places’” he is never 
chary. 
Oh self-elected shepherds, with your 
_ _ crooks, 
Fighting, while round your tolds the wolves 
are creeping !— jpouks 
Pedagogues wrangling o’er your lesson- 


Whilst your wrath rages human love 
sits weeping ! 
If of ‘‘acommon Christianity ” 
Ye were but practical and patient 
teachers, 
In Education’s task ye might agree. 
Now sense is asking ‘‘ Who shall teach our 
teachers?” 
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LYRE AND LANCET. 
(A Story in Scenes.) 
PART XXI.—THE FEELINGS OF A MOTHER. 


Scens XXXI.—The Morning Room. TimE—Sunday morning ; 
just after breakfast, 
beactende, : Rapes Dopear ronne an 
thing in? All right—shan’t be a minute, ntering. allo, 
hie 2a all alone here? (He looks round disconcertedly.) 
Don’t happen to have seen Lady Matsre about? | 
Pilliner. Let me aM she was here a little while ago, I fancy.... 
| Why? Do you want her: ; 
ee Thick. No—only to say good-bye and that. I’m just off. 

Pill. Off 2 To-day! You don’t mean to tell me your chief is 
such an inconsiderate old ruffian as to expect you to travel back to 
your Tommrks on the Sabbath! You could wait till to-morrow if 
you wanted to. Come now! 

Capt. Thick. Perhaps—only, you see, I don’t want to. 

Pill. Well, tastes differ. A cross-country 
journey in a slow train, with unlimited oppor- 
tunities of studying the Company’s bye-laws 
and traffic arrangements at several admirably 
ventilated junctions, is not my own idea of the 
best way to spend a cheery Sunday, that’s all. 

Capt. Thick. (gloomily). Daresay it will be 
about as cheery as stoppin’ on here, if it comes 
to that. 

Pill.-I admit we were most of us a wee bit 
chippy at breakfast. The Bard conversed—but 
he seemed to diffuse a gloom somehow. Shut 
you up once or twice in a manner that might 
almost be described as d—d offensive. 

Capt. Thick. Don’t know what you all saw 
in what he said that was so amusin’, Con- 
founded rude J thought it ! 

Pill, Don’t think anyone was amused—unless 
it was Lady Maistre. By the way, he might 

erhaps have selected a happier topic to hold 
orth to Sir RupERrt on than the scandalous 
indifference of large landowners to the condi- 
tion of the rural labourer. Poor dear old boy, 
he stood it wonderfully, considering. Pity the 
Countess breakfasted upstairs; she’d have en- 
joyed herself. However, he had a very good 
audience in little Lady Marstx. 

Capt. Thick. I do hate a chap that jaws at 
breakfast.... Where did you say she was? 

Lady Maitsie’s voice (outside, in Conserva- 
toryy. Yes, you really ought to see the Orangery 
and the Elizabethan Garden, Mr. Bratr. If 
you will be on the terrace in about five minutes, 
I could take you round myself. I must goand 
see if I can get the keys first. 

Pill. If you want to say good-bye, old fellow, 
now ’s your chance! 

Capt. Thick, It—it don’t matter. She’s 
engaged, And, look here, you needn’t mention 
that I was askin’ for her. 

Pill, Of course, old fellow, if you’d rather 
not. (He glances at him.) But I say, my 
dear old chap, if that’s howit is with you, I 
don’t quite see the sense of chucking it up 
already, don’t you know. No earthly affair of 
mine, I know; still, if I cou/d manage to stay on, I would, if I 
were you, 

Capt. Thick. Hang it all, Protiner, do you suppose J don’t know 
when the game’s up! Ifit was any good stayin’ on—— And*besides 
i: ‘ye es ee the = i C., and all that. 

redwell (at the door), Excuse me, Sir i , i 
the 10.40, you haven’t any too much time. Pei degarn te eoing by 

Pill. (to himself, after Captain Tu1cknesse has hurried out). Poor 
old chap, he does seem hard hit! Pity he’s not Lady Marsre’s 
sort. Though what she can see in that long-haired be ar——! 
Wonder when Vivian SpeLwane intends to come sone : ' 
knew her miss breakfast before.... What’s that rastinie Pais : 
Women! 17ll be off, or theyll nail me for church before I know it. 

f the Smoking Room 


| He el ati hastily in the direction o 
as Lady CHATTERIS enter, 


Pee eyedbior ao and Mrs, 
addy Vantire. Nonsense, my dear, no walk at all: the church i 
only just. across the park. My brother RUPERT always goes, and it 
p aay m to see the Wyvern pew as full as possible. I seldom feel 
eave se 8 us myself, cata I find the necessity of allowing pulpit 

; pass without a protest gets too much eS ; 
but my daughter will accompany you. You’ll have ast time: rat 
up and get your things on. 


Captain Thicknesse. 
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“T’ll be off, or they Il nail me for church!” 


—BLATIR. 


[NovemBer 24, 1894. 


Mrs. Chatteris (with arch significance). I don’t fancy I shall have 
the pleasure of your daughter’s society this morning. I just met her 
going to get the garden keys; I think she has promised to show the 
grounds to—— Well, I needn’t mention whom. Oh dear. me, Li 
hope I’m not being indiscreet again ! : f : 

Lady Cant. I make a poimt of never interfering with my 
daughter’s proceedings, and you can easily understand how natural 
it is that such old friends as they have always been—— , 

Mrs. Chatt. Really ? I thought they seemed to take a great 
pleasure in one another’s society. It’s quite romantic. But I must 
rush up and get my bonnet on if I’m to go to church. (To herself, 
as she goes out.) So she was ‘Lady Grisoline,” after all! If I was 
her mother—— But dear Lady CantrRrE is so advanced about 
things. 

Ta Cant. (to herself). Darling Matste! He’ll be Lord Dun- 
DERHEAD before very long. How sensible and sweet of her! And 
I was quite uneasy about them last night at dinner; they scarcely | 
seemed to be talking to each other at all. But there’s a great deal 
more in dear MatsrE than one would imagine, 

Stir Rupert (outside). We’re rather proud of 
our church, Mr. UnpERSHELIE—fine old monu- 
ments and brasses, if you care about that sort 
of thing. Some of us will be walking over to 
service presently, if you would like to— 

Undershell (outside—to himself). And lose 
my téte-d-téte with Lady Matste! Not exactly! 
(Aloud.) I am afraid, Sir Rupert, that I can- 
not conscientiously — 

Sir Rup. (hastily). Oh, very well, very well: 
do exactly as you like about it, of course. 
only thought—— (Zo himself.) Now that 
other young chap would have gone 

Lady Cant. Rupert, who is that you are 
talking to out there? I don’t recognise his 
voice, somehow. 

Sir Rup. (entering with UNDERSHELL). Ha, 
RouEsiA, you’ve come down, then ? slept well, 
IThope. J was talking to a gentleman whose 
acguaintance I know you will be very meet to 
make—at last. This is the genuine celebrity 
this time. (Zo UNDERSHELL.) Let me make 
you known to my sister, Lady Cantrre,-Mr, 
UNDERSHELL. (As Lady CANTIRE glares in- 
terrogatively.) Mr. CLARION Buarr, ROHESIA, 
author of hum—ha—<Andromache. 

Lady Cant, I thought we were given to 
understand last night that Mr. SpurRELI—Mr. 
BLariR—you must pardon me, but it’s really so 
very confusing—that the writer of the—ah— 
volume in question had already left Wyvern. 

Sir Rup. Well, my dear, you see he is still 
here—er—fourtunately for us. If you’ll excuse 
me, I’]1 leave Mr. Buare to entertain you ; got 
to speak to TREDWELL about something. 


[He hurries out. 
Und. (to himself). This must be Lady 
MAISIE’s mamma. Better be civil to her, I 
puERORE, but I can’t stay here and entertain 
her long! (Aloud.) Lady Cantrre, I—er— 
have an appointment for which I am already a 
little late ; but before I go, I should like to tell 
you how much pleasure it has given me to know 
that my poor verse has won your approval; 
appreciation from—— 
Lady Cant. I’m afraid you must have been misinformed, Mr.—a 
; There are so many serious publications claiming attention 
in these days of literary over-production that I have long made it a 


rule to read no literature of a lighter order that has not been before 
No, it’s too late now. | the world for at least ten years. I may be 


f 


more recent 


mistaken, but I infer 
rom your a eerane that your own work must be of a considerably 
ate. 

Und. (to himself). If she imagines she’s going to snub Me——! 
(Aloud.) Then I was evidently mistaken in gathering from some ex- 


pressions in your daughter’s letter that—— 


Awful old lady, that! 


Lady Cant. Entirely. You are probably thinking of some totally 


different person, as my daughter has never mentioned having written 
to you, and is not in the habit of conducting any correspondence 


without my full knowledge and approval. I think you said you had 
some appointment; if so, pray don’t consider yourself under any 


necessity to remain, 


Und. You are very good; I will not. (Zo himself, as he retires.) 
I quite thought she would know all about that 


| letter, or I should never haye—— However, I said nothing to com- 
promise anyone, luckily ! 


Lady Culverin (entering). Good morning, Romxsta. So glad you felt 
qual to coming down. I was almost afraid—after last night, you know. 
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Lady Cant. (offering a cold cheekbone for salutation). I am in my 
usual health, thank you, Atsrnza. As to last night, if you mist ask 
a literary Socialist down here, you might at least see that he is 
received with common courtesy. You may, for anything yow can tell, 
have advanced the Social Revolution ten years in a single evening ! 

Lady Culv. My dear Ronxesia! If you remember, it was you 
yourself who——! 


Lady Cant. (closing her eyes). I am in no condition to argue about 


it, AtBrnIA. The slightest exercise of your own common sense would 
have shown you-—_ But there, no great harm has been done, for- 
tunately, so let us say no more about it. I have something more 
agreeable to talk about. I’ve every reason to hope that Maisie and 
dear GeRALD THICKNESSE—— ; 

Lady Culv. (astonished), Matstm? But I thought Grrarp 
THICKNESSE spoke as if—! , 

Lady Cant. Very possibly, my dear. I have always refrained from 
giving him any encouragement, and I wouldn’t put any pressure 
upon dear Martste for the world—still, I have my feelings as a mother, 
and I can’t deny that, with such prospects as he has now, it 7s gratify- 
ing for me to think that they may be coming to an understanding 
together at this very moment; she is showing him the grounds; 
which I always think are the great charm of Wyvern, so secluded ! 

Lady Culv. (puzzled). Together! At this very moment! 
but surely GERALD has gone ? ; 

Lady Cant. Gone! What nonsense, ALBINIA! Where in the 

For Aldershot. 


world should he have gone to? 

Lady Culv. He was leaving by the 10.40, I know. 

I ordered the cart for him, and he said good-bye after breakfast. 
He seemed so dreadfully down, poor fellow, that I quite fancied from 
what he said that Maistre must have 

Lady Cant. Impossible, my dear, quite impossible! I tell you he 
is here. Why, only a few minutes ago, Mrs. CHaTTERIS was telling 
me—— Ah, here she is to speak for herself. (Zo Mrs. CHATTERIS, who 
appears, arrayed for public service.) Mrs. CHatterts, did I, or did 
I not, understand you to say just now that my daughter Matisrse—— ? 

Mrs. Chatt. (alarmed). But, dear Lady CantrrE, I had no idea 
you would disapprove. Indeed you seemed—— And really, though 
she certainly takes an interest in him, I’m sure—almost sure— 
there can be nothing serious—at present. 

Lady Cant. Thank you, my dear, I merely wished for an answer 
to my question. And you see, ALBINIA, that GERALD THICKNESSE 
oa hardly have gone yet, since he is walking about the grounds with 

AISIE. 

Mrs. Chatt. Captain TuHickNEssE? But he has gone, Lady Can- 
TIRE! I sawhim start. I didn’t mean him. | : 

Lady Cant. Indeed? then I shall be obliged if you will say who it 
is you did mean. c : 

Mrs, Chatt. Why, only her old friend and admirer—that little 
poet man, Mr, Brarr. ; ri. 

Lady Cant. (to hersel,). And I actually sent him to her! (Rising 
nm majestic wrath.) ALBINIA, whatever comes of this, remember [ 
shall hold you entirely responsible ! ; 

[She sweeps out of the room; the other two ladies look after 
her, and then at_one another, in silent consternation, 


THE WHIMS OF AMPHITRYON. 


Isn’r our good friend of the P. MU. G. a little extravagant with his 
culinary raptures? However, we will not be outdone. If he rhap- 
sodises the **‘ Magnificent Mushroom,” we have discovered a still more 
exalting theme, which, taking ‘‘ whelk”’ as pronounced, we will call 


THE WITCHERY OF THE WHELK. 

Would you learn the divinest glory of a goddess among molluscs ? 
Would you note the gastronomic charms of a succulent sea-nymph ? 
Ostracise, then, from your table the blue-point impostor that foists 
his bearded banality on the faithful elect. Let the cult of that lusty 
Titan, the Limpet, sink awhile into the limbo of outworn idolatries. 
Forbear, if you are wise, to hymn the stern masculinity of the Mussel, 
gregarious demi-god but taciturn, hermetically sealed within the 
wilful valves of a sulky self-effacement. And let that other fakir of 
the sea-marge, the fantastic and Pharisaic Scallop, ply his Eleusinian 
rites, unrevered by the devout and metaphor-mixing epicure. 
Rather let it be ours to celebrate, though baldest prose were all-in- 
sufficient, the allurements of a pandemic Aphrodite, the seductive 
Whitechapel Whelk, and the coy grace of her sister, the wanton 
Winkle of Rosherville. 

Let us take the first—assume that the siren is yours, then 
consider how fitliest she shall be dressed. And here it shall be seen 
whether you have true chivalry and romance in your soul, or 
whether you grovel in mere sensual gourmandise. What says 
Master Birt Nupxins, master-cook to the Blue Pig chop-house in 
Skittle-alley ? Is there not an idyllic flavour of Cocaigne, a very 
feryour of simplicity about his spelling which goes straight to the 
gizzard of the whelk-worshipper? Listen to his wise counsel on 
whelks @ /a Shoreditch :— 


But— |. 


Gentleman (in waiting for his Wife, at ‘‘ Great Annual Sale,” to Head 
of Department). ‘‘You MUST DO AN ENORMOUS BUSINEss ON Days 
LIKE THIS.” e 

Head of Department. ‘‘ NoT sO MUCH AS YOU MIGHT FANCY. THE |}: 
GREAT MAJORITY OF THE PEOPLE HERE TO-DAY ARE SHOPPING— 
not Buyine !” 


“‘Tyke three ’aputh of whilks, ’Erne By sort fer choice, and 
chuck ’em wiv a saveloy and a kipper into a sorcepan, if you can 
nick one from ajuggins. Bile ’em till they’re green, and add ’arf a 
glorss of unsweetened, tho it’s a pity to wyste it. If toimes ir ’ard, 
the kids and the missus can ’ave the rinsings, or go wivout. (aike 
my tip, and don’t you be a bloomin’ mug. You can blyme well 
stick to the juggins’ sorcepan. You may, I dessay, raise arf a 
dollar on it.”” There speaks the true gourmet, with single-hearted 
straight-forward egotism, worthy of a City alderman, in all the 
glory of a civic banquet. To none but an artist in guttlery would 
that touch of genius about the kids and the missus occur. 

Again, disdain not the sweetly subtle recipes and romantic fancies 
that you may gather during your sojourn at Colney Hatch. For there, 
far from the dull Philistinism of house-dinners and fried-fish shops, 
with all wild Menad orgies mav your divinity be adored. Learn but 
one magic formula, and you shall see the wizard-working of your 
incantation, as, like an enchantress herself bewitched, she assumes 
you_an ensorceled, faery shape. Here, mark you, is this potent 
spell, cuiled from the inspired lips of a frenzied chef. 

To Make Whelk Fritters.—Take one ripe whelk, draw and truss 
it until you are black in the face, tie up the forequarter with chick- 
weed, sit down, and smoke a pipe ; parboil anything you like for a 
few hours, or don’t, if you don’t care to; rub the purée through a 
tammy (I don’t know what this is); flavour with elbow-grease, ¢g- 
Saisandé, mud-salad, and bétes noire ; dredge the gallimaufrey, ad 
hold your nose; write some letters; the vol-au-vent will then 
explode; wrap the pieces in an old sock, and bury for six weeks; 
take the 2.13 train to town, and have your hair cut, or pay some 
calls; then start again with another whelk, and proceed as before ; 
but it is better to buy the fritters ready-made.” 

Is not this a lesson in devotion and perseverance? Rejoice greatly, 
and work out your sybaritic salvation. 

And now that you have food for pious reflection, after a space you 
shall, to your exceeding great advantage, be further instructed in the 
liturgy of the Winkle. 
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THE “WORST OF HAVING “A DAY.” 


Edith. ‘‘HERE COME THOSE DREADFUL BoRES, THE -BRONDESBURY-BrRowns! How TJ'ACTLESS OF THEM, TO COME AND SEE US ON THE 
~ * ONLY Day IN THE WEEK WE’RE AT Home!” 


“NOBODY LOOKING!” 


[** We will not evacuate Madagascar... we will pursue the advantages we 
have gained.... Madagascar will become a flourishing French. Colony. 
(Cheers.) .. . Our freedom of action is complete. There can be no foreign 
interference.” —M. Hanotaux on the French Expedition to Madagascar. | 

Lupus, on the prowl, loquitur:— © 
On, those Malagasy muttons! They are homicidal beasts, 

Very dangerous, and desperate, and spiteful. 

Yet, taken young, they furnish quite the toothsomest of feasts, 

And my hunger for a meal is getting frightful.. __- 

My “‘attitude towards them’ is—oh! well, the usual one 
Of the Wolf toward the Lamb the wide world over; 
The ‘‘ attitude” of the imprisoned Bear toward the Bun, 

And I’m free—as free as song’s romantic Rover!. 

Yes, I’m free, though not “‘ afloat.” There’s a feeling in my throat 

That my foes might call omnivorous voracity, 

But it is a noble hunger ; on nobility I doat; 
And black baa-lambs are so given to—pugnacity. 
So full of ill-will, too, in all circumstances! Yes, 

They turn nasty at the thought of being eaten up! 
But omelettes still need eggs, as they ever will, I guess, 

And the eggs have to be broken and well beaten up! 

You can’t tie lambs to treaties, that’s the worst of the false things, 

Though you supply the treaty and the tether. 

They bolt from my Protectorate as though the brutes had wings, 

And they will xot trust a Wolf as a bell-wether ! | 
It is very, very vexing! In such quiet times as these, 

When “‘ the elements of peace” are fairly uppermost, 
at ought to Be ape, to de anything to please. 

n-a-r-r. Do I want ‘‘ redress,” now, 
| All the world is doing homage to that See ee 


: eaceful ° 
Who is almost as unmilitant as Ia ds creature, Bruin, 


Yet these Malagasy muttons would the en 
nce a fierce “. ane ferocious sheep of Siam. 
he lovely ‘‘ words of concord and of peace” they sj —ble 
A sound that fills the Dove—and meet ewe ! eee 


/They think, because he’s gentle, that the Wolf they ’ll ki 
The Wolf must try to show them they es an Bu ay ll kill and eat. 


tente simply ruin. 


A ‘‘ policy of division and of discord’’ must inspire 
The world with horror and with apprehension, ; 

Of ‘‘ watching o’er my interests and my honour,”’ I shan't tire, 
And I think there’s little fear of—intervention. 

All the other brutes are busy at their several little games, 
Inspired by various—peaceful— emulations ! 

These rivalries—of peace—will not set the world in flames, 
Or ‘‘ compromise ”’ relations between nations. 

So I think while no one’s looking, I may drop down on these sheep 
With moral and magnanimous severity. 

Ah! there’s a black-faced baa-lamb! On her track I’ll slowly creep, 
I can go with boldness, though ‘‘ without temerity.”’ 

A peaceful time like this is my time to make a pounce; 
‘Lhe dogs are all asleep, there’s no one looking. 

Ah! there’s nothing like a blend of magnanimity and bounce. 
Yum-yum ! ’Tis a choice morsel, scarce needs cooking ; 

She comes this way, amusingly unmindful of her fate. 
Aha! my Hova lambkin, I shall have you, 

I shall eat you up! There’s no one will object, until too late, 
There’s no one near will trouble take to save you! 


[Prowls on, 


QUEER QUERIES. 


THe L. C. C. Acarn.—Is it possiblethat the Government is about to 
back up the London County Council in another attack on one of our 
time-hallowed institutions? I see that Mr. AsquirH told a deputa- 
tion that ‘‘ one of the first acts of a Local Authority, if it had the 
power, would be to abolish the Ring.” _What on earth has a Local 
Authority to do with the mode in which marriages are celebrated ? 
Englishmen should rise in their thousands to defend the wedding- 
ring, symbolising as it does the sanctity of the nuptial tie, and should 
hurl from power a Government which is about to hand us over, 


fingers and souls, to a tyrannical set of County Council busybodies, 
Mr, AsquitH went on to talk rather disconnectedly, it seems to me, 
about gambling; perhaps he holds the cheap modern view that 
‘* Marriage is a Lottery.” But I want to know why a Home Secretary 
meddles with pee sees of this sort? And how long is this conspiracy 
between a Radical Ministry and the L. C. C. to be allowed to continue ? 
Not To BE Caucut Napprna, 


mone 
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“NOBODY LOOKING!” 


Frencu Wotr (to humself). ‘AHA! THE SHEEP-DOGS ARE ASLEEP! *I SHALL EAT YOU, MY LITTLE DEAR!” 


‘“ Our freedom of action is complete. There can be no foreign interference.””—Speech of M. Hanotaux. 
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MORE SHE-NOTES. 


(By Iorna, Author of ‘* A 
Yellow Plaster,’’) 


CHAPTER I, 


‘* VIRGINIBUS puerisque,” 
said Miss Constantia Dem- 
NING; “and it’s by a man!” 

“By a man!” echoed the 
awe-struck ATHANASIA, 

** And to think that in spite 
of all our pioneering and efforts 
to confine her studies to the 
New Woman Series our niece 
may even now have tasted of 
the tree and be bursting out 
into throbbing nerve-centres 
and palpable possibilities. 
Compare we two with her! 
Have you noted her restless 
craving after Philistine de- 
lights such as man-worship 
and a literary style? Thank 
Heaven, she never got that 
from us or our books.”’ 

The speakers were a pair of 
old Purgatorial Twins, not 
without alleviations, designed 
by Nature to multiply. But 
aloofness, coupled in harness 
with anemia, had nipped the 
wilding shoots in the bud and 
won hands down at the dis- 
tance. True, in the scraggy 
past, there had been a male 
creature, less curate than 
Cupid, that each of them had 
saved her soul alive in the 
memory of. But the cares of 
celibacy, cruel-heavy as a 
portmanteau - metaphor, now 
weighed on their shoulders; 
they could not crush them 
with a burial-spade like com- 
plete natures; they stamped 
their faces (the cares did the 
twins’ faces) with their pon- 
derous crow’s feet. 

Still, at times, like spring- 


gi 


“ALL’S 


cleanings, came spring-hanker- | Cockney Volunteer (on Sentry go). ‘‘ Haut ! 


ings. <A whiff of yellow tulip | Rustic. ‘‘Ir’s ALL ROIGHT, MAN, O1 


a ( 


dying day the twins never 
forgot the smell, or ceased 
from the pain of their in- 
capacity to grasp the fresh, 
unmellowed point of view. 
Points of view are the very 
dickens, 

At last she got less rigid, 
and became nasty in soft, 
sweet, labial gutturals, like 
the whoop of a bull-frog on 
sleepy pool just above the 


am. 

‘* Ts this well-born and well- 
bred in you, I ask?”’ There 
was a defiant abasement in 
her tone. ‘‘Of course you 
can’t help it. You never 
loved! Pooh!” 

The two elder Miss DrEm- 
NINGS crushed the fledgling 
secret of the late curate into 
its nest, and vituperated till 
they fell short of matter, 
being but poorly winded. 
‘* Unregenerate—abandoned— 
viper—alleviator! Pass from 
our twin presence !” 

MARGERINE moved toward 
the door; then, by a quaint 
habit that was a third nature 
to her (she had two others), 
she stood there absently, ajar 
and aloof. Her air of distine- 
tion came right out through 
her wretched frock. Then she 
went to the drawing-room, 
singeing her Pagan cheek 
with the smouldering volume, 
her young, expansive brain 
hot with the thought that 
there were no other copies in 
the village. ‘‘ Unless he sends 
for another from town I shall 
never be able to keep up my 
unreasoning, palpitating ec- 
stasy. I must have some 
ventilation for my inevitable- 
ness, or burst.” 

She rang for fresh tea. The 
crumpets. were crystal-cold. 
She tasted one, and had a 


yy 
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WELL!” 


WHO GOES THERE?” 
COOMS ALONG ’FRE Ev’RY MAARNIN’ ! 


on the breeze, and they woul 
drink in the sunlight and the flowers and the beasts and the fishes 
and the dew and the early worm. : 

Even now as they peered into this book of forbidden sentiment at 
the words—‘‘ The presence of the two lovers is so enchanting to each 
other that it seems it must be the best thing possible for everybody 
else ’’—from some faded, twilit cellar of the past came the bleatin 
lyre-bird of carnal reverie; but the astuter of the two scente 
tangibly the cloven hoof, and coming to her better, self with a 
strangled ‘‘ Oh!” she cast the book into the stove of the Queen Anne 
parlour, so suggestive of their own aloofness, void as it was of dog or 
waste-paper basket, or English grammar, or any such humanizing 
influence. 

At that moment a pair of swift, Pagan feet sounded in the passage. 


CHAPTER II, 


When MArGERINE entered there was the usual family 
aloofness in her face, but also a new element of allevia- 
tion. Always plastic as the compound from which she 
derived her name she had now reached five feet seven 
and a half inches, and from the crest of her unutterably 
pullulating womanhood could afford to look down imper- 
sonally on her maiden aunts as they struggled in the 
trough like square pegs in a round hole. 

The spectacle of burning leather was in her nostrils, 
and the vile smell of it gave her an insight into the 
situation. Plunging her Aunt’s best silver-plated sugar- 
tongs into the flames, she rescued her shrivelled treasure, 
waved it above the coming tempest like a brand, and 
faced them, rigid with wrath, half-seas-over with the 
glamour of things. : F 

An odd, earnest, ineffable look jumped into her eyes, 
changing their grey to pitch-black, with patches of 
ethereal blue, where the soul shone through. To their 


qualm, as if her sympathies 
'were getting enlarged. For a moment she wondered what a head- 
ache such as she had read about in books could be like. The next, 
she was down by the trout-stream, familiar in all she-notes, and lay 
there gurgling with gutturals. 4 

The peculiarity of CuHamois HypE was that he could not bear 
making other people—college dons, for instance—ridiculous. About 
himself it did not so much matter. Oxford had succeeded Eton, and 
hard on the heels of a good degree had come a cropper in the 
hunting-field, a nurse, a complicated kiss, a proposal, marriage, 
disillusionment, in the order named. A poorer, singler man, with 
the same prancing tip-toe spirit, would have lost all sense of 
decency, and written a book. But being rich, and, by profession, 
‘married, he also was on his way to the usual trout-stream. 
Which was a thousand pities, and comes into the next 
chapter. 


PROVERB FOR CHAPERONS, 


Frirts of a feather spoon together ; 
Amorous pairs flock on the stairs. 


Jap AND Catn.—‘' What a curious metamorphosis! ” 
writes to us our esteemed contributor-at-a-distance, 
HERR von SAGEFRIED. ‘‘ Herr John Chinaman is suing 
for peace! so that the Chinese party becomes the real 
Chap-on-knees !” 

CoMMENT BY A LABOUCHERIAN.—Resolutions cannot 
be made with RosEBERY. 


Ture* New Man.— Woman. 
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Minister. ‘‘OH DEAR, NO, JAMES, 
Parishioner ( 
THE TABLE!” 


) THERE ’LL BE NO NECESSITY FOR WHISKY IN HEAVEN,’ 
yg Y Cc ‘ a +o we 
dubiously), ‘‘ NECESSITY OR NO NECESSITY, I MAUN SAY I AYE LIKE TO SEE IT ON 
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THE CHRONICLES OF A RURAL PARISH. 
Il.—Tuz Pusric Meriine. 


I PROMISED last week that the third chapter 
should be devoted to my meeting, and a Wix- 
KINS’s word is as good as his bond, in point of 
dact, if anything a trifle better. But I think I 
ought first to mention that since the account of 
--my interview with Mrs. Lergam Havirr and 

Mrs. ARBLE MarcH appeared in print, I have 
been subjected to the annoyance of recelving an 
anonymous letter. I should be the last to suggest 


Councils tremble at her word. Treat Woman 
with respect, 07 i will be the worse for you.” 
These last words were written in red ink. I con- 
fess I’m not easily frightened, but I don’t like 
this kind of thing. And all my wife says is that 
it serves me right for getting mixed up in these 
public affairs at my time of life, and that I ought 


‘to know better. 


‘*Youw’re not fitted for it, TrmorHy,” she says, 
*“and you’ll only be made a fool for your pains.” 
I am very fond of my wife, but I wished she 
wasn’t a prophetess. 


that either of these ladies, for whom my admira- 
tion is equalled only by my respectful awe, had | 
anything to do with this missive, but here is what | 
it contained. ‘‘It is easy to jeer at Woman. but. 
be warnedin time. Her day will come. | 


: ' Already, | 
married or single, she may vote, already County | 


_ It is time to come to the meeting. It was held 
in the Voluntary Schoolroom, granted to me by 
the Vicar, on the express condition that I should 
be strictly non-political. The room was crammed 
with persons, men and women, married and single. 
The Vicar brought his daughters, two charming 


[NovemBer 24, 1894. 


girls. Brack Bos and his mates 
were there, in solid rows, whilst Mrs. 
Havirr and Mrs. Maron both turned 
up, attended by body-guards—the 
one of Women Liberals, the other 
of Primrose Leaguers. When the 
Chairman rose at-half-past seven it 
is no exaggeration to say that the 
scene was striking and impressive. 
Then, two minutes later, I rose, and 
commenced my magnum opus of 
oratory. I had fifty-two pages of 
notes, I drank six glasses of water, 
and twenty-three people left before I 
had done, which was not until an 
hour and five minutes had elapsed. 
I don’t for a moment complain that 
twenty-three left; my complaint is 
that the number was so few. My 
peroration, to which I had devoted 
days of care, somehow hardly had the 
effect I had hoped for. 

‘‘ This is indeed a memorable year,”’ 
[I said; ‘‘ a year of truly rural sig- 
nificance. It remains with you to 
show that you are prepared to rise to 
the height of the occasion. If you 
do this, if you grasp firmly the bene- 
fits which this Act offers you, then 
when next New Year’s Day the 
gladsome bells ring out once again 
to tell a listening world that one 
year is dead and that another lives, 
they will sound all the clearer, all the 
more joyous, because they ring in a 
year in which Mudford will have a 
Parish Council.” 

Then I sat down, amidst subdued 
applause, which, I admit, disap- 
pointed me. The Vicar’s daughters 


never even took the trouble to 


applaud at all, and both seemed to 
have something to confide to their 
handkerchiefs. Black Bos whis- 
pered to his neighbour, ‘‘ Laying it 
on thick to-night, isn’t he?” I 
wonder what he meant. 

After this commenced a torrent of 
questions, forty-six in all before they 
were done. May I never live to have 
such another experience! All the 
points I had evaded, because I had 
not understood them, came up with 
hardly a single exception. One man 
asked, ‘‘ Can the Parish Council re- 
move the parson?’’?’—a most em- 
barrassing question, which evoked 
roars of laughter from the audience, 
and a look of indignation from the 
Vicar. And the awful conundrums! 
—most of which I had to content 
myself with giving up. Here is one. 
‘Supposing only eight people come 
to the Parish Meeting, and a Parish 
Council of seven has to be elected, 
and suppose seven of the eight are 
nominated for election, and the seven 
are elected chairmen of the Meeting 
in succession, and have all to retire 
because they are candidates for the 
Council, and suppose the eighth man 
cannot read or write, and when he’s 
proposed aschairman, goes home, how 
will the Parish Council be elected ?” 
I simply said I. would consult my 
lawyer, and, if necessary, take 
counsel’s opinion. 

Of course there was a vote of 
thanks, and of course it was carried. 
When I got home, my wife, who had 
declined to go, asked me how it had 
all gone off. ‘‘ My dear Marra,” was 
all I said; ‘‘you are quite right. 
A man at my time of life ought 
never to start taking part in public 
affairs,” 
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THE DOOM OF THE MINOR 
POETS. 


bee Minor Poets grew so 

rife, 

They fcund a Minor Pvet’s life 
Was Very little fun. 

The Spirit of the Age they 


prayed 
They might be melted down, 
and made 
Into a Major one. 


Each had a very little spark 
Of genius, that in the dark 
Might clearly be discerned. 
But in a universal glare! 
Who could perceive a rush- 
light, where 
By myriads they burned ? 


The Spirit heard the prayer 
they urged, 

That all their merits might be 
merged 

In one enduring Fame: 

**Yet, ere you all are whelmed 
and gone, 

You,” she declared, ‘‘ must 


upon 
The Major Poet’s name.” 


Uprose a mighty clamour then, 
For Smiru proposed the cogno- 
men 
Of Smrru, in ardent tones. 
** More suitable for high re- 
nown,”’ 
Cried Brown, ‘‘appears the 
name of Brown.”’ 
JONES advocated JoNnES., 


Expecting yet some verdict 


clear, 
The Spirit waited half a year, 
Then spread her wings and 


€ J 
But ere she fled, pronounced 
this curse: 


THE MUSIC WITH A FUTURE. 


(An Imaginary Sketch of How Things can 
not Possibly be Done.) 


ScenE—The Composing Room of an IJllus- 
trious Musician. 7Z'he Illustrious Musician 
por deep in thought in front of a 

iano, 


Illustrious Musician ( picking out the notes 
with one finger). *‘Dumty dumty, dumty 
dum dum.” No, that isn’tit! I am sure I 
had it just now. (Zries again.) ‘‘ Dumty 
dumty,dumtydumdum.” No, that’s not it 
either! I must try it again—oh, of course, 
with Herr Von Bancemnot. Now to sum- 
mon him. (Blows trumpet). That ought to 
bring my aide-de-camp. 

[Fourish of trumpets, drums; doors thrown 
open, and enter a Regiment of Infantry, 
with its full complement of officers. 

Colonel (saluting). Your Majesty required 
assistance ? 

I. M. (considering). Yes, I knew I wanted 
something. Oh,to besure, Will you please 
send Herr Von BANGEMNOT to me at once. 

Colonel (saluting). Yes, your Majesty. (Zo 
troops.) Right about turn. 
[Fiourish of trumpets, drums. The Regi- 

ment retires. Enter Herr Von BANGEMNOT. 

Herr Von Bangemnét (making obeisance). 
Your Majesty required my assistance ? 

I. M. Well, scarcely that, old Double Bass. 
The fact is, I’ve just composed a very pleasing 
trifle, but I can’t write it down for the life of 
me. Would you like to hear it ? 

H. V. B. Certainly, your Majesty. I shall 
be overjoyed. 


SHALL EXPECT YOU, 
DISAPPOINTED !”’ 
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THINGS THAT ARE SAID. 


‘ Now, MasoR DO YOUR VERY BEST TO COME TO US ON TuEsDAY. I 
Bout IF YOU CAN'T COMF, OF COURSE I SHALL NOr BE 


I, M. Well, it goes like this—‘*‘ Dumty 
dumty, dumty dum dum.” See. ‘‘ Damty 
dumty, dumty dum dum.” Now, you re- 
peat it. 

H, V. B. (who has been listening intently). 
“*Dumty dumty—dum dum.” 

I, M, (interrupting). No, no; 
it all wrong. See 
dumty dum dum.” 

H. V. B. (in an ecstacy). ‘*‘ Dumpty 
dumpty, dumpty dum dum.” Perfectly 
charming! It is really excellent! 

I, M.\( pleased, but suspicious), You really 
think it good ? 

H. V. B. Good! that isn’t the word for it. 
Excellent! first rate! capital ! 

I, M. I am so glad you like it. 
you could write it out for me P 

H. V. B. Oh, certainly. Beautiful! Only 
wants a little amplification to take the musi- 
cal world by storm. 

I. M. (much pleased). You really are ex- 
ceedingly complimentary. You are indeed. 
I suppose it could be scored for an orchestra ? 

H. V. B. I should think so. I will turn it 
into a march for the Cavalry. 

I. M, And for the Infantry, too? You 
see, there might be jealousy if you didn’t. 

H. V. B. Quite so. And there should be 
marches for the Artillery and Engineers. 
Then of course we should have a version to 
be played by the Navy, first in fine weather 
andi then in a storm. 

I. M. I think we ought to do as much. 
And of course the children should have a 
version suitable for their shrill voices. And it 
could be used as an opera, and played on the 
organ, Allthis, of course, you could manage? 


you ’ve got 
ere, ‘‘Dumty dumty, 


I daresay 


‘*You all shall read each 
other’s verse 
Till all of you are dead!” 


Some, overburdened by the 
doom, 
Sank speedily into the tomb. 
In padded cells and lone 
There wander others, whoabuse 
All day the volumes they 
peruse, 
But never ope their own! 


CROSSED ! 
(To a Girl at a Distance.) 


Way must you go four thou- 
sand miles away ? 
It throws our correspondence 
out of gear! [day— 
I. cannot cable to you ev'ry 
It’s much too public, and 
it’s rather dear ! 


You write for yap 
sympathise; [after date, 
You get my answer ten days 
And then, with spirits sky- 
high, you despise 
My poorattempts your sorrow 
to abate! 


Meanwhile, to my hilarious 
last-but-one 
Here comes your late but 
similar reply ; 
But now my turn at dumps 
has just begun— 
I can't enjoy your triumphs 
while I sigh! , 


{ 
‘ 


Hh 
Ay) 


And so our moods go see-saw, 
up and down, 
Our letters cross, perversely 
cold or fond! 
There’s only one redress—come 
back to town, 
And then we’ll meet, and 
cease to correspond ! 


H. V. B. Certainly, you may be sure it 
shall become universally popular. I will 
score it for every conceivable instrument, 
and every possible audience. It shall be 
played or sung in hospitals, railway stations, 
schools, and in fact everywhere ! 

I. M. It shall!- But there must be one 
version teaching a man how to play the tune 
with a solitary finger. 

H. V. B. May I venture to ask by whom 
that last version will be used ? 

M. Why, old Double Bass, can’t you 
guess? Why, man alive, I shall play from 
it myself ! [ Tableau and Curtain. 


NOVELTIES IN GASTRONOMY. 


TaLk about the Chinese eating dogs and 
cats, and the partiality of the South Sea 
Islanders for Missionary, what price this, 
from the Daily Telegraph ?— 

Rig COOK (single) WANTED, for large 
hotel. State age, and last reference. 

The cannibal advertiser evidently is a gour- 
met, for he is particular as to age, and never 
eats them married. Or is it that he likes” 
them single in preference to double, as, per. 
contra, one might prefer double stout to single 
stout. After this, we shall expect such deli- 
cacies as Boiled Butler, Sauce Maitre d’ Hotel, 
Fried Footman, garnished with Calves-foot 
jelly, or Pickled Pageboy with Button mush- 
rooms. Every fashion must have some in- 
augurator ; and who knows but that we are 
on the eve of cannibalism, and that the 
Advertiser and the Daily Telegraph are its 
joint pioneers ! 


tee eae nee 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Wrires a Baronitess, ‘‘ How quaint and simple appear the affecta- 
tions of Miss JAne AvsTeNn’s heroines in Pride and Prejudice, 
especially now that one’s mind is confused with the vagaries of the 
newspaper-created but impossible ‘ New Woman. R ather different 
days then, when girls addressed their mothers as ‘‘ Ma’am,” and 
were afraid of getting their feet wet, which was unromantic, and 
bread-and-butter romance was the fashion of those times. No 
matter, these romantic young women knew how to dress, according 
to the exquisite illustrations of Huan THomson. What could be 
expected but sentiment, when the young men also appeared so_pic- 
turesquely attired. This new edition of an old work is charmingly 
got up and published by Groner ALLAN. Turning from these very 
early nineteenth century attractions, I tind 4 Battle and a Boy 
staring at me from a brilliant red binding. The colour suggests a 
gory fight, but there is nothing martial about it, only a Tyrolean 
easant-boy in a pugilistic attitude with another boy. He is having 
it out before starting on his battle of life, which, taking place in the 
gay Tyrol, where things happen out-of-the-way, BLaNcHE WILLIS 
Howarp has made it more interesting than an every-day fight. 


; " ; Yj) WV ] Ye | a 


Most Interesting. 


Most young women nowadays like to be here, there, and every- 
where, and so you will find them in the Fifty-two Stories of Girl-life, 
by some of our best women writers, and edited by ALFRED H. Mixes. 
Messrs, HutcHinson who, publish this work, might head their adver- 
tisement with ‘‘Go for Miles—and you won’t find anything better 
than this.” Other jokes on ‘‘ miles” they may discover or invent 
| for themselves. These are mostly for our big girls, but the little 

ones will find a gorgeously gay Rosebud Annual for 1895, quite 
a prize-flower, exhibited by James Crark & Co. ; whilst Rosy Mite ; 
or, the Witch’s Spell, by VERA Perrowna JELIBROVSKY,—this is a 
nice easy name to ask for!—is a most thrilling nursery tale of how 4 
little girl, who ought to be an arithmetician after being reduced to 
the size of her little finger, is able to subtract much adventurous 
interest from among the insects and the insect-world, and is full of 
undivided wonders. 
The _ illustrations, by 

Pym, show how 
charmingly unconven- 
tional life can be in 
such circumstances. 

So charming, after 
long years of parting, 
to come again on Mr. 
Micawber! Of all 
things, he has been 
writing an account of 
The Life and Adven- 
tures of Thomas Edi- 
son (CHATTO AND WIN- 
Dus). The book pur- 
ports to be the joint 
work of W.% Ki J. 
Dickson and ANTONIA 
Dickson, But that is 
only his modesty. The 
literary style is unmis- 
_ testi abss FSS. | bakeabhe ‘* Released 
clothes of error and superstition,” no one but Mr’ Mt, Craaging 
written, ‘‘ the inherent virility of man has reasserted itself and to 
the untrammelled vision and ripened energies of the scien 


Aont and Nephew 


0 7 
sy Our Own Breap FANCIER, 


arcana of nature have been gradually disclosed.’”’ ‘* Ep1son’s literary 
roclivities,” he adds, in a sentence that recalls struggles in the 
ouse in Windsor Terrace, City Road, where Dawid nei Biase was 
a lodger, ‘‘ were seriously hampered by the collapse of the family 
fortunes, and the early necessity of gaining his own living. Despite 
his paucity of years, and the practical claims which life had already 
imposed, Ep1son devoted every spare moment to the improvement of 
his mind, and profited to the utmost by the wise and gentle tuition 
of his mother.”’ My Baronite can almost hear Mr. Micawber’s 
voice choked by a sob as he declaimed this last sentence. Fortunately 
(or unfortunately) Mr. Micawber does not last long. After the first 
chapter his hand is rarely seen, he probably, the God of Da 
gone down upon him, having been carried to the King’s Bene 
prison. For the rest, the book is an admirable account of one of the 
most marvellous lives the world has known. Much of it is told in 
Epison’s own words, conveying simple records of magic achieve- 
ments. The book, luxuriously printed on thick glazed paper, is 
adorned by innumerable sketches and portraits, illustrating the life 
and work of the Wizard of the Nineteenth Century. 3B. pz B.-W. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


FLORENCE is undoubtedly one of the best places in the world for 
studying pictures. Resolve to visit the Pitti Palace. Now I shall 
see something like a palace—the home of the Menpicr, adorned with 
all the beauty of architecture and sculp- 
ture which they loved so well! 0) 
monotonous, painted barrack like Buck- 
ingham Palace, no shabby brick house 
like St. James’s. And now I shall see a 
collection of pictures worthily housed in 
a magnificent building! No contemptible 
piece of architecture like our National 
Gallery, where you fall over the staircase 
directly you go in at the door, and where, 
when you have recovered yourself, you 
find three staircases, facing you like the 
peed of peso at another cube and 
always go up the wrong one, and have to ar 
come down again and clamber up another = ©90k’s Tour de Force. 
before you find what you want. Even then, if you seek the water- 
colours of the greatest English landscape painter, you must go down 
yet another staircase into the cellar. 

Ascertain the position of the Pitti 
towards it. There is plenty of time, for the daylight will last 
another three hours. Cross the Ponte Vecchio, and reach a large 
open space opposite a magnificent jail. Yes! Even the jails here 
are magnificent! Continue strolling on until I arrive at the open 
country. Ask the way to the Palace, and am told that it is about 
two kilométres back along the way Ihave come. Curious that I should 
not have noticed it. Return, looking carefully right and left, but do 
not see it anywhere, and again arrive opposite the jail. Ask amanI 
meet how that prison calls itself. He informs me courteously that it 
is the Palazzo Pitti. That! That dismal, monotonous, gloomy, 
brown structure? Why, Buckingham Palace is a joy for ever com- 
pared to it, and even Wormwood Scrubbs Prison reveals unsuspected 
charms! Would like to sit down to recover from the shock, fea as. 
one is more likely to find a public seat in a London square than in an 
Italian piazza, this is impossible. Therefore, totter to the great 
central entrance. Perhaps the grand staircase leading to the galleries 
may be as attractive as the exterior is 
forbidding, : 

Discover that the entrance to the 
galleries is by a small side door, where 
I leave my walking-stick, and climb 
a narrow, steep staircase. Then climb 
a narrower and steeper staircase, and 
finally reach a staircase so steep and 
narrow that it might more accurately 
be called a ladder. Begin to think I 
have mistaken the way. Perhaps I 
shall find ie in the attics of the 
Palace, and be arrested as an anarch- 
ist. Have left my stick below, and | 
have not even a passport with which | 
to protect myself. Step cautiously Vane 
up the first rounds of the ladder, 
when suddenly a large body com- 
pletely fills the space above, and 
comes slowly down. It is impossible : 
to go on; itis impossible to remain . 
where I am. Must therefore go down to the least narrow staircase, 
and wait till the obstruction has passed. Do so. Awful pause... .. 


[What the obstruction was, “(A First ImprusstonisT”? will tell us in’ 


Palace, and stroll gently 


cientist the | our next.—Ep.] 
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ICHABOD. 


As over London Bridge I went 
A constable I spied: 
His head upon his breast was bent, 
Against the parapet he leant, \ 
He gazed upon the stream intent, . 
And as I passed he sighed. 


“What ails thee, officer?” I cried 
In sympathetic tone. 

_** What sorrow in thy soul is bred ? 

Nay, never shake thy mournful 


ead, 
But tell me of thy woes instead— 
Thou shalt not weep alone.” 


He eyed me for a moment's space 
In half-suspicious doubt ; 

But reading not a single trace 

Of aught but pity in my face, 

He told me of his hapless case 


And poured his sorrows out. ots | 


“Time was, not many months 
ago ?— 
His voice began to quiver— 
hen, in a stately march and 
slow, 
The tide of traffic used to flow 
In floods as full as that below ”— 
He pointed to the river. 


‘* From early dawn to dewy night 
It still blocked up the way : 
The creaking wain, the hansom 


66 


ght, 
The gaudy bus, in colours bright, 
The gilded coach, the buggy slight, 
And e’en the donkey-shay. 


‘“* Amid the throng I took my 


stand, 

I watched them come and go. 
Anon the serried lines I scanned, 
Anon I raised a warning hand, 
And lo! at my supreme command 

The flood forgot to flow! 


‘* The sig the cab, the coach, the 


ys 
Were motionless and still. 


NOMINIS UMBRA. 


Wuat’sthis? Discoloured, left by chance 
Within this dusty letter-rack— 
Dear me! The programme of a dance 
Which I took part in ten years back ! 
‘*The Towers, Rigden,”’ at that date 
The Denvers’ house. Sir CHARLES has flitted 
Since then to some secluded State 
Where creditors are not admitted. 


There’s not, observe, a single blank ; 
Behold what energy was mine 
Ten years ago! I used to rank 
A waltz as something quite divine ; 
All night its mazes I pursued— 
At least (this statement more precise is) 
With but a pleasing interlude 
For mild flirtation, ‘‘ cup,” and ices. 


And then, my partners—twice, I see, 
~ I danced with FLoRENCE SMITH, who’s wed 
Sir Cra@sus since, and ‘‘ ErnEer V.”’— 
Ah, poor Miss Vivian, yes—she’s dead. 
‘* Miss Jounson ’”’—I remember her ! 
She told me man was quite demented, 
A Sarah-Grand-Philosopher 
Before ‘‘ New Women”? were invented, 


And others follow. Though I’m sure 
I’m fairly certain as to them, 
Here is a mystic signature, 
For who, in wonder’s name, was ‘‘ M.”’? 
I danced with her four times! My word, 


What said her chaperon judicial ? 


“May” ? *‘Many” ? ‘‘Muriet” ? It’s ab- | “My empty friends, I see you were all drunk last 
y empty y 


I cannot construe that initial ! [surd, 


VOL, CVU. 


THESE FLOODS ARE STUNNING! 

WFEKS BEFORE THE TIME! ” 
Harrow Boy (gloomily). ‘‘I WIsH TO GOODNESS THE GOV’NOR HAD 

SENT ME TO ETON. WE’RE UP ON A BEASTLY HILL HERE, AN’ NO 


CHANCE OF ANY FLoops !”’ 


uF 
Wark, © 


Cay 


I wonder, vaguely, where we met, 


And how it was we came to part, 


And whether I have left her yet 


A permanently-injured heart ; 


Well, faded programme, you may go, 
To tear you up at once were better ; 
But yet—I’d greatly like to know 


The meaning of that mystic letter ! 


Parliamentary Aspiration. 
(By Jeremy Micawber Diddiler.) 
Or the (£)300, grant but three, 

I’ll make a shape for paid M.P. 


ia AN 
A LECTURE ON TEMPERANCE, 
night. This can not occur again! ”’ 


Z 


THE ADVANTAGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Eton Boy (who has come to see his Brother at Harrow). ‘‘I say, 
WE’RE ALL SENT HOME, FouR 


In all the crowds that passed me by 

Was no one of degree so high 

That dared my sovereignty defy, 
Or disobey my will. 


‘The hansom hasting on her way 
Paused when she heard my call. 
| The coster checked his donkey- 


shay, 
The gartered lord his prancing 


ay— 
All, ail were subject to my sway, 
My word was law to all. 


‘* Alas! alas! ’tis thus no more! 
Gone is my pride and power ! 
Where thousands passed in days 

of yore 
Across the bridge, we’ve scarce a 
score, 
For now the tides of traffic pour 
Round by the busy Tower. 


** And I am left to mourn alone 
The glories that are fled. 

None heed me now—alas! not one! 

My life is lived! my day is done! 

Othello’s occupation’s gone— 
Ah! would that I were dead! ”’ 


He ceased. The manly voice broke 


own. 
I could no longer stay, 
But, as I hurried off to town, 
I pressed upon him half-a-crown, 
And joyed toseethe hopeless frown 
Die for a while away. 


““THE RarpErs.’’—Sure as our 
Raiders know, just one hundred 
and nine persons, suspected of re- 
sorting to the Albert Club, in Bolt 
Court, Fleet Street, for the pur- 
poses of betting,—much as their 
betters do elsewhere,—were ar- 
rested by the police and walked off 
to Bridewell. Ominous names for 
the locality! As they weren’t 
sufficiently ‘‘ fleet”? to run away 
they couldn’t ‘‘ bolt,” and so were 
all ‘‘ caught!” 


LINES TO A LADY. 
(4 Misappropriator’s Apology. ) 
My dear Miss B., I cannot rest by day, 
At night I never sleep,—or not for long. 
The reason is, it grieves me much to say, _ 
I’ve done what I’m afraid you’ll think is 
wrong. 


I’ve stolen something—don’t, I beg you, 


laugh, 
For I’m a thief—I trust I do not look it. 
You missed when I went off a photograph ? 
Prepare for a surprise, ’twas I who took it! 


How did I doit? Well, the day I left 
I got down early—half an hour or more 
Before you knew it. That’s why you’re 


bereft 
Of that one photograph from out your store. 


Yes—lI have sinned, and suffered on the rack 
Of agonised remorse, although I trust I 
May be forgiven. Ill send the portrait back 
If that’s the only way. But tell me— 
must I? 


“Quire a Lirrie ’Ormay.’’—Last Satur- 
day the Z%mes notified one ‘‘ Henry Hoti- 
DAY”? officially in ‘* editorial” type that, as 
regards the ‘‘calumny refuted,’ everything 
having been explained, apologised for, and 
generally settled all round, they meant to give 
the subject a complete holiday, but that as re- 
garded the gentleman of that name who wrote 
to say ‘‘he wasn’t satisfied,” the Z%mes must 
treat him as a ‘* Dies non.” 
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Mr, G. ‘‘T MAY FIND THIS EMINENTLY SERVICEABLE FOR EXAMINING THE LIBERAL Masority.”’ 


7: e. 
[“ Mr. GLADsToNE has become an honorary member of the Guildford Microscopic Natural History Society."—Daily Papers.] 
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A MATTER FOR CONSIDERATION. 
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ScENE—-Jones doing Honeymoon Driving Tour in Ireland. His Leader has just got one of the reins under his tail, and is lashing out vigorously, 


Jones. ‘‘ HERE! 


HI THERE ! 


CATCH HOLD OF HIM! 


HANG IT ALL, 


CATCH HOLD OF HIM!” 


fat. ‘* BEGORRA THIN, WAS IT THIS IND YE’D BE AFTHER WANTIN’ ME TO HOULD?” 


THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 


Ir you want a receipt for that Popular 
Myster 
Known to the world as our own Grand Old 


Man, 
Take all the Titans and Crichtons of history, 
Rolling ’em all into one—if you can. 
Take Jutius Casar and TIGLATH-PILESER, 
Brasipas, ‘‘ Bonry,’’ and General Boorn, 
Homer and Horace, and TuPppeR and 
Morzris, 
Cicero, CALVIN, and Louis KossutH ; 
Goreias, SANCHEZ, Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, 
Prato, AuGusTINE, and W. STEaD, 
With—but mere catalogue moveth man’s 
malison, 
Be all Biography ‘‘ taken as read”’; 
Then, if you’ve lumped the Divine and 
Philosopher, 
Sophist, and Casuist clever to gloss over, 
Orator, Essayist, Scholar and Bard, 
Best Swordsman or ‘‘ Pug”’ who e’er fenced, 
smote, or sparred, 
Toppers too many by far to enumerate, 
Melt them all down to a splendid con- 
glomerate ;— 
Then you will find your ingenious plan 
Misses nine-tenths of our own Grand Old Man, 


Yes! Girpert’s Heavy Dragoon, though a 
paragon, Man. 
Was not a patch on our own Grand Old 
Dulcet as hydromel, tart as fresh Tarragon ; 
Homeric in wrath in the scrimmage’s van, 
Horatian at homeand at ease,—merum nectar, 
(As ScaticeR said of that sweet Ode to 
Pyrrha,) 
Fierce as ALonzo the Brave’s fiery spectre, 
Or mild as a lute or the lark’s tirra-lirra! 


Male CLEOPATRA, whom “‘ age cannot wither,” 
Whose wondrous variety custom can’t stale, 
All round the Universe, hither and thither, 
Rambles his genius, aged but hale. 
Jam and geology, pious ‘‘ apology” 
For tiny flaws in the arms of theology. 
Anti-Besantire attacks on Theosophy ; 
Obiter dicta on Art and Philosophy ; 
pa eee octane on errors of Science, 
And—— 


Ah! What is this? Why an optic appli- 
ance ! 
Not Minton’s great optic tube, nor Lord 
Rossk’s, 5 
But— something to peer at a microbe’s pro- 
boscis. 


A marvel of high-polished glittering brasses, 

And soft-winding screws, and adjustable 
glasses ; 

A small world of wheels as a galaxy shiny, 

Admitting the gaze to a world yet more tiny 

Of butterfly down and midge-stomachs and 
wings! 


Well, Wixuam, old friend, ’tis the day of 
small things, 
Most of the matters on which prints are topical, 
Strike a large intellect as— Microscopical ! 
Jove—or Achilles—the world now delivers 
To myrmidons ant-like who swarm, fume 
and fuss. 
Parties seem split into sections and slivers, 
Each of which bellow, ‘‘ The first place for 
Us! 
Mutually angry and all-round abuse-full. 
So you may find your new instrument useful, 
To—shall we say— gauge the New Leaders’ 
authority, 
Or look at that small, dwindling Liberal 
majority ? 


RUBINSTEIN. 


SincE PAGANINNI, fingers never wrought 
Such marvels in the mystic realm of sound 

As his who from the ringing keyboard brought 
A world of wondrous wizardry, which bound 

E’en ignorance in an astonished rapture. | 
That world is closed, whose magic ‘‘ sesame” 

He only held, where he alone could capture 
The spirits of strange woe and witching glee, 

And set them sounding in dull human ears. 

Music Risers memory moves our smiles and 

ears, 


New Nursery Rhyme, 
(On the New (Nursery) Art.) 


Hry! ’Tisa riddle, 
A do and a diddle, 
A fad, and a lunatic lune; 
A scrawl and a smudge, 
And in fact arrant fudge, 
To be kicked to Art’s limbo—and soon, 


Monetary Multum in Parvo. 


Do not spend your life in spending ; 
Borrow never, promptly pay ; 

Save—but not with toil unending ; 
Give—but wisely—what you may: 

He who lends himself to /ending, 
Gives himself away. 


The Journalistic Jettatura. 


IBsEN is angry that some Paul Pry 

Has ‘‘ blown the gaff” on his Hv Hye. 
Personal prattle and egotist bounce, 
These great InsEN may well denounce. 
Not to bewitch, but to swagger and spy, 
Is the basilisk task of ows ‘* Evil I.” 
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LYRE AND LANCET. 
(A Story in Scenes.) 
PART XXIIL—A DESCENT FROM THE CLOUDS. 


Senzs XXXII.—In the Elizabethan Garden. Time—About 
11 A.m.; Lapy Matstz and UNDERSHELL are on a seat im the 


Yew Walk. 

Lady Maisie (softly). And you really meant to go away, and never 
let one of us know what had happened to you! 

Undershell (to himself). How easy it is after all to be a hero! 
(Aloud.) That certainly was my intention, only [ was—er—not 

ermitted to carry it out. I trust you don’t consider I should have 
at to blame ? ; 

Lady Maisie (with shining eyes). To blame? Mr. Brarr'! As if 

| Ieould possibly do that!! (Zo herself.) He doesn’t even{see how 
| splendid it was of him! | : 
Und. (to himself). I begin to believe that I can do no wrong in her 
| eyes! (Aloud.) It was not altogether easy, believe me, to leave 
‘| without even having seen your 
| face; but I felt so strongly that 
‘| it was better so. 

Lady Maisie (looking down). 
And—do you still feel that ? 

Und. I must confess that I am 
well content to have failed. It 
was such unspeakable torture to 
think that you, Lady Marsig, 
you of all people, would derive 

our sole idea of my personality 
rom such an irredeemable vul- 
garian as that veterinary surgeon 
—the man SPURRELL ! 

Lady Maisie (to herself, with 
an almost imperceptible start). I 


not exactly—— A yAY 

Und. Not exactly! I assure 
you, it is simply inconceivable to 
me that, in a circle of any preten- 
sions to culture and refinement, 
an ill-bred boor like that could 
have been accepted for a single 
moment as—I won’t say a Man 
of Genius, but—— 

Lady Marsie (the lhght dying 
out of her eyes). No, don’t—don’t 
go on, Mr. BLratr! We were all 
exceedingly stupid, no doubt, but 
you must make allowances for us 
—for me, especially. I have had 
so few opportunities of meeting 
people whoarereally distinguished 
—in literature, at least. Most of eee 
the people I know best are—well — 
not exactly clever, you know. I 


suppose it’s only natural he \ Wy, 

should feel like that—but I wish \ \\ aN 

—I do wish he had put it just a | ih \\\ 4 \i Hf. 

little differently ! (Aloud.) Poor Ih IN Ny ¥ egies NMOL 

Mr, SPuRRELL; perhaps he was Hil WN Afar, Ay 2 
ot 


Pal 
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so often wish I was in a set that 
cared rather more about intellec- 
tual things! 

Und. (with infinite pity). How ‘ 
you must have pined for freer air! How you must have starved on 
such mental provender as, for example, the vapid and inane common- 
places of that swaggering carpet-soldier, Captain—TnIcKsxt, isn’t it? 

Lady Maisie (drawing back into her corner), You evidently don’t 
know that,Captain THICKNESSE distinguished himself greatly in the 
Soudan, where he was very severely wounded. 

,_ Und. Possibly ; but that is scarcely to the point 
tion his efficiency as a fighting animal 
oy ae ean the better, 
et Lady Maisie (contracting her brows). Decidedly. I oughtto ha 
pe od at once that Captain TuicKnEssk is on old friend of 
= Und. Really? He, at least may b 
don’t think that I spoke with any eilactnnn are 
. dene Sees aversion for a class whose profession is sys- 
taba ang ee In these Democratic times, when Humanity is 
nthe 8 by leaps and bounds towards International Solidarity 
pare are such grotesque and unnecessary anachronisms 

* ey pears (to herself, with a little shwer). Oh, why does he— 
Boe 1e | pecloug.) I should have thought that, until war 
ee Bns0 rovism, men who are willing to fight and die for 

eir country could never be quite unnecessary. But we won’t 


Ido not ques- 
As to his intelligence, 


But pray 
I merely happen 


‘‘ Do come and search for snowdrops! ”” 


in 


wouldn’t it ? 
don’t find this bench quite comfortable ? 


[Dzcemper 1, 1894. 


discuss Captain THICKNESSE, particularly now that he has left 
Wyvern. Suppose we go back to Mr. SpurrEety. I know, of course, 
that, in leaving him in ignorance as you did, you acted from the best 
and highest motives’; but still—— 

Und. It is refreshing to be so thoroughly understood! I think I 
know*what your ‘‘ but still”? implies—why did I not foresee that he 
would infallibly betray himself before long? I did. But I gave 
him credit for being able to sustain his part for another hour or 
two—until I had gone, in fact. 

is Peluso Then you didn’t wish to spare Ais feelings as well 
as ours 

Und. To be quite frank, I didn’t trouble myself about him; my 
sole object was to retreat with dignity ; he had got himself somehow 
or other into a false position he must get out of as best he could. 
After all, he would be none the worse for having filled My place for 
a few hours. 

Lady Maisie (slowly). I see. It didn’t matter to you whether he 
was suspected of being an impostor, or made to feel uncomfortable, 
or—or anything. Wasn’t that a little unfeeling of you ? 

Und. Unfeeling! I allowed 
him to keep my evening clothes, 
which is more than a good 
many—— ! 

Lady Maisie. At all events, he 
may have had to pay more heavily 
than you imagine. I wonder 
whether—— But I suppose any- 
thing so unromantic as the love 
affairs of a veterinary surgeon 
would have no interest for you ? 

Und. Why not, Lady MarstrE ? 
To the Student of Humanity, and 
still more to the Poet, the humblest 
love-story may have its interest- 
ing—even its suggestive—aspect. 

Lady Maisie. Well, I may tell 
you that it seems Mr. SpuRRELL 
has long been attached, if not 
actually engaged, to a maid of 
mine. 

Und. (startled out of his self- 
possession). You—you don’t mean 
to Miss PHILLIPSON ? 

Lady Maisie. That 7s her name. 
How verv odd that you——_ But 
perhaps Mr. SPuRRELL mentioned 
it to you last night ? 

Und. (recovering his sang- 
FSroid). T am hardly likely to have 
heard of it from any other quarter. 

Lady Maisie. “Of course not. 
And did he tell you that ‘she was 
here, in this very house ? 

« Und. No, he never mentioned 
that. {What a‘fsingular coinci- 
dence ! 

Lady Mavsie, Yes, rather, The 
worst of it is that the foolish girl 
seems to have heard that he wasa 
guest here, and jumped to the 
conclusion that he had ceased to 
care for her ; so she revenged her- 
self*by a desperate flirtation with 
some worthless wretch she met in 
the Housekeeper’s Rcom, whose flattery and admiration, I’m very 
much afraid, have completely turned her head ! 

Und. (uncomfortably). Ah, well, she must learn to’ forget him, 
and no doubt, in time—— How wonderful the pale sunlight, is on 
that yew hedge! . 

Lady Maisie. You are not very sympathetic! I should not have 
told you at all, only I wanted to show you that if poor Mr. SPURRELL 
did innocently usurp your place, he may have lost—— But I see 
all this only bores you. 

Und. Candidlvy, Lady Marste, I can’t affect a -very keen interest 
the—er—gossip of the Housekeeper’s Room. Indeed I am rather 
surprised that vow should condescend to listen to— 

Lady Maisie (to herself). This is really too much! (Aloud.) It 
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mere pacuered ee a I a ** condescending”? in taking an 
interest 1n a pretty and wayward girl who happens to be my maid. 
But then I’m not a Democrat, Mr. | te s 


Bratr. 


Und. I—I’m afraid you construed my remark as a rebuke ; which 


it was not at all intended to be. 


Lady Maiste. It would have been rather uncalled for if it had been, 
(Observing his growing uneasiness.) I’m afraid you 


= Und. I—er—moderately so. (Zo himself.) There’s a female 
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figure coming down the terrace steps. It’s horribly like—— But that 
must be my morbid fancy ; still, if I can get Lady MatstK away, just 
in case—— (Aloud.) D—don’t you think sitting still becomes a 
little—er— monotonous after a time? Couldn't we— 

[ He rises, spasmodically. 

Lady Maisie (rising too). Certainly ; we have sat here quite long 
enough. It is time we went back. 

_ Und. (to himself). We shall meet her! and I’m almost sure 
it’s—— I must prevent any—— (Aloud.) Not back, Lady Maistre! 
‘You—you promised to show me the orchid-house—you did, indeed ! 

Lady Maisie. Very well; we can go in, if you care about orchids. 
It’s on our way back. 

Und. (to himself). This is too awful! It zs that girl Pariirpson. 
She is looking for somebody! Me! (Aloud.) On second thoughts, 
I don’t think I do care to see the orchids. I detest them; they are 
weird unnatural extravagant things. Let us turn back and see if 
there are any snowdrops on the lawn behind that hedge. I love the 
snowdrop, it is so trustful and innocent, with its pure green- 
veined Do come and search for snowdrops ! 

Lady Maisie. Not just now. I think—(as she shields her eyes 
with one hand)—I’m not quite sure yet—but I rather fancy that 
must be my maid at the other end of the walk. 

Und. (eagerly). I assure you, Lady Maisie, you are quite mis- 
taken. Not the least like her! 

Lady Maisie (astonished). Why, how can you possibly tell that, 
without having seen her, Mr. BLarr ? 

Und. I—I meant—— You described her as ‘‘ pretty,”’ you know. 
This girl is plain—distinetly plain ! 

Lady Maisie. 1 don’t agree at all. However, it certainly is 
PuIireson, and she seems to have come out in search of me; so 
I had better see if she has any message. 

Und, She hasn't. I’m postive she hasn’t. She—she wouldn’t 
walk like that if she had. (In feverish anxiety.) Lady Matsrg, shall 
we turn back? She—she hasn’t seen us vet / 

Lady Maisie. Really, Mr. Bratz! I don’t quite see why I should 
run away from my own maid! ... What is it, PHILLIPSON ? 

[ She advances to meet PHILLIPSON, leaving UNDERSHELL behind, 
motionless. 

Und. (to himself). It’s all over! That confounded girl recog- 
nises me. I saw herjface change! She’ll be jealous, [| know she ’ll 
be jealous—and then she’ll tell Lady Maisie everything! ... I 
wish to Heaven I could hear what she is saying. Lady MaIsim seems 
agitated....I—I might stroll gently on and leave them; but it 
would look too like running away, perhaps. No, I’ll stay here and 
face it out, likea man! I won’t give up just yet. (He sinks imply 
upon the bench.) After all, I’ve been in worse holes than this since 
I came into this infernal place, and I’ve always managed to scramble 
out—triumphantly, too! If she will only give me five minutes alone, 
I know I can clear myself; it isn’t as if I had done anything to be 
ashamed of... .She’s sent away that girl. She seems to be expect- 
ing me to come to her. . . . I—I suppose I'd better. 

[He rises with effort, and goes towards Lady MAIsIE with a 
jaunty unconsciousness that somehow has the air of stopping 
short just above the knees. 


COUNTING NOSES. 


BETWEEN nose and nose a strange 
contest arose 

Concerning the smells from a 
brewery. \ [their foes 
Some thought them like Eau de Cologne, whilst 
Denounced them as sickly and sewery. [Cologne, 
'Twixt the Rhine, which (see CoLERIDGE) washes 

And that sweet °‘ Cologne water ’”’ that scents it, 
How now shall the difference truly 
be known ? [resents it ! 
Strange comparison! Reason 


Hig) “wail 7 7 - Oh! what zs an odour, and what is 
AT TATE a stink” ? dub it.) 

— = 4 _.(As the outspoken schoolboy will 

Fares If man’s nose is asked to decide, 


LT 


THN ty. peeae es well, I think, 
Xie Lar» In puzzlement pure man must— 
rub it! 


If the fragrance of ‘‘ grains” will to some suggest drains, 
And to others bright Bendemeer’s roses, 

Sanitation’s big problem a puzzle remains, 
Since it all seems a question of noses. 


New Drrecror to Royat CoLLEcE or Mosic.—‘* Who would 
succeed Sir Georce Grove?” that was the question. The answer 
to the inquiry was, ‘‘Who but Parry?” Whereupon Huperr 
Parry was appointed. Now, all music at the College, of whatever 
nationality, will be taught @ la mode de Parry. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


ae Be are disposed to deny to;Mr. GuapsTonE a sense of 
humour. They will surely reconsider their judgment in view of 
the fact that the late Premier made the author of Work and Wages 
(Lonemans) a Lord-in-waiting to the QureN. The volume contains 
eee infhandy form a series 
of addresses and papers 
spoken and written by 
ord BRASssEY during the 
last quarter of a century. 
They disclose profound 
knowledge, not only of the 
principles that underlie 
the connection between 
Work and Wages, but of 
the everyday practices 
that sometimes control it. 
Throughout, the book is 
marked by a broad spirit 
and statesmanlike view 
which, if more common, 
would make strikes much 
more uncommon, As Mr. 
Grorce Howe. in his 
introduction points out, 
es when in 1869 the young 
member for Hastings (not yet Lord Brassry) addressed the House of 
Commons on the subject of Trade Unions there were very few members 
who knew anything about the subject, except that they did not like 
it. Mr. Brassey, the son of one of the greatest employers of labour 
of the day, had the breadth of mind to recognise the right of industrial 
organisation representing labour, and lived to see the ban against 
trades unions removed by the House of Commons. The book is, my 
Baronite says, the most valuable contribution to the intricate 
question discussed of any recently published. Truly a most remark- 
able work for an ex-lord-in-waiting. We shall next hear of Mr. 
‘*Bopsy’’? SPENCER coming out with a treatise on the Solar 
Parallax. 

** With delight,” writes a young Baronite. ‘‘ the ordinary schoolboy 
turns from even Old Atsop’s words of wisdom to the ever-blissful 
fascinations of cowboys, Red Indians, and all the untrammelled 
pleasures of ranch life which are to be met with in following The 
Great Cattle Trail, by Epwarp 8. Extis (Cassett & Co.); and 
certainly life appears very, so very interesting, when you can be a 
hero with Buffalo Bill effect.”’ 

Five Stars in a Little Pool, by Ep1ItTH CARRINGTON (CASSELL & Co.), 
suggests lives and billiards, but that is the wrong cue to give, except 
that it is five little stories in black on white, ‘* red’’ is added when 
you ’ve finished the book. 

CassELL & Co. evidently, or, says a Baronite fresh from school, 
** Ovidently ”? put a new construction on ‘‘ Ars est celare Artem,” 
for in their Magazine of Art it is clearly shown not only what Art 
does but how it does it. The etchings and photogravures are charm- 
ing. There is a capital article on stage costumes, and among them 
is found the original idea out of which the fashionable Serpentine 
dance was twirlingly evolved. 

Most little people will be much amused by the waggish tale of 
Toby, by Ascorr R. Horr. He is not of course Mr. Punch’s 
‘*Toby,” cela va sans dire. There cannot be two Tobies. It is 
‘“ Toby or not Toby,” and there is no ‘‘ question” about it. This 
Toby, to whom the Toby never stood godfather, gives us the benefit 
of his amusing opinions. He is brought out by Innzs (& Co.), and is 
pe of the daintiest dogs in the Dainty Book Series, So much for 

oby. 

Any who read the first series of Eighteenth Century Vignettes, by 
AvstTIN Dosson; will eagerly welcome a second series issued by the 
same publishers, Messrs. CHatro AND Winpus. Of all writers at 
work to-day, Mr. Austrn Donson is most profoundly steeped in the 
literary essence of the Eighteenth Century, and is most successful in 
reproducing its flavour. In writing about Swirr, RicHarnpson, 
Dr. JoHNnson, or the topography of HumMpHREY CLINKER (a learned, 
yet most mellow disquisition), he does not condescend to the easily- 
acquired trick of introducing archaic words, or inverting sections of 
phrases with which we are familiar in the works of some other 
artists on the same broad pavement. Yet, withal, there is in the 
literary style of these pleasant chats round about the old writers, 
booksellers and bookbuyers, a certain distinct Eighteenth Century 
flavour. So intimate is Mr. Dosson with the ways, the personal 
appearance, the dress, the daily environment, and the little gestures 
of the more or less mighty dead, that he is able to recall them to 
startlingly vivid life. His picture of Swirt writing to StretLa from 
his bed in the back room of a first floor in Bury Street, St. James’s, is 
a masterpiece of live portraiture. 
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Hypatia Roland (to the Brown’s Parlourmaid), ‘‘CauL ME A HANSOM, PLEASE.” 


Cadby. ‘I’M GoING youR WAY, Miss RoLaNpn, 


“ALL’S WELL!” 
A DoET. 
Re-arranged ( for Lion and Bear) after Dibden. 


[‘* Several Russian newspapers publish articles 
. .. declaring that an Anglo-Russian understand- 
ing would be of enormous advantage to the respec- 
tive interests of the two nations, besides promoting 
European peace.” — Times. ] 

Spoken. 

Russian Bear (with effusion). Now this is 
really delightful! 

British Lion (cordially). Most charming, 
I’m sure! 

R. Bear. What I’ve longed for for ages! 

B. Inon. What I’ve wished for centuries ! 

R. Bear, Strange how long we have been 
separated by pure prejudice! 

B. Iion. Though our respective dens are 
so conveniently situated for mutual calls, and 
genial interchange of love and liquor ! 

. Bear. Why, I like you zmmensely, now 
I see you near, 

B. Lion, And I’m enormously taken with 
you, at close quarters. 

_ &. Bear, You have little of the Lion but 
its magnanimous courage. 

B. Inon, And you have nothing of the 
Bear but its skin. 

R. Bear, The kind things you have been 
saying about me lately have quite touched 
me. 

B. Lion. Don’t mention it. You deserved 
’em all. Delighted to render any little civili- 
ties to a near neighbour, especially in time of 
trouble. 

(much moved), A thousand 
Leo! Let me embrace you. No 
longer afraid of my hug, are you ? 

B. Lion. Not a bit of it! Oh! this is 
something like a ‘‘ Russian Advance!!!” 


WE MIGHT GO TOGETHER.” 


R. Bear. And this is indeed a right 
‘* British Greeting !'! !” . 

B.* Lion (aside).” Wonder what the Gallic 
Chanticleer thinks of this / 

Bear (aside). Fancy the Teutonic 
Eagle eyes us a leetle jealously. 

B. Inon (aloud). Well, let us meet often, 
Bruin, and talk things over amicably. 

R. Bear (aloud). We will, Leo, we will. 
Ah! what a pity we didn’t know each other 
before ! 

B. Inon. Yes, indeed. However, All’s 
well that ends well ! 

R. Bear, ‘* All’s Well!’? Ah! Cue for 
song! Let us warble! 


They sing :— 


Converted (rather late than soon), 
We peace proclaim,—thrice blessed boon ! 
We meet, as friends, on common ground ; 
On sentry go no more tramp round ; 
And should our footsteps haply stray, 
Where treaties mark the warded way,— 

** Who goes there ?”’— 

Stranger quickly tell,— 
‘* A friend!” 


‘*The word! ” 
“ Comrades !”’ 
‘“Art’s WELL! ” 


Or, steaming on the briny deep, 
Watch each on each we scarce need keep 
From off the ironclad’s steel deck, 
Lest mutual foes meet common wreck, 
Lord, no! Ifa strange hull draw near, 
A friendly voice salutes each ear. 

** What cheer ? ”— 


“ Above!” Ho, brother, :,uickly tell !— 
ve! 


** Below!” 
‘© Messmates !”? 
**AtL’s WELL!!!” 
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Miss Roland, ‘‘ Two HANSOMS, PLEASE!” 


1st Stinger (crescendo). A-a-a-a-a-bore ! 
2nd Singer (diminuendo), 
Be-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-Low ! ! 
Tutti ( fortissimo), A-A-A-A-LL’S WELL!.! 
[‘‘So mote it be!” adds M7. P.] 


OLLENDORFIAN, 
(Example of the Very Latest French Exercise.) 


Ovr neighbour has many Colonies. The 
Colonies of our neighbour are very productive. 
Why should we not have (some) productive 
Colonies? The cock is more valiant than the 
lion. Let us send the Ambassador to the bad 
Queen. The bad Queen has pulled the nose 
of the Ambassador. She is very obstinate, 
but she is not very amiable. The soldiers, 
the sailors, the ships, the stores, and the 
ammunition will soon arrive. The island has 
a very good soil, but not a very good climate. 
Why have the soldiers and the sailors not 
yet marched to the capital? Because the 
soldiers and the sailors have all got the fever. 
Why have they got the fever? Because our 
neighbour is wicked. Does it rain like this 
every day? Yes, it rains every day in the 
wet season. Which, then, is the dry season 
in the island? There is no dry season in the 
island. It is right to live for glory. There 
is much glory in shooting barbarians. When 
the island is conquered, who will go and live 
in it? My tailor, my butcher, my wife’s 
mother (the mother of my wife), and all my 
creditors, I hope, will go and live init. We 
are not so rich as we once were. Why are 
we not so rich as we once were? Because we 
have spent all our money in trying to have 
big Colonies like our neighbour. If our 
neighbour is so wicked, why should: we 
imitate him? He is only wicked because he 
has (the) big Colonies. 
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“ALL’S WELL!” 


Britisu Lion ann Russtan Buar (together). |‘ WHAT A PITY WE DIDN’T KNOW EACH OTHER BEFORE!” 
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AND GALLANTRY. 


First ’Arry. ‘‘ HAY, woT’s THIS ’ERE ROSEBERY A TORKIN’ ABAAT ? 
A GOIN’ TO DO AWY WITH THE LorpDs!” 

Second’ Arry (more of a Don Juan than a Politician). ‘‘Do AWY WITH THE ’OLE BLOOMIN’ LOT 
o’ LorpDs, IF HE LIKES, AS LONG AS HE DON’T DO AWY WITH THE LipIEs!” 


BLEss’D IF HE AIN’T 


TALK A LA MODE DE LONDRES. 


Scene—Interior of a Suburban Railway 
Carriage. Brown, JoNES and RoBINsSON 
discovered reading papers. 

Brown. Wonderful this war between China 
and Japan. And all arising out of the Corea. 
By the way, where is the Corea? 

Jones. Oh, close to Port Arthur. 
you seen the maps in the paper ? 

Brown. Yes, but they begin, so to speak, in 
the middle. Of course I know where the Corea 
is for about a hundred wiles all round, but 
what’s beyond ? 

Robinson (looking over the top of his eve). 
I fancy Russia. That’s evidently why the 
Russians took such an interest in the row. 
You see, of course, they want an entrance into 
the Mediterranean from the Black Sea, and if 
the Corea were definitely annexed by the 
Japanese, what would become of Sebastopol ? 


Haven’t 


Brown. Why, youare thinking of the Crimea. | 


Robinson. I suppose I am. 


[ Resumes the reading of his paper. / 


Jones, But still the Russians do take an in- 
terest in the quarrel. 


Or rather did; for, now | 
‘that the Muscovites are on such excellent 


terms with us, it doesn’t much matter what 
happens. 

Brown. Of course not. Such good taste of 
the Czar to make the Prince a Colonel of the 
Kiel Hussars, and saying, too, that his bride 
was English, not German. The new Emperor 
thoroughly appreciates the value of an English 
alliance. And you see France, too, wants to 


| 


| could Lord Palmerston. 


join it. 

Jones. Then that will put everything right 
about Egypt, Madagascar, and Afghanistan. 

Robinson (emerging from his paper). I never 
could see the use of the Suez Canal. No more 
And couldn’t we get 
to ot quite as quickly by the Pacific Rail- 
way 

Brown (doubtfully). 1 think not; although, of 
course, it shortens the route to Australia. I 
fancy it wouldn’t help us much with Egypt. 

Jones. Why, the Pacific Railway is in Canada 
—isn’t it? 

Robinson. I suppose it is. 

. [Returns to the perusal of his paper. 

Brown. Not that the Pacific Railway isn’t 

useful. You see, the Americans are waking 


an and even proposed to intervene in the 
Chino-Japanese controversy. That shows they 
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haye abandoned the old policy of keeping 
themselves to themselves. 

Jones. Of course that’s impossible, 
You see that while we are so violently 
in favour of free trade, we must take an 
interest in transatlantic politics. 

Brown. Yes, there is a good deal in 
what you say, and I suppose on account 
fe ie fall in silver we all must be care- 

ul. 

Robinson (emerging from his paper). 
Perhapsit is connected with bi-metallism. 

[Train enters tunnel, and im the 
rattle the talk subsides. 


THE NOVELIST’S VADE MECUM. 


(Compiled by a Publisher with strong views 
on the Sulyect.) 


Question. Which do you prefer—a 
novel in three volumes, or in one single 
tome ? 

Answer. That isa matter that entirely 
depends upon terms. 

Q. Then you are indifferent as to 
length ? 

4*A. In everything save the figures of a 
cheque. 

Q. But is not Art your first considera- 
tion ? 

A. Certainly, when it leads to a sub- 
stantial balance at my bankers. 

Q. Then you write forzyour living ? 

A. Certainly, or I shouldn’t Jive at all. 

Q. Which do you prefer—a story pro- 
duced in parts, or a story published as 
a whole? 

A, Again a question of terms. Still, if 
remuneration is equal, sketches of charac- 
ter are easier than construction of plot. 

Q. When is the latter necessary ? 

A. When the novel is written for a 
serial, and is published with the standing 
announcement (frequently repeated), ‘*to 
be continued in our next.”’ 

Q. Is it difficult to sketch character ? 

A. Not if you do not mind irritating 
your friends and driving your foes into 
lunacy. 

Q. How do you irritate your friends? 

A. By reproducing in an amusing 
manner their peculiarities. 

Q. And how do you madden your foes? 

A, By passing them over in a dead 
silence, and sternly refusing to recognise 
their existence. 

Q. How should you treat your contem- 
poraries ? 

A. If you appreciate your work at its 
proper (that is to say, your own) value, 
you will not admire contemporaries. 

Q. And what will you say of authors 
of the past ? 

A. That it is fortunate that they did 
live in the past, as they certainly do not 
exist in the present, and will certainly 
not revive in the future. 

Q. How should you criticise a contem- 
porary’s novel ? 

A. If you are sure of his influencing 
a criticism of your own work favourably, 
praise his romance sky high. If he is, 
from a reviewer's point of view, a neglig- 
able quantity, why, treat him on that 
basis. 

Q. Then what is your motto ? 

A, ‘* Nothing for nothing.” 

Q. Do you consider a novelist’s Jife the 
best possible form of existence ? 

A. I should say yes if I did not know 
of a form of existence to be even better. 

Q. And what is that ? 

A. Inheriting a fortune, putting your 
hands in your pockets, and for the rest 
of your life doing nothing. 
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PREHISTORIC PEEPS. 


A LITTLE CovERT SHOOTING. 
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AMARKE, O! 
(By an Usher.) 


WirH weary brain I hear again 
The drowsy urchins stam- 


mer, O, 
From mensa down through 
every noun [mar, O! 


That’s in the Latin gram- 
And when declensions pall, 
why then, 
The exercise to vary, O, 
I bid them show how well they 
know 
My sweet, 
Amare, O! 


‘** Amo, amas,—I love a lass,” 
Herdainty nameis Nancy,0O, 
And none but she shall ever be 
The darling of my fancy, O! 
Amavi—well, in love I fell, 
And sure twas no vagary, O, 
For since that day I’ve learnt 
the way 
To conjugate Amare, 0! 


sweet verb, 


I whisper now, ‘‘ Ama, Love 
thou! ” ; re 
Amongst the fields of bar- N 
ley, O, ge 
And Nance replies, with ie 
brimming eyes, 
“IT love, I love thee, 


CHARLIE, O!”’ 
Amo, ama, the livelong day 
I?ll teach my winsome 
fairy, O, 
For hasnotsheresolved with me 
To conjugate Amare, O ? 


i 


THE CHRONICLES OF A RURAL PARISH. 


IV.—ELECTIONEERING. 


WHATEVER my wife may think about my public meeting, and 
whatever I may feel ab ut it myself, one thing is quite certain—that 
it_ has left Mudford a very different village from what it found it. 
When I commenced my great efforts in the cause of citizenship 
there was apathy and ignorance amongst the ‘‘ idiots’’—as my friend 
Miss Part. Burtr insists on calling the villagers. Things travel 
quickly nowadays, and at the present moment we are all ablaze with 
the excitement of electioneering. 

I ought to say at once that I have taken as yet no steps in my own 
candidature. I feel that, after the part I have played in the great 
Drama of Village Home Rule, the next move ought to come from 
a grateful and appreciative peasantry. In point of fact, I have been 
expecting every day, every hour almost, a deputation to ask me to 
allow myself to be put in nomination—I fancy that’s the correct 
phrase. So far the deputations have been as conspicuous by their 
absence since the meeting as they were annoying by their frequency 
before. Another curious fact I have noticed in this. Weare to have 
a Parish Council of seven. Thus far I have heard of exactly seven 
candidates and no more. This means that when I am nominated, as 
I shall be, of course, by all sections of the community (for I feel in 
my inward heart that 1t will be ‘‘ all right on the night’’), there will 
be only one candidate too many. Who will be the unsuccessfal one ? 
I wonder! 

Of the seven candidates, I should first mention Mrs. LerHam 
Havitt and Mrs. ARBLE Marcu. Both of these ladies have started 
a vigorous campaign, and—mirabile dictu! (it makes one feel so 
literary to introduce every now and again a tag of Latin)—are 
running amicably together. At a Parliamentary election it’s a case 
of war to the knife, but now the lion lies down with the lamb; not 
that, for one single instant, would I insinuate that either is a lion, 
or, for the matter of that, a lamb. I should be ashamed to be so 
familiar. Mrs, Havirr’s placards are everywhere on the walls. The 
e‘fect of contrasts is at times surprising. For instance— 


Use BANANA Soap 


LerHam Havirr 
FOR THE PARISH CoUNCIL. 


Mrs. ArpLE Manrcn is no less enterprising, and has purple appeals 
to you to vote for ‘‘the March of Progress,’ and ‘*the March of 
Ideas.’ It may be very funny, but I have no patience with making 
a joke of such a serious matter. No one, at any rate, can ever 
accuse me of being intentionally funny. 
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CAUTION. 


The Mojor. ‘‘Don’T You LIKE LiquEuRS, Mrs, JINKS?” 
Mrs. Jinks. ‘* YES; BUT THEY MAKE ONE SO UNRESERVED !” 
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AD JOVEM PLUVIUM. 


[‘‘Ju Plu has been in his best 
form lately.’”—Sporting Paper.| 


EncLanp farewell, when 
showers of rain 
From dewy eve to dawn pour, 
I fly across the heaving main 
To Aden or to Cawnpore. 


The deep floods hide my native 
land, : 
No more as land I rank it, 
I envy on some foreign strand 


The brown man in his 
blanket. 
Through sandy deserts he may 
roam, : 
But bright suns shine for 
him there, home 


And if he wants to reach his 
He never has to swim there. 


There would I dwell, away, 
away Pree: 

I fly, these floods disdaining, 

Where Jupiter can rule the day 


Without a thought of rain- 
ing. 


Sone To BE SUNG AT THE RE- 
CEPTION OF M. ALPHONSE Dav- 
DET (when he comes, and may 
it be soon!).—‘* We all love 
‘ Jack’ 77) 


For GramMMARIANS. — The 
latest Oxymoron ;—the new 
Pianist, Herr SavEr, playing 
a ‘* suite.” 


It is announced from the Hall that the Squire has very kindly 
consented to stand ; the Vicar follows his neighbour’s example, and 
will no doubt be returned, if for nothing else, as a compliment to his 
two charming daughters. (I think I must ask them to canvass for 
me when I come out. My wife declares she won't, and that she 
won’t let my girls either.) That makes four candidates. The 
other three are BLacK Bos and two of his mates, who are claiming 
support as the ‘* People’s Three.” ; 

And now comes, perhaps, the mest extraordinary thing of all— 
their programme! I tind that it is full of the most (so-calied) 
advanced ideas, but that the plank which seems to be the most 
attractive is ‘* Free Trout-fishing!”’ I confess I could hardly 
believe my own eyes when I read it. In the first place, it seemed so 
farcical. In the second place, the only trout-fishing in the neigh- 
bourhood happens to belong to ME! What’s more, I dont see any 
way out of the difficulty. {met BLack Bop a day or two ago and 
asked him how he ever got such an absurd notion into his head that 
the Parish Council had anything to do with trout-fishing. ‘* It’s all 
right, Mr. WINKINS,”’ said he, ‘* just remember what Section 8 says.” 
I said nothing at the time, because I thought as a fact that that section 
referred to Boards of Guardians. When 1 looked atthe Act, sure enough 
I read, as being one of the powers possessed by the Parish Council— 

““(e) To utilise any well, spring, or stream within their parish”? ....- 


I read no more. I had read enough. How any Parliament can 
ever have dared to insert such a monstrous section I cannot under- 
stand. Butthereitis. ‘‘ Free trout-fishing!’’ Well—there ought 
to be someone on the Parish Council to defend the rights of property. 
I shall be the man. 

Next Tuesday the Parish Meeting in the Voluntary Schoolroom at 
7.30. It cannot fail to be an eventful night. 


Room-attics. 
[‘‘ Madame Parti caught cold in a damp artist’s room.”— Weekly Paper.] 


O moist, unpleasant artist, you were surely overbold [eold. 
When your rheum—(corrected spelling)—gave our nightingale a 
When thermometers are falling you ’ll discover to your cost 
That a singer who has started damp is bound to be a ‘‘ frost.” 


Not A Goop Namx.—It came out in the Harprne-Cox divorce 
suit that ‘‘McNas” was the Scotch equivalent in hotel visitors’ 
books for ‘‘Smirn”’ or ‘‘Jonzs.” It may be equivalent, but it 
isn’t good for ‘‘ McNas”’ ; as where SmitH and Jongs might get off, 
the Scotchman would be ‘* McNabb’d.” 
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IMPRESSIONS. 


(CONTINUED.) 


attered senses! WhereamI? In Pitti Palace. 
Probably on forbidden ground. I hear footfall 
—descending. Perhaps it may be one of the officials, and I shall be 
caught in the act of attempting to enter the royal attics ! What would 
bethe punishment? Death, or penal servitude? The gallows or the 
galleys? Have happily several one-lira notes in my pocket. If these 
. x are not sufticient, five lire, or even ten— 
iy pe, } X \\) But I shall see what sort of man he is. 
}°>7\ Perhaps a few coppers would be enough. 
iy ay) At this moment the obstruction descends, 
\\\Gq/ and I discover that he is a fat German 
tourist. 


FIRST 


Let me collect my 
On narrow staircase. 


eating or drinking. Perhaps, if I were to 
remind him of drink, after he has spent hours in a dry, hot gallery, 
it would not tend to conciliate him. Therefore muster up the half- 
dozen words of his awful language which years of anxious study have 
enabled me to master in all their complexities of gender, number, 
cease, declension, conjugation, agreement, government, &c.—not for- 
getting the exceptions—and, taking off my hat, ask him if this is the 
entrance to the galleries. ‘' Ja wohl,” says he. And moreover if I 

o up these stairs to the top. ‘‘Ja wohl,” says he again. Em- 
boldeaed by his courteous affability, I remark that the staircase is 
very narrow. ‘‘ Ja wohl,” says he, for the third time, and passes 
on. A very interesting conversation with an intelligent foreigner in 
a country where we are both strangers. There is nothing like travel 
toenlargethe mind. Besides, one learns so much of foreign languages 
when one hears the varied idioms and phrases of the natives. 

Thus meditating I arrive at the top of the ladder. What a smell 
of paint! They are evidently doing up the palace. Tura along a 
passage about two feet wide—how that German got through it 
has puzzled me ever since—and find myself in a magniticent 


studio, filled with painters, easels, palettes and canvases, and 


with the smell of paint. That German deceived me. I have 
come to the wrong place after all. Am just about to apologise 
and retreat when I perceived a fine old master on the wall. Peeping 
amongst the painters, easels, palettes, and canvases, perceive 
other old masters, almost entirely hidden by the various erections of 
the students. At this moment an official rings a small bell. Ask 
him if I may be permitted to look at some of the pictures on the 
walls, if it would not be interfering with the painters. ‘* Certainly, 
signore,”’ says he. And ask him where the Pitti Gallery is. ‘‘It is 
here,” says he. What? Ihave reached it at last! But how ean 
one see anything when the whole place is choked up with these 
execrable modern copies and the apparatus to support them? How- 
ever, I will see what I can now that I have got here. Happily the 
daylight will last for at least another hour. ‘‘ But,” continues the 
official, as I meditate, ‘‘it is now four o'clock. The gallery is 
closed.”’ A First IvpREssIonist, 


x 


JOHN BULL A LA RUSSE. 


Tue Novosti and other St. Petersburg papers favour 
the notion of an Anglo-Russian entente cordiale. We 


shall have to adapt our conversation to our new friends. 
As thus :— 


Scene—The Strand. a R. and L, two quondam 
Yockneys. 

i Why, there’s young Woratorr!... Ihardly knew 

4) || Y%, little pigeon, in that fur shuba! 

V5 || |, _ Zzzdrrravstv—I mean, be in good health, Gospodin 

fi }) DxopowIsky, how do you live on? 

AY, What dollive on? Why, vodka mostly, now that 
zy we've all turned Muscovites, 
a going, [van IvanovitcH ? 

I’m off to call on the Punchski Redaktor, at 10, Bouverieskaya Ulitsa 
Why, so am I! let’s hire a droshki 
Khorosh6—execuse my sneezing! ... 

the Punchskoye Bureau. What’s the fare? two roubles ? oh, non- 

Es ote shall have fifty kopeks, and ten more for tea-money ! 

ra an een those bells are, tinkling in the duga over 
Yes, but Bozhe moi! that was a near shave with that runaway 


troika, down Wellington Street! Ho it i itsi 
; ! w lucky i 
swords now to stop the traffic with. . . = vis the politely 


Hullo, the Lyceumski Theatre is closed!" 


But where are you 


Hi, izvostchik, drive us to 
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Yes, don’t you know Gospodin Irvine and Gospozha TERRY are 
on tour? : 

Oh, so they are.... Will yousmoke? Here’s a papiroska, with 
a mouthpiece! 

Thanks, I’ll finish my sweetmeats! 

Well, here we are.... What, the thief of a vanka wants more 
money? Why, we’ve only gone a verst! 

Let’s send for an ispravnik, and have him knouted!... 
got your passport ready ? : 

Yes—tchort vozmi! I mean, confound it! The dvornik here 
says the Redaktor’s too busy to see us! ‘ 

‘kaya dosada—what a bore!... Never mind; come and have 
some shtchi and pirogui at the Gaiety Restaurant! They’ve a very 
good zakuska there to whet your appetite with! 3 

All right, little brother!... I say, old man, I can’t keep this up 
much longer. Let’s chuck it and emigrate ! 

Where to? 

Oh, St. Petersburg, where they’re all talking English now, as a 
compliment to our ‘* Prints WALESKI”’ and ‘‘ Ghertsog YoRKSKI.” 

Very well. Ta-ta! do svidanya till to-morrow ! 


Have you 


AN ENGAGEMENT. 
(A Page from a Diary.) 

Monday.—Delightful news! My sister Neti is engaged to be 
married! It came upon us all as a great surprise. I never had the 
slightest suspicion that NELLIE cared twopence about old GooDBoDY 
St. Leger. He is such a staid, solemn old party, 
a regular fossilised bachelor we all thought. Not 
at all the sort of man to give way to emotions or 
to be in love. However, it’s a capital match for 
NELLIE as St. Lecer’s firm are about the largest 
accountants in the city. My wife thinks it will 
be a good thing in another way, too, as my other 
six sisters may now have achanceof going off. It 
seems that when once this kind of epidemic gets 
into a family, all the unmarried sisters go popping 
off like blazes one after another. Called with my 
wife this afternoon to congratulate NeLiiz. Rather 
a trial for the poor girl, as all sorts of female rela- 
tives had called full of enthusiasm and congratu- 
lations. GoopBopy was there (NELLIE calls him gag 
‘‘GoopIr”’) and seemed rather overwhelmed. He (gags 
went away early and didn’t kiss NELLIE. I thought * 
this funny, and chaffed NELLIE about it afterwards. ( 
She said she ’d soon make that all right. 

Tuesday.—GoopBopy is getting on. We had a family dinner at 
home to-night. He came rather late and entered the drawing-room 
with an air of great determination, marched straight up to NEeLLiEe 
and kissed her violently. It was splendidly done and we all felt in- 
clined to cheer. He kissed her again when he went away, and lin- 
gered so lung in saying good night to my mother that we all thought 
he was going to kiss her too. But he dida't. My wife said that the 
suspense of those moments was dreadful. 

Wednesday. — He has kissed my mother—on both cheeks. 
I must say the old lady tovuk it extraordinarily well, though she 
was not in the very least prepared for it. It happened at five 
oclock tea, in an interval of complete silence, and those two | 
sounding smacks simply reverberated through the room. Mother 
was quite cheerful afterwards, and spoke to NELLIE about the 
trousseau in her usual calm and collected frame of mind. Still 
I can see that the incident has made a deep impression upon her. 
My wife told Magerr it would be her turn next. 

Thursday.—It has been Macetr’s turn. Gooppopy called at 
home on his way trom the City, and set to work as soon as he got 
into the drawing-room. He first kissed Nexiie, then repeated the 
performance with my poor mother, and, finding that Macere was. 
close beside him, he kissed her on the forehead. Where will | 


this end? 
He dined at home 


Friday.—He has regularly broken loose. 
to-day, and, without a word of warning, kissed the whole family— 
my mother, Neri, Macgerz, ALIce, MaBeL, Potty, Mavup, and 
little Beta. He quite forgot he had begun with my mother, and, 
afier he had kissed Buta, got confused, and began all over again. 
At this moment my wife and I came in with Aunt CATHERINE whom 
we had brought in our carriage. Both my wife and Aunt CaTHEKINE 
tried to escape, but it was no good. He kissed them both, and was 
just advancing towards me, when the butler fortunately announced 
dinner, Matters are getting quite desperate, and we none of us 
know what ought to be done. Aunt CaTHERINE had a violent fit of 
hysterics in the spare bedroom after dinner. 


Saturday.—The engagement is broken off. A great relief. It 
has been a lesson for all of us. 


Deak TO Dustmen.—‘‘ A big, big D””—in the window. 


DecemBer 8, 1894.] 
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A TRIUMPH OF THE SCHOOL 
BOARD. 


THE collector of statistics was 
fairly posed by the attitude as- 


the imputation. He might be poor, 
but at any rate he was honest. 
‘*No, he had never been in prison.”’ 

‘* Then what are your” asked 
the collector, in a tone not entirely 


SSK 
S—— 


sumed by his visitor. The elderly 
lad (or, rather, very young man) 
had claimed admittance on the 
score that he was an ‘‘old boy” 
of the School Board. He wished 
to give his evidence anent the fate 
of the State-educated juvenile 
population. 

** And you say you are not one 
of the 547 clerks?” queried the 
collector. 

‘*No Sir, I am not. I would 
rather beg my bread from door to 
door than occupy a lofty stool from 
dawn to sundown.”’ 

‘‘And you are not one of the 
413 milkboys P”’ ; 

‘*Again, no. It has been a 
tradition in our family for cen- 
turies to avoid water, so how could 
I dabble in the milk trade?” 

‘* And you are neither an actor, 
a jockey, nor a hairdresser ? ”’ 

**[ am not,’’ was again the reply, 
couched in a tone of hauteur. 

‘* And you are not a soldier— 
one of the ten that left the School 
Board for the more or less tented 
field ?”’ 

“*T am not—nor a sailor.”’ 

Then the collector of statistics 
paused for a moment, and spoke 
with a measure of hesitation. 

‘* Youhavenot gonetothe bad?” 

ee emy 333 schoolfellows?”’ 


Then the red blood of the visi- 
tor mounted to the roots of his 
hair and suffused his cheeks with | p 
crimson. He indignantly denied 


GOING TO 
He of the Ruffled Temper, ‘ 


HaAvr-A-CRoon !” 


THE CHRONICLES OF A RURAL PARISH. 


V.—TueE ParisH MEETING. 


Mudford, December 4, 11.30 P.M. 

Tue Parish Meeting—long looked for, eagerly expected, anxiously 
anticipated—has come and gone. It has been indeed an interesting 
and eventful night. 

The meeting was called for half-past seven, and, when I reached 
the schoolroom, at two minutes before that time, the room was 

acked with parochial electors. A subdued cheer broke out as 
Tentaied: and, bowing my acknowledgments, I found my way to a 
seat in the front row, which a thoughtful overseer had reserved for 
me, his fellow overseer being stationed at the door to see that only 
those were admitted who had got on the wedding garment; or, to put 
it in a different way, whose names were on the Register. I soon saw 
that, practically, everyone was present. There were the MARCHITES, 
the Leraam Havirtires, and Brack Bos and his following, whilst 
the Vicar and the Squire were there, to lend an air of real intelligence 
and. respectability to the whole affair. It never struck me before, 
though, how dull a man the Vicar is when you see him without his 
daughters—who, of course, were not present. 

Punctually at 7.30 the overseer asked the meeting to proceed to 
elect a chairman. There was a hush of expectant silence, and then 
Brack Bos jumped up and proposed me. I had taken a great interest 
in the subject, and the tremendous amount I knew about it made me 
the most suitable person to take the chair that evening. A warm 
glow of satisfaction came over me, which deepened into a sense of 
burning joy when Mrs. Marcn seconded the motion, which was 
agreed to unanimously. 

I took the chair, and after a hurried glance at my instructions, in- 
vited nominations to be sent into me. Seven were sent in in the first 
two minutes—nominations of the seven who had previously issued 
election addresses. Then came an awful and an awkward pause. 
waited, for I had to wait for a quarter of an hour—the instructions 
told me to. It was un mauvais quart dheure. Of course I was 
waiting for my own nomination. It is a humiliating fact to have to 
record, but it did not come. Then the whole thing became clear to 


ATERSON, I’LL HAE THE LAW 0’ YE, THOUGH IT SHOULD COST ME 


free from traces of annoyance. 
‘*Surely you must be something!”’ 

‘*T am more than something !” 
returned the visitor, proudly. ‘‘I 
am unique—I am a curiosity.” 

‘* What may you be?” 

‘*T am a boy, educated by the 
School Board, who is satisfied to 
follow in the footsteps of his 
father. My father was a brick- 
layer, and I am satisfied to lay 
bricks myself.”’ 

‘* My dear Sir,” said the collec- 
tor, grasping him cordially by the 
hand, ‘‘ I congratulate you. This 
is the first time I have met a boy 
who has been satisfied to adopt 
the trade followed by his parent. 
And now you can do me a small 
favour.”” And then the collector 
engaged his guest to renovate the 
walls of his house, which (on ac- 
count of the scarcity of trained 
labour) had for many years been 
sadly out of repair. 


More Memories By DEAN 
Hore.— Weare gradually getting 
at the Hole Truth. Not a ‘deep 
Hole, but a good all-round Hole, 
and, as awhole, eminently readable 
when you have a half Holeyday 
to spare. 


SuggEstion.—Ihe Egyptian 
Hall is advertised as ‘‘ The Home 
of Mystery.”  Mightn’t the 
Lyceum be entitled, for adver- 
tisement purposes, as ‘‘ The Home 
of Miss Terry ?” 


EXTREMES. 


AS SURE’S MA NAME’sS TAMMAS 


way. I put my hand inmy pocket, and a minute before the time was 
up produced a nomination paper which I had got my gardener and 
coachman to sign. It is always well to be prepared for accidents. 

However, even bad quarters of an hour come to an end, and at the 
end of the remaining minute I announced that as I had been nominated 
myself, I could not stay in the chair. This was evidently an unex- 
pected turn, but Mrs. LerHam Havitr was equal to the occasion. 
She proposed the assistant-overseer. He was elected, declared all the 
eight nomination papers were in order, and then threw the meeting 
open to questions. 

The heckling began at once. I was the first victim over that con- 
founded Free Trout-fishing. Was I in favour of it? I said that as 
all there was belonged to me, it was obvious I could hardly be ex- 
pected to answer the question. Mrs. ARBLE Marcu and Mrs, LerTHam 
Havirr said they were prepared to use all the powers the Act con- 
ferred as to free fishing. I noticed that a curious smile lurked 
round the mouths of both, and I should have said, if I had not 
thought it to be too incredible to be true, that Mrs. Marcu almost 
winked her eye. Anyhow, the meeting cheered, and seemed satisfied. 
Buiack Bos made a long and impassioned speech, in which he called 
the Act the Charter of the Peasants’ Liberty. This, too, evoked great 
enthusiasm. Finally the questioning flickered out, no one withdrew 
their candidature, and the voting commenced. I had previously 
noticed that there were 173 electors present. My name—WINKINS— 
came last. Marvellous to relate, 173 hands were held up for each of 
the first seven candidates—for I thought it only a courteous thing to 
vote for my opponents. When my name was put, only 59 hands went 
up. It will be noticed that the total number of votes was more than 
seven times the number of votes, and no one ought to have voted 
more than seven times! The show of hands was a fraud and a 
farce, so it was only in common justice to the parish and myself 
that I should demand a poll. A poll I did demand, and we are to 
have an election on Monday week. 

When I got home I found a letter from the Local Government 
Board, referring me on the trout-fishing point to the words of the 
Act, to which accordingly I at once turned. Then I saw that the 
clause was ‘‘ to utilize any... stream within their parish .. . but so 
as not to interfere with the rights of any corporation or person...” 
I understand at last 


me; my election to the chair was a sop to console me for being |I had stopped short before at these last words, 
shunted from the Parish Council. But I was not to be febbed off in this | why Mrs. AkptE Marcu winked—for wink I now know she did. 
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2 . ~ “THE JUDGMENT OF ‘PARISH.’”’ 
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[DecrmerrR 8, 1894. 


verry 6 = 
Hodge (meditatively), ‘‘ GRocER-CHAP, PASsSON, AND VARMER, EACH ON’EM WANTIN’ TH’ APPLE. WELL,—I puNNo As I won’r HAVE A BITE AT IT MysELF!” 


DecemBER 8, 1894.] 
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Sportsman (who has given a mount to a Nervous Friend), ‘‘ LET HER HEAD GO ! 
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AND IF HE DOES—? 
LET HER Go, Man! 


CaT IF you pow rT!” 
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SHE ’LL BE A REGULAR WILD 


“THE JUDGMENT OF ‘PARISH.’” 


(A very long way after the late Lawreate’s 
Version.) 

[On December 4, every rural parish will, 
for the first time, ‘‘assemble for the purpose of 
managing, in some organised and systematic way, 
its own affairs.”—Daily News. 

‘‘ He invited them to choose men, and women 
too, who they believed would manage their parish 
affairs best.... If the leading landowner de- 
sired to have a large influence in parish affairs, 
and if he were a fit man, by all means give 
him the power; but if he was not a fit man, put 
in the agricultural labourer.’’ (Laughter and 
cheers.)—Lord Ripon at Newbury.] 


Spirit of the Good Old Times lamenteth :— 


PicturEsaue Parish, thankless-hearted 
Parish, 

Holding a pippin big as a pine-apple, 

Came up upon the fourth to judge and vote. 

Fronting the dawn he moved; his Sunday 
smock 

Draping his shoulders, and his sun-burnt 
hair 

Clustered about his forehead, freshly oiled ; 

And his cheek brighten’d as a cheek will 
brighten 

After brisk towel friction ; and my heart 

Misgave me as to what might be his game. 


He smiled, and opening out his horny palm, 

aay me the fruit of long, fierce party 
fight, 

The Power-Pippin, and what time I look’d, 

And listen'd, his full-flowing river of specch 


Came heavy on my heart. 
‘¢ Wha’ cheer old ’Ooman ! 


Old frump o’ the Old Times as fules ca’d good, 
Just twig this fruit! It’s gotten to be given 
‘To the most fit.’ At present thof, ’tis mie, 
And I’ll consider ere I pairt wi’ un!” 


And added ‘‘ This wur cast upon the board 

By Fow1er when the full-faced M.P. lot 

Ranged in the Halls of Stephen; wheerupon 

Hee 208; with question unto whom ’twere 

ue; 

But artful ’Enzry quickly settled that, 

Delivering this to me by t’ common voice 

Selected oompire. Passon cooms to-day, 

Varmer, an’ Grocer-chap, demanding each 

This fruit as ‘fittest.’ Ho! ho! ho !—to 
Me!!! 

Ne’er thought to see sic spoort till Latter 
Lammas! 

Squoire will look on as red as any fox, 

An’ as fur Passon’s missus,—grutherem- 
grouts! 

Wunt she fume foinely ? 

\ Ye’d best stand asoide ; 
Hide your old-farrant face behind yon ellum, 
Hear all, and see your Parish judge the nobs!”’ 


’Twas as hesaid. To woo his voice they came, 
Humble they came to that smooth rustic 
sward, 
And at their feet the daisies seemed to droop 
At the un-English, strange, new-fangledness 
Of such a notion as for Church, and Land, 
And Trade to ‘‘ tuck their tuppennies in” to 
—what? 
This rustic Parish, once their humble slave 
Now their authoritative arbiter, 
And chuckling critic. 
Fools to Parish make 
Proffer of plenteous power, ample rule 
Unquestion’d, overflowing revenue 
Wherewith to embellish village state and 
make 
The rustic home a rural paradise. 
What tommy-rot it is! 
So ‘‘ Passon’’ says 
(In sleeker language, be it understood), 
But offers him fair creeds and catechisms, 


And nice long sermons, and benevolent doles ; 
Tendance in sickness, help at marriage-tiine, 
A ‘‘ gentlemanly presence,” crowning boon!|— 
At church a happy place—in the free seats, 
Behind the pillar, with undying bliss — 

In knowledge of True-Blue Supremacy. 


He ceased, and Parish held the costly fruit 
More closely cuddled. 
‘* Varmer ”’ next spake out. 
5 oe know me, HopgE: I woo you not with 
gifts. 
Long generations have not altered me, 
And Parish Meetings shall not. Trust your 


boss, 
They ’re bosh, lad! Judge thou me by what 


I am, 

And you will find me fittest. But allow 
Those dashed Rad agitators to upset 
Our old relations, fill your mind with fudge 
Concerning healthier homes and higher wage, 
And it’s all up with England, Me—and You ! 
Tip me the Pippin!” 

Parish cocked a snook, 
And held the apple tighter. 

As for him, 

The sleek mild grocer, Parish shut him up 
Almost ’ere he had spoken. ‘‘I promise thee 
A good cheap article and lots of tick——” 
But Parish said, ‘‘ Talk not to me of tick! 
I shall not need ’un wi my whacking wage, 
And ‘ overflowing revenue’ ; new cottage, 
Allotment patch, three acres and a coo, 
And a’ the rest 0’ ’t. As for this here Pippin, 
I’ve grupped at last, ’tis mine, an’ I dunno 
As I won't have first bite at’un mysel? !” 


He spoke and laughed. I shut my eyes in fear, 
But when I look’d, Parish had raised his hand. 
And 1 beheld the Parson’s angry eyes, 

The Farmer’s furious glance, and, weazel-like, 
The glittering of the Grocer-man’s amaze. 


a 


LYRE AND LANCET. 
(A Story in Scenes.) 
PART XXIII.—SHRINKAGE.  . 
Scene XXXIII.—The Yew Walk. 


hy Matste (to herself, as she watches UNDERSHELL approaching). 

nee tals he erties vet what does he mean by smiling at me ike 
that? (Aloud, coldly.) I am sorry, Mr. Buatr, but I must leave 
you to finish your stroll alone; my maid has just told me—— ; 

Undershell (vehemently). Lady Matsix, I ask you, in common fair- 
ness, not to iudge me until you have heard my version. You will 
not allow the fact that I’travelled down here in‘the ‘same compart- 
ment with your maid, PHILLIPsSoON—— : 

Lady Maisie (wide-eyed). The same! Butwe came by that train. 
I thought you missed it ? 

Und. I—I was not so fortu- 
nate. It'is rather a long and 
complicated story, but—— 

Lady Maisie. I’m afraid I 
really can’t listen to you now, 
Mr. Brare, after what I have 
heard from PuiLLipson—— 

Und. I implore you not to go 
without hearing both sides. Sit 
downagain—if‘only for aminute. 
I feel confident that I can explain 
everything satisfactorily. 

Lady’ Maisie (sitting down). 
T can’t imagine what there is to 
explain—and really I ought, if 
PHILLIPSON—— 

Und. You know what’ maids 
are, Lady Matste. They em- 
broider. Unintentionally, [dare- 
say, but still, they do embroider. 

Lady Maistre (puzzled). She 
is very clever at mending lace, 
I ‘know, though what that has 
to do with it—— 

Und. Listen to me, Lady 
Maistzr. I came to this house 
| at your bidding. Yes, but for 
your written appeal, I should 
have treated the invitation I re- 
ceived from your Aunt with 
silent contempt. Had I obeyed 
my first impulse and ignored 
it, I should have been spared 
humiliations and _ indignities 
which ought rather to* excite 
your pity than—than any other 
sensation. Think—try to realise 
what my feelings must have been 
when I found myself expected 
by the butler here to sit down 
to supper with him and the 
upper servants in the House- 
keeper’s Room ! 

Lady Maisie (shocked). Oh, 
Mr, Buarr! Indeed, I had no 
—— Youweren’t really! How 
could they? What dzd you say? 

Und, (haughtily). I believe 1 
let him know my opinion of the 
snobbery of: his employers in 
treating ai guest of theirs so 
oe eeily. 

_ Lady Maisie (distressed). But s —sur ‘ 
that ‘my Uncle and Aunt Oe einer Yon Sonlty ar 

Und.’ What else could I suppose under the circumstances? It is 
true I ‘have since learnt that I was mistaken in this particular 
ne a ae I ei ut Peet of the ingrained content you 

ocrats have for all’ j isi ir i = 
Se aien of Bie eee by exercising their intellect— the 

, Lady Maisie. | am afraid the—the contempt is 
side; but if that is how you feel 
were indignant. ; 

Und. Indignant! 
induced me to sit 
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all on the other 
about it, I don’t wonder that you 


Twas furious. In fact, nothing would have 
down to supper at all, if it hadn’t been for—— 


Lady Maisie (in a small voice). Then, you did sit down? With | 


the servants! Oh, Mr. Biarr! 

Und, I thought you were alread i 
I endured even that.* But paey 8 ot tt. 
distress yourself about it now. 
do so! 


it. Yes, Lady Marsre, 
(with magnaninuty) you must not 
If Z can forget it, surely you can 


——_, __ 
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““ How very sweet of you, Mr. Blair. Are they really for me?” 
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Lady Maisie. Canl? That you should have consented,’for any 
consideration whatever ; how could you—how could you? 4. 

Und. (to himself). She admires me all the more for it. ButI 
knew she would take the right view! (Aloud, with pathos.) Iwas 
only compelled! by absolute starvation. I had had an unusually 
light lunch, and I was so hungry ! ee 

Lady3Maisie (after a pause). That explains it, of course.... I 
hope they gave you a good supper! 

Und. Excellent, thank you. Indeed," I was. astonished at the 
variety and even luxury of the table.j There was a pyramid of 

uails—— 
: Lady Maisie. I am pleased to hear*it.™ But I thought there was 
something you were going to explain. 

Und. I have been endeavouring to explain to the best of my 
ability that if I have undesignedly been the cause of—er—a tem- 
porary diversion in the state of 
Miss Paiiureson’s affections, no 
one could regret more deeply 
than I that the—er—ordinary 
amenities of the supper-table 
at have been mistaken 
or—— 

Lady Maisie (horrified). Oh, 
stop Mr. Buatr, please stop! 
don’t want to hear any more. I 
see now. It was you who— 

Und. Of course it was I. 
Surely the girl herself has been 
telling you so just now! 

Lady Maisie. You really 
thought that possible, too? She 
simply came with a message 
from my mother. 


Und. (slightly disconcerted). 
Oh! If I had known it was 


merely that. However, I am 
sure I need not ask you to treat 
my—my communication in the 
strictest confidence, Lady 
MAISIE. 

Lady Maisie. Indeed, that is 
perfectly unnecessary, 
BratTr. 

Und.* Yes, I felt from the 
first that I could trust you— 
even with my life. And I can-— 
not regret having told you, if it 
has enabled you to understand 
me more thoroughly. It is such 
a relief that you know all, and 
that there are no more secrets 
between us. You do feel that I 
only acted as was natural and 
inevitable under the circum- 
stances P 

Lady Maisie. Oh, yes, yes. 
I—I daresay you could not. help 
it. I mean you did quite, gwite 
right! ae 

Und. Ah, how you comfort 
me with your fresh girlish— 
You are not going, Lady Matste?P 

Lady Maisie (rising). I must. 
I ought to have gone before. 
My mother wants me. No, you 
are not to come too; you can go 
on and ‘gather those snowdrops, 
you know. 

i [She walks slowly back to the house. 
_ Und. (looking after her). She took it wonderfully well. I’ve made 
it all right, or she wouldn’t have said that about the snowdrops. 
Yes, she shall not be disappointed ; she shall have her posy ! 


Scene XXXIV.—The Morning Room. Half an hour later. 


Lady Marsie (alone—to herself). Thank Goodness, that’s over! 
It was awful. I don't think I ever saw Mamma a deeper shade of 
plum colour! How I have been mistaken in Mr. Buarr! That he 
could write those lines :— 


‘* Aspiring unto that far-off Ideal, 
How should I stoop to any meaner love ?” 
and yet philander with my poor foolish PHILLIPson the moment he 
met her! And then to tell Mamma about my letter like that! Why, 
even Mr. SpuRRELL had more discretion—to be sure, he knew 
nothing about it—but that makes no difference! Ruopa was right ; 
I ought to have allowed a margin; only I should never have 


— 
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allowed enough ! The worst of it is‘that, if Mamma was unjust in 
some things she said, she was right’about one. I have disgusted 
GERALD. He mayn’t be brilliant, but at least he’s straight- 
forward and loyal and ’a gentleman, and—and he did like me once. 
He doesn’t any more, or he wouldn’t have gone away. And it may 
be ages before I ever get a chance to let him see how dreadfully 
sorry—— - (She turns, and sees Captain THICKNESSE.) Oh, haven’t 
you gone yet ? 

Captain Thicknesse. Yes, I went, but I’ve come back again. I— 
T couldn’t help it; ’pon my word I couldn’t. 

Lady Maisie (with a sudden flush). You—you weren’t sent for— 
by—by anvone ? 

Capt. Thick. So likely anyone would send for me, isn’t it ? 

Lady Maisie. I don’t know why I said that; it was silly, of 
course. But how——? 

_ Capt. Thick, Ran it a bit too fine; got to Shuntin’bridge just in 
time to see the tail end of the train disappearin’; wasn’t another 
for hours—not much to do there, don’t you know. 

Lady Maisie. You might have taken a walk—or gone to Church. 

Capt. Thick. So: I might, didn’t occur to me; and besides, I—I 
remembered I never said good-bye to vow. 

Lady Maisie. Didn’t you? And whose fault was that ? 

Capt. Thick. Not mine, anyhow. You were somewhere about the 
grounds with Mr. Bratr. 

Lady Maisie. Now you mention it, I believe I was. We had— 
rather an interesting conversation. Still, you might have come to 
look for me! 

‘ Capt. Thick. Perhaps you wouldn’t have been over and above glad 

0 see me. 
| Lady Maisie. Oh, yes, I should !—When it was to say good-bye, 

you know! 

Capt. Thick. Ah! Well, I suppose I shall only be in the way if I 
atop here any longer now. 
ady Maisie. Do you? What makes you say that ? 

Capt. Thick. Nothin’! Saw your friend. the Bard, hurryin’ along 
the terrace with a bunch of snowdrops; he’ll be here in another-—— 

Lady Maisze (in unmistakable horror). GERALD, why didu’t you 
tell me before? There’s only just time! 

[ She flies to a door and opens tt. 

Capt. Thick. But I say, you know! Marsre. may I come too? 

Lady Maisie. Don’t be a goose, GERALD. Of course you ean, if 
you like. [She disappears in the Conservatory. 

Capt. Thick (to himself), Can’t quite make this out, but I’m no 
end glad I came back! [ He follows quickly. 

Undershell (entering). I hoped I should find her here. (He looks 
round.) Wer mother’s gone—that’s something! I daresay Lady 
Matsre will come in presently. (He sits down, and re-arranges his 
snowdrops.) It will be sweet to see her face light up when I offer 
her these as a symbol of the new and closer svmpathy between us! 
(He hears the sound of drapery behind him.) Ah, already! 
(Rising, and presenting his flowers with downcast eyes.) I—I have 
ventured to gather these—for you. (He raises his eyes.) Miss 
SPELWANE ! 

Miss Spelwane (taking them graciously). How very sweet of you, 
Mr. Buarr. Are they really for me? 

Und. (concealing his disappointment). Oh—er—yes. 
give me the pleasure of accepting them. f 

Miss Spelw. I feel immensely proud. I was so afraid you must 
have thought I was rather cross to you last night. I didn’t mean to 
be. I was feeling a little overdone, that was all. But you have 
chosen a charming way of letting me see that I am forgiven. (To 
herself.) It’s really too touching. He certainly is a great improve- 
ment on the other wretch ! 

Und. (dolefully). I—I had no such intention, I assure you. (To 
himself.) I hope to goodness Lady MAIsIEr won’t come in before 
I can get rid of this girl. I seem fated to be misunderstood here ! 


(To be concluded.) 


If you will 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


A Strange Career is the title of a book recently issued by 
Brackwoop, and it sets forth the life and adventures of JOHN 
Grapwyn Jers. Mr. Riper Hacearp supplies an introduction, 
in which he testifies touching Mr. Jess that of ‘‘all friends he 
was the gentlest and truest, of all men the most trustful.” At 
first reading this testimony is almost necessary, for so wild were Mr. 
Jepp’s adventures in Mexico, so imminent his frequent peril, and so 
miraculous his inevitable escape, that one seems to be reading a 
work by Mr. Louis Stevenson, or the author of She. In merit of 
graphic power and style the work need not shrink from comparison 
even with these masters of the art. It purports to be written by 
Mr. Jusp’s widow, but as the lady did not Veacuie his wife till his 
strange career had several times been nearly brought to an abrupt 
close, Mr. Jesp?must have been as effective with his pen as he was 
with: his gun. The picture of the eclipse of the sun seen from one 


of the highest peaks of the Rocky Mountains; the discovery of the 
pipe-stem when digging round the snow-submerged site of a hut in 
the mountains, a discovery which, carefully followed up, brought to 
light ‘‘ the whiteish-grey fingers of the dead man closely clutching 
the bowl of the pipe” ; the account of the revolt in the streets of the 
city of Mexico; and the story of the coach party robbed by bandits 
four times in a single day on a 
journey from Puebla to Vera Cruz 
—these are among the frequent 
flashes in one of the most stirring 
narratives that has for along time 
come in my Baronite’s way. 

Evidently ‘‘ Mars,”’ in return for 
our late curiosity, has been keeping 
his eye on this gay little planet of 
ours. His experiences, published 
by the Parisian firm of Plon, 
Nourrit et Cie, are pictorially 
related in La Vie de Londres. 
Needless to remark it was our 
Cotés riants which struck him. 

The Baron cannot finish his 
z= = ; notes of admiration without giving 

Ni : one of them, and thata big one, to 
: Phil May’s Annual. That May 
should appear to right up December fogs is nice in itself ; and it 
is phill’d with the best of May produce. ‘‘ Another thing,” quoth 
the Baron, “about this annual by Prin May is, that all mes filles 
can read it and see it with pleasure.” 

At this time of year the Baron examines the ‘‘ Hardy Annuals” 
that are heaped upon his table. At the first examination he gives the 
apple to the ‘‘ Pip,” a.e., to the The Penny Illustrated Paper, that 
is, as represented by it Christmas number called Christmas Cards. 
Charming picture, too, of *‘ The Queen of Hearts,” photographed 
from the life—‘‘may she live long and prosper! ’’—and the story 
re-latey’d by the indefatigable Jon Larry ‘‘ will delight the most 
insatiable story-devourer,” quoth 

THE Baron DE Book-WorMS, 


IMPROVED AND IMPROVING DIALOGUES. 
(Arranged on the strictest Lines of Truth.) 


At Mrs. Somesopy’s on ‘‘ At Home” Day. 


‘ 


Mrs. Somebody. Well, I am pleased you have come at last, as I | 


wanted you to notice that, although you have a slightly better address, 
my drawing-room is far larger than your own. 

Mrs. Caller. You are most kind to say so; and I may add that 
we should not have dreamed to come to this out-of-the-way part of 
the world had we not wished to purchase sume cheap carpets in the 
neighbourhood. 

Miss Caller. I suppose your extremely plain daughter ARAMINTA is 
away from home; she seldom contrives to hit it off with her mother. 

Mrs. Somebody. You have guessed rightly; but I may say that 
she is staying at Lady DasHaway’s place in the country. I mention 
the fact casually, although I am inc to get in a title somehow in 
the course of my conversation. 

Mrs Caller. If you are obliging enough to give me the oppor- 
tunity, I will get in a dozen persons with handles to their names. 
You will pardon the vulgarity ? 

Mrs. Somebody. Most certainly, as knowing that your father was 
a bootmaker in a large way, and your mother the daughter of a 
milliner, nothing else could be reasonably expected. 

Mrs. Caller, Aware that you may know something of my imme- 
diate ancestry, I will leave no stone unturned to find an opening for 
some reference to my uncle the curate. 

Miss Caller. Being glad to add on every conceivable occasion to 
the list of my partners at any promiscuous charity ball that I may 
patronise with my presence, I will ask after your eldest un- 
married son ? ; 

Mrs. Somebody. I thank you, my dear child, but as I intend him 
to look rather higher than yourself for a matrimonial alliance, I will 
meet your politic inquiry with a pailful of polite cold water. 

Mrs. Caller. Having now consumed the regulation cup of cold 
weak tea and section of luke-warm muftin, T will say good-bye, and 
take my departure. But before leaving I will make special reference 
to my brougham. a 

Miss Caller, And I will add my adveua, after giving a good long 
look at your hair, which seems to require attention at thé roots, 

Mrs. Somebody. I will warmly speed your parting, reflecting the 
while, as a sop to my wounded feelings, that you are both looking 
dreadfully old, and that your conveyance is merely a hired brougham 
No doubt your stay would have been longer if the charge per hour 
had been what your vulgarian of a husband and father (who, thank 
goodness, has not called) would term ‘“‘ easier.” 
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SSS ANG valec 
The’ Mc Rosebery wquiturl:— 


‘THE Sprites that owre thegBrigs of Ayr 


preside” 


(Which Rospsre Burns in days lang syne 


descry’d) 

Attend me noo! 

Lo the Auld Brig uprears 
Its shaky timbers on its sheep-shank pe ! 
Wull I win owre in safety? Losh! I feel 
Like Tam o’ Shanter after that: witch-reel. 
Fays, spunkies, kelpies seem to throng the air ; 
Swift as the gos drives on the wheeling hare 
They drive on me. like vera deils. Lang rains 
Wi’ deepening deluges o’erflow the plains ; 
Eo, porns tide’ beneath me brawls like 

oul, 
But the wrang gait its billows brim an’ boil. 
Arous’d by blust’ring winds an’ spotting 
thowes, 
In mony a torrent down the snaw-broo rowes. 
If down ye’ll hurl, deil nor ye never rise, 
But dash the gumlie jaups up to the skies. 
A lesson sadly teaching to your cost 
a Eee Brig(g)-builders’ Liberal arts seem 
ost. 


Wad I were owre! 
wrang, 

And our old cause gat sie an unco bang, 

My speerits sink and groan in deep vexation, 

rc see is penny, alteration. 

onceited gowks, puff’d up wi’ windy pride, 

Still swell and swagger of the Aswiie Vide. 

Flowing—but whither? All their fads and 
havers, 

Their whigmaleeries and their clishmaclavers 

Won’t chan ge those stubborn ‘‘ chiels that 
winna ding.”’ 


Scotland the good auld songs was wont to 
sing 


Sin’ Forfarshire went 


SN eee 
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ASSOCIATION V. RUGBY. 


‘SockFR’ A LITTLE?” 


In a’ but universal unison ; 

But noo the janglin’ seems to hae begun 

Even ayont the Tweed. Whatfa’ from grace 

Hath late begat a base degenerate race ? 

Nae longer phalanxed Rads, their party’s 
glory! Tory. 

Your tartan’d Scot comes forth a true-blue 

Nae longer thrifty citizens. an’ douce, 

Vote WuLuin’s lads to the great Council- 

House, 

Owre Liberty an’ Law to stan’ stout sentry, 

But staumrel, corky-headed, graceless gentry, 

The herryment and ruin o’ the country, 

Win owre their votes, and Seotia aid affords 

To that sad gilded cell, the House o’ Lords! 


Weel: weel! wi’ Time we'll have to warstle 

ang, 

Be toughlv doure, e’en although a’ gae wrang; 

Stands Scotland where she did? That maun 
be tried. [tide 

This mony a year thou’st stood the fl od and 

Auld Brig(g); and though wi’ Forfar sair 
forfairn, 

My hap I here must tent and soon shall Jairn. 

I ken the noo, no much aboot the matter, 

But twa-three footsteps will inform me better. 

Shaky! My fears frae friend an’ foe I’!1 cover, 

But, like puir Tam, I wad I were weel owre! 


Warr anp Stray.—A very touching inci- 
dent was recently recorded in the Zimes. It 
appears that news was received from the astro- 
nomical station at Kiel to the effect that ‘‘a 
very faint comet had been discovered by Mr. 
Epwarp SmirH. It was moving slowly to- 
wards the east.”” Wounded it may be by a 
shooting star, and ‘‘moving,” perhaps crawl- 
ing, to finish its existence in the east. Was 
ever heard a more moving tale than this of the 
crawling comet! Alas! Ere now it may be 
... but the subject is too pathetic for words. 


[DecumBeER 8, 1894, 
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plaintively—to famous Rugby half-back), ‘‘ WouLD IT GET YOU VERY MUCH OUT OF PRACTICE IF WE WERE TO DANCE. 


THE HOUSE-AGENT’S DREAM. 


THE dreary fog envelopes all the street, 
The dingy chambers seem more dingy still._— 
To advertise them as a ‘‘ charming suzfe” 
Would tax e’en my imaginative skill !— 
But when I feel dejected, sad, or ill, 
In swift imagination I can fly : 
To that sweet residence which some day will 
A home to PHYLLIs and myself supply, 
When fortune, long-delayed, shall join us 
by-and-by. 
‘* Delightful scenery” the spot surrounds 
Where that ‘‘ palatial edifice” will stand, 
Secluded pleasantly in ‘‘ park-like grounds,” 
(Which means an acre of neglected land,) 
Shooting and hunting will be ‘ nearathand,” 
(Provided you interpret rightly ‘‘ near.’’) 
The bracing climate, too, is simply grand— 
Its title to the epithet is clear, [phere ! 
Compared, at least, with this appalling atmos- 


‘* Reception halls”? there certainly will be, 
‘* Elegant boudoirs,” too, where we shall sit 
And entertain acquaintances with tea, 
A “library ’’—I doubt my using it, 
But every mansion has one, you ’ll admit— 
Stabling that’s ‘‘excellent,’’ but not too big, 
(A cupboard for my bicycle, to wit, ) 
** Shelter for stock ’’— a solitary pig— 

** And spacious flower-beds”—which I shall 

have to dig ! 


So, PHyiuis, from all murmuring refrain, 

Nor let the thought of poverty annoy, 

Although you view a ‘villa ” with disdain, 

And sigh for riches as your chiefest joy, 

While monetary pleasures quickly cloy,. 

‘* Sweet are the uses of advertisement,” 

The magic of my calling I employ, 

And lo! a home that might a prince content, 
Though si pounds a year may pay its modest 

rent! 
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Tur McRosesery. ‘‘EH—BUT 1’D LIKE FINE TO BE WELL OVER THIS ‘BRIGG’ !” 


[Brigg polling day, Friday, December 7.] 
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Young Lady (on the road to School—to Friend, who, fearing to be left 
behind, has been calling her by Name to wait for her). ‘* Ho! coms 
"LONG, BELINDA, DO—AN’ DON’ KEEP HON CALLIN’ HOUT MY NAIME; 
HI DON’ WANT HALL LONDON TER KNOW HIT!” 


THE FOOL’S VADE MECUM. 
(Excerpts from a Handbook for the Majority.) 


Ir you have reason to suspect a gun of being unloaded, make sure 
by firing at your friend’s head. 

If you find Him and Her ¢éte-d-téte, join the little party. This 
will show a sympathetic nature, and take all the awkwardness out 
of the situation. 

If you are a woman, always flop down in a smoking-carriage, 
without noticing the obvious label and the looks of the occupants. 
When made aware of the situation, say, ‘‘Oh, I don’t mind 
smoking,”’ and consider the question solved. \ 

If a man, select carefully a compartment in which Two Young 
People are ostentatiously trying to look as if they don’t find their 
own company quite sufficient for a journey of any duration. 

If you are hurrying for a train, and want an easy, always slacken 
just as you catch another person up, and walk close behind him, 
panting and puffing till you are ready for another spurt. 

Always read, or recite, your compositions to your friends. Believe 
them ae they protest they would really like you to do so. 

Engage in serious argument with a woman with whom you wish 
to be on really good terms—a rich relation for choice. 

Always curse the waiters if the cook has failed in his treatment of 
your chop or steak. 

Always act contrary to the directions in crowded places of public 
interest. This shows an imperial spirit, and will make you, for the 
time, an object of general interest. 

Always stay to the very end on any occasion when you have been 
invited at the last moment. 

Always talk loud, and, as far as possible, always talk about 
yourself. 


From A CorrEsponDENT.—“‘ Sir,—Seeing the advertisement of a 
book entitled Poets on Poets, I should much like to know what has 
become of a once much-quoted work entitled Pelion on Ossa? Who 
was ‘ Pelion’? and what did ‘ Ossa’ write ?—Yours, T. NoopELLE.” 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


*[Prsa, placid Pisa, only awakened at half-past eleven by the rushing 

tourist who traverses your sleepy streets. By the half-past two 
train he starts afresh, and leaves you to doze as peacefully as before. 
My train arrives with amazing punctuality, and I reach the hotel 
earlier than was ever known; 11.35 a.M., and apparently nobody up 
vet. The vetturino loudly cracks his whip, but to no purpose. 
Suddenly I notice some electric bell-pushes. Ring one. Ring 
another. Finally, ring them all. Then at Jast rushes out an 
elegant gentleman, probably the manager, who excitedly endeavours 
to speak, and to apologise, in four languages at once. Reduce him 
to calmness, and to two languages, with a few words from a third 
thrown in occasionally, and demand déjeuner. Another delay. The 
elegant gentleman does not explain; but evidently the cook is still 
asleep, and the waiters only just up. But at last I am served, and 
excellently too, and go off to see the sights. 

Unfortunately am seized with an insane wish to ascend the 
Leaning Tower, when I might have remained comfortably on 
the beautiful turf at the foot of it. Rouse the official at the door. 
He says I cannot go up alone. Remember that sort of trick, 
so tell him he may accompany me. He says he must stay below. 
Remember also that sort of trick, and offer him a lira. He is 
still unconvinced! Do not remember any trick of that sort. An 
extraordinary custode! What will convince him? Am just ask- 
ing where I can find a companion, when a small, quiet man 
strolls up. For fifty centesimi he will accompany me. That’s 
cheap enough, so follow. him at once. The steps lean first one way 
and then the other as one goes round the tower. It is like climbing 
the companion way, as I think one should call it—say the staircase, 
in plain English—of a steamer in a storm. Begin to dislike the 
sensation, when my guide suddenly stops. He suggests that the 
tower is very high and fifty centesimi very low. Tell him I don’t 
mind sixtv or seventy, and on we go, roundand round. Begin to feel 
almost giddy—imagine a circular staircase in a steamer in a storm! 
—when he stops again. Notice in the dim light that he is broad- 
shouldered and muscular, though short. Pleasant sort of place for a 
fight with a reckless ruffian! Perhaps he has weapons! He says I 
ought to pay him alira, Agree to this at once. 


Up again, round and round. Think of all the mysterious murders | 


one reads of, and wish I had never come. Look up at him. Heis 
certainly bigger than I am. And what is that long straight thing 
which makes his pocket stick out? Oh, horror! It must be a 
knife, ora daggerinasheath! Just then he stops, and says he would 
like a cup of coffee when we get down again. How I wish we were 
down again! Agree at once. 
stops again and says it is very hot, and he would like a bottle of 
wine as well. Agree to this also at once. Up again, round and 
round and round, and at last reach an outside gallery. Peep out 
through the doorway. Refuse to trust myself beyond. There is 
only a single iron rail, and that not all round. Guide says I might 
as well give him five lire, to include the wine and coffee. Agree to 
this also, and feebly suggest that I have seen enough. But he is 
inexorable, and on we go again. 

At last at the ton. Look over at happy, sleepy Pisa, and wish I 
was down there. So I should be, pretty soon, if he threw me over! 
Just then he says he would like a few cigars. Tell him I will 
make it six lire, and that I should now like to go down, No! I 
must see Livorno. Hang Livorno! Butobey himmeekly. Then he 
says he has some antiquities for sale, among them some swords and 
daggers. Ah! Just what I thought. Glance nervously at the 
straight thing in his pocket, and say I will look at them. Then he 
wants me to look over the iron railing at the sloping base below. 
Hang over inthe air? Never! But he will hold my legs. What? 


Balance myself on a slender bar, while a brigand, as he probably is, | 
tilts me over by the boots? Would sooner buy all the antiquities in | 


Pisa. Good idea, Tell him I will buy his swords if I can goat once 
to see them. Whereupon he hurries down so fast that I cannot keep 
pace with him. But I feel happier as I get 
nearer the outer world, and at last step out 
safely on to the level earth. Look joyously 
at the beautiful grass and the road to the 
railway station. Then perceive the custode ‘2 
and a little man with him. Can that be my — 
guide? Why, I could knock him down 
easily! What a fool I was to be afraid of 
him! Still, that dagger—I must pay him 
the six lire as I have promised them. He 
reminds me that I also promised to buy his 


swords. Feel inclined to dispute this, but Q 
cannot. So settle it_by giving him six lire ‘ 
more. Then, before hurrying to the station, 


? 


(°° Sv, segnore,’ 
Ithisfa flute. 


A Frrest [MPRESSIONIST. 


ask him to show me the thingyin his pocket. 
he, in aymeek, deferential{tone, and{pulls it out. 


| 
i 
t 


Says | 


Up a few more steps, and then he | 


; 
| 
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and choose now. Won't look atacrust, In- 
clined to insist on fancy bread. Friendly 
wild-fowl says just the same crowd waiting 
round Serpentine, which has been emptied. 
Will they empty ws ? 4 
Thursday.—They will! No doubt about 
it. Level steadily sinking. Crowd as usual. 
None of us will touch anything under a bath 
bun. What a slimy place we do seem to live 
in, now it’s being uncovered! Where’s the 
inspector of nuisances, I wonder ? 
Friday.—Water off! What’ll be the next 
move? Offered a Huntley and Palmer with 
no sugar on it! Svandalous! © i 
Saturday. — More quacking at Spring 
Gardens. Then a sort of procession down to 
the banks by members of the L.C.C. Ask 
goose what a member of the L. C. C. means. 
Goose says ‘‘ Quack!’’ Idiotic bird. Water 
really coming in now. Hurrah! Sure to be 
fresh, anyhow. Have my first dive. How 
my eyes smart! What funny water it is! 
Taste some. Why,—zt’s salt! Just won- 
dering what this means, when a man comes 
along, claps me into a bare with all m 
relations, and takes me off to Leadenha 
Market—so he callsit. Told that the L. C. C. 
has filled all the park ponds with sea-water! 
No more use for ws—going to have a lot of 
Hh le instead. What treachery! (Later.) 


bo 
-7 
ce 


SOUNDING THE ANTITOXIN ! 


(See Dr. Robson Roose’s excellent article on ‘‘ The 
Spread of Diphtheria” in the Fortnightly 
Review for December, 1894.) 


THE Antitozin sounds! ‘‘ And what the 
doose 
Is Antitoxin?’’ cries the reader, lightly. 
| But he’ll not chaff if he reads Rosson RoosE 
Upon Diphtheria in the new Fortnightly. 
There he’ll learn how the ‘“ Antitoxic 
serum ”’ 
Attacks bacilli with a view to queer ’em. 


The Antitoxin sounds to a new war 
On diphtheritic microbes, which are 
rum ’uns; 
And Doctor Roossk, perched «n Hygeia’s car, 
Rides forth in battle-rig to spread the 
summons, 
An! the old conquerors were mere death- 
dealers, : 
But greatest of -Earth’s heroes are the 
idx healers! 


, Temperance Enthusiast. ‘‘ LooK AT TBE BEAUTIFUL Lives ouR First PARENTS LED, 
Do You SUPPOSE THEY EVER GAVE WAY TO StTronG DRINK ?” 
The Reprobate. ‘*I ’xpect Eve Must ’a’ DONE. SHE SAW SNAKES!” 


Their war is on man’s foes, not on mankind. 
Hygeia is Humanity’s ‘‘ Little Sister.” 
Funds for her service, though. ‘tis hard to find; 
Hence thisappealof good Sir JosrpH LisTER* 
For money-aid, successfully to urge 


THE SEASONS. DIARY OF A DUCK. The war of tte new cure on the new scourge. 
WHEN Winter flies, and sunny skies [It is even hinted that the London County | It spreads, it strikes, it slays our little ones 
Invite the lark to sing, my dear, Council may fill the lakes and ponds of the Metro-}| In legions; deaths in twenty years it 
My heart in exultation cries, politan Parks with sea water.”—Daily Paper.] doubles ; . 
Ah! give me balmy Spring, my dear!” Monday.—Curious what a lot of human| Now Lorrirr, KiEss, Roux, YExsmn, all 
When scented Summer fills the air beings have come to the water's edge to-day. great guns, 
With zephyrs from the West, my dear, | What’s going to happen?’ St. James's Park} Attack the toxic source of dread throat- 
I stretch me on the grass and swear crammed with them. We don’t mind, of troubles, 
I love the Summer best, my dear. course. The more loafers, the more bits of }As Rosson Roosk explains, Read—and 
loaf and biscuit for ws. Immense amount of remember— 


When gorgeous Autumn paints the wood i i 
In red and gold, and green, my dear, Fr ae Boing On, 100, Beanbags, Sergent. 
, My dear gone wrong, I fancy, as a result. of yesterday’s 
And yet, when through the leafless trees | U2usual supply of eatables. What stale bis- 
Skirls loud the icy blast, my dear cuits some people do chuck into the water! 
We, basking by the fire at ease, Those hard crusts, too, don’t agree with me. 
Do hear it sweeping past, my dear ; ae oro as hi aa easy seem te be 
: ; waiting for something. Aska goose what’s 
And when you mix, as well you know, going on. Goose says, ‘‘ Dinner,” and gobbles 

pe ips Bier eee hot, Sead up a biscuit. Stupid creature! 
y then, what matter ice and snow P— Vedi — i fe i 

Bleak Winter beats the lot, my ear i Mi ayes panied foie RD 


Allin the new Fortnightly for December ! 


* Chairman of the Council of the British In- 
stitute of Preventive Medicine, who has as yet 
received only £500 out of the £2000 required to 
prepare the Antitoxin on an adequate scale. 


CuuistMas Diarits.—Mr. Punch suggests 
that the publisher of these should prefix as 
an advertisement to these little diaries, 
dainty diaries, pocket companions, and so 
forth, all delightful little gifts, Ophelia’s 
words, ‘* Here’s (De 1A) Roux for you.” 


‘but must be care Fortunately can pick 


Decemegr 8, 1894.] 
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WORDS TO THE WISE WOMEN. 


Woman, in unmeet subjects crudely taught, 
Stung by the splendour of a well-worn thought, 
First shrieks, as she had sat upon a pin, 
Then, like a hen amid her cackling kin, 
Fills a bewildered world with loud, officious 
in. 

In time inconstant even to abuse 
Our rebel sisters hoist a flag of truce, 
Through deafen’d ears steals Nature’s saner 


voice, 
Bending the will to Mrs. Hosson’s choice, 
And, half-ashamed, with truer glance they 


scan 

The fancy-monster they have made of Man. 
Left to herself, with ample length of rope, 

The Pioneer, relenting, bids him hope, 

And cee of his manhood nowise 

cured, 

Learns that by women he may be endured. 

But still, ungrateful or accustom’d grown, 

He leaves the thorny sisterhood alone, 

And, bold because his conscience knows no 


ear, 

Whispers soft counsel to the Pioneer. 

First, your sot-disant woman-slaves to 

raise, i 

You copy silly men’s most silly ways, 
As the rich upstart who to ton aspires 
Reveals the sordid source of his desires 
By shunning culture, dignity, and grace, 
To follow Folly’s lead, and go the pace. 
So boys, first freed from tutelage and rules, 
Set forth to paint the city total gules, 
With this excuse for draining Folly’s cup, 
** Boys willbe boys,””—but you are quite grown 


up. 
Too conscious still, and still the slaves of fuss, 
You take example by the dregs of us, 
The lantern-jaw’d Effeminates, who tell 
How Truth lies wallowing in the foulest well ; 
The critic Zanies, who admire a poet, 
Only, it seems, for other fools to know it, 
And found Societies of glorious name 
That a prig President may filch some fame. 
Man, still more human as he learns the 
more, floor, 
Seeks, like a sportsman true, new tasks to 
Large wisdom gathers as he cracks a bottle 
With Sages who ’ve ne’er heard of ARISTOTLE, 
Rates at their proper low stage in creation 
The prim apostles of Examination 
And whether learning brings him fame, or no, 
Is happier, humbler, gentler, wiser so. 
Ah, Sean whate’er you will, yet spare our 
hearts 
A home-grown, feminine Baboo of Arts. 
Believe it, envious maids, the men you spurn, 
Think little of the honours that they earn. 
Too well they ’re taught in common sense’s 


rules 
To dwell upon their triumphs in the Schools, 
’ And chiefly prize the Baccalaureate fur 
Because, in love’s young days, it pleases Her. 
But you, in purpose tyrannously strong, 

Get, in each effort, your perspective wrong. 
Learn all you wish to learn, exult in learning, 
For Hymen’s torch keep midnight oil a- 


burning, 
Bulge your fair foreheads with those threaten- 
ene bumps, 
Ungraceful as an intellectual mumps, 
Be blatant, rude, self-conscious as you can, 
Be all you feign—and imitate—in Man. 
Spurn all the fine traditions of the past, 
Be New or nothing—what’s the gain at last ? 


You know as much, with hard-eyed, harsh- 
voiced joy, boy; 

As the shock-headed, shambling fifth-form 
ding, what his sound mind would never 
, lease, 

An Asiatic hunger for degrees. 

True learning ’s that alone whereon are based 

Clear insight, reason, sympathy, and taste. 


> Foot g SN AYA AR 


— 


GIVING ONESELF AWAY. 


The Admiral (standing beside his portrait), ‘‘You’VE NO IDEA HOW A BEARD CHANGES 
THE CHARACTER OF A MAN’s PROFILE, Miss SANDERSON, JUST LOOK HERE!” 
Miss Sanderson. ‘‘ A—A—I SEE WHAT YOU MEAN.” 


Not relic-worshipping of bones long dry, 
Not giving puppet-life to x and y, 
And walking haughtily a fair world through 
Because some girls can’t do the sums you do. 
Still less, the little, little world of cliques, 
Where Mutual Admiration dons the breeks, 
And then proceeds kind tolerant man to flout— 
A petulant, unresented Barring-out. 
eanwhile our faith looks on, devoid of fear, 
Facing the hatchet of the Pioneer. 
Still will the storm, in Nature’s potent plan, 
Be temper’d to the shorn, or bearded, man. 
Your sex will still be perfect in its place, 
With voice of melody and soul of grace. 
Pose, lecture, worry, copy as you will, 
Man will 


ill be man, and woman woman still! 


THE GAME OF CHRISTMAS CaRDs.—That 
Father Christmas is coming to town with his 
usual entertainment is evident from the cards 
and advertisements sent everywhere in ad- 
vance. What is the impossible future of the 
Christmas card? This is a question suggested 
by the modern way of looking at things, and 
especially at the marvellous ingenuity with 
which RapHarL Tuck AnD Son have saved 
their cards from dwindling into the obscurity 
of dull averageness. They arein their pristine 
freshness scintillating with that adhesive frost 
on simple summer flowers so entirely meta- 
phorical of the season. Their dainty, artistic, 
and useful calendars inspire one with a cheer- 
ful fascination to begin the New Year. 
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MORE SHE-NOTES. 
(By lopna, Author of “A Yellow Plaster,”’) 


Cuaprer III. 


+R-BLIND from his tenth year, Cuamors Hypx (late of Christ’s, 
Tae cat to be confused with Christchurch, Cambridge), had 
hitherto ignored details of scenery; but now the vermiliony petal 
of the pimpernel, the rubicand radix of the carrot, the blue of the 
insensate bottle See eae respectively Bh ee cheeks 

* MarGeRINE, her hair, the spots in her grey eyes where, as we 
oe said, the soul looked through. ‘The harvest- 
sheaves again were, broadly speaking, her 
figure. 

Till now he had been impervious to the 
new femalehood, rising like Proteus from 
the azure fvam; dumbly he had waited fora 
woman with possible potentialities, or, fail- 
ing this, with potential possibilities. 

MARGERINE, whom we left a fortnight ago 
inarticulately gurgling’ by the trout-stream, 
caught the note of a step in the briar-patch. 
With her budding instinct she could tell her 
lover’s footfall half a mile away, waking the 
age-echo in her chest. This one was lighter 
and less gregarious. In her sphinxy way 
she divined that it belonged to a woman 
with Puritan impossibilities and a yellow 
plaster next her heart. 

Under a mask of habitual and hereditary 
reticence, the step came on, revealing a 
finished creature, gowned beyond all mend- 
ing. MARGERINE, whose face was her ewe- 
4. lamb, became sub-acutely aware of her own 
' half-made frock, and yearned a little in the 
other’s direction. 

“Oh!” she said; ‘‘ how did you get it built that way? I mean 
the gown.” The woman’s voice came through the envelope of 
MARGERINE’S sub-consciousness, steely clear as a cheese-cutter. 
‘*My name is Mrs. CHamors Hypr. In other words, I am the wife 
of Mr. CHamors HypeE!” 

‘‘The wife of CoamMors HypE?” said the innocent girl; ‘“‘I do 
not follow you.” 

‘* Let me explain,” said the other, unsparingly. ‘‘CHamors Hype, 
who is now due at your trout-stream’” (MARGARINE smiled 
stoopingly), ‘‘is my husband. I say, he married me. Once I had 
a maiden name. That is all past. I changed it when I married. 
All honourable women do. J am honourable. JZ changed mine. 
Now Iam Mrs. CHamois HypE. See?” 

‘*Can’t help that,”’ said MARGERINE cheerfully; ‘‘he loves me.” 
This was the folded-lamb's point of view. 

‘*Girl, have you no shame?” This was the other woman’s, 

** Rather I blush for you,” said the unfinished creature. ‘* You 
couldn’t make him love you, you cvuldn’t; you’re the hankering 
feminine counterpart of the man in the other book, the Yellow 
_ Plaster book. Now it is too late. We love each other. The matter 
is taken out of our hands. We are merely impassive, irresponsible, 
_agents. Do try and look at the case as I do, from an unbiassed, im- 
personal, point of view; and see that the fault is utterly your own.” 
_ The girl’s regard for her lover had suffered no transitional ,throw- 
ing-back at the news of his deception. She was overwhelming with 
her palpabilites. Ah! it is these that men love—palpabilities. 
‘*And have I none?’’? moaned the unhappy wife. ‘‘If I could 
blush, could only blush! He would have loved me then. But stay, 
| he is colour-blind; I forgot.” 


**T said just nowI would blush 
“or you,” replied the other, who 
had been under the eaves over- 
hearing her thoughts. ‘* And to 
think of the chances you have 
missed, and with a gown like 
that! Why, if you are his 
wife, you must often have met 
him about, and not had to make 
arrangements at a trout-stream 
like me. Conceivably he has 
even kissed you. I read once of 
a married man who kissed his 
wife.” She suddenly stopped; 
not that one of her intoxicating 


Worth re-tailing. 
gutturals had come loose; but an odd flood of pathos was playing on the 


other’s brow as she caught sight of CHamors whistling i 

a sycamore, and went in thought all over that first ee oe 

perhaps, perhaps rather billiardy, but still a thing to remember 
Like a cloud the stigma lifted, and Margrrine guessed her horrid 

secret. ‘' You love him too? I never thought of that. How forget- 
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fulof me! But if vow love him and J love him, why, we both love 
him! This is too much!” For a moment both of them. pulsated 
even as one tuning-fork. Though sundered by the estranging ocean 
of the past that had closed its lid between them, leaving them like 
shuttlecocks, sick with strong doses of womanhood and experience, 
now that Cuamois, steadied by his breeding, was rapidly joining 
the party, the two women leaned against one another (how seldom 
women do this!), and waited, containedly restless, But the man, as 
I said before, comes into the next chapter, if we ever get as far. 


TRUE GLORY. 


(‘For assisting in destroying a legend, the Rev. Dr. NicHotson, who 
pulverised Ignatius DoNNELLY’Ss celebrated cryptogram, 18 to be presented 
with an illuminated address.’’—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 28.] 


I’vr always been courageous, in a 
modest sort of way, . 

And sought an opportunity my 
valour to display, 

There’s nothing I’d like better 
than to lead a conquering host, 

If Srevenson or Conan DOYLE 
would offer me a post. 


But, in real life, such chances are 
extremely hard to find, 

They disregard the model, too, 
you’ve carefully designed, 

For if a foe—a burglar, say—you 
venture to attack, 

Thedisagreeablescuundrel’srather 
apt to hit you back. 


But here’s a way—it’s safer far, 
as you will soon confess,— 
To have your courage recognised 
and praised in an Address ; 
It’s a sort of learned skittles, and the method of it’s plain— 
You gravely set a dummy up, and knock it down again. 


Just get a friend to postulate that TENNYSON ’s a sham, 

That Martin TUPPER wrote the whole of Jn Memoriam, 

Or else, that RoBERT BROWNING’S greatest work was Nancy Lee, 
And then—you prove your friend ts wrong—and there you are, you see. 


They ’1l give you testimonials, many speakers will allude 
In tones of deep emotion to ‘‘ a nation’s gratitude” ; 

So if you sigh for glory, I can ree mmend the game, 

Yor literary ninepins is a speedy path to fame! 


NEW HONOURS. 


': Last week Solicitor-General FrRAnK Lockwoop, Q.C., M.P., was 
knighted. So was the High Sheriff of Surrey, Mr. Frep WIGAN. 
Quite appropriate that Queen’s Counsel Lockwoop should appear 
with Wig-an’—the gown too, of course. After this J. Werks 
SZLUMPER was made a knight, and has now another ‘‘s” added to his 
name. All hail, Sir SzLuMpER, or ‘‘ Zir ZLumpER!” As the ex- | 
mayor of Richmond quitted (backwards) the Royal Presence, did a | 
concealed choir sing a verse of the ancient ballad commencing | 
‘** Slumber my darling,’’ and for this oecasion altered to 

**SZLUMPER my darling!” 


LATEST WAR INTELLIGENCE. 


In the House of Commons, and elsewhere, the SECRETARY OF STATE 
FoR Wak is accustomed to have appeals made to him 

to assist 1n providing facilities for the engagement 
and remunerative occupation of soldiers and non- 
commissioned officers no longer on active service. 
We are glad to notice. from the subjoined advertise- 
ment, which appeared in the Daily News of Thurs- 
day, meth the public are themselves taking the matter 
in hand :— 


WO GENERALS WANTED, as Cook and Housemaid, 
for one lady. Light, comfortable situation. Good 
wages.—Apply, &e. 

The advertiser, it will be observed, flies at higher 
rank than that usually considered in this connection. QR 
Bat the situation is“ light ’and ‘‘ comfortable,” with .- 
‘‘good wages”’ pertaining, and she has some right to 
look for applicants of superior station. We presume 
that on festive occasions the gallant officers would"be expected to 
don their uniforms. Few things would be more striking than to see 
a general, probably wearing his war medals, sweeping ithe front door- 
step, whilst through the kitchen window a glimpse.was caught of a 
brother officer, in full tog, larding a pheasant. 
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DE GUSTIBUS. 


‘‘SEE ’ER, AS JUST PARST US? THAT’s Miss SELINA DEVEREUX, 
4S SINGS AT THE Norts Lonpon TIvout. SHE’S THE POOLPIEST 
GAL IN CAMDEN TOWN, THAT LITTLE TakT Is!” 

‘‘GIT ALONG WITH YER! Sa#E’s GOT A CHEST LIKE A SHILLIN’ 
RaBpsitT !”’ 


A TREE WITH VARIEGATED LEAVES. 


Tue following communications have found their way into the 
Editor’s box at 85, Fleet Street, and are published that their writers 
may claim them. As most of the signatures were more or less 
illegible, it has been considered advisable to suppress them, to 
prevent the possibility of mistakes. The only exception that has 
been made to this rule is in the case of the last letter, wherein 
seemingly is summed up the moral of the controversy. 


Communication No.1, dated Tuesday. 


Is it not time, considering that there is nothing of particular 
interest attracting public attention, that a protest should be raised 
against the ‘* Society ” plays which occupy the stages of some of our 
best theatres ? You see I pave the way to my gentle reproof by but- 
tering up vested interests. To do this the better, I will say something 
nice about ‘‘our most capable actors,’ and write ‘I remember 
BucKstone, and SorHERN, the Bancrorts, and, aye, Mr. TREE 
himself.”’ This will prove that there is no malice in my suggestions. 

Let me describe the piece to which, in the dead season of the year, 
I object. The plot is centred in the love for each other of a par- 
tially-reclaimed lady and an opium-drinking gentleman ; I might 
use stronger expressions, but I know your paper is intended for the 
family rather than the dress-circle, and my language is therefore 
modulated to meet the modest requirements of the case. Take it 
from me, Sir, that the story of these two individuals is nauseous and 
degrading. I say that its unravelling should not be fvisted on the 
public in a modern play. But that you may not consider my impres- 
sions libellous, I add that the piece is finely staged, and in parts 
well written. For all that, I cannot imagine why the manager, with 
his lofty ideas of the function of a theatre as a medium of education, 
has permitted himself to produce it. And if that observation does 
not draw the manager in question, my name is not X. Y. Z. 


Communication No, 2, dated Wednesday. 
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was right in imagining that I would be drawn. I consider it my 
duty to Mr. Henry Artuur Jones to say something about his 
‘* accustomed combative geniality,” and to Mr. Happon CHAMBERS to 
refer to his ‘‘ cheery stoicism.” I will also allude to Mr. Prnzro, but 
as he is not writing for my theatre just now, merely record my con- 
viction that he will be able to survive the sneers against 7’he Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray—‘'a play which has made a deep and lasting im- 
pression -on the thinking public.”” And when I write ‘‘ lasting,” 
I am the more obliging, as I assume the réle of a prophet. It will be 
‘‘lasting,” Iam sure. The ‘‘ thinking public,” of course, are those 
admirable and intellectual persons who fill the stalls and boxes of my 
theatre, and the stalls and boxes of kindred establishments. 

And, while I am talking of ‘‘ thinking,” let me insist that the 
criticism of the piece by the anonymous one ‘‘ of London” (mark the 
irony !) is not a personal matter, but a question that affects the 
freedom of the thinking community. This is a generation that has 
outgrown ‘‘ the skirts of the young lady of fifteen” ; and it behoves 
all to understand the meaning of that apt sentence, and to regard 
with a jealous eye any attempt to crib, cabin, and confine the 
development of contemporary thought. ‘‘ Crib, cabin, and confine” 
is also good, and entirely worthy of your serious consideration. At 
a time when the stalls are 10s, 6d., and the family-circle available 
to those who will not run to gold, is a literary dandy (in whose 
stained forefinger I seem to detect the sign of an old journalistic 
hand) to pass a vote of censure on SHAKSPEAKE because, forsooth, 
Hamlet was not forgotten? I trust not. And shall the public 
(mark you the intellectual, the praiseworthy—in a word, the 
‘thinking public”) be debarred from taking their piece in their 
favourite theatre because, forsooth, there is an interesting corre- 
spondence in newspapers in the dullest season of the decrepit old 
year? Again—I trust not. 

Communication No. 3—once more dated Wednesday. 

I beg to ask your permission, as an old playgoer, to see myself in 
print. Ido not pretend to be able to write myself, but an eminent 
littérateur, in a recent number of a popular monthly magazine, has 
done good service by enforcing the untruthful character of the 
‘* problem’ pieces recently presented to the public audiences. Ihave 
not the ability to comment on this unpleasant phase of the histrionic 
profession, so merely observe (with a recollection of an old-world 
story) ‘‘them’s my sentiments.” 

Communication No. 4, dated Thursday. 

No doubt this letter will reach you with many others, with signa- 
tures anonymous and otherwise. Being a bit spiteful 1 will confine 
myself to five lines in the hope of gaining insertion. Are not pieces 
with ‘‘ girls with a past’’ played out? Then why slay the slain? I 
am sure healthier work will now be submitted to the public. And 
when that happy time arrives there will be found on my bookshelves 
certain brown-paper-covered tomes that are waiting the inspection 
of every actor-manager in London. Need 1 say more? You yourself, 
Sir, will practically answer the question. 

Communication No. 5, dated Friday. 

Permit me to keep the ball a rolling. Why is the ‘* young lady 
of fifteen’’ to be alone protected? Are not the boys and girls of 
an older growth to be also ig ee from contamination? What is 
to be done for that large class uf playgoers who have entered their 
second childhood ? 

Communication No. 6, dated Saturday. 

Now that a piece at present being played at a West-End theatre 
has been well advertised for a whole week in the more largely- 
read columns of a most influential daily paper, it is to be sincerely 
hoped that Box and Coz are satisfied. (Signed) Bouncer. 


WITH KIND REGARDS. 


‘* Wirn kind regards ’’—’tis good to see your writing 
Even on meagre correspondence-cards, 
But would more matter you had been inditing 
With kind regards! 


Below you add that you are ‘‘ mine sincerely,” 
I wonder if in those two words you wrote 

A sweet confession that you care—or merely 
The usual ending to a friendly note ? 


I wonder if that week you still remember, 
The shooting lunches and round games of cards, 
Our walks and talks that wonderful September— 
I wonder what you meant by ‘‘ kind regards”’! 


With kind regards, and eyes that, reading, soften 
I read your note, most blessed among cards, 
And think of you—I dare not say how often— 
With kind regards. 


APpPROPRIATE.— Zhe Command of the Sea, by WILKINSON SHAW. 


Your anonymous contributor ‘‘ of London” (mark the sarcasm !) | The author will be hereafter known as * Sra-Suaw.” 
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Desperate Position of Messrs. Duffer and Phunk, who are rival aspirants for the hand of Miss Di. 


Miss Di (unable to get her Horse to face the water as ajump). ‘‘OH, DO PLEASE, ONE OF YOU, JUST TRY IF THAT PLACE IS FORDABLE!” 
[V.B.—Said ‘* Place” is reported to be a good twelve feet deep BEFORE you come to the mud. 


LOVE’S LABOUR NOT LOST! 
(A Dramatic Scene, with Suggestions from Shakspeare.) 


ScenE.—A British Quay. Enter The Visible Prince (ke the King 
and his companions in ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost”) ‘‘in Russian 
habits,” but beariny a true British face, not masked. To him 
enters the most loyal and loving of his subjects and sage coun- 
sellors, Mr. Punch. 

Mr. Punch Coyously). ‘** All hail the pleasantest Prince upon the 

earth ! 

Prince ( gaily). Pi a Abed what wert thou, till this man show’d 

thee 

Mr. Punch. Well capped, my Prince! 

Prince. Be you the same, good friend ! 

‘*- Your bonnet to its right use; ’tis for the head,” 

(As Hamlet said), and ‘‘’tis indifferent cold.” 
Mr. Punch. ‘ It is a nipping and an eager air ”’— 

As not unusual in our Isle’s December ! 

Prince. ‘‘ The air bites shrewdly ; it is very cold.” 

I feel it, Punch, through all my Russian sables, 
Though I’m from Muscovy. 

Mr. Punch. What met you there, Sir? 

Prince (promptly). ‘‘NoTHING BUT PEACE, AND GENTLE VISITATION!” 

Mr, Punch nopy lauding). Most aptly quoted, Sir! The happiest 

6675 t, 
From him the ever applicable bard, 
I’ve met this many a moon. 
Prince. Glad to be back 
To English shores—and you—for all the love 
I leave behind, and all the cold I come to. 
Mr. Punch. Not in our hearts, my Prince, not in our hearts! 
Prince. Nay, that I’ll swear. Witness your presence here} 
This chilling day. ‘‘ How many weary steps 
Of many weary miles you have o’ergone!”’ 
Mr. Punch, ‘“* We number nothing that we spend for you: 
Our duty is so rich, so infinite, 
That we may do it still without account.” 
When you ‘* vouchsafe’'the sunshine of your face.” 
Prince (laughing). Punch, know you all the Swan? 
Mr, Punch. 3 Pen as the Swan 
Knows all his Punch, which is his favourite reading 


In the Elysian Fields; and one good turn 
Deserves another! But, my ALBERT Epwarp, 
‘* What did the Russian whisper in your ear ?” 
Prince. Punchius, ‘‘ He swore that he did hold me dear 
As precious eyesight, and did value me 
Above this world; adding thereto, moreover, 
That he would ever live our England’s lover.” 
Mr. Punch. ‘‘ God give thee joy of him! The noble Tsar 
Most honourably will uphold his word ” 
As I doubt not. I’m happy o’ your visit. 
‘* But what, Sir, purpose they to visit us P”’ 
Prince. ‘‘ They do, they do, and all apparel’d thus 
Like Muscovites, or Russians, as I dress. 
Their purpose is to parle, to court, to dance. 
And every one his love-feat will advance.,”’ 
Mr. Punch. As you have done, my Prince, at sorrow’s flood 
Taking the tide of frank affection, like 
A skilled and trusty pilot. Such a Prince, 
Good faith, is worth a dozen diplomats 
And many full-armed legions. 
Prince. May it prove so! 
Mr. Punch. Well, let them come! ‘‘ Disguis’d like Muscovites ’ 
(As Rosaline said) we’ll know them still as friends ; 
And they ’ll find here, as you there found, my Prince, 
‘* NOTHING BUT PEACE, AND GENTLE VISITATION!!!’ * 
is together. 
* Love’s Labour's Lost, Act V., Scene 2. 


MUCH/ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


A TEMPEST in a teapot stands, one knows, 

For noisy nothing in the realms of prose. 

But what zs that to the prodigious pother 

When Minor Poets pulverise each other P 

‘* Birds in their little nests agree,’’—all right! 

Bards in their little books fall out and fight. 

The birds of which the pious rhymster sings 

Sure were not ‘‘ singing birds” —those angry things! 
Who prune themselves and peck each other frightfully. 
Alas that warblers should contend so spitefully. 
All—save the cynice—mourn the Muse’s loss‘ 

When Gossk snubs GALE, or GALE be-blizzards GossE! 
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LYRE AND LANCET. 
(A Story in Scenes. ) 
PART XXIV.—THE HAPPY DISPATCH. 
“ Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, but——” 
Scuenzs XXXV.—The Morning Room. Timr—A bout 1 P.M. 


o himself, alone). I’m rather sorry that that Miss 
Neeapice eat A » She’s a trifle angular—but clever. It 
was distinctly sharp of her to see through that fellow SpurRELL from 
the first, and lay such an ingenious little trap for him. And she 
has a great feeling for Literature—knows my verses by heart, Bf 
discovered, quite accidentally. All the same, I wish she hadn’t 
intercepted Higes snowdrops. Now I shall have to go out and pick 
some more. (Sounds outside in the entrance hall.) Too late—they ’ve 
got back from church! | 

Mrs. Brooke- Chatteris (entering 
with Lady Ruopa, Sir Rupert, 
and BeaRPARK). Such a nice, plain, 
simple service—I’m positively 
ravenous | 

Lady Rhoda, Struck me some of 
those chubby choir-boys wanted 
smackin’. What a _ business it 
seems to get the servants properly 
into their pew; as bad as boxin’ a 
string of hunters! As for you, 
ARCHIE, the way you fidgeted 
durin’ the sermon was down right 
disgraceful! ... So there you are, 
Mr. Brarr; not been to Church ; 
but I forgot—p’raps youre a Dis- 
senter, or somethin’ ? caine 

Und. (annoyed). Only, Lady . 
Rutopa, in the sense that I have . 
hitherto failed to discover any form 
of creed that commands my in- 
tellectual assent. 

Lady Rhoda (unimpressed). I ex- 
pect you haven’t tried. Are you a— 
what d’ye call it Pp—a Lacedemoniac? 

Und. (with lofty tolerance). 1 pre- 
sume you mean a “ Laodicean.” 
No, I should rather describe myself 
as a Deist. 

Archie (in a surly undertone), 
What’s a Deast when he’s at 
home? If he’d said a Beast now! 
(Aloud, as PILLINER enters with 
Captain THICKNESSE.) Hullo, why 
here’s THICKNESSE! So you haven’é 
gone after all, then ? 

Captain Thicknesse. What an 
observant young beggar you are, 
BearParRK! Nothin’ escapes you. ~~” 
No, I haven't. (Zo Sir Rupert, ..~ 
rather sheepishly.) *Fact is, Sir, I 
—I somehow just missed the train, 
and—and-—thought I might as well 
come back, instead of waitin’ about, 
don’t you know. 

Sir’ Rupert (heartily). Why, of 
course, my dear boy, of course! 
Never have forgiven you if you 
hadwt. Great nuisance for yo 


z Capt. Thick. Not the groom’s fault, Sir. I kept him waitin’ a 

it, and—and we had to stop to shift the seat and that, and so—— 
Und, (to himself ). Great blundering booby! Can’t he see nobody 

wants him here! As if he hadn’t bored poor Lady Maisie enough 


at breakfast! Ah, well, I 
I suppose ! ’ must come to her rescue once more, 


Sir Rup. Half an hour to lunch! 
the stables? I’m going to gee hc 
getting on. Fond of horses, eh 
as with us ? : 

nd. (to himself). I’ve seen 
(Aloud, with some asperity.) 
dag I a at one with Mr. 
ir Rup. ? Pity. We're rather f : 
= t = beet a poet to be a sportsman, eh ? ee 
‘fae a: 0 mY Own poor part, I confess I look]forward to a d; 
not far distant, when the spread of civilisation ‘will have abolished 


Anybody like to come round to 
ow my wife’s horse Deerfoot is 
Mr.—a —UNDERSHELL? Care to 


quite enough of that beast already ! 
You must really excuse me, Sir 
Ruskrn—I detesé horses, 


avery ee of so-called Sport. 
or ; y f j 
e te Do you, though? (After conquering a choke with 


Allow me to hope that y 
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‘* Perhaps —when?you“come to’ thinkfover it all’ quietly—you will.” 


you, though. Hope you blew the fool 
of a man up; he ought to have been round in planes of time. 


ou will continue to enjoy the | other fe 
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pleasures of anticipation as long as possible. (Zo the rest.) Well, 
are you coming ? [All ee UNDERSHELL follow their host out. 

Und. (alone, to himself). If they think I’m going to be patro- 
nised, or suppress my honest convictions —-! Now I’ll go and pick 
those—— (Lady MAIstE enters from the Conservatory.) Ah, Lady 
MaisiE, I have been trying to find you. had plucked a few 
snowdrops, which I promised myself the pleasure of presenting to 
you. Unfortunately they—er—failed to reach their destination. 
Lady Maisie (distantly). Thanks, Mr. Bruarr; I am only sorry 
you should have given yourself such unnecessary trouble. 

Und. (detaining her, as she seemed about to pass on). I have 
another piece of intelligence which you may hear less—er—philo- 
sophically, Lady Marstz. Your béte notre has returned. 

Lady Maisie (with hfted eyebrows). My béte noire, Mr. Buarr ? 

Und. Why affect not to understand? I have an infallible instinct 

= in all matters concerning you, and, 
sweetly tolerant as you are, I in- 
stantly divined what an insuffer- 

able nuisance you found our mili- 

tary friend, Captain THICKNESSE. 

Lady Maisie. There are limits 
even to my tolerance, Mr. Bratr. 
I admit I find some people insuffer- 
able—but Captain THICKNESSE is 
not one of them. 

Und. Then appearances are de- 
ceptive indeed. Come, Lady 
Maisi®, surely you can trust Me! 

[Lady CANTIRE enters. 

Lady Cantire (in her most awful 
tones). MAIStE, my dear, I appear 
to have interrupted an interview of 
a somewhat confidential character. 
If so, pray let me know it, and I 
will go elsewhere. 

Lady Maisie (calmly). Not in the 
very least, Mamma. Mr. Brare 
was merely trying to prepare me 
for the fact that Captain TxrcK- 
NESSE has come back; which was 
quite needless, ax I happen to have 
heard it already from his own lips 

Lady Cant. Captain THICKNESSE 
come back! (Zo UNDERSHELL.) I 
wish to speak to my daughter. 
May I ask you to leave us? 

Und. With pleasure, Lady Can- 
TIRE. (Zo himself, as he retires.) 
What a consummate actress that 
girlis! And what a coquette! 

Lady Cant. (after a_ silence). 
MAIsIE, what does all this mean ? 

- No nonsense now! Wha _ brought 

GERALD THICKNESSE back 

Lady Maisie. 1 suppose the dog- 
cart. Mamma. He missed his train, - 
you know. J don't think he minds 
—much. 

Lady Cant. Let me tell you 
this, my dear. It is a great deal 
more than you deserve after—— 
How long has he come back for ? 

Tady Maisie, Only a few hours; 
but—but from things he said, 1 

fancy he would stay on longer—if Aunt ALBINIA asked him. 

Lady Cant. Then we may consider that settl.d; he stays. (Lady 
een appears.) Here 7s your Aunt. You had better leave us, 
my dear. 


Somewnart Later; THE Party HAve ASSEMBLED FOR LUNCH. 


Str Rup. (to his wife). Well, my dear, I’ve seen that young 
SPURRELL (smart fellow he is too, thoroughly up in his business), 
and you’ll be glad to hear he can’t find anything seriously wrong 
with Deer foot. 

Und. (in the background, to himself). No more could I, for that 
matter ! eshte 

Sir Rup. He’s clear it isn’t navicular, which ADAM! 
of, and he thinks, with care and rest, you know, the horse wi 
fit as a fiddle in a very few days. 

Und. (to himself). Just exactly what I told them; but the fools 
wouldn’t believe me / 

Lady Culverin, Oh, Rupert, I am so glad. How clever of that 
nice Mr. SPuRRELL! I was afraid my poor Deerfoot would have to 


be shot. 
Und. (to himself). She may thank me that he wasn’t. And this 
ow gets ail the credit for it. How like Life! 
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‘i Lady Maisie. And, Uncle RurErt, how about—about Puinrpson, 

you know? Is it all right? 

© Sir Rup. Puriirpson ? Oh,twhy, ’pon my word, my dear, didn’t 

think of asking, 

*~ Lady Rhoda. But*I'did, Maistre. And they met this mornin’, 

and it’s all settled, and they’re as happy as they can be. Except 

that he’s on the look out for a mysterious stranger, who disappeared 
: last night, after tryin’ to make desperate love to her. He is deter- 

mined, if he can find him, to give him a piece of his mind. 

& [UNDERSHELL disguises his extreme uneasiness. 

’ Pilliner. And the whole of a horsewhip. He invited my opinion 
of it as an implement of castigation. Kind of thing, you know, that 
would impart ‘‘ proficiency in the trovs temps, as danced in the most 
select circles,” in a single lesson to a Jame bear. 

Und. (to himself). I don’t stir a step out of this house while I’m 
here, that’s all! 

Sir Rup. Ha-ha! Athletic young chap that. Glad to see him 
in the field next Tuesday. By the way, ALBINIA, you’ve heard 
how TuHicknkssk here contrived to miss his train this morning? 
Onr gain, of course; but still we must manage to get you back to 
Aldershot to-night, my boy, or you’ll get called over the coals by 
your Colonel when you do put in an appearance, hey? Now, let’s 
see; what train ought you to catch? 

He takes up ‘‘ Bradshaw” from a writing-table. 

Lady Cant. (possessing herself of the volume). Allow me, RuPErt, 
my eyes are better than yours. J will look out his trains for him. 
(After consulting various pages.) Just as I thought! Quite im- 
possible for him to reach North Camp to-night now. There isn’t a 
train till six, and that gets to town just too late for him to drive 
across to Waterloo and catch the last Aldershot train. So there’s no 
more to be said. [She puts ** Bradshaw” away. 

Capt. Thick. (with undisgused relief). Oh, well, dessay they 
won’t kick up much of a row if I don’t get back till to-morrow,—or 
the day after, if it comes to that. 

Und. (to himself). It shan’t come to that—if JZ can prevent it! 
Lady Maisie is quite in despair, J can see. (Aloud.) Indeed ? 
I was—a—not aware that discipline was quite so lax as that in the 
British Army. And surely officers should set an example of —— 

[ He finds that his intervention has produced a distinct sensation, 
and, taking up the discarded ‘‘ Bradshaw,” becomes 
engrossed in its study, ; ; 

Capt. Thick. (ignoring him completely). It’s like this, Lady Cur- 
VERIN. Somehow I—I muddled up the dates, don’t you know. Mean 
to say, got it into my head to-day was the 20th, instead of only 
the 18th. (Zamely.) That’s how it was. m 

Lady Culv. Delightful, my dear GreRatp. Then we shall keep 
you here till Tuesday, of course / : 

Und. (looking up from “* Bradshaw,” impulsively). Lady Cux- 
VERIN, I see there’s a very good train which leaves Shunting bridge 
at 3.15 this afternoon, and gets j 

[ The rest regard him with unaffected surprise and disapproval, 

Lady Cant. ‘raising her glasses). Upon my word, Mr. Brarr! If 
you will kindly leave Captain TuHicknrEssr to make his own 
arrangements-:-— ! 

Lady Maisie (interposing hastily). But, Mamma, you must have 
misunderstood Mr. Brarr! Asif he would dream of—. He was 
merely mentioning the train he wishes to go by himself. Weren’t 
you, Mr. Brarr ? 

Und. (blinking and gasping). I-eh? Just so, that—that was my 
intention, certainly. (Zo himself.) Does she at all realise what this 
will cost oer? ; 

Lady Culvw. My dear Mr. Bratr, I—I’d no notion we were to lose 
you so soon; but if you’re really quite sure you must go— : 

Lady Cant. (sharply). Really, ALBINIA, we must give him credit 
for knowing his own mind. He tells you he is obliged to go! 

Lady Culv. Then of course we must let you do exactly as you 
please. (All, except Miss SpELWANE, breathe more freely ; TRED- 
WELL appears.) Oh, lunch, is it, TREDWELL ? Very well. By-the- 
bye, see that some one packs Mr. UNDERSHELL’s things for him, and 
tell them to send the dogeart round after lunch in time to catch 
the 3.15 from Shuntingbridge. 

Pill. (sotto voce, to Arcute). And let us pray that the cart 1s 
properly balanced before starting, this time! 

Miss Spelwane (to herself, piqued). Going already! .I wish I had 
never touched his ridiculous snowdrops ! 

Lady Culv. Well, shall we go in to lunch, everybody ? 
= [They move in irregular order towards the Dining Hall. 

Und. (an an undertone to Lady Matstm, as they follow last). Lady 
Matsim, I—er—this is just a ttle unexpected. I confess [ don't 

uite understand your precise motive if suggesting so—so hasty a 
phate ‘ ; 

Lady Maisie (without looking at him). Don’t you, Mr. Barr? 
Perhaps—when you come to think over it all quietly —you will. 

on passes on, leaving him perplexed. 
= Und. (to himself), Shall I? I certainly can’t say I do just 
yes, I do \}That bully Spurrett. with his beastly horsewhip! She 


~ 


dreads an encounter between us—and I should much prefer to avoid it 
myself. Yes, that’s it, of course; she is willing to sacrifice anything 
rather than endanger my personal safety! What unselfish angels 
some women are! Even that sneering fellow DryspALx will be im- 
pressed when I tell him this.... Yes, it’s best that I should go— 
I see that now. I don’t so much mind leaving. Without any false 
humility, I can hardly avoid seeing that, even in the short time 
I have been among these people, I haye produced a decided impres- 
sion. And there is at least one—perhaps tvo—who will miss me 
when I am gone. 

[He goes into the Dining Hall, with restored equanimity. 


THE END. 


ROBERT ON HUNIFIKASHUN! 


I HAVE bin a having quite a long tork with a most respecful look-_ 
ing Gent who tells me he is a reel County Counseller, and that they 
has a Gildhall of their own at Charing Cross, where they meets ewery 
week, the same as the Common Counsellers does at their reel Gildhall 

in the Citty, and that they has quite made up 

their minds to make the two Gildhalls into one 

and have them both for theirselves, and that 

that will be what they calls Hunifikashun, 

which means everything for them and not | 
_nothink for nobody else. 

Not content with what they have got allreddy 
they means to have all the Citty Perlice, and 
the Manshun House, and all the Citty’s Money, 
and the rite to all the Tems Water, and to the 
Lorp Marge and Sherryfs Carridges, and to the 
Old Bayley, and to more other things than I can 
manage to remember! And he really speaks of 
all these’warious matters jest as if he was quite 
in ernest, and acshally expected as it woud all 
be done by the next Parlement when they met 
next year! And when he found as I reelly 
didn’t beleeve a word of his wunderful stories, 
he acshally arsked me to go with him to their 
Gildhall at Charing Cross, and there he put me 

” in a nice seat, and then I heard em all torking 
away, jest as if they were quite in ernest, all about the many 
wunderful things as they was about to do soon! Oh, I wunders how 
long it will be before any on em reelly happens? Not in my life 
time I’ll be bound, nor most likely in i tedy elses! Did any 
reesonable man, woman 01 child ever hear such a pack of nonsense ? 
To acshally defraud the grand old Citty of Lundon, that is only jest 
about seven hunderd year old, of all their priwileges and all their 
rites and all their money! and then I shoud like to know what is to 
become of me, and the duzzens like me? Nice lots of Lord Mares 
and Alldermen these County Counsellers woud make! Why I 
acshally douts whether they coud even manage to make up a decent 
lot of Common Counselmen under at least a year. 

There was one thing as ] heard them squabling about while I was 
there, and that was the nessessity of having some more lunatic 
asylums, which did not much surprise me, as I shoud think they 
will soon want a pretty good number for theirselves, if they con- 
tinues to go on as they are going. = 

Brown told me a rayther funny story about the dredful solemnity 
of these wunderful County Counsellers. He says they have by sum 
means or other got the right of insistin that there shall be no fun in 
the theaters, and no warking about between the hacts; and that the 
publick got so disgusted with the silly regerlations, that in many 
cases they left off going to them for ewer so long; but they are 
better now, and will most likely soon go back to their old armless 
jokes, ROBERT. 


AN EXTRACT. 
(From some hitherto Unpublished Correspondence. ) 

[‘‘ Photographs of ladies’ feet are now taken in New York as sowvenir's for 
their admirers.” — Globe, Dec. 6.] 

... [Tis real kind of you. dearest, to mail your own laddie those 
half-dozen lovely photographs, or should I call them footographs? I 
can’t say right here which I like best—they ’re all just fetching, any- 
way. You bet, I’ll treasure them some! I'll wear the midget 
profile as a chest-protector right along, and put the full-foot 
vignette under my pillow nights. And the three-quarter’ platino 
shall go on my chimney rack—there’s a considerable saucy look about 
the big toe which I’m mashed on horrid. I guess you won’t see such 
a number-one instep as yours anv time on these effete old London 
side-walks. ‘To look at the Britishers’ foot-cases in Piccadilly makes 
me tired, when I think of you any. I'll send views of mine soon in 
exchange, but I reckon the naked truth might give you fits, so I'll just 
sit with my rubbers on, and get the camera-man fo map you off a 
walking likeness of my right daisy-crusher. (My left isa trifle out 
of focus.) Kind regards to you. »ppa.... 
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A. 4BLOODTHIRSTY BARITONE. 


Miss Maud, ‘‘Wown’t You SING SOMETHING, Mr. GREEN?” 


The Curate. ‘‘I HAVEN’T BROUGHT My Music. 


sING ‘THE BRIGAND’S REVENGE’ !” 


“AN OLD OFFENDER.”, 


[‘* It is"impossible, we fear, to escape from the 
conclusion that there is a substantial basis of fact 
for the rumours... of atrocities perpetrated by 
Turkish troops on the Christian inhabitants of 
Armenia.... By one of the Articles of the 
Treaty of Berlin the Porte undertook ‘ to carry out 
without delay the improvements and reforms de- 
manded by local requirements in the provinces 
inhabited by the Armenians, and to guarantee 
their security against the Circassians and the 
Kurds.’ ””—“ Times” Leader, December 4.] 


Aeatn! Is there nothing can humanise ever 
The heart of Islam, that red-ravening wolf ? 
Will bonds ‘of ‘convention and treaty bridge 


never 
eer ‘hata and Christian the broadening 


ae 
Will no lesson teach, ‘and will no promise 
tether, 


The Ottoman” hordes when let loose on the 


oe 
Must slaughter, and rapine, and outrage 
together, 
The old vile triumvirate, fetterless go ?, 


Time’s ‘fool seems the Turk, stern, unteach- 
able, savage, 
The fiercest fool-fighter on history’s roll, 
All indolent rest or undisciplined ravage, 
The varnish of manner soaks not to his 


soul, 

Red Man of the Orient, ruthless, untamable, 
Neighbour, by fortune, in nothing near kin. 

Humanity’s brotherhood surely is blameable, 


Leaving him free from! Law’s 3 bondage 
to win ! 


Tn sheer self-defence we must} muzzle 'and 
_ shackle ; 
ahis wolf of the world ; 


snatch its 
prostrate prey sai 


From its crimsonin8 fangs. The old cynical 
cackle 
Of" coffee-house babble ”’ is silent to-day ; 
And a weapon’s at hand, too long left there 
unlifted, 
That Law and that*Justice alike now com- 


men 
To the grip of Europa. Be murder short- 
shrifted 
And bestial outrage meet summary end ! 


Not again must hot Islamite hate be permitted 
In chase of creed-vengeance the East to 
embroil ; 
Not'again must its prey fall unaided, unpitied, 
The Gallio’s mock, and the miscreant’s 


spoil. 
Therehangsthe good Berlin-blade, consecrated 
By common agreement to Justice’s work ! 
Be its blow not this time, as aforetime, be- 


ated ! 
Let Europe not bleed for the sin of the Turk! 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 
New ParisH-CounciL VERSION. 
(By aLandlord and Lover of the Good Old Times.) 
[At Merton, Surrey, where Mr. Witiram 
Morris has his factory, a blacksmith was highest 


of the fifteen successful candidates for the Parish 
Council, the vicar being eighth. ] 


OvER the vicar, top o’ the tree, 

The Village Blacksmith stands ; 
Thes mith . mighty man is he, 

W th power in his strong hands; 
And his victory well may stir alarms 

In Squire-Parsonic bands. 


The Squire looks black, his face is long,— 
** Vicar not in the van ? 

Oh! things are going to the doose 
As fast as e’er they can! 
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But, IF YOU KNOW THE ACCOMPANIMENT, AND WOULD PLAY IT, I THINK I COULD 


The blacksmith with his grimy face 
Has proved to be best man 


‘* Week in, week out,*he’ll spout and fight ! 
We shall hear him bluff and blow. 

He’ll vote the good old times all wrong, 
The good old fashions slow ; 

And won’t he run the rates right up, 
And Keep tithe-charges low? 


‘* He’ ll have his finger in the School, 
He’ll open wide its door ; 

He’ll keep the Voluntaries starved, 
And let the School-Board score. 

And he’! want baths and washhouses 
And villas for the poor! 


‘*Then he may ‘ go for’ the Old Church, 
And rouse the village boys 

To listen, not to Parson’s drone, 
But Agitation’s voice, 

And ’stead o’ singing in the choir 
He’ll swell Rad ranters’ noise. 


**?T will sound to him like Wisdom’s voice, 
Preaching of Paradise, 

As though the thing were at his door ; 
Plumbed with Progressive lies, _ 

He’ll think Ais hard, rough hand will wipe 
The Squire’s and Parson’s.eyes. 


‘* Broiling—orating—borrowing, 
Swelling the rates, he goes. 

Reform’s raw task he will begin, 
But who shall see it close ? 

Church will be robbed, and Land be sold. 
Farewell old-time repose ! 


‘Tis thanks to you, my loud Rad friends, 
These lessons you have taught! 

By folly from the flaming forge 
Our fortunes must be wrought. 

And won’t there be a blessed mess 
Before the fight is fought !” 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI.—Decempsr 15, 1894. 
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“AN OLD OFFENDER.” 


Europa. “AGAIN! BUT THIS TIME I HAVE A WEAPON AT HAND!” 
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MARY JONES, 
(By her Husband.) 


As I’m daily jolted down | 
On the early bus to town, : 
Through the yellow fog and 

brown; — > 
O'er the stones, 
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I inhale the tawny air , , WY, Wt. Ur 
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And I deem it ether rare, yyy ' V1 Ope | ( i j OL Eble 
For my soul is full of fair | LN a 3 WR 0% | 
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Fellow-passengers are fain | Vy h ; 
To abuse the wind and rain AR male yp . 
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And the weather. they com. ,, Ul 
plain, / 
Chills their bones: 
But I laugh at snow and sleet 
As I bump upon my seat, 
For I’m thinking of my swee' | 
Maky JONES. 


With a lightsome heart an: 
guy 
To the Bank J wend my way, | 
Where | calculate all day 
Debts and loans ; 
Though anon my fancies flee 
From the rows of £ s. d., YEE 
And they wander off tv thee, Wie y 
Mary JONES. | iene NLD 
And I cannot blametheir taste, Hy { 
AY 


Though alittletimethey waste 22% 
For my Mary would hav | 
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Where I purchase two or three 
akes and scones: 
For I love the smiles that rise 
In your laughing hazel eyes 
When I offer you my prize, 
Mary JONES. 


And when tea is cleared away, 
And you kindle me my clay, 
As I listen to your gay 

Dulcet tones, 
Then I sometimes wonder who 
In the world’s the best to do ?— 


| 
| 


*Gad, it’s either I or you, 
Mary Jonss! 


THE MODERN SOCIETY 
Pay, 


Ir surely should not be al- 
lowed, 
The Modern Society Play, 
That dreadfully shocking Kate 
Cloud, 
That bad Mrs. P. Tanque- 


ray. 
That’s what said 
AG ee 


{t elevates everyone, 
The Modern Society Play, 
You stupid old son of a gun, 
Replied, bursting into the 
fray, 
Fearless, free, 


e~-4 Oh, blow 
1{The'Modern Society Play ! 
As nothing compels you to 


£0, 
X. Y. Z., you can just. stop 
away ; 
Don’t you see ? 
So say we. 


. | rep3 sh 
LOST IN LONDON. INTER-UNIVERSITY FOOTBALL.| Pg eents exec tela 


1. Hymn-book stolen. Original price, in| [Yale v. Princeton University. ‘Before the} We'll run them in, we’ll run them in, 


superior binding, 113d. game commenced an Inspector of police, who was As sure 


as we’re standing here, 


2. Hymn-hook pawned for 24d. by thief. |on the ground, addressed the two teams, and] We'll run them in, we’ll run them in, 


3. Pawnbroker, finding my name inside, | cautioned them against violent play. This warn- For the 
tells Police. ing is without precedent in the history of the 

4, Police inform me I can have the book | University contests.”’—Reuter.] Of course 
restored to me ** on application.” ; 

5. Gu toScotland Yard. Told hymn-book is 
at Bow Street. Cost of my journey so far, 44d. 

6. At Bow Street have to take out summons 
against Chief Commissioner! This is ‘‘ the 
invariable rule,’”? I am informed. Cost of 
summons and ‘‘service”—not the Church 
Service—3s. Could have got three new hymn- 
books with the sum. 

7. Have to attend week later at hearing of 
summons. Journey again 44d. Bow Street 
not a nice court. Hymn-book restored to me. 

8. Chief Commissioner appeals! Believes 
there is another person of my name to whom 
bock may belong. ‘‘If I give it up quietly, 
shall hear no more about it.” Give up my 
own p empathic N Saha ‘ 4 x 

9. Appeal dismissed. Attendance and costs] q_ sf ae 
amount to £45. And [am the winning party ! ScENE—Queen’s Club. Ouxford and Cam- 

10. Chief Commissioner ‘‘ carries me” to 
House of Lords, but does not pay carriage. 
Preliminary costs, £80. 

11. Long Vacation. 


So, gents, 


Or else, 


eft ah That is 


going modern torture of ordeal by photo- Of a mo 


supported by two Peelers proper. Ie}  Jislike, I 


Peeler knows no fear! 


you may fightach other, 


But you mustn’t attack the crowd, 
For we can't have unlimited bloodshed, 
And weapons are not allowed. 


] must kindly ask you 


To enter the field without 
Your bludgeons and knives and pistols, 


beyond all doubt, 
We’ll run you in, &e., &e. 


[Teams join in chorus. Exit Inspector to 
look after the ambulance arrangements, 


THE SUNDAY LECTURE CASE. 


Tue Lord’s Day Observance Society 
Would make us all pe of propriety— 
All models of menta 


sobriety, ; 
Stiggins and Chadband combined. 


They gain, doubtless, some notoriety 
By such overwhelming anxiety 

° ' ‘ z 1, . Sag: Dae Wien : a 

bridge Football Match. Teams under-|  'o force on us their sort of piety 


st puritanical kind. 


graph. Enter Police-Inspector, rampant,| This Sunday at Home mental diet, I 


would rather not try it; I 


12. House of Lords sits. ‘‘ Has no doubt “addresses the two teams” :— Suggest that, by way of variety, 
hymn-book belongs to other person of my I’x an Inspector bold, yet wary Their own business now they should mind. 
”7 ( ‘ 1 din 4 $5.) i A fe) 
DAME, ii to ea A all costs in all Courts ! So, gents, you must all take care, E cee ewe. 3 
13. Ruined! u eet m here to boss this battle, Prize Conundrum before Christmas, 
And see that you all fight fair. How to Make Life Happy.—An Infallible 


‘I sHaty be all right again soon,I’ll be! Now fisting, and scragging, and hacking, | Recipe:—Add fifty-nine to the latter half 


* * 


H. B. TREE. 
Why make such a clamour? 


bound!’ asadilapidated First Edition observed. Are all fair enough, we say, of it. *,* Soluteon will be given next week. 


~ 
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THE PLUNGER. 


First Boy (much interested in the game of Buttons), ‘‘’As ’E Lost?” 
Second Ditto. ‘‘YES; ’E LOST ALL THEM BUTTONS WHAT ’E WON OFF ToMMY CROWTHER 
YESTERDAY, AN’ THEN ’E CUT ALL THE BUTTONS OFF ’IS CLOTHES, AND ’FS LOST THEM TOO!” 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Kelt and Salted.—It may be true, as you have 
heard, that Mr. StanpisH O’GrRapy intends to 
supplement his series of Ossianic stories, Finn 
and his Companions, by a work entitled Fin an’ 
Haddock, But, we confess, the story seems a 
little fishy. 


A Brummagem Spoon.—You are quite wrong. 


The creation of the character of Rip Van Winkle |h 


was, in point of time, far anterior to the inven- 
tion of the Self-working Noiseless Screw. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S playful application of the term 
to Lord Harrieton did not imply any pro- 
prietorship in the article. The right hon. gen- 
tleman was under the impression that he had 
come across the character in the course of his 
reading of Dickens’ Christmas stories, and, 
wanting to say something nice of his noble 
friend, he just mentioned it. It led to some 
misunderstanding at the time, but has now been 
forgotten. See our answer to ‘‘ Three Cows and 
an Acre”’ in the Christmas Number 


Perplexed.—What do you mean by asking us 
to tell you ‘‘ If a herring and a-half costs three 
apence, how much will a dozen run you in 
for?’’ This is just one of those simple problems 
you can solve for yourself on reference to an 
ordinary book of arithmetic. Do you suppose 
we sit here to save the time of idle persons? 
Our mission is to supply information drawn 
from authorities not accessible to the average 
subscriber, 

Algernon and Sibyl.—Consult Sir Grorer 
Lewis, Ely Place, Holborn, E We never 
advise on delicate subjects such as yours, It is 
impossible for us to reply to correspondents 
through the post. Our motto is Audi altem 
parterem. As the lady may not be familiar 


(Drommprr 15, 1894. 


with the dead languages, we may perhaps 
do well to translate. Freely rendered, 
it means, ‘‘ We desire that all parties 
(altem parterem) may hear and profit 
by our advice.” 
« One-who-has- had-no-rest-to-speak - 
of-for-fifteen-years-owing-to-neuralgic- 
paimns-and - a-next-door-neigbbour-who- 
plays-the-piano-night-and-day.—No. 
Peyond the Dreams of Avarice.— 
Your record of an incident in the early 
life of Mr. W. Astor is very interesting. 
‘‘Musing by the waters of the mighty 
Hudson he,” you say, ‘“‘ conceived the 
ambition of becoming one of the richest 
men in the world.” It is pleasing to 
know that his recent entrance upon jour- 
nalistic enterprise is likely to realise his 
boyhood’s dream. Ci) SS 
Advertisement Agent.—Taere'is, we 
fear, no opening for you in this direc- 
tion. ‘‘Silonio” is not the name of a 
new shaving soap, as you surmise. It 
is the title of honour given by the dele- 
gates of a remote but respectable African 
race to a great and good British states- 
man. Its literal translation into the 
English tongue is, we are informed, 
‘* Open-mouthed.”’ 
A Subscriber for Seventy Years.— 
Your poem, commencing, | 
DiceiE Dice LE den, 
How is Brother BENN ? 
Really, Mr. R1Ley, 
Ain’t you rather wily ? 
is perhaps a little monotonous in its in- 
terrogative form. But it is not with- 
out merit, especially from one of your 
advanced age. A fatal objection is that 
it should be out of date. The School- 
Board Elections, we are glad to say, were 
completed a fortnight ago, Try again— 
for some other paper. 


THE NEW NECTAR. 


[Professor Hux ry, at the anniversary 
meeting of the Royal Society, suggested that 
in the future imaginative speaking at their 
dinners might be stimulated by the drinking 
of liquid oxygen, dien Wrapeate 

Arr—‘‘ Take hence the Bowl!” 


Take hence the bowl; though beam- 
Brightly as bowl e’er shone, [ing 
With Fizz sublimely creaming, 
Or Port or Zoedone. 
There is a new potation 
To warm the hearts of men, 
And wake imagination— 
In Liquid Oxygen! 


Each cup I drain, bien frappé, 
My tongue pat talk can teach ; 
It helps to make me happy 
In after-dinner speech. 
At banquet, or at gala, 
I match such mighty men 
As GLADSTONE, CARR, or SALA, 
On Liquid Oxygen! 


A fig for Mumm or Massio, 
Falernian and such fudge ; 
(Thin stuff those tipples classic 
If I am any judge.) 
But burning thoughts come o’er me 
And fire my tongue, or pen, 
When I’ve a bowl before me 
Of Liquid Oxygen! 


When fun needs stimulation, 
Or fancy fails in fire ; 
When lags the long oration, 
Or tongues postprandial tire ;’ 
Then take the tip Huxleyan, 
And one long swig,—and then 
You’ll promptly raise a pwan 
~~). To Liquid Oxygen ! 


DecemBEeR 15, 1894.] 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


** THERE is nothing in Italy more beautiful 
to me than the coast-road between Genoa and 
Spezia.’”’ Remember these words of DicKENs, 
in his Pictures from Italy, as I start from 
Pisa to see that lovely coast, and the Mediter- 
ranean, for the first time. 

Pisa is sleepy, but the railway officials are 
wide awake. The man who sells me my 
ticket ‘‘ forgets’? one lira. This answers 
capitally with innocent old ladies from Eng- 
land or eho The old lady counts her 
change, and if she has carefully ascertained 
the fare by reading the price marked on her 
ticket, she finds at once that there is a half- 
penny wanting. She never learns that this 
is the Government tax. ‘‘ If you please,” she 
begins; or, “* Bitte,” and.then she goes off 
into—not hysterics, but French, and mur- 
murs, “‘ Seevooplay, je pongse vous devays 
avoir donnay mot un sou—er—er—more, vous 
comprenny ?” or, ** Il y a encore—er—er— 
Siinfzrg, vous savay, ad moi a payer.’ Then 
the official answers, also in French, ‘‘4; 
nong, Madame, ceci est la taxe doo gouverne- 
mang sul biglietto, capisce ?” 

Whereupon the old lady is so agitated by 
the thought that she has wrongfully accused 
him of stealing a soldo, that she never notices 
that he has withheld a lira. If she counts 
her money later in the day, she will blame 
those nasty lira notes, which stick together 
so, that she must have given two somewhere 
instead of one. But the railway clerk is also 

repared for any more exacting stranger, and 

olds the extra note ready for him. The 
clerk at Pisa does so, handing it to me, with- 
out a word of objection or explanation, as 
soon as I ask for it. The system is as perfect 
as itis simple. Having obtained my change, 
I start for the Mediterranean. 
A Frrst IvprEssmonist. 


THE TRUISMS OF LIFE. 


(By the Right Hon. the Author of ‘‘ The Platitudes 
of Life,” M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D.) 


CHAPTER I.— De Omnibus Rebus. 


‘*4rs longa, vita brevis ;” 1 and indeed 
‘*man wants but little here below, nor wants 
that little long.” ? An oriental writer has 
told us that ‘‘ all flesh is grass,” to which a 
Scots poet? has replied, that ‘‘A man’s a 
man for a’ that.”’? There is a Greek aphorism, 
not sufficiently well known, which says yah 
seauvtéy, This hee been ably rendered by PoPE 
in the words ‘‘ Know thyself.” 4 Proverbi- 
ally ‘‘ piety begins at home,” but it is wrong 
to deduce from this that education ends when 
we leave school; ‘‘it goes on through life.” ® 

Books are an educational force. They 
“*have often been compared to friends,’ ® 
whom we ‘‘ never cut.” They ‘‘are better 
than all the tarts and toys in the world.” ® 
It is not generally known that ‘‘ English 
literature is the inheritance of the English 
race,” ® on whose Empire, by the way, ** the 
sun never sets.”’? We even have “ books in 
the running brooks,” as the Bard of Avon” 
tells us; so that not only ‘‘he that runs,” 
but he that swims, ‘‘ may read.” : 

‘*Knowledge for the million,” is the 
‘* fin de siecle” * cry of the hour. But “‘life 
is real, life is earnest,” * and we have no 
time to study original thinkers such as Con- 
Fucius and Tupper. ‘* Altiora Peto” “isa 
saying for the leisured class only. The mass 
must get its wisdom second-hand and concen- 
trated. If ‘‘ reading maketh a full man,” » 
this kind of reading maketh a man to burst. 
Hence the ‘‘ sad in sweet” ® of the book of | 
quoted platitudes. Yet, of course, ‘‘ there 
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A PRECISIAN. 


Professor Erasmus Scoles (of Epipsychidion Villa, St. John’s Wood). ‘‘ CAN YOU TELL ME, 
CONSTABLE, WHETHER THERE ARE ANY MORE—ER—ATLANTES TO COME UP TO-NIGHT ?” 


D. 134. ‘‘ ANY MORE ’ow MuUcH ?” 


nobly.” 7 And it is well to have ‘‘ the 
courage of ” other people’s ‘‘ opinions.” 
But reading is not all. You must ‘use 
our head.” ® And you must, and can, 
eep it too. For a good man’s head is not 
like a seed-cake that passes in the using. 
And, again, remember the proverb that ‘‘man- 
ners makyth man”; though this is not the 
true cause of the over-population of our 
islands. In social life much will depend on 
the way in which you behave to others, 
‘* Never lose your temper, and if you do, at 
any rate hold your tongue, and try not to show 
it’? “—except, one may add, to a doctor. 
Many people cannot say ‘‘No!” Others 
early learn to say ‘‘ No!” when asked to do 
disagreeable things. ‘* Mens sana in corpore 
sano.” If the last word is pronounced Say 


are great ways of borrowing. Genius borrows | No, this constitutes a word-play. There are 


some bad word-plays in SHAKSPEARE. I dis- 
approve of humour, new orold. . 

‘**No man who knows what his income is, 
and what he is spending, will run into ex- 
travagance.” ° ProuTaRcH tells us of a man 
whose income was £500, and he spent £5000 a 
year knowingly. This must have been an 
exceptional case. There is an obscure dictum 
that ‘‘ money is the root of all evil.” ‘‘ Gold! 
gold!’ 2! said an ill-known poet, and, on the 
other hand, ‘‘ Hail, independence!” ™ said 
another. ‘‘If thou art rich, thou’rt poor” * 
is on the face of it an untruth. 

1 ‘¢ Principia Latina.” * Goldsmith. §% Burns, 4 *‘ Ks- 
say on Man.” 5 Lubbock. 6 Lubbock. 7 ‘* Punch.” 
8 Macaulay. ® Lubbock. 1 Shakspeare. ™ Calverley. 
12 Oscar Wilde. 15 Longfellow. 1 Lawrence Oliphant, 
15 Bacon. 16 Browning. 17 Emerson. 138 Lubbock. 
19 Lubbock. ®® Lubbock. #! Park Benjamin. *? Ohurch- 
ill. 3 Shakspeare. 
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OF VAIN COLOURS. ; 
Toen the cantury, growing a Appears shortly after, the follow- 
"Tittle bit mellow, ; ing Sunday, [tresses of gold ; 
Produces carnatims outrage-| With rosy complexion, and 
‘= ously green; [lik yellow When a nursemaid has one of the 
When you noti ea delicate, dairy- | worst scarlet-fevers, [blues ; 
Adorn the pale face of the best) Or merely, it may be, a fit of the 
_ margarine ; When you’re offered *‘ Old Mas- 
When canaries, all warranted ex- ters” as black as coal-heavers, 
cellent singers, [liag apiece,| Or shirts of quite ‘‘fast”’ un- 
Are sold in the street for a shil- washoutable hues ; 
But at home all the yellow comes| When a blue ribbon’s equally 
off on your fingers, known as denoting — [Tory— 
Substrataof brownmakingdaily _ Teetotal fanatics, a Rad, or a 
increase ; [on a Monday|In these and like cases tuo 
When a lady you happen to meet num’rous for quoting 
With hair that is grey, and with Remember old Vrrert, ‘* Ne 
cheeks that are old, crede colort.” 


THE CHRONICLES OF A RURAL PARISH. 


VI.—PREPARING FOR THE POLL 


Wuen I do a thing, I like to do it properly, for even my 
worst enemies, who call me a fool, admit that I’m a thorough fool. 
I have accordingly lost no time in getting to work at my electoral 
campaiga. I commenced at a great disadvantage. The other seven 
candidates were electioneering for a week before the Parish Meeting, 
and the result was that they all 
polled three times as many votes 
as I did. That has happened 
once. 1 don’t intend that it shall 
happen more than once. 

The first move I made was tu 
cover my house with placards. 1 
x= noticed that in a recent election 


sued these tactics with great 
success, so I plastered the whole 
ey’ | of the walls with ‘** WINKINS 
Saez i ” 66 
—iroR MupForp”’—‘‘ VoTE FOR 
| Winxrns,’’—but thereby hangs 
LAS | atale. I gave my instructions to 
4% *, the local printer, and told him 
where they were to be posted, 
directing him to do it in the 
twilight, so that the whole effect 
might dawn once and for ever 
upon an astonished village in the morning. He did it, but un- 
fortunately he didn’t keep a proof-reader. I noticed next day, 
before I went out, that all the school-children looked up at the 
house and giggled. I thought it was merely the inappreciativeness 
of the youthful mind. There I was wrong. It was the fact that the 
children knew how to spell that caused the mischief. My house was 
covered with appeals to ‘‘ Wore Fow Vinkins!”’ It did not take 
long to get new bills printed, but I am not disposed to deny 1 was a 
trifle disconcerted by this false start. 
I am now hard at work canvassing. My wife flatly declines to 
help, and I’m afraid to suggest the girls should take the field in sup- 
port of their father. I tried to secure the services of the vicar’s two 
daughters, but he only wrote rather a stiff note to say that he thought 
they would have quite enough to do in advocating his claims. I am 
not always at one with the clergy, but for once I agree with him. I 
have succeeded, however, in getting Miss Paizt Burtt to help me. 
Her fall name is, of course, PaYLLIS; but it’s always called and 
spelt “* Parti” —I could never understand why. She’s a most delight- 
ful girl, and is worth, at least, a hundred votes to me. As I ex- 
plained once before, she has an extraordinary habit of calling all the 
villagers ** idiots ’—of course, I mean to her friends (such as myself), 
not to the villagers themselves. I asked her one day why, if ‘she 
thought them idiots, she was kind enough to take the trouble to 
| canvass them. ‘‘ Well, you see,” she said with a charming smile that 
was all her own; **I’m asking them to vote for you.” At the time 
L thought this was 4 pretty saying, prettily said. I even toldit with 
some amount of pride tomy wife just to show her that there were 
people who did not sympathise with her haughty indifference. 
Curiously enough my wite only laughed consumedl y. When she had 
recovered, | asked her why she laughed. ‘* Do you readly mean to 
say, TrMorHy, was her reply, ‘‘that you don’t see what she meant?” 
Well, though it may seem idiotic...” I said, and was going to 
add, ‘‘I don’t,” but betore I said that, I déd see what she (PHYLLIS 
of course, I mean) might have meant. Yet I hope she didn't. Miss 
Burtt has only one drawback as a canvasser. She is so ridiculously 
scrupulous, I came across an old woman the other day who was quite 


deaf to my appeals. . Whilst I : 
kind PHYLLIS was to her: reasoned with her, I found out how 


poor people, I 


“Vote for Winkins—a good All- 


round Man.’’ 


car ees an 
d vote for her if she was standing.” 
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produced no impression, A day or two after I met Miss PaILL 
Burrt, and asked her to go and canvass the old woman; I felt sure 
she could secure her vote. Will it be believed that she wouldn't 
She said it would be really undue influence if she did. How strange 
that even the nicest of women are so strangely unpractical at times! 
Another woman she refused to see because she never called upon her 
at ordinary times. Still, with all her faults, Miss Burrr is a tower 
of strength, and as I see her daily going about, canvass book in 
hand, my hopes rise higher and higher. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Str Purirp SIDNEY was, as all the world knows, ‘‘a veray. arfit 
gentil knight.’’ Possibility of this presupposition of knowledge is 
fortunate, since Miss Anna M. Sroppart’s account of this heroic 
figure is not, my Baronite sorrowfully says, likely to convey any 
adequate idea of its personality. Mr. Fox Bovane and Mr. 
ADDINGTON SyMonDsS have written 
biographies of the Elizabethan 
soldier, in which he boldly stands 
forth. Miss Sropparr modestly 
says her object is ‘‘in no way to 
compete with” these standard 
works. But why write at all? 
The marvel is, as Dr. JOHNSON 
did not exactly say in illustration 
of an argument respecting another 
feminine achievement, not that 
the work should not have been 
well done, but that it possibly 
could be done with such wooden 
effect. If Miss Sroppart had 
taken a sheet of paper and with 
her pair of scissors cut out the 
tigure of a man, writing across it 
‘‘This is PHitip SipNnky,’’ she 
would have conveyed quite as clear and moving a picture of the man 
as is found in the 111 pages of her book. But thea Mr. BLackwoop 
would not have published the scrap of paper, and we should not have 
had the charming portrait of Srpnery, or the sketches of Penshurst by 
Marcarer L. Hueerns which adorn the daintily got-up volume. 

My Baronitess writes:—S. Barrya Goucp turns into delightful 
English prose some of the ancient Icelandic Sagas, or songs, and shows 
us how Grrettir the Outlaw was a Grettir man than was generally sup- 
posed by anyone who had never heard very much about him. When 
he departed, was he very much Re-grettir'd by all who knew him ?P 

Messrs. MAcmitian offer My New Home, provided by Mrs. 
Motesworts#, which many of the little ‘‘ new’ women would like to 
see. Illustrated by L. Lustte Brooke: ‘‘ Brooke” suggests ‘* water 
colours,’’—a new idea for next Christmas. 3 

Sow-wester and Sword, by Hueu Sr. Lecer. A nautical and 
military combination. The Sou’wester of a tar is not at all at sea 
when, after a pleasant little shipwreck, he joins the forces at 
Suakim. The winner of this Sr. LEGER was a rank outsider, with 
the odds against him, but he wins the day by ‘‘throstling” (a new 
word) a few Soudanese; who must have seemed quite forty to one ! 

A cousin, especially a Colonial, is such a very pleasant indistinct 
sort of relative, that he is bound to be a hero of romance, though 
perhaps a cousin at hand is worth two in the bush; at least, so 
thinks the heroine in My Cousin from Austraha, by EVELYN 
EVERETT GREEN (HutcHinson & Co.); whilst the one whom she 
should have wed was of course a wicked Baronet (does one often meet a 
good Baronet in fiction ’), who tries to upset his successful rival by 
giving him a tip over an agreeably high cliff. It isa Christmas story, 
and so the ‘‘tip”’ isjustattheright time. Howitends Youll see. 

Black and White has gone in for a shilling’s worth of the truly 
wonderful in Zhe Dream. Club, by Barrik Pain and EpDEN 
Puitports. It is quite an after-turkey, plum-pudding, mince-pie 
dinner story. How authors and artists must have suffered, judging, 
at least, by the delightful nightmare illustrations. And the picture- 
lady of the cover—ahem!—she has evidently forgotten that she is 
supposed to be ‘‘ out” at Christmas. 

Between the boards of LorHar MrGGENDORFER S moveable. toy- 
books (H. Grevet & Co.) lies genuine fun. Zhe Scenes of the Life of 
a Masher are simply irresistible. Little ones will be delighted with 
The Transformation Scenes, besides, thereis Charming Variety with 
a Party of Six, These books are a good tip for a Christmas gift for 
the representatives of Tommy.and Harry. 

Had G. W. Appieton’s The Co-Respondent—an attractive title— 
been. in the form of a short magazine story, it would probably have 
been amusing from first to last. Now it is only amu<ing at first. 
Good idea all the same. The old quotation about ‘‘Sir Huserr 
STANLEY” is brought in, and, of course, incorrectly. It is not 
‘* Praise from Sir Huperr Srantey,” but ‘‘approbation.” However, 
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‘Miss Puri1, she’s really good to us| as it is said by a light-hearted girl of a very modern type, it may be 
I left, having ' assumed that the misquotation is intentional. Tux B. pe B.-W. 
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THE SNUBBED PROFES- 
SIONAL’S VADE MECUM. 


Question. You consider 
yourself neglected because, I 
presume, the public do not 
Peat you at your proper 
value? 

Answer. That is, indeed, 
the case, and for further par- 
ticulars I refer you to a recent 
correspondence in the Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

Q. Is it not necessary that 
you should acquire an immense 
amount of knowledge to under- 
take the duties of your pro- 
fes:ion worthily ? 

A, Certainly; and we wel- 
come anv kind of safeguard 
that will protect the public 
agains fraud and imposture. 

- Q. Then you consider your- 
profession verv seriously ? 

- A. Undoubtedly. It is the 
most important profession in 
the world ; not a man, woman, 
or child exists who has not 
derived some benefit from its 
exercise. 

Q. If I am not mistaken. 
vou ought to be educated at 
Oxford or Cambridge to do 
full justice to your opportu- 
nities ? 

A. Certainly; upon the 
foundation of a school train- 
ing at either Eton, West- 
minster, Rugby, or Harrow. 

Ought you not to take 
up buman and comparative 
anatomy ? 

A. As a matter of course, 
combined with physiology and 
chemistry. 

Q. But does every professor 
of your art follow this routine 
of work ? 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARIL. 


HONOURS DIVIDED. 


Mr. Goodchild. ‘‘ YES, I DO FEEL IN GOOD SPIRITS THIS EVENING. 
Boy HAS PASSED HIS EXAMINATION !” 

The Earl. ‘‘WEuuL, I DON’T SEE ANYTHING IN THAT. 

Mr. Goodchild, ‘‘ ER—INDIAN CIVIL?” 
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A. Those who are of the 
greater worth. There are out- 
siders who assume our noble 
name and yet know nothing of 
our special subject. 

Q. Besides the studies you 
have mentioned, are there any 
others necessary to the forma- 
tion of a man of your special 
attainments ? 

A. Well, it would be well 
for an operator to understand 
metallurgy and mechanics. _ 

Q. And have you to culti- 
vate the graces of the person ? 

A, Certainly; you must be 
of a pleasing and courteous 

resence. You must be fitted 
Es nature and art to obtain 
the confidence of those who 
pay you a professional visit. 
You must be tender and true. 
You must be able to converse 
on every subject under the 
sun, and distract the attention 
of a sufferer from his pains by 
causing him to listen to your 
anecdotes. 

Q. It seems, then, you must 
be an admirable Crichton ? 

A, Well,yes, in a small way. 

Q. Then what are you 
called? May I put down an 
archbishop, or a Lord Chief 
Justice, or a Prime Minister ? 

A. No, neither. I do not 
aspire to be a person of 80 
much importance. ig 
“¢ Q. Then what are you 

|.4..Why, merely a dentist ! 


ax 


At the Fancy Ball. 


“To look at that huge 
woman dancing with Uncle 
Bos. Whatis she? A Qua- 
keress ?”’ 

So HAS MINE.” - ‘*H’m! rather an Earth- 
The Earl. ‘‘No—Banxrvurtcy !” | quakeress, I should fancy! 7 


My 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


En Route to the Mediterranean.—I am alone, until a Frenchman 
and his young wife come in and glare at me, presumably because I 
am already there. The ordinary honeymoon couple anywhere are 
supercilious enough, and a French honeymoon couple perhaps more 
so. If you gazeabsently at the back of Madame’s hat, when you are 
looking at: the mountains .beyond Madame’s head, Monsieur glares 
at you with the coneentrated fury of an angry menagerie. But a 
French couple, travelling in Italy, which loves the Triple Alliance, 
develope an air of superciliousness quite unapproached ; and when 
their solitude is invaded by an Englishman, a native of the country 
which occupies Egypt, thousand thunders, it is too strong ! 

So these two whisper together, and look out of one window, while I 
look out of the other, at Viareggio, and the distant Carrara quarries 
anc other sights. All interesting and beautiful, no doubt, but not to 
be compared to what I shall see beyond Spezia. Think of the blue 
sea, the glorious hills, the olive woods, the Italian fishing villages, 
the orange groves, the gardens and the flowers. Rather better than 
that English coast which Londoners know so well, the seashore at 
Brighton, probably the ugliest in the world, with the most unpictur- 
esque town stretching alongit. Of course, I shall not see everything 
from the train, but I shall at least have the recollection of an 
earthly paradise, to torment me ever after when travelling in the 
infernal regions of the Underground Railwav. November in Genoa; 
November in Gower Street! Halloo, this is Spezia! 

Now then, look out. Oh, here’sa tunnel first. Wait patiently till 
we are through the tunnel. By dim light of carriage-lamp perceive 


the French people glaring at me. This7s along tunnel. But then 
at the end I shall see-—— Here is the end. Down with the window. 
There’s the Mediter—— Halloo! Another tunnel. Up with the 


window. At last this one is coming to an end. Down with the win- 
dow again. Look out. There’sthe Medi—— Halloo, another one! 
Up with the window again. French people still glare, but, it seems 
| to me, more mildly. A fellow-feeling of suffocation, no doubt. 
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Well, this 7s long. At last we’re out. Down with the window once 
more. There’s the Med—— What? Another one. Up with the 
window once more. This7zs a long one. Begin to cough. French- 
man also coughs. A bond of sympathy. We cough together. Well, 
at last we are out of these awful tunnels. Down with the window. 
There’s the Medit—— Up with the window. Another one! These 
gymnastics with the windows are most fatiguing. Choke again. 
Frenchman also chokes. ‘ Ces tunnels !’’ he gasps at last, “‘ on 
étouffe——’ Just then the train bursts into daylight, and his 
head, as before, goes out of his window, like mine out of my 
window. There’s the Me——. Another! ‘‘ Sapristt!” By Jove! 
More choking. ‘‘ Ces chemins de fers italiens ” begins the 
Frenchman. Then another burst of daylight and his head and mine 
go out. There’s the Medit—— ‘* Matin /”’ Great Scott! Agree with 
Frenchman. ‘ C’est assommant,” says he, ‘‘ quel pays——” Then 
another gap and heads out as before. There’s the Mediterra—— 
‘* Mille tonnerres!” I’m hanged! Frenchman and I abuse the 


line, the tunnels, the bad light and the worse air. Another 
interval. 
There’s the M—— ‘‘ Sacré nom de nom!’’ Confound! French- 


man becomes quite friendly. Even Madame says a word or two. 
Begin now to disregard half seconds of daylight, and treat it as all 
tunnel over two hours’ long. 

At last arrive at Genoa, our faces streaked with soot, our lungs 
full of smoke, our collars nearly black, and all the superciliousness 
shaken out of us. Frenchman almost affectionate when we part. 
As for the Mediterranean, I should have seen nearly as much of 
it at Moorgate Street. A First IMPRESSIONIST. 


On Some Creistmas Diartes.—No backsliding in engagements if 
you possess one of WALKER’S capital backlooped pocket-diaries, they 
are strongly bound to assist you. His Society Christmas Cards are, 
as they should be, first class. In fact, “‘ WALKER” is not 
‘* Hooxery,”’ but ‘‘O. K.” 
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THE INFANT PHENOMENON. 
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LIITLE JAP LECTURING ON THE ART OF WAR TO THE EvROPEAN REPRESENTATIVES, 
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AN EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 


‘‘___ AND OH, MABEL, A WRETCH MISTOOK MY SKIRT FOR THE ’Bus APRON, THE OTHER DAY, AND DIDN’T FIND OUT HIS MISTAKE 
FOR EVER SO LONG. OF COURSE HE WAS AWFULLY NICE ABOUT IT; SO] HAD TO SAY, IT DIDN’T MATTER. BUT WASN’T IT DREADFUL !” 


T Infant phenomenon? Wal, I rayther guess he’s gone 
THE INFANT PHENOMENON. And chalked it out a caution. He’s a spry ’un!” ; 

WHEN the song said Jap Au Srp was just nothing but a kid And JoHn Butt, who’ll have to strain to keep monarch of the main, 

Of what Atcock dubbed ‘‘ a race grotesque and savage,” Thinks the infant Jap a chap to keep Avs eye on! 
Jail ee had oe iat of the kick-up and commotion, SS 

e naval noise and military ravage, 

That same “‘ little kid” would raise; of the pans of loud praise GENEROSITY UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
oa eee of a East peu hear around him, (THE Question of the Day.) 

eiecher, a his sway He Weot ee ae Daisy. I want to bay a Christmas present for Jack. Do you see 
Phenomenal young Jappy, Occidental Powers seem happy anything you think he would like P 


To gather round and watch the object lesson Violet, Here’s a morocco case with seven razors, one for each day 


i i ’ : of the week. 
Bieta -viich bawdeomeintos oo a Daisy. Lovely! But Jack’s got whiskers and a beard. _ 
If a kid, he’s not a fool! With his ferula and stool, Violet. So he has! Then why not this exquisite silver cigar-ash 
His blackboard and his lump of chalk, he’s showing tray ? 


How to work an ironclad! It’s amazing that a lad Daisy. Yes, that would be just the thing; only, unfortunately, 
With a lemon-face should be so wondrous knowing ! : ee ‘ied smokes, and always walks out of the room if anybody 


eo inibe Mde tne 1A ict ae a matter of torpedoes, Violet. Oh! That’s awkward. This drinking-horn—what do 
In naval matters practical, strategical and tactical, Matta, of wt ? 


The nipper shows a nous that almost dazes. 


eet). I’m afraid JAck’s a Blue Ribbonite. 
Though his names and terms sound funny, it is more than even 


Violet (after a pause). He needn’t use it for drinking from. It 
eoley Me aC ty a shai if it had a stand. Anyhow, let’s make 

That he hides a lot of wisdom in his lingo. aste and choose something. : 

bb hte? Daisy. I would give him this lovely ink-bottle, only he uses a 
And what Vebies baggy breeches, and a speech all ‘‘ his” and type-writer, ee hard t—a purse nae 
+ 66 Ro” . : : . tolet, The question is whether Jack has it, not you. 

cae abs Von Aes phen Sa Rr bax iy ieatys Daisy (enthusiastically). Yes, a purse it shall be. _ JACK never has 

And his eyes are like black-beetles set a-swivel. any money—but that is only a detail. Showy, isn’t it ?. aN 
But though plain or currant-bunny, and the colour of fresh honey, Violet. Awfully pretty! Made in Germany, too, it says; that 


} P 66 Teer 99 makes it so much more romantic. 
He's as full as Hapssu of dash and “divil. Daisy (groaning). Come awav! Jack’s a morbid patriot. Won't 


: pois look at a thing not made in England. I must choose some other 
mee aati edly ne ind cheat oom your granny!” day. And we shall be horribly late for lunch. Really, present- 
Or to twit the “little kid” with youth's presumption. eouene 54 ire se ear ! 
For the stalwart Teuton listens, and the Great Bear’s optic glistens, peers SOUAOL YAUK, AC On dl q Aowuee 
And the ‘‘ Melican”’ ‘* lays low and don’t say nuffin’,”’ Exeunt hurriedly, and empty-handed, 
Save to whisper to Joun Bott, ‘* He’s no mug, by a jug-full, 
Who out of the Chinee has knocked the stuffin’ if 


See, those eyes are all a-twinkle! Like the sudu-mushi’s tinkle 


‘CHARGE OF THE Ligut BrigapE.”’—My Gas Company’s bill. 


as 
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particularise merit. But Miss Frorence Sr. Joun and Mr. 

A “*B. AND S.” AT THE SAVOY. CouRTICE Pounps ia he Breach duet, Me. Paseonl ate Best to 

‘ 3 expected f the collaboration of Sir Artuur | last (especially in his Bolero dance, one of the funniest things for 

ha Sh ee r. esis: more especially when the work is | @ long time seen on the operatic stage), Miss Emmre Owen in her 
ik bo . graceful movements, and the sextet with its merry music and its 


laughing dance, are things to see and hear. 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS CRAMMED. 


'\Tur Oxford Board of Studies will conduct an examination in 
1896 for the new Final School of English Language and Literature. 
The following preliminary paper is to be set :— 


EnGLIsH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 
Time allowed—18 months. 


[Questions are to be answered either in Gothic or Icelandic, 
according to the taste and fancy of the candidate. The dates of 
the vivd voce ‘‘ Chatter about SHELtey,” and ‘‘ Scandal about 
Qneen ExizaBETH,” will be announced shortly. Evening dress 
i onal Smoking and Bohemian Concert to follow. See Hand- 

ills, 

1. Write out the English Alphabet as inaccurately as possible ; 
ind distinguish between great A and the track of a duck, 

2. Translate the following unheard-of passage from BEOWULF:— 


Tuinchael....lytl... 
Haui onedr hwatuar 
Uppabuvye wereld sohi 
Lika... ynneye.:. 


Supply the Jacune in the text. Candidates may send in as 
many solutions as they please, provided each is accompanied 
with a shilling Postal Order. The total amount subscribed will 
e pooled among the winners, less ten per cent. for our commission. 

3. Discuss the following :— 

(a2) When is a door not a negress ? 

(8) What is the difference between hearing recitation and 
being bored P 

(vy) Why is Hatt Carne like a tenpenny nail ? 

Any replies to the above will be most thankfully received, and 
naid for at our usual rates. 


\ 
af omy owe 
rs : Sie 4, ‘* There was a very foolish, fond old man, 


yp ~ ee Fourscore and upward, dwelling at Liskeard, 


ae 
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Sir Arthur. “Then Bor——” Sir dither nd Cee Who said, I am not in my perfect mind ; 


Both, “ Are satisfied!” [Curtain a is j oh a pate bebe ‘i 
y > . e . 9 to i 9 
staged at ‘the Savoy, and is brought out under the direction of Mr. Two Hpi ale and ‘one anal 7 boot, 
D’OyLy CartE. The brilliant audience that gathered on Wednesday Did each one lodge last night within my beard.” 
night for the first performance of The Chieftain evidently came full King Lear, Act IV., Se. 6. 


of expectation, and as evidently went away filled with satisfacti : : 

Twenty-seven years ago, when they were Bove topetlier, B. nd 8 (thet Hence ‘showy7byanternal: evidence, “that Teh waia atime aedte 
sounds friendly and refreshing) brought out an early version of the B Se star eae : tj tonite: qalleae 

opera which they called The . State the various questions the following answer :— 


Contrabandista. _| ‘* Because there’s a ‘b’ in both. a 
lighteal it Se ree rei 6. Give the meaning, if any, to the subjoined flowers of 


gone forward for some weeks, | SPeech:—cheese your patter, perform the negative, a runcible 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN stumbled | © cow-chilo, do a drag, a pale paradox, going tommy-dodd, 
over this rather difficult word dead-lurk a crib, the hush of the corn, ferjunt rarm, the mome- 

4 and sprainedhisankle. Where- raths outgrabe, and filling up the cup. 
& <pupon F. C.B., with charac-| 7 Trace the origin of the following legends :—(a) The old lady 
te WP tomatic promptitude and origi- who travelled twice round the Inner Circle Railway against her 
nality, changed the name to wish ; (6) The conversation between ToorE and St. Peter about 
The Chieftain. That is the Henry Irvine; (c) The leading journalist whose nose cost him 
£8,000 to colour; and mention any other chestnuts you may 


call-boy’s narrative of events. 


However it be, since the opera | k20w of. : 
has been entirely ee a 8. Compose a leader in the Times style on Ballet-girls and their 


enlarged and beautified, i Little Ways ; in D. 7. phraseology on Quaternions ; ala Pink’ Un 
ad Rap to bestow upon it on the Delights of Sunday School; and in the best Guardian 
a new title. On the first night | ™@2mer in Defence of Prize-fighting. 

The, Chistian asidgita...this {<2 22 Write down all you don’t know about any mortal subject 
passes to public favour, and | YO" are most ignorant of, provided it has nothing to do with the 
appears likely to occupy them English language and literature. 

for some time. Nothing 


{mightier ip Soy uteniiler ie ‘In spite of all temptation,” Marcus Warp & Co. remain 
fal haa teeen at th ‘Sar “|true Englishmen, and have had their dainty Christmas cards, 
a DA paltaiggtade s aan and other delightful novelties, ‘‘ not printed in Germany.” The 
Aaaahana te ape sire support of the loyal British shopper should be their re- Ward. 
perfectly, mated. F.C. B But C, W. Fautxner & Co. evidently think that a foreign 
hrlzamiaer gore: er enishe name 1s more attractive, and have christened their new table- 
hen esi. game ** Malletino.” It hardly requires a deep knowledge of 
a ae nantlywdienlantin es ft Italian to discover that it is played with mallets, and is amusing, 

orning early. of Pag 7. 6 als Tare git! Their cards and calendars are quite ‘‘up to date”’—at least the 
cal notes. The cast is a very strong one, tunate, seeing the | Latter will be next year. 


stron which is f i 
appetite of the audience igs insatiable, and sly sratanl ehh 


could meet the d 
emand for encores, Where all excel it is difficult to EXxcEPTION.—Pleasant Christmas Bills: Bills of Fare. 


ae 


DecemBEeR 22, 1894.] 


THE NEW HEROINE. 
(A Scene from the Drama of To-morrow.) 


Edwin, And do you really love me ? 

Angelina, With all my heart and soul; and yet-—— 

Edwin. Yet what? Anoetnova, why do you look so strangely at 
me? ‘There is something on your mind, something you have not the 
courage to tell me. 

Angelina.” Enwitx, I can hide nothing 
from you. Even though it should wreck 
both our lives, you have the right to know 
the truth. 

Edwin, My own darling, what is in your 
heart ? 

Angelina, Can you bear to hearit ? Don’t 
look at me, or I shall not have the courage 
to say what must be said. Epwin, I have 
never lived a disreputable life. é 

Edwin (burying his face in lus hands), 
Great Heaven! and I believed in you so 
utterly. (Then rising, with a desperate 
effort to control his emotion.) Good-bye. 

Angelina (falling on her knees, and 
clinging to him). Ab, no, you shall not go. 
Think of it, Epwry, of the temptations to 
virtue that surrounded me, of the examples 
of simple girlhood that poisoned my youth. 
If I have lived a life of spotless innocence, 
remember, at least, that I knew no better. 
What else could Ido? Brought up from 
earliest infancy by a mother of unblemished 
: reputation ? 

Edwin (with a gesture of horror). Your mother, too? ANGELINA, 
our marriage is impossible. 

Angelina, How hard you men are. Is your sex alone to have the 
monopoly of innocence? Must there always be one law for women 
and another tor dramaticauthors? Oh, itis cruel! cruel! But you 
will not leave me. Remember, I am still young: it is never too late 
to err. And is it because I am a woman that I am to be denied the 
chance of retrieving the innocence of a mis-spent youth by the indis- 
cretions of a riper womanhood? Besides, are there not cases, cases 
known to us both where a wife has lived down the terrible reproach 
of a blameless girlhood? Why, even Mr. Jonzs’s latest heroine, and 
there is nothing later than that, could not absolutely prove she had 
gone wrong, and yet her husband took her back! But you are so 
proud, so relentless. You have no pity in your heart. 

Edwin, Believe me, it is not pride. For myself, I would gladly 
brave the censure of the world, and if in after years men should say 
in scorn he married her though there was nothing against her, I 
should still be happy, knowing I had your love. But my father, 
that dear old man in his quiet, country vicarage. Think ofit? Itis 
too horrible! 

; " aieegea (with bowed head). You are right, I had forgotten your 
ather. 

Edwin. How could I ever look into that sweet, wrinkled face, and 
meet those reverend eyes, knowing that I was asking him to receive 
as a ee one who had never even once strayed from the paths of 
virtue 

Angelina. I see it all now, good-bye. 

Edwin. Good-bye. 

Angelina (as he is going). EDwin, come back. 

Edwin. Ah! don’t torture me, I can bear no more! 

Angelina, But what if I were to tell you that this confession, so 
humiliating to us both, was but a ruse to test the strength of your 
devotion. 

Edwin. Ah, don’t raise a false hope within me, only to plunge me 
again in the abyss of despair. 

Angelina, But this is no false hope. 

Edwin (eagerly). What do you mean ? 

Angelina (burying her head on his shoulder), I mean that I have 
been no better than I should be. 

Edwin (embracing her). My own true love, nothing can part us 
now. 


Curtain, 


Crackers. 


Tue youthful but indiscriminating would-be smoker will find 
unending bliss in the joys of Our Smoking-Room Concert, his 
leasure though commencing with a bang won’t end in smoke. 
eminine hearts who long for the sunny south will revel in the 
Riviera Cosaque. Both these are warranted to “go off,’ through 
the inventive genius of our “‘ crack’? G, SPARAGNAPANE. 
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THE TRUISMS OF LIFE. 


(By the Right Hon. the Author of ‘‘ The Platitudes of Life,” 
MP, FE Sight ee.) 


CHAPTER Il.—De Quibusdam Aliis. 


“‘ CLEANLINESS is next to Godliness” ; so runs the witty aphorism; 
and modern bacteriologists ‘‘ explain clearly the reason, and show 
why it is so,”! the italics not being in the original. The use of 
water is an effectual element in cleanliness, Men have been known 
to brush their teeth with it. Of soaps there are many; but water is 
practically one. ‘‘ Mdyza pet,” said Toates. And, again, ‘‘ There is 
a tide in the affairs of men,” ? as Lord Byron put it, in confirma- 
tion of SHAKSPEARE’s previous statement. 

Fresh air contributes largely to the health. ‘‘ In aére salus,” said 
the Romans; though some, for want of knowledge, have rendered 
this, ‘‘There is safety in flight”; and others, for want of the 
dizresis, have supposed it to mean, ‘‘ Tip a policeman, and he will 
carry you over the crossing.” 

Yes, indeed, how wonderful is the air! Not only confined, as in 
aérated bread or waters, but in the open. By it we breathe and 
smell and sail on ships. Also the fields are full of buttercups. And 
then the weather! How much of true happiness depends on conver- 
sation, and how much of this on the weather! Yet ‘‘ there is really 
no such thing as bad weather, only different kinds of g 
weather.” * This true thought has often helped me in a London fog. 

Again, the open air suggests games and railways. ‘*‘ Games are 
admirable.” 4 Did not ar Netson rightly say that the battle of 
Trafalgar was ‘‘ won in the playing-fields of Eton?” He referred of 
course to the floods. Railways take us about through the air. 
Ruskin speaks of the advantage of increasing the ‘‘range of what 
we see,” forgetting for the moment his views about locomotives. 

Among other forms of recreation men reckon Art and meals and 
their wives’ relations. I say nothing of the Drama, though the other 
day I came across the statement that ‘* All the world’s a stage.” ® 

Another recreation is letter-writing. Lord CHESTERFIELD wrote 
letters. But be careful. If you have written a cruel letter, put a 
stamp on it, lest it come back upon your own head. 

I have spoken of a man’s wife’s relations. This implies marriage. 
** The wise choice of female friends is...important.”® ‘‘ Grapple 
them to thy soul with hoops of steel,’’? as a writer lately put it, 
thinking, perhaps, of the Elizabethan skirt. There are risks in mar- 
riage. Itis *‘for betterfor worse.’’* This distinction is well brought 
out in the two following passages—‘* And oh! if there be an Elysium 
on earth, it is this, it is this!’ * and ‘* Wedlock’s a saucy, sad, 
familiar state.”’ 1° 

One might throw out some thoughts on the question of selection, 
but, as a friend aptly and originally od seni himself to me— 
** Silence is golden’’ ; and I remember to have read that ‘‘ talking 
should be an exercise of the brain and not of the tongue.” !! Substitute 
‘* writing ” for ‘‘ talking,’ and ‘‘ pen” for “tongue,” and I really 
wonder why I have written all this. Can it be that I regard the 
reading public as ‘‘ mostly fools” ? ” 

1 Lubbock. 2 Don Juan. * Ruskin. *Sir James Paget. 5Shakspeare. © Lubbock. 
7 Lubbock adapting Shakspeare. *® Marriageservice. ?TomMoore. 1° Peter Pindar. 
1 Lubbock. 1}? Carlyle. 


THE MAKING OF A MAN. 


[‘* Lord RosEBERyY is not a man at all: he is a political Joint-Stock Com- 
pany, Limited.””— Letter from Mr. Chamberlain in the ** Times.’ } 


Ou, CHAMBERLAIN, with joy I note the labour of the file 

In this delightful sample of your literary style. 

I seem to see you trying it in half a hundred ways, 

Before your taste could settle on the perfect final phrase. 
With just a little polish here, a slight erasure there, 

You got it into shape at last, and made your copy fair. 

Lo, how its graceful suavity all meaner folk rebukes, 

In every little word I trace the influence of dukes ; 

The gallant style, the courtly thrust with controversial sword 
Of one—what need to tell his name ?—who dearly loves a iord ; 
Who learnt amid our feudal halls the ancient courtesy 

That scorns to stoop to Billingsgate, or ape the bold bargee, 
Serene and proud he follows still the good old maxim’s plan, 
And by his manners proves himself to all the world a Man. 


Solution of Prize Sonne given in our Last Weck’s 
ssue. 

**How to make life happy by adding fifty-nine to the latter 
half of it.’’ 

The latter half of ‘* Life” is *‘ fe,”’ isn’t it ? 

Fifty-nine is ‘‘ LIX,” isn’t it? Add this to FE, and the result is 
happy—‘* FELIX.” 

[*,* The Conundrumist left the explanation and the country at the same 
time.—Ep.] 
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THE FORCE OF HABIT. 


+ ? 
The Vicar’s Daughter. ‘‘Ou, PAPA DEAR, DID YOU HEAR OLD Mr, ROGERS SNORING IN HIS PEW THIS AFTERNOON ?’ 
The Vicar. ‘‘No, My LOvE. DuRING THE SERMON, I SUPPOSE?” 
The Vicar’s Daughter. ‘‘ No! THAT’S THE FUNNY PART OF IT!” 


| We need its loud rallies, or our Roncesvallés 
“LYING LOW.” Will come,—when there will be a flare-up ! 
{““The CHANCELLOR oF THE ExcHEQUER has preserved, with admirable ’Tis surely not rifted ? When Roianp uplifted 
composure, an oracular silence during the controversies of the past few His Olifant, everyone heard it 
weeks, It is sad to think that the despairing appeals of the Ministerial For thirty miles round. So your sheep-horn should sound, 
Press to Sir WitL1am Harcourt to ‘remember his swashing blow’ may re- And too long, my Boy Blue, you’ve deferred it. 
main unanswered until the opening of the debate on the Address some two $ 
months hence.”—The Times.] Their noses foes may cock, whilst under that haycock 
‘* Little Boy Blue, come blow up your horn! At Malwood at ease you’re reclining. 
The sheep ’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn. Poor Primrossg, our shepherd, is getting will peppered, 
Where is the boy who looks after the sheep ? The flock for your rally are pining. 
He’s under the haycock, fast asleep A e You are only Boy Blue, not the shepherd ? That’s true; 
ld Nursery Rhyme. Still, horn- blowing boys Bem ee duty. 
Much worrited Old Liberal Party loqutur :— Wake up, and wake zow, Sir, and give us a rouser. 
foot Your bet blast, we know, is a beauty ! 


O LirTLE Boy Blue!—(’tis a sweet name for you, 


Though Pickwickian, perhaps, in suggestiveness !)— Our fold’s getting thinnish, our flocks fast diminish, 
What are you a-doing? There’s mischief a-brewing, Our milch-cows are sickening or straying. 
Our flocks appear troubled with restiveness ;! Up! back up the pastor, or there’ll be disaster. 
Our cattle are straying. You ought to be playing The enemy’s sheep-horns are braying ; 
That horn with your old force and unction. They ’re ‘* calling the cattle home.” Rouse, with a rattle-home ! 
Of what are you thinking? In long forty-winking Asleep? Well, perhaps you’re ‘‘ purtending ”’ 
Boy Blue seems forgetting his function ! But though one may easily play up too weaselly, 
You’re not worth a button! That Forfarshire mutton Sheep do demand watchful tending. 
The Unionist meadow is munching in ; 
Our bonny Brigg cow, boy, now can’t you see how, boy, 
mae an eel she is crunching in ? TO A LADY. 
“And still inetd old they, bones nor Hbtle alae ’ (Born so late in the Year, that she nearly missed having a Birthday 
You’re letting them roam. and they will not ‘‘ come home altogether) 
: you do nought but ‘let them alone,” boy ! cen girl, et hopes. poe oe ey . 
till drowsing ! +439 . . or Christmas and the twenty-nin ecember , 
Without helf mae ele ene Prowreose is at it Your birthday—most auspiciian of events— 
And cynics are hinting that, while he is sprinting, 1s also Mr. GuapstonE’s, you remember. ; 


ou ’re lazy—because you feel jealous. 


Of course, that’ ‘ . 
E mented sis pees: ton shee ee rootle-tootle That February the twenty-ninth far worse is, 


*T was neve ry ae : And worst of all, to come on All Fools’ Day, 
Of old Ee lslow aie mieten Rabbit, . Like Bismarcx—or the writer of these verses ! 


Your horn, like great Rotanp’s. th bhi 
From Lincoln to Scotland, shane Lees lands and low lands, 


Yours was a close shave, but I’m bound to say 


THE ReEat ScHoor-BoarD.—Its Pupils. 
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“TYING LOW.” 


“LITTLE BOY BLUE, COME BLOW UP YOUR HORN | WHERE IS THE BOY WHO LOOKS AFTER THE SHEEP? 


THE SHEEP’S IN THE MEADOW, THE COW’S IN THE CORN. HE’S UNDER THE HAYCOCK, FAST ASLEEP (?)” 
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“ONE MAN ONE JOB.” 
A Christmassy Story for the Members of the L, C. C. 


' Mr. Brank THREESTARS was an eminent member of the London 

~ |. County Council, and had distinguished himself as a supporter of the 

ery, ‘‘One Man One Job.” In his opinion a workman about stick to 

his work, and try no other. If he were a bricklayer, he should lay 
bricks; if he were a painter, he should daub dvors with colour. 

‘* We don't want one man interfering with anuther man’s business,”’ 
said Mr. Brank TuHreestars. ‘‘ Let the shoemaker stick to his last.” 

And this declaration of policy made him extremely pupular in his 
own set. He was considered a sound reformer. ‘* Sound,” in more 
senses than one, as he happened to be particularly partial to the tones 
of his own voice. 

One day about Christmas time, when the holly and mistletoe were 
much in evidence, Mr. BLank Tureestars happened to be reading 
the reports of his own speeches at Spring Gardens, and unconsciously 
closed his eyes. When he reopened them, he fuund a gentleman in a 
black costume, who invited him to. give his opinion on things in 
general and the London County C.uncil in particular. Rather 
pleased to be asked to air his eloquence, Mr. BLANK THREESTARS 
readily complied with the obliging request. He talked long and well, 
and the gentleman in black seemed never weary of listening to hiw. 
When he paused for a moment his attentive visitor put a questioa tu 
him which ‘‘set him off” again. And this was repeated quite a score 
ot times. At length, however, the orator became exhausted. 

‘‘ Why do you cease speaking ?”’ asked the gentleman in black 
rather impatiently. ; 

‘* Because I am very tired,” was the reply; ‘‘and now, with your 
permission, I will go for a turn on my bicycle.” 

‘* Not at all. Your job is to speak, and I cannot let you do any- 
thing else. So please continue your interesting remarks. What do 
you think of the report upon the City of London P”’ 

Poor Brank Tureestars attempted to give his views on the 
subject, but broke down. He was extremely exhausted; but the 
gentleman in black kept him going. He insisted upon being answered 


THE GENIAL SEASON. 


Hungry-looking Acquaintance (with eye to invitation). ‘‘So GLAD TO SEE YOU ENJOYING YOURSELF |” 
Lat Uhap \evidently doing weil). ‘‘ WkoNG AGAIN, OLD Man, I’M ENJOYING MY DINNER!” 


“THREE CHEERS FOR THE 
EMPEROR.” 


(Recommended for translation and 
use in the German Reichstag.) 


For he’s a jolly good fellow, 
And. so say all of us. 
But ‘‘hochs” at all seasons to 
bellow 
Is sycophant folly and fuss, 
With a hip, hip, hip hooray, 
For that capital fellow, our 
Kaiser ! 
If he’ll let our cheers come in 
spontaneous way 
As loyal we’ll be, and he wiser. 


——— 


TRY ovr 4, | 
XMAS DIMNER 


——— 


“ COR 


Some call the world a vale of tears, 
And some a haunt of bliss— 

‘*Copy”’ the world te me appears, 
And all that therein is, 


I loved, I hated, and desired, 
Despaired, like other men— 

And ‘‘copy”’ thus I have acquired, 
Which still informs my pen. 


Now, all the scenes whereon I look, 
All human joy and woe, 
Spontaneously as a book 
Into fresh ** copy”’ flow. 


There is no pang too terrible, 
No rapture too sublime, 

To furnish forth an article 
Or to suggest a rhyme. 


I'd like a little while to break 
HON My fetters lucrative, 
IL To love again for Love’s own sake, 
1; For Life’s own sake, to live. 
To look upon the stars again 
With nv ulterior view. 
Oh, aspiration wild and vain! 
But—it is *‘ copy,” too! 


| this, and answered that, until the eminent Member of the London 


County Council became almost senseless with fatigue. He closed his 
eyes once more, and when he reopened them, found that his own 
servant was standing by his side. 

**Guing to Spring Gardens, Sir?’ asked the faithful adherent. 
‘‘ Tf you are it is time to be off.” 

‘‘ No,” returned Mr, Buank THREESTARS ; “‘ never again. I shall 
resign. I have had enough talking to last me a lifetime.” 

From that moment BLank THrEEsTAks became a changed character. 
He goes in for all sorts of hard work—wood-cutting, cricket, football, 
and golfing —but he never approaches the L. C. C. In fact, he has 
only mentioned Spring Gardens once since his conversion, and then 
only to link with its name an expression usually represented by the 
fourth capital letter of the alphabet. And with this declaration his 
story must come to an end, as he declines to utter another syllable in 
explanation. 


QUEER QUERIES. 


FoturEe oF A¥rrica.—Having read in the papers that Mr. Jonn- 
STON, our Commissioner in Central Africa, advocates the colonising 
of that country by ‘‘the yellow races,” I write to ask if it would be 
«f any use for me to apuly? As I have now suffered from chronic 
jaundice for sixteen years, complicated with intermittent attacks of 
bilious fever, and, as my skin is usually of a bright orange, I think 
that I should fulfil Mr. Jounsron’s requirements down to the 
ground. Some of my friends urge me not to go because they are sure 
the swampiness of the country would carry me off; but Africa can 
hardly be much swampier than Lower Tottenham has been during 
the past autumn, and, personally, anything that would really 
‘* carry me off” from the latter place I should welcome as a blessed 
change. Perhaps some reader, with more knowledge of Africa than 
I possess, could inform me whether there would be much danger of 
my yellow complexion, in case of my having a fit of the blues out 
there, being converted into green? Would Mr. JoHnstron in that 
case regard me as a sort of colourable fraud, and ship me back 
home f WoOULD-BE PIONEER. 
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THE PERILS OF A JESTING 
PREMIER. 


WueEn Premiers try to joke 

(As they will like other folk) 
They should really have a care 

That their meaning be quite plain 

F’en to Brummagem’s slow brain, 


Or it really isn’t fair. 


For you see a Goodman Dull 
The jest’s flower may not cull, 
And he’ll send a queer epistle 
To the Zimes which shows him 
crunching | 
Gentle irony, and munching 
Like a donkey at a thistle. 


The ironical’s a trap 

For your solid sort of chap, 
Au grand serieux he’ ll take it, 

Your elusive little joke, 

And, like terrier or moke, : 
Dig his teeth in it and shake it. 


Men will then look on and mock, 
And the spectacle’s a shock | 
To our Commonwealth’s stability, | 
For it shows how little wit | 
Goes to governing us and it. 
F’en in ‘‘ statesmen of ability.” 


It’s so dangerous to be funny! 
Men may make hardware, 
money, 
Aye, and even a career, 
Who yet cannot make—or take— 
A good joke. They ’re wide awake, 
Save to wit, though in a peer. 


and 


Therefore, Pamross, do not jest! 
It comes badly, at the best, 

From a man at the State’s tiller. 
The ironical reject 
Above all, and recollect 

Every Jor is not a MItLER! 


SEASONABLE REFLECTION.—To look 
at Holly Leaves—at its glowing red | 
appearance—is ‘‘ quite a little holly- 
ee The inside quite up to the | 
out. 


O’ FLAHERTY ?” 


BALLADE TO ORDER. 


IF vou’re ever in want of a subject for verse— 
(Which I venture to say you may very well be)— 
When you’re strongly disposed to indulge in a curse, 

Like a golfer enraged at an afternoon tee, 
Then take my advice. 


When you’re badly at sea, 
Just ask some fair lady to help you 
to settle 
Your subject. Here’s one which 
was given to me— 
How long would a bat keep alive in a 
kettle ? 


How long would it be, ere it felt 
getting worse, 
And seriously thought it must give 


up the 
(Where G is the ghost), and how soon 
would a hearse 
Be required for the poor little corpse. 
Or with glee 
Would the sprightly small animal 


. ° il 
And kick up its heels in the ne ie arr aia 


Considering it all as a wonderful 
spree— 
How long would a bat keep alive in 4 Ree ? 


Now it wouldn’t be truthful to 
Has a superabundance of £, A bai ee 
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CARTE BLANCHE! 


‘You WON'T MIND MY PUTTING YOU INTO MY NEW NOVEL, 


‘*ME DEAR FELLOW, YE’RE WELCOME TO PUT ANYTHING 
ABOUT ME YE LOIKE—PROVOIDIN’ IT ISN’T THRUE!” 
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CURIOS FOR THE CRICKETERS’ 
EXHIBITION. 


Mr. Brocxer’s Bat, which he 
carried through a whole season 
without scoring once off it. 

A Ball which was ‘‘ muffed ” 
eleven times in one innings. 

‘*Pair of Spectacles”? (unclaimed) 
found on a cricket-ground. 

Fine Sitting of ‘‘ Duck’s-eggs” 
(exhibitor’s name not mentioned), 
and sample of ‘‘ Butter” used in 
preparing owner’s fingers for “a 
great catch.” 

‘““The Catch of the Season.” 
Taken by Instantaneous Photo- 
graphy. (Twenty-seven of these 
snap-shots—all different.) 

odel (on enlarged scale) of the 
‘‘ Mountain - molehill ” between 
wickets, after an hour’s patting 
down by a fidgety batsman. (Photo- 
graph of this, life-size, may be had 
on a slide for microscopic study). 

Instantaneous Photograph picked 
up at the Oval. (It is not known 
shather this represents an epileptic 
octopus, or the crack fast-bowler, 
| SPINDLEWHIZ, “‘ delivering” a ball.) 

Fragments and Splinters. (Sap- 

posed to be the gathered remains of 
wicket, after being ‘‘ scattered” by 
one of BustEr’s lightning-expresses. ) 
_ Diagrams. (Supposed at one time 
‘to be ‘‘ kodak” of a lightning-flash, 
but discovered to represent the course 
of a ‘‘misfielded”’ ball between 
leaving bowler’s hand and returning 
thereto.) 

‘*The Ball which Bowled Boxo.” 
(Descriptions of—Thirteen in num- 
ber, unique, varied, interesting, but 
unintelligible, selected from the un- 
fortunate, and resentful, victim on 
‘thirteen several occasions when he 
was ‘‘just explaining how he was 
unlucky enough to be given out first 
ball in the Big Match.’’) 

Portrait of Umpire. (After read- 
ing the above thirteen authentic and 
unimpeachable, but irreconcilable, 
explanations.) : 


Yet I don’t mind confessing I’d gladly disburse 
All I have got to know who it was—he or she— 
Who fooled the poor bat to so great a degree. 

But it’s really high time to take hold of the nettle 
And end this ballade (you must spell with an e)— 

How long would a bat keep alive in a kettle ? 


DT? Envor. 
Fair Lady, I own that I felt up a tree, 
At the thought of the subject. But, put on one’s mettle, 
It can be done somehow—your thanks are my fee— 
How long would a bat keep alive in a kettle ? 


FIZZ AND FUSS. 


OncE more America ‘‘ takes the cake” for grotesque absurdity. 
Mr, James Payn tells us the teetotal folks there are shocked at the 
idea of christening ships with champagne! Well, perhaps it 7s a 
waste of good liquor, ‘‘The rosy”? in any form must surely be as 
En page ‘thrown away” on the hull of an ironclad as titillation on a 
turtle’s back or (as SipNEy SMirH put it) the dome of St. Paul’s. 
The total abstainer, it seems, ‘‘on the occasion of baptising a new 
liner,” sent the President (who was to perform the ceremony) “a 
bottle of water as a substitute.’ The Irishman supplied with 
whiskey to clean windows with drank the liquor and breathed on the 
glass! Perhaps the President may see his way to taking a leaf out 
of Pappy’s book. Let him drink the fizz (if it is good enough) and 
‘* blow the water-drinkers!”’ Foolish fanatics! They surely forget 
that for every bottle of ‘*‘ the boy” bestowed on an insensible, unap- 
preciative ship, there is one less left to ‘* gladden the heart of man.” 


- 
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THE CHRONICLES OF A RURAL PARISH.?. 
VII.—Tue REAL Turina. 


Tue poll is over, and the Parish Council for | 
Mudford is at last a fait accompli—or almost | 
so. Yet, before I come to relate the story of | 
the polling, there are one or two matters which, | 
as a conscientious historian, I think I should 
not be justified in omitting. 

As I ought to have mentioned before, I did | 
not think it necessary or expedient in my | 
candidature to hold any public meetings. | 
Speaking broadly, I declared to win with 
Miss Parti Burtt on Canvassing. It was 
far otherwise with some of my fellow-candi- 
dates. Brack Bop and his mates (HARRY 
JORKINS and WittiAm Brown) got down 
from town a young glib-spoken fellow, who | 
made a magnificent speech, with a Gladstone 
peroration, that was supposed to be worth 
any number of votes. Brack Box (I am 
told), in proposing a vote of thanks to him, 
somewhat cruelly called him ‘‘ a cool, honest 
and straightforward lecturer.”’ One of these 
briefless barristers, no doubt. Mrs. LeTHAM 
Havirt and Mrs. Arsie Marca held a joint 
meeting (not to be confounded with a meat 
tea) in support of women candidates, addressed 
by six enthusiastic ladies who pointed out the 
various fields of energy provided for woman 
by this new Engine of Reform. The vicar, 
the squire, and I, alone out of the eight, con- 
tented ourselves with no perfervid platform 
appeals, 

i should also state that, as the poll grew 
nearer, my wife became increasingly confident 
that I should be beaten—‘‘ and that, TrwoTHy,”’ 
she added, ‘‘ you won’t like.” I pointed out 
(and I still think it was a natural thing to do 
in the circumstances) that the most formida- 
ble obstacle in the way of my succeeding was 
the apparent lack of interest taken in the 
affair by my family. This made Marra per- 
fectly furious. I needn’t imagine I should 
bounce her into it that way; truth to tell, I 
never for one moment did think so. She 
would go away and stay at our town house 
with the girls till the whole affair was over— 
which she did. So, uncheered by wifely counsel 
or daughterly devotion, I sallied forth on 
the morning of the 17th to my Committee 
Rooms, thence to carry on the last stage of 
this great contest. I plume myself upon the 
excellence of my arrangements. Everywhere 
you were bidden (that is you would have 
been if you had been at Mudford) to ‘‘ Vote 
for Winxrns, the Local Candidate.” I am 
free to admit that there was nothing distinc- 
tive in this description of myself. We were 
all local candidates, since we all lived in the 
village itself. But this appeal to ‘‘ local” 
feeling is always an excellent card to play. 
I know in my own case that I secured five 
votes at least from men who at the last 
General Election had voted for our sitting 
Member because he was the ‘‘local candi- 
date.” Then I got some boys to carry round 
a Big Loaf and a Little Loaf, adorned with 
suitable placards, inciting persons, men and 
women, married and single, to vote for me. 
I did this because I never knew of an election 
yet in which the loaves did not play a promi- 
nent part. I was determined to leave no 
electoral device—legitimate electoral device, 
of course, | mean—untried. 

Except for the masterly precision and per- 
fection of my arrangements, the polling pre- 
sented few incidents. There were the usual 
number of people who did not find their 
names on the register, and who were conse- 
quently turned away sorrowing. (By the 
way, is ‘‘and who” right? I am never sure.) 
Equally, of course, there were some idiots 
who would put off voting till if was too 
late, and found themselves shut out by one 
minute. 
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CAUTIOUS. 


Visitor (at out-of-the-way Inn in the North). ‘‘Do you KNoW ANYTHING ABOUT SALMON- 


POACHING IN THIS NEIGHBOURHOOD ?” 


Landlady (whose son is not ahove suspicion). ‘‘ Ea—No, SiR. 


MAYBE IT’S A NEW STYLE OF 


CooKING AS WE HAVENT HEARD OF IN THESE PARTS, AS YOU SEK, SIR, WE ONLY DO OUR 
Eccs THAT WAY; AND”—(brightening up)—‘‘IF YOU LIKE ’EM, I CAN GET YOU A DISH 


AT ONCE!” 


At nine the poll closed: and the counting 
immediately commenced. I did not feel equal 
to the strain of being present, and was repre- 
sented by Miss Parti Burtt. I waited at 
the house in grim suspense. Suddenly I 
heard wild cheering. Then a minute later 
Miss Puirt dashed up waving a paper ex- 


citedly and shouting, ‘‘ Hurrah! ‘Top of the 
poll.” And so it proved to be. I, who had 
been last, was actually now first. Here are 
the figures :— 
TrmotnHy Wrinxins, J.P. . . 219 
G. Travis-MerTon (the Squire) 203 
Rosert HEDGER (BLAcK Bos) . 203 
Harry JORKINS. ; , 195 
WitiiamM Brown ; 189 


Henry SAnpForp (the Vicar) ; 
Mrs, LerHam HAvIttT ‘ >» 153 \ Tie 
Mrs. ArsLE MARcH ., ; » 15% 


I had hardly grasped the significance of 
these figures when the crowd surged up over 
\the lawn. In a few brief, heartfelt words I 


‘thanked them. The greatest moment of my 


' life—should never forget this kind apprecia- 
tion on the part of those amongst whom I had 
lived, and amidst whom I hoped to die— 
wished them all a merry Christmas and good 
night. And so—they went—home. 
| The most curious point remains to be noticed. 
| Mrs. LetHam Havirrand Mrs. ARBLE MarcH 
tied forthe last place. The Returning Officer 
declined to give a casting vote. Our Parish 
Council is to consist of seven Members. The 
| first six are easy enough to find out. The 
‘latest Mudford puzzle is—Find the seventh. 
| [had nearly forgotten to add that my wife 
| (who comes home to-morrow) has written to say 
| she hopes I’m satisfied now. Well, I am. 


A YULE GRETYNGE. 


For yow and for noon other, ladye dere, 


t this ful jolyf sesoun of the yeer 
:! oe Now wol I truste, ne thynkynge naught 
dl of cost, 
g#/= |] This litel yefte to yon rede pilere post ; 
ie] Ryghte wel ystampen sikerly, I trowe, 
<=" Anon myn yefte schal come to noon but 
yow. 
Ne golde han I to yeve, ne pretious gere, 
But floures that ben ful rare (this tyme 
of yeer). 
Ne yelwe astere, late ycome to toun, 
Ne yet (God wot) a grene carnacioun, 
But tak al fressche from Convent Gardyn 


ot 

Myn flour, and eek prayere, ‘‘ Foryete- 
me-not.” 

With feste and merie chere and moche 
solas . 

Sone wol this jolyf sesoun yeve us grace; 

So mote ye spende, whanne that bels 
swete chyme 

At’yule, in sothe a veray parfait tyme. 

‘* At Cristemasse merie may ye dance,” 

And in the Newe Yeer han gret plesance: 

So fare now wel, myn hertes queene; I praie 

R.S.V.P.—Ther nys no more to saye! 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


A BARONITE warns me thusly: In opening The New Standard 
Elocutionist, selected by ALFRED H. Mites (Hutcuinson & Co.), 
you may think there is a mistake somewhere, as on the first page 
you are confronted with an anatomical sketch of a cheerful-looking 
gentleman with his chest laid open for inspection. Don’t be afraid, 
it’s all right, the gentleman’s countenance is reassuring, still, it 
makes me wonder if all reciters come to that. But after reading a 
little of Lennox Brown's chapter, we find it is an object lesson 
teaching the usually inflated reciter how to work his diaphragm as it 
should be worked. Perhaps its advantages may be felt when the 
elocutionist wishes to rouse an admiring but slumbering audience 
with a little thundering out of ‘‘ Rise! sleep no more.” If the 
average recitation has a soporitic effect, Pum May’s drawings in 
Fun, Frohe and Fancy, by Byron WEBBER will soon wake you up. 
The annual of three F’s quite fulfils the ‘‘ promise of May,” 

Though Kitty Alone, by S. Bartne GouLp, rons through Good 
Words this year, edited by DonaxLpv MacteEop, D.D., she does it sur- 
rounded by excellent company. Just imagine how a child’s precon- 
ceived notions of euphonious spelling will be upset by teaching 
Artful Anticks spelt with a k, by OtIve HerForp (Gay AND Birp). 
Such a frivolous liberty to take with any word in these days of solid 
moral educational principles. 

There always exists a certain sneaking friendly feeling for ghosts, 
especially at Christmas time, but it’s nothing to the Paddies who ex- 
perience a hurtful resintment if you won’t listen to their familiar 
banshee yarns, and Banshee Castle, by Rosa MULHOLLAND is full of 
their sighing and wailing; they like to make themselves heard. 

propos of Christmas numbers, my Baronitess writes: The Queen 
and The G'entlewoman present themselves beautifully *‘ got up.” 
They are both decidedly smart, and, like their titles, their stories are 
by a very select company. By-the-bye, in The Gentlewoman the 
little bird says that her New Year will open with an exciting 
serial, Sons of Fire, from the indefatigable pen of Miss BRrappon. 
There is a hearty, warm sound in it, agreeable at this time of the year. 

According to the researching remarks of JosrpH J ACOBS, who has 
arranged a new and selected edition of Aisop’s Fables (Mac- 
MILLAN & Co.), one gathers that the ‘‘ modest violet” is not in it 
with the retiring manner in which every other writer of fable have 
hidden their worth under the sheltering leaves of the ever green 
laurels ot Old A’sop. Their number mizht be termed fabulous. But 
SHERLOCK Hommes has not lived in vain. With unerring instinct 
Le pie mythical authors have been tracked, and their deeds 
ay ae ms immortal genius may at last enjoy his own 

» which he finds fits better now that it has not to be stretched. 


nts little pictures, done by RicHarp HEIGHWAY, adorn the 
BUve 


‘‘A pretty volume of fairy tales,” writes one of the Assistant 


Readers, ‘‘ comes from Messrs. SEELEY & Co It is J 

i d called Lily and 
a Lift, me 18 not only written, but also illustrated, fy airs 
seb AILTON. | Lily herself, the little heroine. who is wafted 
= ts e ge hotel-lift through the regions of Fairyland, is a 
arling. Beautiful butterflies, wonderful birds, quaint dwarfs, and 
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lovely fairies abound in the marvellous country visited by Lily. 
Mrs. Rartton writes with delightful fancy and quiet humour, and 
her illustrations add a great charm to a book which is bound to 
please the little ones for whom it is intended.” 

In Furthest Ind (BLAcKWooD) purports 
to be the narrative of Mr. Epwakp CaR- 
LYON, of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s service, comprising his escape 
from the hands of the Inquisition at Goa, 
his journey to the Court of the Great 
Mogul, and much else. It all took place 
some two hundred years ago and was - 
‘‘ wrote by his own hand in the Year of 
Grace 1697.” As for Mr. Sypnery C. 
GrRieR, he simply ‘‘ edits the narrative 
with a few explanatory notes,” which is 
very modest of him. The narrativeisa [ 
moving one, full of local colour, plastered 
on pictures of the outskirts of India in —” % 
John Company’s day. Mr. EpwarpCar-. — + 
Lyon is a properly pragmatical person, with true British ppt 
knocking his head against any wall that comes in his way. - 
makes my Baronite almost think kindly of the Inquisition. And 
this is genial at Christmas time, when we like to think well of 
everybody, ‘‘ and so bless us all, Pen-and-Inkysition included,” 
quoth Tiny Tim, alias 


h. ‘ 
| Ml.) 


THE Gay Baron DE Boox- Worms. 


A SEQUEL TO THE STORY OF UNG. 
(A FaBLE FOR THOSE WHO RESENT CRITICISM.) 


In continuation (with apologies) of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s clever 
‘* Story of Ung,” in the December Number of ‘* The Idler.” 


Now Une grew exceeding bumptious along of his scribings on bone; | 
And he sware that no one could judge them save only the scriber 


alone ; ; 3 
And he cocked his nose at the critics (save such as effusively 


praised), : ; 
And he prated of ‘* Art for Art’s sake,” till the tribesmen imagined 
‘him crazed. 


And Une grew exceeding abusive, and proudly “‘ uplifted_his horn,” © 
With an Oscar Wildeish swagger, with a more than Whistlerian 


scorn. 

He kicked with the wrath of a Kiertine at ‘‘the dull-brained 
bourgeots lot,” 

(Though he put it in different lingo, for this Billingsgate then 
was not.) | 


But the prehistoric for ‘‘ Philistine!” fell from his seorn-curled lips, 
And he lashed the non-artistic with words which would cut like 


whips. 
And the non-artistic tribesmen they cried ‘‘ he is right, this UNe, 
ae we doubt if the sabre-tuvth tiger has got such a rasping 
ongue: . 


“But there’s truth in his ‘Art for Art’s Sake,’ and Art for him 
shall suffice.” 

So they shut him up, with his bones and his tools, in a eave of ice. 

No new-cut tongues if the bison, no pelts of the reindeer there, 

But only cold snow for cover, and only bare bones for fare. 


For they Seon ** We are nowise worthy, we hunting and trapping 
ools, 

To judge of his fine bone-scribings, and the way he uses his tools, 

Only an artist can judge of an artist’s work, and he 

Is our only maker of pictures, our only man who can see. 


‘So he must be artist and critic and purchaser all in one! ” 

And Une admitted their logic, but he did not see the fun. 

He cried ‘‘I am cold and hungry!’ Then they said, ‘‘ O picture- 
man 


Art for Art’ssake is your motto ; then live on your Art—7¢f you can!” 


And Ung essayed to do so—by gnawing his graven bones, 
But he did not find them nourish, and he begged in humbled tones 
For a lump of stranded whale-meat, succulent, fat and hot ; 


In etry dor which, if they cared for his bones, they might take the 
ot : 


So they let Une out of the ice-cave upon these liberal terms, 
And cured the fool of regarding his fellow-mortals as worms. 
And whenever ye hear Art. crackpots a-wagging an insolent tongue, 
Why then—in the words of Rupyarp—heed ye the ‘‘ Story of Ung!” 


— 


~ Mater. So like you! 


: John! 
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THE (COMPLIMENTS OF 
THE SEASON 


(Founded upon the Farce of Christmas 
© Cards.) 


ScenE—A London Drawing Room. 
PATERFAMILIAS discovered read- 
wg a paper, and MATERFAMILIAS 
ss Tabaiad the despatch of a 
number of cas ds. 


Mater. (in a tone of irritation). 
I really ‘think, Joun, that, con- 
sidering you have nothing earthly 
to do this afternoon, you might 
come and help me. 


Pater. You have said that twice | 


before. my dear. Don’t. you see I 
am enjoying myself ? 
As if you 
couldn’t give up that stupid paper 
—yon declare there’s no news in 
it—and do me a favour! . 

Pater. (putting down his paper). 
Well, anything for a quiet. life! 
What is it ? 

Mater, I am sending a card to 
Mrs. Brown. 

Pater. (taking up his paper 
again). Send it. 

Mater. My dear Joun. do attend. 
T want to know what I shall put 
into the envelope. 

Pater. (giving up paper, and ex- 
amining Christmas Cards with 


some vague show of interest). Oh, 


well—here. (Casually picking up 
a picture of a country churchyard 


‘by moonlght). Won't this be the 
sort of thing ? 


Mater. (shocked). How can you, 
Don’t you know that Mrs. 
Brown lost her husband only a year 
ago P 

Pater. Then why are you wish- 
ing her ‘“‘ A Merry Christmas’’ ? 

Mater. Well, you see she has 
married again, and so I thought of 
sending her something with ‘'A 
Happy New Year” in it. 

Pater. (taking up a card showing 
e« Le in an wy bush). Why not 
this 


THREE CHRISTMAS GREETINGS. 


Brrore the fireside’s ruddy glow 
I sit, and let my thoughts fly 


Oh wind and rain, and rain and wind, 
How purposeless and blind ye are, 
Like fate, for fate was surely blind 
That bade my three friends range afar, 
Like mine, perchance, their fancy strays 


To other scenes and distant days. 


Dear FRANK, I think I see you now, 


My flaxen-haired American, 


Brave heart, grey eye, unclouded brow, 
Two stalwart yards of wilful man, 


How oft in laughter and in song 
With you I sped the hours along, 


Ah me, the days were all too short, 

Too swift the unreturning hours 
In that old town of Hall and court, 

Of ancient gateways flanked with towers, 
Where once we feared the near exam., 
And dared the dons, and stirred the Cam. 


You went, and now expound the law 
(As Bumble said, the law’s a hass) 


WOOL. CVILI, 


ee; They call,you ‘‘ General”’ to boot. 


Lo, these my Christmas greetings go 
To three good friends beyond the sea, 

Vain is the winter tempest’s ;wrack, 

It cannot keep my greetings, back. 
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Lisyusted Keeper (who has just beaten up a brace or so of Pheasants, 
which young Snookson‘has missed ‘‘ clane and clever”’—to dog, which 
has been ‘‘ going seek” and ‘‘ going find” from force of habit), ‘‘ An, 
Rupy, Rupy, BAD poG! T’ HEEL, RUBY, T HEEL! AH MUUST 
APOLOGISE FOR Rusy, Sir. You sEE, RuBy’s BEEN ACCUSTOMED 
TO PICK ’EM UP!” 


And argue, as I note with awe, 
For litigants in Boston, Mass. ; 
And, though you wear no warlike suit, 


And, FR«D, how fares it now with you 
In that drear country of the North? 
Too great your needs, your means too few, 
A whim of temper drove you forth. 
On far Vancouver's shore, alone 
You hear the sad Pacific moan. 


| With us, God wot, you little throve ; 
, Your life all fire, and storm, and fret, 
Against relentless fate you strove, 

ut strove in vain—and yet, and yet 
God shapes in storm and fire his plan, 
And moulds a world or makes a man. 


Good luck be yours on that bleak shore, 
Some fortunate, some golden prize ; 
Then be it mine to see once more 
Those friendly, lustrous, Irish eyes. 
Return and face with us your fate, 
The world is small and England great. 


louis. 


You shall return and fill your place, 
But never shall I clasp his hand, 
Whose bright and smiling boyish face 
Makes sunshine in the shadowland. 
Yet shall the night my heart beguile, 

And let me dream I see him smile. 


DD 
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Mater. Wellthat would be better, 
but then she might think that*the 
owl was intended for a sneer at her 
second husband. And then I al- 
ways like to keep the happy new 
year cards till Christmas is over, as 
you can send them afterwards to 
the people who have remembered 
you when you have forgotten 
them. 

Pater. But you wouldn’t have 
‘* A Merry Christmas,” and now you 
object to ‘‘A Happy New Year.” 
What do you wae 

Mater. Can’t you get something 


impersonal P 
Pater. (taking up card). Well, 
sail. 
It will 


here’s a yacht in f 

Mater. Oh, how cruel! 
remind her of her cousin who was 
lost at sea! 

Pater. (selecting another sketch). 
Then why not this bouquet of 
flowers ? 

Mater. Not for worlds! One 
never knows what the flowers may 
mean, and we might offend her. 

Pater. (trying again). Well, here 
is a windmill. 

Mater. My dear John, you are 
absolutely provoking. A windmill 
is suggestive of frivolity, and I 
wouldn’t let Mrs. Brown think that 
we meant that on any account. 


Pater. (making another selec- 
tion). Well, here’s a parrot in a 
cage. 

Mater. You surely are not 


serious? Fancy sending such a 
card | y, a8 everyone knows 
that dear Mrs. Brown is rather 
talkative, all the world would say 
it was an ‘‘ insult.” 

Pater. (losing patience). Oh, 
hang Mrs. Brown! 

Mater. I am ashamed of you, 
JoHn! And I suppose you would 
hang the cards, too! You would 
curse ‘* Merry Christmas.” 

Pater. (promptly). That I would, 
and what is more, I would—well 
never mind—the glad New Year! 

[ Scene closing in upon un antt- 
seasonable squabble. 


Your voice I may not hear again, 

Oh dear and unforgotten friend, 
Beloved, but ah! beloved in vain, 

Whom love could mourn, but not defend. 
Still take, though far and lost you dwell, 
My love,’dear Hueu, and so farewell. 


And thus before the fireside’s glow 

I sit and let my thoughts fly free ; 
Lo, these my Christmas greetings go 

To three good friends beyond the sea ; 
To Frank, to FRED, and ah, to you, 
Beloved, irrevocable Huen. 


MR. PUNCH’S CHRISTMAS BOXES. 


To Japan.—A piece of china. 

To China.—A japanned het-water can, 

To Russia.—A slice of turkey. 

To Turkey.—A russia bag. 

To the French Republic.—A napoleon or a 


To Hawatti.— A sovereign. ; 

To the King of Spain.— Half a sovereign. 

To Don Carlos.—A crown. 

To King Milan.—Half a crown. 

To the German Emperor.—A few notes, 
and a good mark (for attention to harmony). 

To Mr. Labouchere.—An antique noble. 


‘* Sounp Crrrics.’’—Musical ones. 
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TO PHILADELPHIA. 
To ResoWwe his Doubt. 


I HAVE no passion to bestow, 
My heart no more can beat 
Like the caged bird that to and 


TO 
Flutters your hand to greet. 


S Ze —— Zag e “es . 
ae 6\\\\ ZS GET. S\ | Tne peace 0 Tae 
G4 Nek’ zx {A 2 My twilight years have set, 
a! an ii Ae _ | Embalming but in bitter myrrh 
6 J Le PsA SS $s \ All I cannot forget. 
: iD — 2 eS ANS a SSE, a5 
Gh ee AA ~~ SEE bes hope’is dead, and sweet 
: erage rin a i 7 \Yif We Z esire : ¥ 
min ll VW) fl a Te And love’s brief April rains, 
a a Ru vl Auli mull Wy TT is =e Only the spirit to inquire. 
> iin mi! i Ss Unconquered still remains. 
2x | gs Te WS ‘af ae 
oan ee SSCL I |} Hi, ee ’Tis'that that. bows my soul; 
B= | [LL o~—S although 
= aie I’m prostrate at your feet, 
mien GS. Only because I want to know— 
—— —. “ That’s why I ask you, sweet! 
EE Es ee = <3) a 
—= BEL eg ——= ge = 
Se aki = —SS>S"—- 
SZ SS CASSS SP Newnes brings out Zigzags at 
i, DS} Lx : the Zoo, writ by Morrison 


A CHRISTMAS..IDY\LL. 


THE SNAPDRAGON GALOP. 


A DOG ON HIS DAY. 
(A Pitiful Epistle from Pongo to Mr. Punch at Christmastide. ) 


Every dog has his day—so they say,— 
And mine it seems comes round once a year, 
When all the painter fellows mix their blacks and browns and 
ellows, 
dead paint me, in some attitude that’s queer, | : 
Aud unnatural, and silly; spilling milk or supping skilly ; 
With a bonnet or a bib on, or tied up in bows of ribbon ! 
Oh, the Dogs’ ‘‘ Decline and Fall”? might inspire a doggish Gibbon ! 
And they make me most unhappy, and my temper sharp and 
snappy, : : 
Do these pictures poor and pappy. I’m a decent doggish chappie, 
But in gaudy Christmas Numbers, watching o’er the sloppy 
slumbers 
Of a baby pink and podgy ; or squatting scared and stodgy, 
Like a noodle of a poodle—oh! its really wretched foodle !— 
At a beetle or a frog staring wildly, in a fog, 
Or lapping baby’s custard, or refusing baby’s mustard, 
Or dress’d up like a guy, or winking t’other eye, 
In a gown, trimmed with down, like a clown, 
Or coquetting with a cat, 
Or chasing that old rat 
Down that everlasting hole in the stable! 
A dog as is a dog, and not a duffer, 
When the Yuletide pictures come is bound to suffer 
Endless agonies of shame at the loss of his good name 
As the sonsie friend of man, and a watchful guar-di-an, 
Not an adjunct of the nursery ! 
At this happy anniversary 
(Mr. Punch) 
I could er-r-r-runch! 
The daubers who malign me, and such stupid réles assign me. 
Why, it’s worse than hydrophoby ! !! 
_ _Mr. Punch, do turn on Toby, 
As our champion canine to request each painter chap 
To turn off the old stale tap of the porridge and the pap, and the 
baby in the cap, or the kid (who needs a slap) and the pug (not 
worth a rap) in an apoplectic nap, the toy-terrier on the snap, or 
a-sniffing at 
bellied Jap; and all the old clap-trap 
Which makes a decent doggy in sheer desperation say 
That he’d rather be a kitten with a ball and string to play 
Or live on clockwork rats, or make breakfast on chopped hay 
Or be smeared all o’er with mustard like a cold beef sandwich,—A ye! 
Or—whisper !—Bite a Baby! !—on the nose!! in nursery play! Ea 
Better dare renewed distemper than another Christmas Day!! 
For unless I have your promise—and dear Toby’s—I much fear 
I must spend a pappy Christmas and a yappy New Year! 


On my soul, 


a trap, or essaying milk to lap, like a small pot - | 


and drawn most humorously 
by the Gentle SHEPHERD. 
'good title would have been 
| Fore- Newnes at the Zoo. 


AN AFTERPART A LA L. ©. ©. 


As the L. C. C. have taken in hand the morals of the music halls, 
and shown an inclination to supersede the Lord Chamberlain, it 
may be as well to publish a rough sketch of a specimen scene from 
the afterpart of a pantomime for the guidance of theatrical managers 
desirous of standing well with the successors to the members of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. The ‘‘opening”’ would, of cuurse, be 
written by ‘‘a serious bard with a mission.”” No doubt the story 
would be told in a manner most productive to the manufacture of 
prigs. The transformation over, Clown, Pantaloon, Harlequin and 
Columbine would be discovered in a group. 

Clown (in the conventional tone). Here we are again ! 

Bumble (representing the L. C. C.). Scarcely. Allow me to point 
out that in future you will be entirely different. 

Clown (as before). Come along, old ’un; let’s make a butter slide. 

Bumble. You must permit me to interpose. The Council cannot 
recognise any practical joke of the kind. If you wish to have the 
same sort of fun, pull up the streets in the most frequented thorough- 
fares in the metropolis—the Strand and Fleet Street for choice. 

Clown (as before). Oh, here’s a baby! Let’s smash it! 

Bumble. Please accept my advice. The Council do not object to 
the keeping down of babies in the abstract. But personal violence is 
contrary to the law. If you really wish to decrease the surplus 
populations why not work it to death at a buard-school ? It may 

e a slower process than throwing it over a lamp-post, but the 
incident will be truer to life, and therefore more convincing. 

Clown (as before). Oh! old ’un, here’s a peeler coming ! 

_ Bumble, Pray be under no apprehension. Until the Police Force 
is placed under the direct control of the Council, the members will 
do their best to protect you. It stands to reason that a great 
community like London should have its own guardians under its 
own direct control. 

Clown (as before). And now let’s jump through this building. 

Bumble. Again I must put my veto upon your proceedings. If 
you were to Paes through that wall no doubt a placard would appear 
bearing the legend *‘ Somersault Place.” This might be apt, but no 
change in the nomenclature of the streets can be permitted without 
the direct sanction of Spring Gardens. 

Clown (as before). And now let’s pelt this house, and all who’sin it ! 

Bumble. Stop, stop! You are attacking our own sacred building. 
(Zo Harlequin). Will you be so good as to change the locale. (Har- 
lequin strikes building, which turns into the Mansion House.) Now 
you may do what you please. For the Corporation of the City of 
London is so effete that we have no sympathy for it! 

[Scene of bustle and confusion, and curtain, 


New Mositcat Work: Leading Strings.—If it isn’t a title it 
ought to be for the biographies of celebrated violinists from Paga- 
nini to Joachim. 


© 
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THOSE LANCERS. 


PretTTy partner, how are you 
After such a set of lancers ? 
No one knowing what to do; 
We alone of sixteen dancers, 
Knew a figure, one or two. 
Pretty partner, how are you? 


Seven men and seven girls, 
All in such a fog together ; 
One pair strides, and one pair 
_ twirls, ' 
Neither of them knowing 
whether 
That is what they ought to 


0) 
Pretty partner, not like you. 


You, who dance so very well, 
aught : coe and quite 


eligh ; 
Belle who bears away the bell; 
We were forced to stop, how 
i do 
Yet I found one thing to do, 
Pretty partner—look at you, 


In that lamentable block, 
Some poor lout was sure to 


trample 
On the lace that trims your 
frock, 
Though the space of floor 
seemed ample 
Even for his feet which flew, 
Pretty partner, after you. 


Oh, the links of that ‘‘ grand 
chain ”’ 
In such desperate confusion ! 
Feet, not hands, I met with pain, 
Stamps on toes, kick, bruise, 
contusion ! 
Yet, alive, I’ve struggled 
through, 
Pretty partner, here with 
you. 


Aovert Louis Stevenson, 


Born NovemBer 13, 1850. 
Diep DEcEMBER 8, 1894. 


BRAVE bringer-back of old Romance 
From shores so few may see, 

Who oft hath made our pees dance 
With thy word-wizardry. 

We wished, who loved thee long and well, 

Thy life as endless as the spell 
Which lured us pogermely. 

To loiter, like a moon-witched stream, 

Through thine enchanted world of dream. 


We mused, with much-expectant smile, 
On that strange life afar, 
Flower-girt, in yon Pacific isle, 
Whereto an alien star 
Had drawn thee from thy northern home, 
Scourged by a greyer, chillier foam, 
Yet dear as the white bar 
Whose snowy break home-haven marks 
To battered shore-returning barks. 


And now across the sundering seas, 
Delayed, unwelcome, dread, 

Comes news that breaks our dreamful ease. 
The Great Romancer dead ? 

It comes like an unnatural blight. 

That sunny vision quenched in night, 
That. subtle spirit fled ? 

One-half our best soul-life seems gone 

Out like a spark with STEVENSON. 


Enough for fame that hand had wrought, 
But not enough for those 

Who dreamed his dream, wno thought his 
And grieve that so should close (thought, 

Fresh-opened doors to Faéryland 
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THE ARAUCARIA. 


(Reversion to an early Ancestral Type.) 


Grigson. *‘I SAY, OLD CHAPPIE, IT WOULD PUZZLE YOU TO CLIMB THAT 


TREE!” 


Before the poet-Prospero’s wand 

Had wrought the spells he chose. 
Without Azm amaranth-blooms to cull 
The world looks Stygian now, and dull. 


Teller of Tales, those southern folk 
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Their Zusitala hailed. 

Samoan hearts may mourn the stroke. 
We, who must leave unscaled, 

Save in fond fancy, that high peak 

Where he is tombed, who, though flesh-weak 
In spirit never failed 

More than his stalwart fathers,— we 

Send half our hearts across the sea. 


The lighthouse-builder raised no light 
That shall outshine the flame 
Of genius in its mellowest might 
That beacons him to fame. 
And Pala’s peak shall do yet more 
Than the great light at Skerryvore 
To magnify his name, 
Who mourned, when stricken flesh would tire, 
That he was weaker than his sire. 


Teller of Tales! Of tales so told 
That all the world must list. 

Story sheer witchery, style pure gold, 
Yet with that tricksy twist 

Of Puck-like mockery which betrays 

The wanderer in this world’s mad maze, 
Not blindly optimist, 

Who wooes Romance, yet sadly knows 

That Life’s sole growth is not the Rose. 


Dreamer of dreams! Such dreams as draw 
Glad through the Ivory Gate, 
In rapt and visionary awe, 
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Figures! one alone was good, ~ 
That was yours, so slim and 
charming, 
In your company I would 
Welcome bruises more alarm- 


ing. 

I would dance till all was 
blue, 

Pretty partner, if with you. 


AT THE WESTMINSTER PLAY 


Praupitze! Bravo! Brave! 
Domini Quippus et Punnus are 
~ very much alive! A fact that 

| may be inferred from just one 
| line (there are more whence this 
came) in the Westminsterial 
play, when Darus takes Mysis 
‘*the New Woman,” for his 
wife, and exclaims :— 

“OQ Mysis, Mysis, tu mea Missis 

eris!”? 

Surely if the punhating Criticus 
Sagitarius (Mundi) were present 
he must have staggered out 
weeping on hearing the Latin- 
Anglo-middenntaimeanal pun! O 
shade of ’Arry Stophanes! O 
Ghost of Terence (the Corkasian) ! 
are our youths at Westminster 
to start thus on their career, with 
nothing better than a poor pun 
not worth a punny in their 
pockets! Let Sagitarius watch 
this youthful punster’s line of 
life! He will liveto be punished! 
or to be rewarded as he deserves? 
After all, Great Pun is not dead; 
he may be dull, commonplace 
sometimes, but as he was pre- 
historic, so is he immortal. 
There is a great future before 
the author of the Westminster 
epilogue. 


And a strange Limbo of wild whim, 
Upon us seem to wait, 

In solemn ara when willing thrall 

To him who held the keys of all. 


Thinker of thoughts, fresh, poignant, fine, 
erein no wit may trace 

That burthen of the Philistine, 
Chill, barren Commonplace. 

Who hath not felt the subtle stroke 

Which can in one choice phrase invoke 
The soul of charm and grace, 

Haunting the ear like an old rhyme, 

A cherished memory for all time? 


No more, no more! We shall not see 
Again the glorious show ; 

No more will wake the wizardry, 
Nor the charmed music flow. 

Samoa’s silence holds it hushed, 

The voice whereat our cheeks have flushed 
A hundred times; and lo! 

For happy hours, for haunted days, _ 

We oan bat pay with sad, proud praise ! 


CrackerRs.—Tom SmitH, the up-to-date 
magician, sends forth from his treasure-cave 
‘*bright things which gleam,” but not ‘* un- 
recked of ’’—at least they won’t remain so 
long, especially if any quiet demon of a school- 
bo ith martial aspirations hears a report of 
~~ The Gatling Gun Cracker.” The repeating 
process will be an uncertain pleasure—to 
others. Then ‘‘ Snap Shots,” taken unawares 
bya naughty little Cupid—we can imagine the 
‘“Surprises!’? Knick-knacks are boomed in 
‘** Ye Olde Curiosity Shop’”—but soft! I will 


The soul alert, elate ; 
Eblis obscure, Elysium dim, 


not reveal any further the secrets of the ‘‘ King 
of Crackers,’’ Get them—they are an ‘‘ Open 
| Sesame” to a gaiety of delights. 
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Cyclist (to Fox-hunter, thrown out). ‘‘O1 say, SQUOIRE, AVE YOU SEEN THE ’OUNDS?” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


*"A BaRonitess junior sends word from the children’s quarters that 
Your Fortune and Character is an amusing game, told by WILLIAM 
SHAKSPEARE, but published by Joan Jaques & Co.—evidently not a 
descendant of the ‘‘ melancholy Jaquzs,” for he would have“ rail’d 
on Lady Fortune in good terms” had the game been at his expense. 

fCMassa Brackie & Son send ina story by G. A. Henry, always so 
Hentytaining, entitled When London Burned. We all ken that 
when Rome burned Nero fiddled, but this hero—not an ’ero—had 
every opportunity of extinguishing—my Baronite means “ distin- 
guishing himself ;”’ and our cavalier availed himself, after many 
other wondrous episodes, to rush with warm enthusiasm to throw 
cold water on this enlightenment of London. Needless to remark, 
he came scatheless through the fire! 
_ From Snowdon to the Sea, by Marte TREVELYAN, shows us Wales 
in the days of Merlin and mythical superstitions, likewise of queer 
doings on the part of bold, bad buccaneers, in whom we seem to trace 
something of the origin of the modern Welsher. 


conveyed in a manual On the Art of Writing Fiction (brought out b 
same publishers), or so muchink would not ie been oat 3 After 
f much encouraged aspirant,”’ 
quoth our Baronitess with a sigh, ‘‘ for literary ae nant 
lay down the pen and write no more.” Good news for the editors. 
story Christmas Hirelings (Stmp- 


pon a novel suggestion for those folks 
the festive season as 


: : I will not 
nicely suppressed little children canes the 


relative, take my advice, and present him 
a child’s dream 


— 


ee ae 


the immortal Mr. Barlow, with so much kind thought for youthful 


learning. It may be Greek to many who have but a dim, far-off 
knowledge of the first great burlesque writer: but this his 
book will bring it all Homer again to us. Quite a relief to turn to 
our dear Nonsense Songs and Stories, by EDWARD LEAR (FREDERICK 
Warne & Co.) Vague yellow undulating pessimism notwithstand- 
ing, how pleasant is real good nonsense! And even the fairy story 
cannot be crushed by our juggernaut modern science, than which the 
imaginative impossible, as in Thought Fairies, by HELEN WATERS, 
and in the Seven Imps, by KaTHLEEN WALLIS, is so much more 
attractive to youthful brains. Both books issued by Diesy, Lone, 
& Co., and wise of them to do so. MAcMILLANS issue a splendid new 
edition of the wonderful Gulliver’s Travels, with over a hundred 
illustrations by CHartEs E. Brock, which ought to make the book 
go off like Brocx’s fireworks. Its very warm cover suggests a season- 
able book, 4 Righte Merrie Christmasse, by JoHN ASHTON ( Leaden- 
hall Press), who, fancying that some of its customs and Heber 
might be forgotten, collects all that has been done or could be done 
at this annual event. Some of ye anciente goinges on make one 
wonder whether feasts were better kept when they spelt with such 
unreasonable euphony. It must have been ‘‘ merrie in halle’? when 
the wassail song was ordinarily sung as depicted by A. C. BEHREND 
in his exquisite copper etching. 

London Society is peculiarly bright and cheerful this Yuletide, 
and keeps up its excellent reputation. A good medley is London 
Socrety, And here is a very bright little Woman this Christmas- 
tide. Quite a festive party with her capital stories and supplement 
of * Types of the Wonld’s Women.” Just ‘‘ Woman, lovely 
woman’ in all styles and shades. Without being more vain than 
any other average islander, one feels grateful for belonging to the 
British group—no offence to the other ladies, to whom we take off our 
hat, and, whilst including the rest, saluteadvancing Woman. ‘* And 
it is this New Woman, not the New Woman of the period, whom,” 
quoth the Baron, “‘I salute with pleasure,” and to whom he wishes 
a happy Christmas and a prosperous New Year, and signs himself 

Tur Gentat Baron DE Boox-Worms. 


DrcrMBER 29, 1894.] 


READING BETWEEN THE LINES. 
(A Physician’s Protest.) 


Mr. Puncn,—As a specialist of some standing and experi- 
ence, I wish, Sir, to call attention, through the medium of 
your valuable paper, to the injurious effects of a certain occu- 
pation upon the minds of the individuals engaged therein, and 
to the advisability of taking steps, before it is too late, for 
their protection. 

The occupation to which I refer is that of devising and 
arranging what I understand are technically known as ‘‘head- 
lines’’ for the contents-bills of the more inexpensive London 
evening papers—an occupation which I have no hesitation in 
characterising, on evidence unconsciously supplied by the 
sufferers themselves, as a highly dangerous employment. 

I am not sufficiently versed, Sir, in the minutie of news- 
paper routine, to know what precise class of persons are 
entrusted with this particular responsibility, though I have a 
strong suspicion that it may be one of ee many forms of 
degrading drudgery which the selfishness of man has imposed 
upon the weaker sex. If so, of course it only increases the 
necessity for interference. | 

And, whoever and whatever the persons performing such 
duties may be, it is painfully obvious that they are labouring 
under conditions of mental excitement, the strain of which no | 
nervous system can support for any length of time without | 
inevitable and complete collapse. | 

Should there be any who consider this an overstatement on 
my part, [ merely ask them to give a glance at some of these | 
same contents-sheets which are nightly displayed in our chief 
thoroughfares. Let them mark the monstrous size of the 
lettering, the peculiar extravagance of the epithets selected, 
the morbid insistence upon unpleasant details, and then doubt, 
if they can, that the unhappy persons employed in such an 
industry are affected Fiecehe with some obscure form of 
hysteria. Otherwise, let me ask you, Sir, is it likely, is it 
credible, that seasoned journalists, tough men of the world, in 
touch with life at innumerable points, could, in a normal state 
of health, be so constantly ‘‘ Startled,” ‘‘ Amazed,’’‘‘ Astounded,”’ 
** Shocked,” ‘‘ Appalled,” and ‘* Revolted,” as they admit them- 
selves to be, almost every evening, by reports and rumours 
which a little reflection would convince them were utterly 
unfounded, or by events too ordinary and commonplace, one 


might have ig ace to upset the mental equilibrium of a| you, Ti? 
LIVING WITH CAPTAIN ADDLEPATE AS COACHMAN ?” 
Tim. ‘‘So I was, Sor; BUT "TWASN’T A FAIR BARGIN, 
NEVER TO GET THRUNK BOTH AT WANCE, SoR!” 
Young Farmer (amused). ‘‘ WELL, THAT SEEMS FAIR ENOUGH, ANYWAY.” 
Tim. ‘‘ BuT, BEGORRA, Sor, THE CAPTIN WAS THRUNK THE WHOLE 
BLISSID TOIME 


neurotic rabbit 

Occasionally, too, there are symptoms of an excessive rev- 
erence for rank, which, when found in the more democratic 
organs (where, indeed, they are chiefly observable), denote a 
somewhat distempered state of intellect, the delusion apparently 
being that the mere possession of any sort of title renders its 
owner immaculate. Thus, they announce with awestricken 
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LINES. 


Young Farmer (pulling up at urgent appeal of Pedestrian), ‘‘H1iLLo! THAT 


WANT ANOTHER SITUATION! Wuy, I THOUGHT YOU WERE 


SHURE WE WAS 


{?? 


solemnity ‘‘ A Peer’s Peccadilloes,’’ or ‘‘ A Baronet Bilks his 
Baker,” giving these events a poster all to themselves, as others 
would an earthquake, or some portent of direst significance. 

Now this loss of the sense of proportion in human affairs, Sir, is a 
very bad sign, and a well-nigh infallible indicator of nerve-strain 
and general overpressure. 

But [ find a yet more unmistakable evidence in support of my 
contention in the extraordinary emotional sensibility revealed by these 
headlines whenever some unfortunate person has been, sentenced to 
death for the most commonplace murder. Thereis clearly a profound 
conviction that the jury who heard the evidence, the judge who pro- 
nounced their verdict of guilty, the only possible conclusion they 
could reasonably come to, and the Home SECRETARY who found him- 
self unable to recommend a reprieve, were, one and all, engaged in a 
cold-blooded conspiracy against a perfectly innocent man. The con- 
vict has said so himself, and that seems to be considered sufticient. 
And so, night after night, the authors of these headlines harrow them- 
selves by announcing such items as ‘‘ Blank protests his innocence to 
bis Solicitor.”’ ‘‘ A Petitionin Preparation.” ‘‘ Painful Interview.” 
‘* Blank Hopeful.” ‘‘ Blank Depressed.” ‘‘ Distressing Scene on 
the Scaffold.” ‘* Blank’s Last Words.” 

Consider the strain of all these alternations of hope and despair, 
repeated time after time, and almost invariably without even the 
consolation of deferring the fate of their protégé by a single hour! 
[s it not too much for the strongest constitution to endure? a 
service which society has no right to demand from any of its 
members ? ; 

Yes, Sir, whether these devoted servants of the public know it or 
not, they are running a most frightful risk; the sword which hangs 
above their heads may fall at any moment. 

Suppose, for example—and it is surely not wholly an imaginary 
danger I foresee—suppose that some day some event should happen 
somewhere of real and serious importance. Have they left them- 
selves any epithet in reserve capable of expressing their sensations at 


For instance, we might lose a distinguished statesman, or an iron- 
clad, at the very moment when a football match was decided, or when 
the professional tipster attached to their particular journal published 
his ‘*‘ finals.”? Think of the mental contlict before determining the 
relative importance of these events, and awarding one or the other 
its proper prominence on the posters; and then ask yourself, Sir, 
whether it is an ordeal that any human being of an impressionable, 
excitable temperament should be pee to undergo. 
What precise remedy should be a 
out. Perhaps some one of the numerous leagues established to pro- 
tect adult citizens against themselves might take the matter up, and 
insist upon these contents-bills being set up for the future in smaller 
type and with epithets of a more temperate order. Perhaps Parlia- 
ment or the London County Council might be asked to interfere. 
All that is not within my province, Sir, but this I do say: unless 
some measures are taken soon, the heavy responsibility will be upon 
us of having permitted a small but deserving class of our fellow- 
creatures to hurry themselves into premature mental decay by the 
pernicious and unwholesome nature of their employment. 
I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 
Hippocrates HetiEesore, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Grx, Vicar of Windsor, is now installed Canon of 
St. George’s Chapel. Prosit! Our best wish for him is that, when 
he is going to give an exceedingly good sermon, may this particular 
Gee not discover that he is a little hoarse. 


opted I do not profess to point | 
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MIGHT HAVE BEEN SAID OTHERWISE! 


He (to elderly Young Lady, after a long Waltz). ‘‘You MUST HAVE BEEN A SPLENDID 


DANCER !” 


“OH, THE MISTLETOE BOUGH'”’ 


(4 New Seasonable Song to an old 
Seasonable Tune.) 


THE mistletoe hung on the brave old oak, 
The sickle went clinketing stroke upon stroke; 
The lads and the lasses were blithe and gay, 
And gambolled in Old Father Christmas’s way. 
Old Christmas held high with a joyous pride 
The berried branch dear unto damsel and bride; 
For its silvery berries they seemed to be ; 
The stars of that goodly companie, 

Oh! the Mistletoe Bough! 

Oh! the Mistletoe Bough! !; 


**'Who wearies of kissing?” the Old M i 
** Let her be a New Woman,'but ra ease 


Ha! ha! The old custom’s approval I trace 
In red lip and blue eye upon every face. 
It was ever so, since time began. 
Tis the way of the maid, ’tisthe way of the man. 
"Tis also ‘the way of a man with a maid,’ 
For Cupid’s barter’s the oldest trade.’’ 

h! the Mistletoe Bough! 
| Oh! the Mistletoe Bough ! 


ae They are seeking to-day every new fangled 

way ; 

| Some tell us that wooing has had its day. 

In the highest, the lowest, the loneliest lot, 

| The gle of Love’s berry makes one bright 
spot. 

| And years may fly, as they will fly, fast, 


But one good old custom at least shall last ; 


|Dacumsur 29, 1894. 


And when Christmas appears still the maids 
will Bde 

“See! the Old Man bears the Love-berry on 
high!’ ” 


h! the Mistletoe Bough! 
Oh! the Mistletoe Bough !! 


‘¢ Gather!” he cried, and he waved his sickle. 
‘‘Oh! fortune changes, and fashion’s fickle ; 


\wiia//,, | And youth grows mannish, and manhood old, 
WAV | And red lips wither, warm hearts grow cold: 


But whenever I come, midst the Yuletide 


snows, : 
Tis not Spring’s lily, or Summer 8 Tose 
Young men and maidens demand, I trow, 
But old Winter’s white-berried Kissing- 
bough.” 
Oh! the Mistletoe Bough ! 
Oh! the Mistletoe Bough! ! 


‘‘ For lilies wither, and roses pale, 
But the Kissing-bough keeps up the old, old 


tale. 
And dull were the world should the old tale 

cease ! 
Be it kiss of passion, or kiss of peace, 
The meaning when lip unto lip is laid 
Is goodwill on earth to man, and maid. 
That’s Yule’s best lesson, good friends I vow, 
So reck ye the rede of the Mistletoe Bough ! 

Oh! the Mistletoe Bough! 
Oh! the Mistletoe Bough! ! 


So tay gather around him with laugh and 
joke, 

’Neath the spreading boughs of that brave 
old oak, : 

Which hath shelter for all, from the English 


rose 

To the whitest snow-bell from Canada’s snows, 

Or hot India’s lotus-bud dainty and sweet. 

But the ery of them all, as in mirth they meet 

Old Father Christmas, as ever, so now, 

Is ‘‘ Hands all round ’neath the Mistletoe 
Bough! ” 

Oh! the Mistletoe Bough! ! 


Our brave, bonny Mis’ letoe Bough! !} 


CURIOUS ACCIDENT TO MRS, 
RAMSBOTHAM. 


Strotitine through Pimlico the other day 
Mrs. R. was attracted by evidence of a sale 
by auction going forward in one of the resi- 
dences in that desirable quarter. Havin 
half an hour to spare she thought she would 
lookin. ‘‘I was quite surprised,” she writes 
to her son, “‘ when I entered the room to see 
a gentleman standing in a pulpit which I 
knew was Mr. Pircuossr, leastway, his 
whiskers were not so mutton-cbppy; but I 
could not mistake him, though n eeting him 
only once at tea at Mrs. Brown’s where he 
was very pressing with the muffins. He 
looked at me in just the same meaning way 
as when he said, ‘Mrs. Ram, won’t you take 
another piece of sugar, though as I know it’s 
carrying coals to Newcastle ?’? I’m not above 
recognising my friends, wherever I meet 
them, and gave him a friendly nod, and 
before I knew where I was, I found I had 
bought for £3 9s. 6d. a wool mattress; a pair 
of tongs (rather bent); a barometer (with the 
quicksilver missing); a small iron bedstead ; 
aset of tea-things (mostly cracked); an arm- 
chair, and’a sofa warranted hair-stuffed, but 
certainly having only three legs. It wasn’t 
Mr. PircHosE*at”all, as I might have known 
if I had taken another look at his whiskers, 
but only a forward auctioneer.” 


‘* THE Chinese Government,” observed' the 
City Times last week, ‘“‘is seeking new 
channels for money.” Decidedly China is in 
straits, and willsoon be apparently quite’at sea. 
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“OH, THE MISTLETOE BOUGH!” 


FaTHER CuristTmas. ‘‘HA! HA! 


WITH ALL THEIR NEW-FANGLED NOTIONS, HERE’S ONE OLD CUSTOM 
ALL AGREE IN KEEPING UP!” 


DscemBerR 29, 1894.] 


TO MELENDA. 
(A Repentance in Triolets.) 


I swore to you, dear, there was mistletoe there, 
Though I knew all the time there was none. 
As I stole a sweet kiss from you out on the stair 

I swore to you, dear, there was mistletoe there. 
I have plenty of sins on my soul, dear, to bear, 
But at least I’ve confessed now to one. 
I swore to you, dear, there was mistletoe there 
Though I:knewéall the time there was none. 
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Iam sorry. I never will do it again, 
And please am I fully forgiven ? 

In the future from falsehood I mean to refrain, 
Jam sorry. I never will do it again, 

But look at yourself in your glass to explain 
Why to mistletoe tale I was driven. 

Iam sorry. I never will do it again, 
And please am I fully forgiven ? 


There’s an answer you’ll send if you’re thoroughly kind, 
That will make me feel free from all blame. 

I hope you’ ll be glad, dear MELENDA, to find 

There’s an answer you’|l send if you’re thoroughly kind. 

It’s this, ‘‘ Though the mistletoe was but a blind, 
Still with none I’d have done just the same.” 

There’s the answer you’ ll send if you’re thoroughly kind 
That will make me feel free from all blame. 


Tue Banon’s P.8.—TZhe Border Waverley, brought out by 
Nimmo, and edited by ANDREW LANG, is now concluded, and a 
tine set of volumes it makes. No better collection of books as a 
Christmas present for anyone with a regard to a future of literary 
enjoyment, 

Nos omnesne laudamus Nimmo ? 
Et respondit Echo: ‘* Immo.”’ 
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‘‘Ha! ha! I don’t go to a Westminster Play;for nothing 


| quoth the Baron; though he added sotto voce, ‘‘ Yes I do though, as 


1’m a guest.” 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


Genoa in November. It is summer time. Put on thin suit, drink 
my café au lait by open window, and stroll out into beautiful 
Genoa, basking in the sunshine. -Déjewner in the garden of 
a restaurant, among the old palaces. Sit in the shade, without my 
hat. Think of all the poor people in 
London. Wonder if anyone is having a 
frugal lunch at the funny little open-air 
restaurant in Hyde Park. Lemonade 
me a bath bunin a fog. Should imagine 
not. 

Charming place, Genoa. Hardly any 
Germans. Can at last hear people talk- 
ing Italian. In Venice there are su 
many Germans that one might as well be 
in Germany. Sitting out on the Piazza, 
one hears incessantly their monotonous, 
guttural chatter, always in the same tone 
of voice, without inflections, without 
emotion, and, worst of all, without end. 
Watched at the hotel table d’héte a Ger- 
man lady sitting between two German 
gentlemen. One man talked loudly with- 
out ceasing, mouth full or mouth empty, 
from soup to dessert. The other man, 
rather older and feebler, also talked 
without ceasing, but he could not equal 
the other’s noise; he only added to it. As fur the lady, her lips 
moved all the time; one could imagine the ja wohl, the ach, so ? the 
ja, ja, ja, but one could not hear a word. At Florence, at Milan, on 
the Lakes it is the same. If by chance one hears a Frenchman speak, 
his charming language sounds more vivacious and melodious than 
ever before. So it is good to be in Genoa, where even the best hotel 
is kept by Italians. Apparentlv every other good hotel in Italy is 
kept by Herr Scumipt, or Herr WEBER, or Herr SOMETHINGOROTHER, 
and all the servants are German also. There is one hotel in Genoa 
kept by aGerman. It facesthe harbour. All night long there are 
whistles, screams, bangs, rumblings, bumps, roars, and other sounds 
from trains, ships, and tramways. All day long there is the same 


noise, only more of it. But the Germans do not mind ; they talk just 


the same, and they make each other hear through it all. 

Charming place, Genoa, with a town hall that-is the gayest 
imaginable. Marble staircases, vestibules adorned with palms, 
beautiful little gardens, at all sorts of levels, outside the windows of 
the various offices. Everywhere flowers. If the town rates in Genoa 
are paid at the Town Hall, the paying of them must be almost 
pleasant. One would go with that horrible demand note, if that is 
used also in Italy, and fancy that one was arriving at a ball. The 
palm-decorated entrance looks just like it. It only needs a lady 
rate collector, such as one hears of in England, and one surely, in 
whatever manner the Italians may say it, would beg the charming 
signora to give one the honour and pleasure of a dance, and scribble 
her name on the programme—I'mean the demand note. And no 
doubt, the Italian officials being leisurely and the space being ample, 
one could find time for a waltz in the intervals of rate paying, or at 
least sit it out in one of the delightful little gardens of this ideal 
Palazzo Municipale. 

And so farewell to sunny Genoa, and off to Turin. German hotel 
again, German proprietor, German servants. Solitary German 
visitor drinking his morning coffee. The hotels of Turin are not 
crowded; he and I are alone. What will the poor man do? He 
must talk his awful language to someone. He shan't talk it to me, 
for I will pretend I do not understand even one word. The waiter 
has left the room. Must the poor man:be silentr Thunderweather, 
ah no! MHappilywise he is saved. The considerate proprietor, 
thoughtful otf his countryman’s- needs, enters; he stands by the 
visitor’s table, and the talk begins, When it ends I cannot say, for 
I leave them, well started and in good voice, and hear, as I think, 
their sweetly m:+lodious phrases fur the last time in Italy. The 
train carries me away. There is not much more of Italy now, for 
here is the Mont Cenis tunnel. Farewell, beautiful country, beauti- 
ful pictures, beautiful language! There is somevne leaning out of 
the next carriage window. No doubt he is also saddened ; he is 
speaking to others inside, his vvice is cheerful, he is evidently 
trying not to give way to despair. NowI hear what he says, ‘* Va 
werde ich ein Gias Bier trinken, ja, ja, ja!” 

A Frrst IMPRESSIONIST, 


Wantep! a Perfect Cure for the incompatibility of Judges’ 
sentences, 


: 
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PREHISTORIC PEEPS. 
DURING A CONSIDERABLE PORTION OF THE YEAR THE SKATING WAS EXCELLENT, AND WAS MUCH ENJOYED BY ALL CLASSEs, 
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Ao Jovem Piuvium, 2¢3 

Atterpart @ la L. C. C. (An), 302 

** After the Health Congress is over,” 71 

Airs Resumptive, 45, 66, 83, 165, 205 

All my Eye! 121 

** All’s Well!” 258 

* All up with the Empire,” 183 

Alpine Railway (An), 95 

Amare, O ! 268 

Anglo-Russian Echo (An), 95 

Another Man’s Ears, 165 

Apple of Discord (The), 39 

Art of Naval Platitude (The), 216 

As we like it, 25 

At Last! 18 

At the Westminster Play; 303 ss 

** Automatic ’’ Conscience (The), 147 

‘‘Auxiliary Assistance” in the 
vinces, 105 

Awful Outlook (An), 177 

‘‘ Awkward Customer ” (An), 210 

BALLADE of Imitations, 11 

Ballade of Three Volumes (A), 39 

Ballade to Order, 298 

‘**B. and 8.” at the Savoy (A), 29? 

Bank Holiday Dream-Book (The), 57 

Battle of the Budget (The), 3 

Bayard and Bobby, 201 

Beauties of Bologna, 215 

Betting Man on Cricket (A), 65 

Blue Gardenia (The), 185 

Bowl me no more! 155 

British Lions, 185 

Broken China, 192 

Bygones, 85 

CassBy's Answers, 5 

Cart v. Cant, 207 

Certain Cure (A), 145 

** Challenge” (The), 219 

Chief Mourner (The), 222 

Chronicles of a Rural Parish (The), 217, 
237, 250, 263, 265, 288, 249 

Clerical Question for Exeter (A), 183 

Clio at Salcombe, 215 

‘*Clubs! Clubs!” 77 

Coincidence’s Long Arm, 167 

Complaint of the Modern Lover, 167 

Compliments of the Season, 301 

Copperation at Winser (The), 46 

sé Copy,” 297 

sorean Cockfight (The), 54 

Counting Noses, 257 

Jounting the Catch, 90 

Crossed | 251 

Cryptogrammatist Wanted, 72 

Curios for the Cricketing Exhibition, 298 

Curious Accident to Mrs. R., 386 

Curse (The), 118 

DANGEROUS Doctrine, 120 

Day of Small Things (The), 213, 255 

Vay’s Ride, a Law's Romance (A), 155 

Decadent Guys (The). 225 

Demi-French Octave (A), 47 

Diary of a Duck, 274 

Dilemma of the Headless Spectre, 213 

Ditto to Mr. Courtney, 83 

Diurpal Feminine (The), 13 

Dog on his Day (A), 302 

Dog’s Meet, 118 

“sh “Come unto these Yellow Sands” ! 

Doom of the Minor Poets (The), 251 

EASTWARD Ho! 68 


Pro- 


Ejaculations, 141 

Embarras de Richesses, 87 

End of the Opera Season (The), 57 

Engagement (An), 264 

English as she is Crammed, 292 

Essence of Parliament, 11, 23, 85, 48, 59, 
71, &4, 95, 108 

‘Evicted Tenants,” 42 

Extract (An), 281 

Fancy Portrait, 15 

Farewell to McGladstone, 46 

Fashion and Felony, 232 

Femina Dux Facti, 221 

‘* Finest English,” 118 

Finishing Touches, 221 

First Impressions, 192, 204, 238, 252, 264, 
273, 287, 289, 309 

Fizz and Fuss, 298 

Fly Route to Castles in the Air, 83 

Following Footsteps, 125 

Fool’s Vade Mecum (The), 273 

For Arms or Alms? 45 

“For Example!” 162 

‘* Fourth R” (The), 243 

Fragment of a Police ‘‘ Report d’ Arthur,” 
177 

Friend in Need (A), 30 

From the Birmingham Festival, 186 

Future Fame, 203 

Gaiety ‘‘Sans-Géne,” 9 

Gay Widow Courted (A), 221 

General Literary Review Company (Li- 
mited) 168 

Generosity under Difficulties, 291 

Gilbert and Carr-icature, 240 

Gismonda, 233 

Good News, 121 

“Good Time coming” (A), 27 

Good Wishes, 36 

Gossip without Words, 189 

‘Grand National” Trust (The), 47 

Guesses at Goodwood, 37 | 

HANWELLIA’s Answer, 179 

Hardy Annual at Henley, 15 

Hawarden Pastoral (A), 96 

Haymarket Heroine (The), 241 

Helmholtz, 141 

Henley Notes, 22 

Herrick on Rational Dress, 147 

Hint for the Alpine Season, 74 

Hopeless Case (A), 185 

Hopeless Quest (A), 206 

House-Agent’s Dream (The), 270 

How it will be done hereafter, 89 

IcHABOD, 253 

If not, why not? 169 

**T’m getting a Big Girl now!” 171 

Improved and Improving Dialogues, 2¢9 

Inconvenienced Traveller's Phrase-Book, 
82, 125 

Infant Phenomenon (The), 291 

In Memoriam, 102; Comte de Paris, 126 

In Nuce, 159 

In Paris out of the Season, 138 

In Praise of Boys, 107 

Ios and Outs, 218 

Inter-University Foothall, 285 

In the Museum, 141 

In Three Volumes, 101 

Invasion of Woman (The), 145 

Is the Bar a Profitable Professicn’? 109 

Jap the Giant-Killer, 150 

John Bull & la Russe, 264 


| John Walter, 232 


** Judgment of ‘ Parish’” (The), 267 

** Justice as she is Spoken in France,” 75 

Lapas! 141 

La Femme de Claude, 42 

Latest Great Yacht-Race, 29 

Latest Parliamentary Betting, 25 

Latest War Intelligence, 276 

Law of the (Social) Jungle (The), 111 

Lay of the Explorer (The), 33 

Lay of the Vigilant (The), 204 

Lessons in Laughter, 174 

Letters from a Débutante, 168, 180, 1¢3 

Letters to a Débutante, 229 

Lex Talionis, 141 

Light in Darkness, 162 

Lines by a Lazy Body, 120 

Lines in Pleasant Places, 21, 49, 74, 131, 
153 

Lines to a Lady, 253 

Links (The), 213 

Literary Intelligence, 121 

Little Ah Sid, 183 

Little Flirtation (A), 147 

Little Holiday (A), 69 

‘* Little too Previous |!” (A), 102 

‘** Living Pictures,” 197 

Local Colour, 210 

London Bicyclists, 49 


Lord Ormont’s Mate and Matey's Aminta, | 


87, 57, 61 

Lord Rosebery in the North, 159 

Lost in London, 285 

‘* Lost Rings,” 149 

Love's Labour Not Lost, 279 

Lowered ! 71 

Lower Education of Women (The), 11 

Lunnon Twang (The), 159 

**Lying Low,” 294 

Lyre and Lancet, 4, 16, 28, 40, 52, 64, 76, 
88, 100, 112, 124, 186, 148, 160, 172, 184, 
196, 208, 220, 239, 244, 256, 268, 280 

MAKING of a Man (The), 293 

Making the Running with the Derby 
Winner, 169 | 

‘Man in Armour” to the Multitude, 228 

March of Civilisation (The), 61 

Mary Jones, 285 

‘* Matrimonial Obedience,” 179 

Matron’s Hiss (The), 178 

Mayen-usisy-now | 233 

Mayennaise v. Mayonnaise, 203, 209 

Message from Mars (The), 51 

Midsummer Day-Dream (A), 30 

Minx (The) 33 

Moan from Mitcham (A), 135 

Mobilised Mandarin (The), 141 

Modern Madame (A), 27 

Modern Mangers, 183 

Modern Society Play (The), 285 

Modern Tragedy (A), 93 

Morbidezza, 204 

More Ornamental than Useful, 73 

More She-Notes, 249, 276 

Morgenlied, 145 

‘Moving about in Worlds not realised,” 
192 

‘* Mowing them Down !” 66 

Mr. Punch on Billiards, 288 

Mr. Punch on Peeler Piper, 135 

Mr. Punch to Two Noble Sportsmen, 22 

Mrs. Prowlina Pry, 195 

Much Ado about Nothing, 279 


Muddy Miian, 171 

Music with a Future (The), 251 
* Mutes and Liquids,” 121 
New Air (The), 57 


| New and Old, 241 
| New Candidate (The), 209 


New Departure (A), 216 

New Fashion (The), 167 

New Heroine (The), 293 

New Honours, 276 

New Lamps for Old, 137 

New Man (The), 167 

New Nectar (The), 286 

New Newness (The), 84 

New Party (The), 18 

News from Norwich, 131 

Next War (The), 94 

Noble Half-Hundred ! 94 

Noblesse Oblige, 1, 75 

** Nobody Looking !” 246 

Nomine Tantum, 21 

Nominis Umbra, 253 

Notices to Correspondents, 286 

Not Master of himself though China fall, 74 
Novelist’s Vade Mecum (The), 261 tg 


_ Novelties in Gastronomy, 251 
| O. B. C. (Limited) (The), 177 


Ode for the Marriage Season, 181, 142 
Ode on a Distant Partridge, 138 
Ode on Sacrifice, 49 

Ode to Ixion, &2 

Of Vain Colours, 288 

“Oh, the Mistletoe Bough!” 306 
‘©Oh, you Wicked Story!” 99 
“‘Old Offender” (An), 282 

Old Three-Vol., 63 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, 191 
Ollendorfian, 258 

On a Clumsy Cricketer, 106 

One Man One Job, 297 

On the War in the East, 183 
Operatic Notes, 17 


| Origin of the Blush-Rose, 206 


Our All-round Exchangers’ Company, 197 

‘Our Benighted Ancestors,” 132 

Our Booking-Office, 1, 22, 25, 65, 107, 132, 
161, 173, 181, 203, 205, 228, 233, 252, 257, 
269, 288, 800, 304 

Our Charity Féte, 60 

Our ‘‘ Monthly Pops,” 240 

Our National Defences, 129 

‘*Out we go!” 119 

Oxford and Yale, 48 

Oyster and the Sparrow (The), 98 

Pace from ‘‘ Rosebery’s History of the 
Commonwealth,” 106 

Partially Unreported Dialogue, 11 

Pat the Patriot, 215 

Perils of a Jesting Premier (The), 298 

** Personally Conducted,” 51 

Phalse Note on George the Fourth, 204 

Phosphorescence in Art, 24 

Pier of the Empire (A), 189 

Pious Lyncher’s Creed (The), 120 

Plague of Poets (The), 121 

Plaint of the Unwilling Peer (The), 8? 

Polite Guide to the Civil Service (The), 
207, 227, 234 

Political Conference, 231 

Polychrome English, 198 

Possible Developments, 208 

Princely Offer (A), 144 

Professor of the Period (The), 158 
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Puff and a Blow (A), 21 
Pullman Car (The), 107 
Punch to the New adeorney General, 205 
‘Putting his Foot in it,” 78 
QUEER Queries, 88, 101, 107, 117, 246, 297 
Question and Answer, 135 
RANELAGH in Rain, 47 
Rational Dress, 101 
Reading between the Lines, 305 
Reflections, 167 
Remnants, 63 
‘* Rhymes,” 109 
Rhyme to Rosebery, 96 
Rider’s Vade Mecum (The), 51 
Riverside Lament (A), 25 
Robert and Grinnidge, $4 
Robert and Unifikashun, 281 
Robert Louis Stevenson, 303 
Robert on-Amerrycans, 120 ; 
Robert on the Wonderful Bridge again, 9 
Robert’s Picter, 145 
Robert’s Sollem Adwise, 217 
** Room for a.Big One!” 99 
Royal Welsh Bard (The), 36 
Rubenstein, 255 
Rule, “ Britannia,” 33 
Runner Nuisance (The), 125 
SappuHics on Traffic, 117 
Saturday Pops, 71 
School-Board Apple-Pie (The), 219 
Scott on the New Woman, 73 
Sea-Fairies (The), 122 
Sea-quence of Sonnets (A), 153 
Seasons (The), 274 . 
Sitting on Our Senate, 106 
Sequel to the Story of Ung (A), 300 
Seven Ages of Rosebery (The), 165 
“Shaky !” 270 
Silly Seasoning, 110 
Slight Adaptation (A), 228 
Slow and not quite Sure, 165 
Snubbed Professional’s Vade Mecum, 289 
Society for the Advancement of Litera- 
ture, 89 

Soft Answer (A), 11 
Song for the Slogger (A), 117 
Song of the Impecunious Bard, 131 
Song of the Leaders (The), 201 
Song of the Twentieth Century (A), 22 
Songs of the Streets, 5, 16 
Sounding the Antitoxin, 274 
Sport for Ratepayers, 49 
State Aid for Matrimony, 13 
St. Leger Coincidence (A), 135 
Suggested Addendum (A), 126 
Sunday Lecture Case (The), 285 
TALE of a Vote (The}, 201 
Tale of Two Telegrams (The), 97 
Talk & 1a Mode de Londres, 261 
Talk in Court, 22 

“Teddie the Tiler, 192 
Tempora‘ Mutantur, 131 
‘* Terrible in his. Anger !’’ 159 
Terrible Transformation (A), 145 
Thanks to the ‘* Bystander,” 133 
That Advanced Woman ! 142 
Those Lancers, 303 
‘* Three Cheers for the Emperor,” 27 
Three Christmas Greet‘ngs. 301 
Tips, 144° 
To a Lady, 294 
To Althea in Church, 145 
To Althea in the Stalls, 33 
To Amanda, 180 
To a Philanthropist, 305 
To a Pretty Unknown, 192 
To a Scorcher, 142 
To a Surrey Hostess, 85 
To a Would-be Authoress, 93 
To a Would-be Despot, 215 
To a Venetian Policeman, 125 
To a Veteran Chainpion, °3 
‘To be taken as read,” 77 
To Dorothy, 108 
To Hanwellia from Earlswood, 137 
To her Mother, 120 
To Lettina, 209 © 
To Melenda, 309 
To Molly, 2z9 
To my Beef Tea, 77 
To Philadelphia, 302 
To Sentiment, 144 
To the Oxford Cricket Captain, 17 
Touching Appeal (A), 234 
Tree with Variegated Leaves, 277 
** Tripping Merrily,” 143 
Triumph of the School Board (A), 265 
True Glory, 276 
Truisms of Life (The), 287, 293 
Trust to be Trusted (A), 149 
Two “ General” Favourites, 203 
Two Ways of Auditing, 206 
Unrest ! 174 
Vacuous Time (The), 119 
Vade Mecum for the Naval Manceuvres 37 
Vagabond Verses, 219 i 
Mic we Flower-Sellers, 191 
verse and Choral Summing-up. 903 
Verses to the Weather Maiden, ie 
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‘‘ Vested Interests,” 186 

Village Blacksmith (The), 282 

** Vive la République !” 6 cs 
Voice from ** the Upper Suckles ” (A), 85 
Volunteer’s Vade Mecum (The), 25 
Vote of Thanks (A), 65 

Voyage of Alfred (The), 113 
Warrine their Turn, 18 

War Cry (Ihe), 54 

Wet-Willow, 107 

What’s in a Name, indeed? 47 
What we may expect soon, 27 

Wheel and Whoa! 137 A 
Where are you going, revolting Maid? 198 
Where to go, 8&2 

Whims of Amphitryon (The), 245 
Whither Away ?. 9 

‘* Wigs on the Green!” 126 
‘Winding ’em up,’ 198 

With Kind Regards, 277 

Words to the Wise Women, 275 

Yr Gentlemen of Holland, 78 
Yellow Age (The), 66 

Yellow Riding-Habit (The), 94 

Yet another Memoir of Napoleon, 18 
Young Pretender (The), 133 

Yule Gretynge (A), 300 


LARGE ENGRAVINGS. 


 Arni’s Well!” 259 

‘© Awkward Customer” (An), 211 

Chief Mourner (The), 223 

Uorean Cock-fight (The), 55 

Counting the Catch, 91 

Don't ‘‘ Come unto these Yellow Sands”! 
115 

‘ Evicted Tenants,” 43 

‘For Example |” 163 

‘* Friend in Need——’ (A), 31 

Jap the Giant-killer, 151 

** Little too Previous!” (A), 103 

‘* Lying Low,” 2$5 

“‘ Mowing them own !” (7 

“‘ Nobody Looking!” 247 

‘Oh, the Mistletoe Bough !” 3.7 

‘* Old Offender” (An), 283 

‘Putting his Foot in it,” 79 

‘* Shaky !” 271 

Touching Appeal (A), 235 

Unrest! 145 

** Vested Interests,” 187 

‘Vive la Republique !” 7 

Waiting their. Turn, 19 

‘* Wigs on the Green,” 127 

‘Winding ’em up!” 199 

Young Pretender (The), 139 


SMALL ENGRAVINGS. 


ADMIRAL and his Beard, 275 
Ambiguous Invitation to the Major, 251 
Andrew dividing the Orange, 4y 
Animals’ Stroll in the Zoo, s1 


’Arry and Grass Seeds at Bisley, 29 

’Arry and Li Hung Chang's Feather, 180 
’Arry and the ‘‘ Brighton A’s, ; 231 

’Arry introducing ’Arriet to Bill, 193 
‘Arry on the Lords and the Ladies, 261 
’Arry photographed on Horseback, 75 
Art Critic and Child’s Sketch, 6 

Baby and Grandpapa’s Microscope, 234 
Bad Dancer’s Opinion of Girls, 22 

Bishop and Boating Clergyman, 215 
Boy’s Mamma who Snores, 126 

Boy who Lost all his Buttons, 286 
British Farmer and Ceres, 134 

British Farmer's Luck turning, 26 
Broken Venus of Milo, 11 

Brown’s ‘‘ pretty Flat,” 232 

Bullet-proot Coat for Pet Dog, 41 
Caddie’s Idea of Excitement (A), 59 
Change of Name at Marriage, 167 
Chick-a-leary Cochin, 201 

Child Patient and Hospital Nurse, 102 
Civilisation and War in the East, 62 
Climbing the Araucaria, 303 

Clubber’s Club, 157 

Coachman well known at West End, 42 
Colonel’s Nephew's Man-Servant, 155 

“ Constant Reader” writing to Papers, 209 
Contrasted Couples at Sea-side, 114 
Country Lady and Major Visitor, 198 
Cow Stamp on the Butter, 74 
Cromwell and the Statues, ¥8 

Curate at an Otter-hunt, 39 

Curate sings ‘‘ The Brigand’s Revenge,” 283 
Cyclist startling Fox-hunter, 304 
Dancing Ostrich (The), 165 

Discussing a Beastly Book, 227 
Engagement Ring weights the Boat, 53 
Epicure to his Love (An), 181 

Eton Boy and the Floods, 253 

Fat Diner’s Hungry Acquaintance, 297 
Fisherman's Empty Flask, 73 

Fond Wife and the Stupid Paper, ¢2 
Forgetting whom he took into Dinner, 210 
French Lady and Our Artist’s Wife, 30 
German.Emperor’s Song (The), 178 
Giving Hunting Mare her Head, 207 
Gladstone and the Microscope, 254 
Gladstone and the ‘‘ Twelfth,” 61 
Gladstonius sings to Roseberius, 230 
Golfers playing Spillikins, 27 

Grandma’s Friend of Forty Years ago 150 
Gutter Children and Cheap Gloves, 121 
Hair-dressing Room in the Commons, 202 
Harcourt as ‘‘Old Kaspar,” 2 

Harcourt’s Bills personally conducted, 50 
Hippopotamus Policeman, 141 

Hodge and the Apple of Power, 266 
Housewife and Lazy Tranip, 15 

Hunter's Seedy Tale (A), 171 

Hunti'g Party at a Deep Brook, 279 
Infant's Contempt of Court, 13 

Invalid and her Lady Visitor, 57 
Invalided Weather-Girl, 107 
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Irish}Chamberof}Horrors, 1166 

Irish Jarvey and the Scenery. 24 2"M 
Jap Lectures on the Art of War,*290 
Johnny and Pills in a Pear, 65 

Jones not Dining anywhere, 36 

Jones's Handsome Umbrella, 87 

Justin oe Aer, 158 - 
Juveniles discussing Hats in ¢ 

Keeper’s Dog's Force of Halt aoe’ si 
Keeper’s Remark on Strong Birds, 147 
Kitchen Improvements in the House, 214 
Ladies ‘‘ at Home” to Visitors, 246 
Lady Vocalist’s Small Chest (A), 277 
Laureateship Apple of Discord (The), 38 
Little Ah Sid and the Butterfly Bee, 182 
Little Boy and ‘‘’Maginations,” 207 
Little Girls and Fairy Tale, 5 

Little Girl and Five-days’ Foal, 69 

Little Girl and German Doctor, 191 
Little Girl’s Matrimonial ‘‘ Hint,” 107 
Little Girl’s Message to Shoemaker, 144 
London Boy and J.’s Knickerbockers, °1 
London Passenger and Paris Porters, 119 
London Schoolgirl and little Friend, 273 
Major’s Cheap Burgundy, 94 

Mamma and Missie’s Age, 78 

Master discharging his Coachman, 142 
Maud’s Country Cousin on Horseback, 21] 
Miss Golightly and her Partner, 153 
Miss Grace at a Golf Match, 159 

Miss Roland’s Two Hansoms, 258 

Miss Unified London’s Toys, 170 

Mr. G.’s Flirtation with Miss C., 146 

Mr. Punch at White Lodge, 1 — 

Mr. Simpkin’s Misquotation at Dinner, 54 
Mrs. Jinks on the effect of Liqueurs, 263 
Mrs. Pry eutering the Empire, 194 

Mrs. Weaver and the New Chimes, 288 
Music blending with Conversation, 18 
Nervous Amateur and Stage Fright, 118 
Nervous Youth and a Clever Beauty, 174 
New Lord Chief Justice and Punch, 14 
Newly-Upholstered Room (A), 186 
‘*New Woman” Rabbit-Shooter, 111 
Norfolk Bathers’ Scotch Friend, 156 
Nothing stops a Hard-mouthed Grey. 51 
Old Crossing-Sweeper’s Obstinacy, &3 
Old Lady of Threadneedle Street's Gold, 86 
Orlando and Rosalind Cycling, 25 
Ostentatiously Good Fences, 219 
Parliamentary Flying Machine, 217 
Parliamentary Swimming-Bath, 58 

Pat and the Kicking Horse, 255 

‘* Perambulators not admitted,” 131 
Police making way for Perambulator, 45 
Postman and Nursery- Maids, 63 — 
Prehistoric Cricket-Match (A), 24 
Prehistoric Dragon-shooting, 262 
Prehistoric Football Match (A), 190 
Prehistoric Henley Regatta, 10 
Prehistoric Highland Stalking, 154 
Prehistoric Lord Mayor's Show, 226 
Prehistoric Naval Manceuvres, 70 
Prehistoric Seaside Resort, 130 
Prehistoric Skating, 310 

Professor and Atlas Omnibuses, 287 
Punch and the Prince on Muscovy, 278 
Punch and the Sirens, 122 

Pupil Farmer thrown on his Head, 243 
Putting O’Flaherty into a Novel, 298 
Rat-tailed Hunter in the Rain, 195 
Reduced Noblemen in Disguise, 110 
Result of Sal’s Re-marrying, 105 
Rosebery as Bob Acres, 218 

Row at the Schoolboard (The), 242 
Rugby Footballer at a Dance, 270 
Schoolboy and Tragedian, 123 

Scotch Landlady on Salmon-poaching, 299 
Scotchman threatens to go to Law, 265 
Scotch Parishioner and Whisky, 250 =~ 
Scotch Tourists in Search of Dinner, 183 
Shopping, not Buying, 245 

Short ’Arry and Long Alf, 149 

** Shot Over” Pony (A), 237 

Sea-Lion Ashore (The), 177 

Seven Miles from Peebles, 95 
Snapdragon Gaiop (The), 802 

Society Crush at Hyde Park Corner, 8 - 
Stork as he might have been (The) v13 
Stout Citizen‘and Irish Beggar, 229 
Swell compliments Splendid Dancer, 306 
Swells discussing Behaviour, 135 

Swell’s Opinion about Stout Ladies, 162 
Swell suffering from Insomnia. 203 
Taking Lady’s Skirt for Bus Apron, 291 
Temperance Enthusiast and Boatiuan, x74 
Three Lovers, 90 

Tommy and his Aunts Age, 179 

Two or Three Nice Americans 66 

Two Sons passing Examinations, 289 
Washing St. Paul’s suggested, 206 
Winning Jockey and Irish Stable-boy, 99 
Vicar’s Daughter on Snoring, 294 
Volunteer Seutry and Rustic, 249 

Vulgar Boy and little Dog's Tail, 285 
Yokel’s Impression of London, 306 
Young Couple residing in Hill Street, 222 
Young Farmer and Groom, 805 

Young Lady's Ball Presents, 97 
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Poor KIDGER HAS BEEN DOING HIS LEVEL BEST FOR TWO MORTAL Hours, AND THIS IS WHAT IT HAS COME TO! 


OLD PODLER ON 
PROGNOSTICATION. 


An Appreciation—By Himself. 


FORE-WORDS. 


Far is it indeed from Old Pod- 
ler’s wishes or intentions to go 
about pronouncing his own pare- 
goric, seeing ‘‘A Good Bird in 
the Hand needeth no Bush,” as 
the wise old saw hath it (though 
why old saws, however toothless, 
should have any monopoly of 
wisdom over other manual imple- 
ments, Old Podler will leave it to 
others to elucidate). Suffice it to 
say that for more years than he 
eares to recall, Old Podler’s Pre- 
dictions haye been a_ by-word 
amongst the elect, and the Pro- 
phet is now too old a bird to re- 
quire to blow his own trumpet. 
He has got on, toa really surpris- 
ing extent, in his arduous and 
responsible profession, though 
contemporaneously getting on, he 
regrets to say, in another respect 
—namely, years, thereby necessi- 
tating his handing over what re- 
mains of his mantle to younger 
and straighter shoulders. In other 
words, he has just concluded nego- 
tiations for the disposal of his 
stock-in-trade and goodwill, con- 
sisting of a vast selection of 
astrological instruments, mostly 
brazen, and his old-established 
connection with all the leading 
celestial luminaries, to a young 
relative of his own by marriage, 
who will take over the busi- 
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FAUTE DE MIEUX. 


Constance. *‘ CAUGHT ANY FISH, ARCHIE?’ 


Constance. ‘‘HAD ANY BITES ?2”’ 


Constance. *‘ Trout 2” 


Archie. 


Archie. ‘‘ No—xonkE.” 
Archie. ‘‘ YE-—HUNDREDS.” 
“ No—MIDGEs ! ” 


ness at a yaluation as a going 
concern. 

In future Old Podler will re- 
strict himself to purely private pre- 
dictions, solely to oblige such old 
customers of hiswho prefer mellow 
experience to callow enterprise. 

In taking a last and lingering 
farewell of the community at large, 
however, Old Podler feels that he 
would not be acting true to Punch, 
nor yet to the general public, any 
more than he would to his own 
self, were he, from any motives of 
false humility (which he despises) 
to refrain from inviting attention 
tothesingular blaze of triumphant, 
not to say staggering, success that 
has signalised his Predictions in 
last year’s Christmas Number, 
forming his valedictory achieve- 
ment in the science of correct 
prophecy. 

Accordingly, he proposes to run 
through his Predictions month by 
month, noting the marvellcus 
accuracy with which, taking them 
as a whole, they haye been ful- 
filled to the foot of the very letter, 
and pointing out in those rare in- 
stances where they might be con- 
sidered not altogether to have 
come off, so to speak, the Why 
and the Wherefore, incidentally 
affording a full and complete 
vindication of a pursuit which-— 
between Old Podler and his readers 
—he has known it when it was 
palmier. 

Haying said thus far, he will 
proceed to what is certain to prove 
a highly congenial task. 


THE: DREADFUL: STORY 
(Jhe Jtew Wérrar ). 
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* SHOCK: HEADED: PETER,’ 
(Fhe Paster of Paustc) 


yuSt Look ar Him ! rHERE HE SYANDS, 
FovZLE0- HAIR: AND“TENDRJ& HANDS, 
LOCKS: YWERE SACRILESE Te: CUT; 

THe PIANO NE MIGHY SHUT, 

DID- HE -OEIGM To Cur: THAT HAIR, 
WORSHIPPED: BY: THE'HYSTERIC FAIR, 
WERE: HE TRIMMER, TIOIER,SNEATER, 
He-WERE ‘NOT — “SHOCK: HEADED PETER, 


(Fhe Brivists Rough )- 


HERE 1s CRUEL Wittiam, See ! “Ano. anf ear Worst THAN ALL BESIDE, 

Wire BEATING GRITISH BRUTE IS HE, HE KICKER HIS WIFE, Tree SHE NICH DIED. 
HE SMASHED THE CROCKERY, BROKE THE CHAIRS, SUT WHEN HE GOT IR THE LAW'S GRIPS 
AND THREW HIS LITTLE ONES DOWN STAIRS; ANG THAT LAW DIO TARE A WHIP, 
AND WHIPPED His BACK TILE HE WAR SORCS 
TWAS WONDERFUL TO HEAR HIM ROAR. 
AHS You SHOULD ONLY HAVE BEEN By, 
Te HEAR How BIG B10 NOWL AND CRN, 
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.ANO RAISO THEIR Paws, 
“Tis VERY VERY WRONS,YOU KNOW, - 
MEOW MiOw WE TeLD you so, * 
You wWiek BE BURNY IF you DO SO. 


1Y ALMOST MAKES ONE WEEP Yo TELL 
WHAT: FOOLISH-HARRICT BEFELL, 

A CREATURE WHO WOULD HAVE HER WAY, 
AND With mMoST OANCE ROUS MATCHES PLAY; 
FOR HARRICT WOULD NOT TAKE ADVICE, i 
SHE wT A MATCH IT Was SO NICE! 

LY CRACKLED,AND IT MADC A FUME,™ . 

AND HARRIET RAN ABOUT THE ROOMe 

ANO THOUGHY IT PLEABEO THe PUSSIES Ween, 
THOUGH THEY OBVECTCOD To THe SMELLS 

THE PUSSY CATS SAW YuIsS, ‘ 
AND CcRICO” On NAUGHTY, NAUGHTY MISS. 
Ano STRETCHED Teecia, CLAWS, 


~ AND SEE!AH: WHAT A OREADFUL StGHY’ 
THE FIRE NAS CAUGHT HER SHES ALIGHT > 
ANG VERY SOON NO TeING (8 FOUND, 
Bur dUST HER ASHES ON YTAE GROUND, 
AND WHEN THE TWo CATS SAY BESIOK 
THE SMOKING ASHES How THEY CRIED! 
MEOW, MC-oOw. ME-oWw, Mor ve. ; 
WHAT Wikk NCW WOMANHOOD NOW 00 2. 


| pen 
| in the interval, 


| own. 
| rooms. 
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‘RRFIELD’S POST-CARDS TO. HIS SON. 
No. I.—PRELIMINARY. 

London, January 1, 0. S., 1895. 
DEAR FRrEND,—Many years have elapsed since I laid down my 
after writing a last Letter to you. <A great deal has happened 
including post-cards. If you remember—and 
to the rezessity of training your 


LORD CHES 


I trust what I have said to you as 
memory has borne fruit 
—we had not at the 
time of our earlier cor- 
respondence even en- 
velopes. You will find 
post-cards a matter of 
some convenience. But 
let me beg of you to use| 
them with discretion.| | 
For example, if you are 
in communication with 
Crowned Heads, avoid 
the post-card. Even 
with Ministers, whether 
of State or accredited to 
Foreign Courts, the post- 
card should be sparingly 
used. There is about it 
a lack of distinction. 
You will, perhaps, 
with the audacity of 
youth, cite two cases 
against this dictum. 
One is Mr. Gladstone, 
the other the humble in- 
dividual who addresses 
you. But Mr. Glad- 
stone, though not lack- 
ing in parts, never had 
the advantage of the 
training in Paris and 
elsewhere which your 
father lavished upon 
you. As forme, I trifle 
with the post-card be- 
cause it is a novelty, and 
because its superficial 
area is so limited that I 
have covered it before I 
have opened the topic on 
which I desire to con- 
verse with you, and have 
so secured the pleasure 
of writing to you again 
at no distant date. 
Adieu! May the graces 
attend you, for, without 
them, ogni fatica é vana. 


The N. W. NOoTvE- 
Book FOR JANUARY.— 
As a ‘“‘New Woman,” 
commence the _ first 
month of the year with 
novel ideas about the 
place of man in Nature. 
Remember that you are 
his superior, and that, 
haying filled a subordi- 
nate position for some 
Berio un fan lout WHICH ROLE DO YOU CONSIDER YOUR BEST?” 
time. As a commence- 
ment, revolutionise that 
particular masculine institution, ‘‘ the Club.” 


— ea 


iY 


Start a cercle of your 
Have the usual coffee-rooms, smoking-rooms, and card- 

Elect a committee. Then proceed to pill every candidate 
put up for election. This will be done as a matter of course by all 
who have the power of the ballot-box. The numbers naturally fall- 
ing off, supplement the list of members by admitting visitors, 
Follow masculine precedent, and offer hospitality to the opposite 
sex. By this time you will have had enough of the Club, and the 
Club of you, so try something else. 


Miss Histriophila. ‘1 coULD TELL YOU WERE AN ACTOR AT ONCE. 


_ Lhe Bounding King of the Arena, “1 Don’t RoLL AT ALL, /I Torns SoMERSAULTS 
OVER ’OssEs AN’ ELEPHANTS AN’ THINGS !” 
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OLD PODLER ON PROGNOSTICATION. 


JANUARY.—On referring to his prediction for January last, 
Old Podler finds he anticipated ‘grave internal complications 
in the mechanism of the Automatic Sweetmeat Machines at one or 
more of the principal Underground Railway station.” In proof of 
the essential correctness of this forecast, he confidently appeals to 
any unprejudiced observer who chanced to be on the platform of 
Portland Road Station, 
between the hours of 
two and five on the after- 
noon of Monday, the 
22nd of January, to state 
whether it is or is not 
the fact that the butter- 
scotch department of the 
machine there was offi- 
cially announced to be 
‘temporarily out of 
order.” 

He notes, too, that he 
predicted thatthe Beadle 
of a well-known Arcade 
would be afflicted with 
chicken-pox ; and here, 
again, he is proud to say 
that the event fully 
bore out his prognostic. 
Old Podler is quite 
aware that the amiable 
and highly respected 
official who controls the 
destinies of the Bur- 
lington Arcade wrote to 
the papers, indignantly 
denying that he had had 
the disease in question. 
But observe that Old 
Podler named no names; 
it is possible (as any 
medical man will con- 
firm the fact) for a 
| patient to have the com- 
plaint unbeknown, even 
to himself, nottomention 
that in this vast and 
opulent metropolis of 
ours there are more 
arcades than one. Again, 
the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Clown 
at Drury Lane Panto- 
mime were solemnly 
adjured by Old Podler 
to abstain from acid 
drops; and it cannot be 
doubted that, had they 
not taken the warning 
to heart in time, they 
would not be now en- 
joying their  presert 
excellent health and 
spirits. So much for 
January. 


THE N. W. NOoTE- 
Book FOR FEBRUARY. 
—Not entirely novel, 
but novel enough for a 
beginner. Produce a 

; ; newspaper. Editit your- 
self. Have all sorts of news. Remember the public love variety. 
Be a Unionist one day, and a Radical the next. Why should not 
all sides have their say ? Have half-a-dozen contributors for each 
subject. If they disagree with one another’s opinions, so muci 
the better. If your readers complain, tell them they are un- 
reasonable. You don’t bring out a paper to please them, but 
yourself. If you find that your cosmopolitan sympathy with 
everything becomes wearisome, give up journalism, and try some- 
thing else. 
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DARBY AND JOAN FALL OUT. 


“* WHAT, Maria? Do YoU MEAN TO TELL ME THAT IF ] WERE TO DIE, YOU'D ASK THE GIBSONS TO MY FUNERAL, AND LEAVE OUT 
MY OLD FRIENDS, Mr. AND Mrs. Brooxs?” 

‘*] SHOULD CERTAINLY NOT INVITE Mr. Brooks.” 

‘*THEN ALL I CAN SAY IS, I SHOULD BE EXTREMELY ANNOYED!” 
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A CONSULTATION. 


Patient. ‘* Doctor, My MEMORY HAS RECENTLY BECOME SHOCKINGLY BAD.” ; ia 
Doctor. “IXDEED? IN THESE CASES, SIR, IT IS MY INVARIABLE RULE TO ASK FOR MY FEE IN ADVANCE, 
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TOORALOO! 


OR, CHEVALEERIA COSTERANA. 


Version of the 


ok “ Albert-Chevaliery” 
parsed ”» nidapted to 


celebrated “ Cavalleria Rusticana 
private representation.* 


DRAMATIS PERSONA, 


Ar Wayo (a Coster). 

ToorALoo (a Militiaman). 

SAL Toorstx (in love with TOORALOO), 
LoLia (a Dota, wife of ALF WAY). 
Loo (Mother of TooRALoo). i 
A Waiter (at the ‘‘ Cambrian Lyre’’). 


Of course, in strictly Elizabethan style, the play 
may be represented without any set scene, and with 
** properties”? only. But the Scene represents— 


a Doiia. 


ScEeNE—‘‘ Down ’Endon way.” 


Sign- post (C.) at back, where two roads con- 
verge. Between this point and the Inn, 
called ‘‘The Welsh Harp” (u. H.), 

» and Sal Tootsie’s cottage (R. H.), runs 
from BR. to L. the London Road. 


SJ 


Overture. The Overture offers an opportunity 
to any aspirant for burlesque musical 
honours. Then, the Curtain being still 
down, the voice of Tooraloo is heard 
singing without. 


Sona. 


You ain’t forgotten yet that night in May! 

Down at ee ‘Welsh ’Arp,” which is ’Endon 
way 

‘Twas just the time I come good bye to 
wish yer, 

Before a goin’ out with the Milishyer. 

Oh} Coors | d’ye hear? Bye, bye!” 

ogee. 

I kiss’d you fast asleep! Bye, Lolla, bye! 

An’ now ‘you’re Mrs. 
There ! 

I loves yer as you are, an’ as you were! 


Alfred Wayo! 


As I loved you “that lovely night im | 


June, 
When me an’ you was jinin’ in a tune! 
Away 0! Iwent away O! ’WayO!! 


* This parody is written for acting, This must | 


be borne in mind by the “ gentle reader.” ‘The 
Author reserves all public acting rights. The son gs 


will fit, by a little private arrangement with the 
tunes, the original music of the Opera; but bur- | 
lesque airs for some of the principal numbers have | 


been already written by a popular Composer, with 


' whom the Author will confer on receiviug any 


application as to the music,— Ep. 


Overture continues, finishes, and curtain 


Tises. 
the street, L. C. At the same time Loo 


enters from cottage R. H. 
Sal (sadly). Ah! Mother Loo! 


Loo (turning away from her). Sal Tootsie — 


here! Adoo! 
Sal (detaining her, agitated), Your son I 
want to see! My Tooraloo! — 
Loo (shortly). He’s out with his militia. | 
Sal. No! (Loo starts.) Last night 
He was down ’Endon way. 
Loo (disturbed). If you are right, 
He’s left the army ! 
Sal (distractedly). Ah! where can he be!! 
Loo (puzzled). Has he deserted P 
Sal. (wildly). Yes! deserted me! 
But I will wait! I’ll search! (with sup- 
pressed emotion) and, if I find him, 


Enter Sal Tootsie from down | 


| Alf. (sympathetically). 


He’ll know what sort of girl he’s left | 


behind him! 

[Exit distractedly R. 2 E. 
Loo (puzzled). Well! [Music ; noise without 
as of approaching donkey-cart. Loo 

looks off towards L. 2 E. 
Alf Wayo! JDonkey-cart, 
Sweet ! [ Regards herself. 
I’m so untidy. (Smacks her lips.) I’ll 


Tis 


get something ‘‘ neat.” 


Alf Wayo, cheering, drives in on donkey- 
cart laden with vegetables.* 


Music. Alf Wayo comes down, cracking 
his whip. 
I the Donkey gaily O! 
Driving, driving daily O! 
In my coster-cart, Wy-O! 
Giving the moko 
Titillating toko, 
I make him start! Wy-O! 
Gee-ho! 
[Donkey joins in chorus, and gets rid of 
his harness. 
Waiting is my Doiia O, 
I’m of her the owner O! 
She ’s the girl to please Wy-0 ! 
Bless her! I’m the chap, O! 
For the kissing trap, O! 
Coming with a squeeze, Wy-O! . 
Gee-ho ! . 
[Dance of Alf Wayo and Donkey. 
Haxit Donkey with cart, &e.] 
Alf (rapping at cottage door, R. H.). 
Hey! my Old “‘ Dutch” ! 


* Two aspiring gymnasts can take the donkey’s 
part. If no aspiring gymnasts, omit donkey and 
cart, and any allusions to it, except of course the 


| song sung by Alf Wayo on his entrance. 


too ! 
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| Alf (surlily). 
| Alf, 


> on 


Loo («pens door suddenly, and gets ‘‘ one 
her head). Oh! Oh! 
[ Collapses against door. 
I beg your pardon. 
Loo (recovering). "Tis very lucky that my 
head ’s a bard ’un. 
Alf (jocosely). That tap was mine, now 
I?ll try yours. 
[Indicuting drinking as he goes towards 
door R. I. 
Loo. You Ll try ; 
But that therg tap, as you allude to, 
dry. 
Were ay son here, I ’d send. 
He’s not far off! 


> “ 
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Loo. Who? 
Him! Yourson! I saw him! 
(sarcastically) quite the toff ! 
Loafing about my house. 
[Crossing to L. H. 
Loo (R. H. bridling). He’s better bred 
Than ‘loafer’ comes to! 
Alf (viciously). Oh! Ill punch his head! - 
[Sal Tootsie comes down R. at buck of 
Loo unperceived by Alf, whois L. WU. . 
If I can eatch him! 
Loo (indignantly). You !—you 
Sal (behind her R. whispers agitated!y). 
Mother! silence! 
Unless you want your words to lead to 
vi lence. 
[ Crosses behind and exit into Inn L. H. as 
Alf crosses to R. H. 
Alf (moodily). I feel a jealous fit all green 
and yellow. 
Loo ( pointing to bill on Inn door). Are you a 
Exit R. 


Forester ? 
Alf (roughly). No. [ 
Loo (astonished). An Odd Fellow ! 
In the ‘‘ Welsh Harp ” (looking off L. H.) 
Sal Tootsie ’s feeding. Good! 
My appetite ’s well sharpened too, for food. 
So 


2 x. 


ly 
a 


hil 
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[Loo is just about'to exit into Inn L. H. when 
Sal Tootsie comes out from it and 
grasps her arm with tragic intensity, 

Sul. Stay! Mamma! 

Loo (frowning). Mamma! 

Sal. (decidedly). Your son swore he—— 

Loo. Don’t pinch ! 

Sal. Imust! (With tragic earnestness). 

He said he’d marry me / 

Loo. (startled). My Tooraloo ! 

Sal (showing ring). 

Gave me this pledge! See there ! 
He said his wife I was! the ring I wear! 
But he with Lolla’s gone upon a spree! | 
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** Retained when all other Foods 
are rejected. It is invaluable.” 


London Medical Record. 
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Important to Wearers 


of Fine Linen. 


INSTRUCTIONS to prevent the FRAYING 
of CUFFS and COLLARS, also the where- 
withal for a practical test, sent post free on 
application to R. 8. HUDSON, Bank Hall, 
Liverpool, Manufacturer of 


HUDSON'S 
SOAP 


A Fine Powder—in Packets. 
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AND PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1895. 


Benger’s Food is sold 
At 1/6, 2/6, 5)-, and 10/-, by all Chemists, &c. 


Enjoyed by Young and Old. 


CUSTARD 


POWDER 


Provides not only delicious Custard, but an endless 
variety of delightful, dainty dishes. 


NO EGGS! NO TROUBLE! 


©. Brandauer & Co’s 


Circular-Pointed Pens. 
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SEVEN PRIZE These 
MEDALS. Series of 
—— Pens Write as 


Smoothly as a 

Lead Pencil. Neither 
€cratech nor Spurt, the 
points being rounded by a 


GOLD MEDAL 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


By Her 
Majesty's 


Royal Letters 
Patcut. 


“SELV 


The New Polishing Cloth and Duster, 


Should be supplied to every gentleman’s 


Butler, 
Footman, 

Valet, 
Coachman, 
Groom, 

Yacht Steward, 


For use when polishing 

Silver, a China, Boots (patent and brown), 

Carriages, Harness, and all fine and highly 
polished surfaces. 

“SELVYT” is better than wash-leather, never gets 

greasy, and will wash when dirty. 
To be obtained from all leading Drapers, Oil and 
Colourmen, Harness and Coach Makers. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
CROCKER, SONS & CO., London. 
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TRADE 
MARK. 


ENGLAND: Iw, B. FORDHAM & SONS, Ltd., 
London. ; 


SCOTLAND & {JOHN T. CONNELL 
IRELAND: e Glasgow. ‘2 


special process. Assorted 
‘ am} le Dox for 7 stamps from the 


Works, BIRMINGHAM. 
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Established 1824. 


Needham?s 
Polishing 
;> Paste 


The most reliable Preparation for cleaning and 


brilliantly Polishing Brass, Copper, Tin, Britannia 
Metal, Platinoid, &c. Sold everywhere. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD. 


London Office: St. George’s House, Eastcheap, E.C. 


“OD 
Bleach” 


Hinen.| 
HOMOCEA * 


HIGHEST AWARD AT THE 
CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 


COLEMAN'S 
WINCARNIS, 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT of 


ES 
RALG, 
unl. 


UR 
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UACCACHE TOOTHAC, 


cea c 


ver 2,000 Testimonials received from 
Medical Men. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


HOMOCEA 


A genuine revival of the excellent old-fashioned 
Grass Bleached Linens of the past generation, 


i ife-time. R d all INSTANTLY INSTANTLY F ; 
‘eggerbscrige = psoas Bed dae, wlsies TOUCHES COLEMEN & C0., Ltd : Norwich & London. 
THE tHE SPOT. 


exquisite finish, and durability. 


“Old Bleach” Huckaback, Diaper and 
Damask Towels, Fringed and Hem- 
stitched Towels, Huckaback and Fancy 
Towelings, Bird’s Eye and Nursery 
Diaper, Pillow Linen, Embroidery Linen, 
Glass Cloths, Tea Cloths, &c., ce. 


Kept in Stock by all first-class Drapers. Ask 
to see them, and judge for yourself. 

f@7 See that the Registered Trade Mark 
“Old Bleach” is stamped on every Towel 
and on every yard of piece goods as a 
guarantee that they are the genuine 
manufacture of the “Old Bleach” Linen 
Co., Manufacturers and Bleachers, 
r) Randalstown, Ireland. 


a 


Homocea may be considered one of the 
most important discoveries of the age. It 1s 
an infallible cure for Piles, Rheumatism, 
Sciatica, Neuralgia, Toothache, Earache, 
Eczema, Sores, Cuts, Bruises, Wounds, In- 
flammation, Stiffness, Sprains, and Strains. 


CUTS, BRUISES, &c. 
LADY KEANE has much pleasure in re- 


commending Homocea as an invaluable renedy 
for Rheumatism, Toothache, Cuts, Bruises, 
Sprains, &c. It has entirely cured her of 
Rheumatism and other ailments.— Hillside, 
3racknell, Berks. 


LADY VINCENT says :—‘‘It is such an 
incomparable application for Rheumatic Neu- 
ralgia, that she wishes to have two more tins 
sent.—8, Ebury Street, London.” 


The Great African Explorer, H. M. STAN- 
LEY. writes ve Inflammation :—‘* Homocea 
was found t» be the most soothing and effica- 
cious unguent that I could possibly have for my 
fractured limb,” 


LORD CARRICK writes :— Homocea 
cured him of a severe case of Hemorrhoids in 
a fortnight when everything else had failed. 


Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 14d. and 2s. gd. per box, or direct Jrom the Wholesale Agency, 


21, Mamilton Square, Birkenhead, at ts. 3d. and 38. 


Hooper, Chem'st, 43, King Wiliiam Street, London Bridge, sells it. 
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XMAS GIFTS 


OF WARM WINTER UNDERGLOTHING, 
Made-up Bundles of Rem- 
REMNANTS conta 


nants containing useful 

lengths of Serges for 
Dresses, Meltons, Winceys, Merinoes, Cash- 
meres, Blankets, Flannels (white and scarlet), 
Skirtings, Velveteens, Prints, &c., &c., in 
lengths of from 2} yds. to 8 yds., at 10/6, 15/6, 
20/-, 253/- each. Well worth double the money. 
A charze of 1/- extra is made on each parcel 
to cover cost of carriage. 

Write for Price List. 


HY. PEASE & CO.’S SUCCESSORS, 
Tue Mitts, DARLINGTON, 
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MARTELL’S THREE STAR 
“sent BRANDY weit 
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KEEPS “EO R z See Signatur 
ANY (as annexed) 
LENGTH ; ® tn Blue Ink 
OF across the labe 
TIME. on each Jar 
years of the Genutn 


Beware of 
Imitations, 


PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


Highest Awards at all the Principal Exhibitions since 1867, and declare: 


rTE? ABOVE COMPETITION SINCE 18885. 
SRA AS \ SS 


The Company’s new Cookery Rook sent free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
9, FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.c. 


np pinere — |LAURENT-PERRIER 
DR. RIDGES | sins-sucre 


The only natural highest-class Brat Champagne 
Excels all other wie any added Sugar or Alcohol, and of delicious 
avour, 
Foods for Infants 
| 


Sold by Wine Merchants, all leading Clubs, Hotels 
and Invalids. and Restaurants. And of 


Sole Consignees, HERTZ & COLLINGWOOD, 
4, Sussex Place, London, E.C. 


“WILLS’S” NAVY CUT 


“CAPSTAN” BRAND. 
= Can now be obtained in 
2-oz. Patent Air-Tight Tins 
Lu Three Grades of Strength, 
wiz, -— 
££ MIL RB,” 
Yellow Label. 


“VIE DIUM,” 
Blue Label. 


chee 32 8 @ pt 
Chocolate Label. 


As wellas in 1-0z. Packets 


Lutrac?. 


1‘ACKAN 
LUXARDO 


Seo Wire Carte CORDON HOTELS. 
Metropole, London. Metropol>, Brighton. 
Victoria, = Cliftonville, Margate. 
Grand, a Burlington, astbourne. 
ist Avenue, Holborn. Royal Pier Hotel, Ryde, 
Holborn Restaurant. I.W., the Riviera Hotels, 
Frascati’s. Gatti’s. and Previtali’s Hotel. 
And of all first-class Caterers in the United 
Kingdom. 
“ Superior Vintage Wines of Italy.’ 


LONDON, E.c. 
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Clerks should ask their Employers for 


MOCNIVEN & CAMERON’S PENS 


Beware of the Party offering imitations, 


SMALL HINDOO PEN Nos.1 243 


ey os and jlb. Patent Air-Tight 
— ERON rae 
5S). 7 EDINBURGH: a: Tins, by all Dealers in 
*“* They create both wonder and deliglit, No wonder Q U E U RS. Tobacco. 
3000 Editors praise them.”—Olan Tim s. 


By Post, 6d. and 1 Box, at all Stati FGIpTON AGENT: 

y Fosat, . an 8. per Ox, at a ationers, . 

Waverley Works, EDINEUAGH. 5 & 6, GREAT WINCHES TCE Ee ec 
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| L rified, B.). Lolla! 


00 (hor : Alf Wayo’s 
wife ! [ Staggers. 
Sal (1). Neglecting—me ! ! 
[Both women overcome fall into two chairs. 


Loo (recovering, exclaims jerkily). 
‘Oh! Oh! He can’t have ventured past 
recall ! 
[Rises and staggers. Then plaintively, as she 
makes for door R. 4. 
My boy! (Gulping, pathetically.) ‘He 
only stands so ‘igh! that’s all!” 


[ Exit staggering into cottage R. heart-broken. |, 


Music. Enter Tooraloo gaily. Sal Tootsie 
starts wp as he touches her on the shoulder. 
She R. H. eyes him jealously. He shrugs 
his shoulders, whistles, and crosses to L. H. 


Sal (savagely). Where have you been ? 
Tooraloo (carelessly). Oh, nowhere. 
Sal (indignantly). That ’s not true! 
Me you will not deceive! false Tooraloo ! 
[ Chord. 
(With intensity.) Lolla you love! You do. 
Too. (still more annoyed). Ob, stow it! carn’t 
yer ? 
What are you doin’ here? (She seizes his 
arm and he shakes her off. Both BR. C.) 
Bah! I don’t warnt yer! 
[They both start at the sound of Lolla’s 
voice, Sal Tootsie furious, Tooraloo 
restraining her 


Music. Lolla heard singing without L. 2 E. 


I have my hat and feathers, 
I look so spicey, spicey ! 
I’m neat in upper leathers, 
The boys say ‘‘ Nicey-nicey ! 
I’ve a regular tip-top shawl, 
Likewise an ’ankerchee, 
I’ll go where I can 
With my fancy man 
Anywhere for a spree ! 


” 


Enter Lolla, @ la Carmen, extravagantly 
dressed ; she sings at Tooraloo, crossing 
Jrom u. to R. and back again. 


My dress is short and tidy, 
My hair is jetty black, 
Oh don’t I look the Lidy ! 
It’s bunched up at the back. 
I’ve no end of a nosegay, too, 
And a brooch that’s hke a star. 
I’ll go where i can 
With my fancy man 
Smokin’ a big cigar! 
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TRIO. 
I’ve ? No end of a nosegay, too! 
You’ve And a brooch that’s like a star! 
She ’J] Go where I can 
Liat With my fancy man 


Smokin’ a big cigar! 

[Sal Tootsie, while Lolla 7s singing, wants 
to rush at her, but is restrained by 
Tooraloo. Just as Lolla is about to exit 
L. H. she throws a flower to Tooraloo, 
and exit into inn. Tooraloo stoops to 
pick it up. Sal Tootsie rushes past him 
to L. H.; he seizes her, and throws he» 
round to R. H. 

Too. (to Sal, roughly). 

Stay there! (Looking 
She cuts me! 
chance ! 

(Wildly,) And all the other chaps with 
her will dance ! 

_I’U join her. 


after olla.) 
I have lost my 


[Going. Music. 

Sal (seizing him, imploringly). No—no—no! 

[She struggles with him. 

Too. Get out! (Throws her down.) 

There! [Runs off L. H. into inn. 

Sal (rising, and staggering. Then at doorway 
L. H. threatening). Hussy ! 

Leave me for her! (Tragically.) Leave 

her to me ! 
No mussy ! 
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Music. Enter R. Alf Wayo. 


Alf. (to Sal Tootsie). You don’t enjoy your 
holiday ? 
Sal (bitterly). I do. 
[Suddenly seizing him, and pointing L. H. 

Lolla’s gone off! 

Alf (considering, and mistaking her meaning) 
bit. [Crossing to L. H. 
Sal (seizing his right arm, shaking him). 
With Tooraloo ! 

Alf (starting furiously). 

My wife! with Tooraloo ! 
him, bash him ! 

Dash him! I’ll thrash him, hash him, 
and I’ll smash him! (Taking her by 
the wrist.) 

You’re not deceiving me ? 

Sal. I swear it’s true! 
(Then, seeing him sava;ely doubling his fists 
and sparring, frightened, crosses to L. H.) 

What have J done! 

Alf, (sparring R. H.) You'll see what J 
will do. 


I’ll pound 


AND PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1895. 


DUET. 


Alf, I’ll bash him, crash him, smash him ! 
Sal (aside). Ah, what will he do! 

Alf, I'll thrash him, hash him, dash him ! 
Sal (aside), He’ ll kill my Tooraloo ! 

Alf, I’ll thrash him, I will! 

Sal (aside). Poor Tooraloo he’11 kill! 


Alf. His head I'll break. 

Sal, Unhappy day ! 
Oh, for my sake! 

Alf. Away! Away 


Both. Unhappy day! Away! Away! 
[Alf Wayo rushes off R. 2 E. pursued 
by Sal Tootsie. 


Gay music. Re-enter T.olla and Tooraloo 
dancing, followed by Waiter with jug and 
pewter pot. 

Too. Hi! fillit up! (Waiter pours out beer 
and then pours some in glass for 
Lolla.) My Lolla! 

Lolla (coquettishly). 

T'oo. Your health, my dear! 

Lolla. And yours !—your health and song! . 


O, go long! 


Sone. Yooraloo. 


Foaming pot of half-an-half O, 
That ’s the very thing to quaff O, 
"Tis the way to make you laugh O, . 
When you’re a goin’ on the spree ! 
Stuff it is you can depend on, 
Pewter bright a chap might lend on, 
O there is ’Arpiness in ’Endon 
My Lolla lolling here with me! 
With my shiners gaily chinking, 
Can’t I just go in for drinking, 
Kissing all the girls like winking, 
Thinking, dear, alone of you! 
Lolla. 
You’re forgetting my position, 
Ill give you an admonition, 
Sir, in spite of your petition, 
| I can’t belong to Tooraloo ! 
Both. 


Tooraloo! Tooraloo! 


Never can * : belong to you! 


Tooraloo! 
[Waiter produces concertina and all three 
dance. Hait Waiter L. H. 


Enter Alf Wayo R. 2 E. and down between 
_ Dolla and Tooraloo. 
Both (startled). Alf Wayo! 
Alf (grimly). Quite so. 
merry. 
Both (affecting carelessness). 
We are! Weare! 
Lolla (trembling). 
Too. (nervously). Very ! 


You are: rather 


Particularly. 


(Trying to assume a festive manner.) 
You ‘ll just have ’alf a glass ? 


Waiter, re-entering, fills and presents pewter, 
Alf (grimly). Look here—no chaff, | 
Nor wife! nor beer! I don’t share ’alf-an’- 

arf ! 
But from a chap like you I simply collars 
it. 
[Snatches the pewter from Tooraloo. 
Lolla is fainting and clutching chair. 
I puts it to my lips—and then—I swallers 
it ! 


[ Music. He drinks it off, and turns it 
over empty. 
D’ye see my pint ? 
| Lolla, They’Il fight! [Fait r. 28. frightened. 


T'oo, (sulkily). You want a row! 


as 


THE 


| Alf (savagely). [do—with you—I ’Il have it, 
here ! and now! 


[Gives him a cuff on the ear. Chord. 
Whack ! 
Too. (returns it). Whack ! [ Chord. 


Waiter (C. pleasantly). Can I see fair ¢ 
Alf, po The stakes you ’ll bring. 
Waiter. Yes—stakes for 


two. 
Alf(to Waiter). And ropes, 
to make a ring. 
[Pointing off R. 2 E. 
Exit Waiter R. 2 E. 
Too. (aside, miserably). 
He’s going to smoke. (' 
(Sees Alf lighting 
a pipe.) He strikes 
his match, I see; 
I shall not be his 
match when he 
strikes me / 


Re-enter Waiter 8.2 8.0 end down. 


Waiter. The stakes is on. 
Alf (with fierce joy). I’m ready for the 
tussle. 
My friend (to Waiter), I’m in good 
trainng—feel my muscle ! 
Pop in my left, and give him such a 
whacker ! [ Music. 
(To Tooraloo.) You'll follow. (To Waiter.) 
You’re my “‘secend.” Here’s (show- 
ing pipe) my backer ! 
[Hait R. 2. Alf Wayo swaggering, 
followed by Waiter admiringly. 
Enter Loo R. H. 
Too. (c.) Mother! [ Deeply affected. 
Too. My child! Why 
Too. (pretending gaiety). 
; Nothing. When you see 
Sal Tootsie, Mother, give her this from me. 
Loo (R. ¢.). What ? 
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Sal To yt sie. 


Tooraloo, 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


Too. (about to kiss her, but changes his mind). 
It shan’t pass my lips. 
Give her a kiss 
For me, and when you’ve done it, just 
add this. 
Say that I gaily went at duty’s call, 
Singing ‘‘O let me like a soldier fall 
[Music. He tries to sing, “ O let me like a 
soldier fall!” but breaks down at third 
line and rushes out R. 2 E. ; 
Loo (excitedly and puzzled). What ever is the 
matter! What’s it mean ? 
Music, Re-enter Lolla R. 2 E. 
Lolla (wildly). O they are going it ! 
Loo, 


12>? 


Where 
have you been ? 

Lolla (looking off R. 2 E.). They’re at it! 
fighting! (Coming down.) I’ve just 
left the ground ! 

Music descriptive increases in intensity as Sal 

Tootsie rushes in R. 2 EK. 

Sal (excitedly). It will be over in another 

round !! [ Music. Cheers without. 
See, they return ! 

Re-enter Waiter and Peasants cheering and 
supporting Alf Wayo and Tooraloo,* 
The latter is consid: rably damaged, 

Loo (distractedly). My son! (To 
Juriously.) 

You’ ll suffer, 1f I am bereft of him. 

Alf (turning carelessly away from Loo, ana 
addressing Lolla sarcastically). There 
is your lover, Madam! take what’s 
left of him! 

Lolla (indignantly). My lover! What d@yo 
mean? He was, before (arch/y) 

You came along! But, after that (dis- 
dainfuily) no more ! 


Alf, 


* Of course as great a crowd here, an@ all through, 
as the strength of the company will permit. If the 
performing donkey has appeared, his disembodimeut 
will provide a couple of peasants. 
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Alf Wayo. 


FINALE. 


Waiter. 
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Alf Wayo (relenting and explaining to Lolla). 
Sal ‘Tootsie told me —— 
Dolla (haughtily).. Her! Why she is jealous 
If he should look at anybody ellus / 
Why ? (Contemptuously.) Ain’t they going 


to marry ? 
Alf (hesitating). Is that true ? 


Loo. True! Look! 
[Tooraloo and Sal Tootsie are em- 
bracing L. H. 
Too. (to Sal Tootsie) 
Lolia (to Alf Wayo) 5 9M?) 


What ’s a } to me, when I love you / 


[All embrace. Waiter embraces Loo, and 
gets the worst of it. Waiter retires up. 


Loo (ruffled, and settling herself). Tmperance ! 
(Then turning smilingly to the two 
couples.) Bless you! What a lucky 


chance ! 
Wedding to-morrow, and to-night—a 
dance ! 
FINALE. 
Loo. Now we’ll dance and sing 
Anything old or new, 
Alf. As long as it is a thing 
With a chorus Tooraloo! 
Lolla and | Tooraloo ! Hooray ! 
Loo. ‘$ Hooray for Tooraloo? 


Tooraloo, . The wedding ring! 
We’ll dance and sing! 
Right Tooralooral Loo! 
Chorus. 
Tooral looral Loo! 
Hooray for Tooraloo! 
*lis quite the thing 
To dance and sing 
Ri Tooral looral Loo! 


[Dance of all the characters as the 
curtain descends. 
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ES 
LORD CHESTERFIELD’S POST-CARDS TO HIS SON. 
No. IL.—On Gorne InrO PARLIAMENT. 

London, March 1, 0. S. 
p,—You are now about to enter the House of 
Commons, a distinction and a turning-point in the career of any 
youngman. I shall expect to find in your bearing, conduct, and 
success, the full flower of the seed I, writing to you in the middle 
of last century, sedulously sowed. I forget, at the moment, under 
which political flag you marched to victory at the poll. Some 
people are disposed to attach significance and much importance to 


DEAR I*RIEN 


OLD PODLER ON PROGNOSTICATION. 


Fresruary.—Looking back,.Old Podler is impressed with the 
necessity for being careful what he says. He foretold, to quote his 
srecise words, *‘ yrave scandals affecting & certain imstitution which 
Old Podler does not feel himself at liberty to particularise more fully. ; 
No reader who is at all up in current events can fail to see what 
particular institution Old Podler had in his mind’s eye when he 
penned those memorable words. ‘The case, however, being still 
sub judice, further comment 1s undesirable. Then he went on to 
say: “ Parliament will reassemble, and Westminster will be startled 
by some serious escapes of 


that detail. For my part I 
regard it as absolutely 1m- 
material. You go into the 
House of Commons to 
serye your country, not to 
advance the calls of a fac- 
tion. If you happen to 
have been carried by the 
Conservative vote, you 
will do well from time to 
time to declare yourself in 
favour of Liberal propo- 
sals and Liberal policy. 
By such a course you will 
not only vindicate your 
independence, but will 
more rapidly and surely es- 
tablish a position for your- 
self, Any man ticketed 
Liberal or Conservative 
can walk into the ‘‘ Aye” 
or ‘“‘No” lobby, according 
as he is directed by the 
party Whip. Any crank 
becomes of importance 
when party Whips are not 
sure on which side he will 
vote on a given occasion. 
Not that I wish you to 
obtain the reputation of 
being a crank. Indeed, 
from what I hear of you 
from*the Abbé Guasco, I 
believe you are unfitted to 
play sucha part. Be in- 
dependent, but don’t over- 
do it. You see if, being 
returned asa Liberal, you 
vote steadily for the Con- 
servatives, or vice versd, 
you lose all the advantage 
of the manceuvre, and are 
open to the charge of apos- 
tacy. In your voting, let \ 
the unexpected occasion- | f 
ally happen. Adieu. | 
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gas in the immediate vici- 
nity.” For corroboration 
of this apparently daring 
utterance, the reader is 
referred to the Reports of 
Hansard. Which is one 
more to Old Podler. 


Marcu. — Old Podler 
sees he refers to this as ‘‘ a 
singularly quiet and ur- 
eventful month,” which it 
was—for him, seeing he 
was laid up throughout 
with a bad leg and unable 
to go into society, even so 
contiguous as the ‘‘ fal- 
mon and Ball.” He like- 
wise added that ‘‘ it uould 
not surprise him on or 
about the 10th to find Prim- 
rose Hill developing into 
an active volcano ;” 
committing himself to an- 
nouncing a Simoom on 
the Serpentine. When it 
does so happen that Old 
Podler makes a_ slight 
slip, he hopes he has ever 
had the manly courage to 
admit it, and he is free 
to confess that, so far as 
he is aware, no signs of 
voleanic eruption did, as 
a matter of fact, take place 
on Primrose Hill or near 
it on that particular date. 
He can only explain it by 
some accidental shifting 
on the part of his astro- 
logical apparatus, which 
the best of them will not 
always be wholly free 
from it. But there was a 
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| i( ; | sonal | papers by the exertions 


of the park-keepers, act- 
ing doubtless from an 
honest desire on their part 
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have brought you into in- y . 
Gardens, or fearing it 


(| 
timate acquaintanceship 
A REGULAR TREAT; OR, THE RADICAL TENDENCY. net have aoaiebensne 


with matters legal. Of 
His Little Lordship. ““Ou, Miss Primsty, I’M GOING TO TELL THOSE wick Boys | effect on the nursemaids. 


course, never think of con- 
sulting a solicitor. He e 
TO COME AND GIVE US A SAIL IN THAT LOVELY Boar! 


would be sure to give you |___ 
bad advice, and even if he didn’t, you, as a New Woman, ought 
to disdain to accept any service from the opposite sex. <A text- 
book will give you the common form of all legal documents up 
to the date of appearance in open court. and then, when you reach 
that stage, you should have a good time of it. Now, as a lady 
you can set all rules of precedence at defiance. Call upon the 
Judge to help you, if you haye any difficulties, for he is bound 
to assist you. Bully the counsel, and in examining the witnesses 
take due care to give copious personal explanations to the jury. 
And if after all this you lose your case, why abandon the Law 
Courts, and try something else. 


Tur N. W. Note-Book For Aprit.—You may be sure that as 
a New Woman you have a better head for figures than man. 
Why not take up horse-racing ? If you are rich enough, start a 
stable. Conduct it on the principle that nothing succeeds like 
success, If a horse fails, sell him at any sacrifice. If a jockey 
does not get a place, never employ him again. If a trainer is not 
invariably the guardian of the winner, change him. If you are 
less wealthy, ¢o in for betting pure and (more or less) simple. 
Lay wagers with the opposite sex. If you win, be sure to get your 
money. If you lose, don’t pay. Mind, you have to avenge the 
wrongs of your sisters. Spoil your enemies. If this leads to the 
spoiling of your own game, why cut the turf, and try something 
else. 


$$ 


THE COMPLETE ANGLE-ER.—A crack cue-ist at billiards. 
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QUITE A FLASH OF GENIUS. 
Face‘ious Party (looking on, to the Captain, who has just come to grief with pumped-out Animal). *‘My nyrs, GUVNOR, THAT BE wor OI 
CALLS PLAYIN’ ‘PircH AND Toss,’ THAT BE.” (Pointing to Horse laid across fence.) ‘‘HEAD’S 0’ ONE SIDE, TAILS AT TOTHER! SEE? 
Ho! no! Ho! He! HE! HE!” [Goes off chuckling with delight. 
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WHAT OUR ARTIST (THE IMPRESSIONIST) HAS TO PUT UP WITH. 


Reggie. “1 sAy, OLD CHAPPIE, WHY DO you PAINT youR TREES MAUVs, AND YOUR SKIES PEA-GREEN ?” 

Our Artist. “I PAINT MY TREES AND SKIES gUsT AS I SER THEM IN NATORE,” 

Reggie. ‘‘Goop Lorp, you pon’r say so! Look HERE, OLD MAN—you KNow My UNCLE, THE Q.C.—WELL, HE WENT WRONG WITH 
Huis Eyres TWO YEARS AG), AND GOT WORSE AND WORSE TILL HE CONSULTED SOME FAMOUS MEDICAL JOHNNY IN SWEDEN, OR NoRway, 
OR SOMEWHERE ; AND NOW HE SEES BETTER THAN HE EVER SAW IN HIS LIFE, I'LL FIND OUT ALL ABOUT IT, IF YOU LIKE, AND LET YOU 
kKNow !” 
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Master Jack (to prominent Member of Hunt). ‘‘ Here, I say, You FeLLow, JUST YOU PICK A LINE FOR YOURSELF NOW, AND DON’T 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S 
POST-CARDS TO HIS SON. 


No. I11.—A WorpD To THE 
WISE. 
London, May 1, O. S. 


DEAR FRIEND,—You will see 
a good deal of Sir William Har- 
court. Make your court to him, 
but not so as to disgust in the 
least Lord Rosebery, who may 
possibly dislike your consider- 


ing the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer as the man of business, 
and him only pour orner la scéne. 
Whatever your opinion may be 
on this point, take care not to 
let it appear, but be well with 
them both by showing no public 
preference for either. (By the 
way, I find, on reference to the 
printed volumes of my letters, 
which you were so thoughtful 
as to present to me, that I 
haye said this before. Of course 
you will remember the pas- 
sage in Letter CCLII, the 
only difference being the sub- 
stitution of the names of Mr. 
Yorke and Lord Albemarle. 
However, ¢ane fait rien. I 
anticipate the graceful remark 
you were about to make that my 
writing is not for anage, but for 
all time. I thank you. Never 
lose a chance of saying a pretty 
thing, even to your father.) 
Should you ever hear gossip de- 
tailing particulars of difference 


of opinion between these eminent | 


WICKETS NEXT TOIME, AND LET THIM STHOP IT 
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Villu ge Cricketer (explaining to Pat that he is out—Leg before Wicket). | 
YES, YES ; BUT YER MUSTN’T GO STICKIN’ YER LEG BEFORE YER WICKETS | 
SO THAT IT STOPS THE BALL!” — Pat (nursing his leg and dancing round). : 
PEGORRA THIN, IT’S MESELF LL BE AFTHER STICKIN’ IT BEHOINT ME. 
! ”? ' 
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men, always affect to doubt its 
foundation in fact. This will 
tend in two desirable directions. 
Your gossip, piqued by your in- 
credulity, and desirous of justi- 
fying his information, will be 
led into supplying you with 
fresh points that may prove of 
service to you hereafter. In any 
case you will enjoy the advan- 
tage of presenting yourself in a 
loftier attitude than is assumed 
by one eager to swallow any 
malicious chatter Moreover, if 
by chance Lord Rosebery or Sir 
William Harcourt come to hear 
of the conversation, and your 


| part in it, you will not suffer in 
| their estimation. 


Adieu, my 
dear child. 


AN OLD WAY WITH THE 
NEW WOMAN. 


| WHEN the New Woman stoops 


to folly, 
And finds, too late, that it 


won't pay, 


| What charm can make her 


gentle, jolly, 
And winning, in the old sweet 


| way ? 
|The only plan her past to 
cover, . : 
And hide away the rot she’s 
said, 


Make Man her champion, ser- 
vant, lover, 
And warm her bosom, is—to 
Wep! 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD’S POST-CARDS TO HIS SON. 
No. 1V.—On THE IMMENSITY OF MANNER. 
London, July 1, O. 8S. 
Dear Frrenp,—At the risk of wearying you, I cannot say too 


- much of the immense mmportance of good manner and unimpeach- 


| able appearance. 


' Member, 


| tioa, by which means 
| you will get into their | 


| Ménisterial, and 
| yeu with the Treasury Bench. Good night, 


In the House of Commons you can never make 
a figure without elegancy of style and gracefulness of utterance. 
I might quote numerous illustrations which support this dictum, 
whether as failures or successes. But ’twere imyidious, and I 
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| OLD PODLER ON PROGNOSTICATION. 


| Aprit.—Here again Old Podler was less what might be deseribed 
_ason the spot than he had every right to expect. 
somewhat amphibious terms, perhaps, but still he did hint, at a 
possible return on the part of the fair sex to the Crinoline. What 
the Planets really indicated was a revival of the Chignon, which it 
will be remembered showed symptoms of returning animation 
about this period. But though his calculations came out a little 
erroneous, Old Podler cannot consider that he was so very far out 
——,after all. And who 


refrain. Let it suffice ———— 
that you are careful to 
succeed by bestowing | 
the utmost attention 
upon your air and ad- 
dress. At the present 
stage of your career as 
a budding statesman, 
Professor Turyeydrop 
is of more importance 
to you than is a study | 
of May’s otherwise in- 
teresting and valuable 
text-book on Pazrlia- 
mentary Law and Pro- 
cedure. See the Pro- 
fessor daily, and apply 
yourself diligently to 
his instructions. De- 
sire him to teach you 
every genteel attitude 
that the human body 
can be putinto. Let 
him make you go in 
and out of his room 
frequently,and present 
yourself to him as if 
he were by turns dif- 
ferent persons, such 
as a Duke, an Irish 
the Prime 
Minister, or even a 
burglar. I should like 
to know that even in 
chance contact with a 
person of this latter | 
class you were able to. 
comport yourself . in 
the manner precisely 
suitable to the occa- 
sion. In respect of| 
making acquaintances 
in the House, before 
forming particular con- 
nections look about 
you, and inquire into 
their respective cha- 
racters. Any of their 
friends will tell you the 
worst about them. 
Ceieris paribus, single 
out those of the most 
considerable rank and 
farsily. Show them a 
distinguishing atten- 
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oct company. ‘After | SO FREE, so UNTRAMMELLED !” 
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you haye taken 


| = . 
teil me whom you see, where you dine, and whom you meet. 


| Make a practice of writing from your seat in the House, 


possible, get a front seat below the zangway, and write on y 
kree with the assistance of a pad St blotting paper. E It ie 

in the eyes of the House will insensibly associate 
yours. 


CaRISTMAS PROVERB (for “ Mamma”).—When good-looking 
poverty approaches the door, female loveliness peeps out at the 
Window. 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 
| Miranda. **How peEtictrous THESE MouNTAIN EXCURSIONS ARE 
Ferdinand; =e 


:  .. 
your seat write to me at least once a week and 


knows that it was not 
the very accuracy of 
his prediction ‘that 
produced an alarm 
which prevented it 
from being fulfilled ? 
The secrets of the 
_stars lie far beyond 
‘the comprehensions of 
the shallow and the 
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pili scoffer. 
Zee Ni May. — For this | 
‘month Old Podler pro- 


break of blackbeetles at 
Balham, Bermondsey, 
and Brixton.’ The 
curious who will take 
the trouble to consult 
the back files of the 
Balham Mercury, the 
Bermondsey Herald, or 
the Brixton Chronicle, 
will need no further 
proof of the striking 
accuracy with which 
Old Podler foresaw 
this highly unpleasant 
visitation. 

In his following pre- 
diction he was less 
happy. He foretold 
that ‘‘the Editor of 
‘Smart Snippets’ would, 
after attempting to 
potson himself with 
paste, sever his throat 
with the fatal shears” — 
which, unfortunately, 
the course of eyents 
has so far proved to be 
premature, Old Podler 
understanding that the 
| Editor has commenced 
proceedings against 
him for libel, thereby 
demonstrating the 
‘narrowness of his in- 
tellect and the petty 
|spitefulness of his 
disposition. Happily, 
a jury of his fellow- 
countrymen may be 
trusted to take an 
enlightened and un- 
prejudiced view of 
what was merely pub- 
lished in the interests 
of science and without any intention to inflict needless pain ona 
fellow-journalist. 
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ONE FEELS so Coot, 
, 


! 
1? 


CHRISTMAS PRovERB ( for Stingy Hosts). 


GoosEBERRY ‘“ Cham” and Port of Sloes, 
Make good company cock their nose. 


Bap JoKE FOR JuLY.—To leaye London under the impression 
(gathered from the weather charts) that it is “calm,” and then 
| cross from Dover to Calais in a gale. 


He hinted, in | 


phesied ‘‘ a serious out- | 
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Jab rl 7 mR 
Superior’ Arry. ‘‘CABBiE! To THE—AW—THE PRINCE OF WALES'S. 
‘Maripro’ ’OusE, MY Lorp?” 


Cabbie. 
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Old Gent (unaware of the position of his Bridle’. ‘‘ THAT CONFOUNDED DEALER SAID SHE HAD A SNAFFLE MovurTu.” 


THE COQUETTE’S eS aS NOVEMBER IN NUCE. 
CALENDAR. Sega ieee Rise! Tog! 
* Coat, clog! 
Firrty days hath September oat, clog 
April, June, and November ; Gingham, dog! 


In Valentine month I flirt like 
fun, 

As in the others, every one; 

And as to Leap Year, oh, that’s 


Look incog. ! 
Nose a frog! 
Aches a-gog! 
Faugh! Fog!! 


prime ! Street a bog! 
There’s one day more of Flirting- Feel a hog, 
time ! ! lig Or polywog! 


Chest a-clog! 
Homeward jog! 
Peel! Prog! 
Hot grog!!! 
Bed! A log! 
Hang the Fog!! 


CHRISTMAS PROVERB (for 
Unwary Wooers).—Few fashion- 
able women are “ beauties- 
without-paint” to their filles de 
chambre. 


é A meet aierte 

Rey RRA, Bet 
aR bi aiteteng | 
ak Ay at 


LINES ON A LITTLE 
LUMINARY. 

(By a Coster Critic “in front.’’) 
TWINKLE, twinkle, little ‘‘star’’! 
Ah, ‘“’e dunno where ’e are.” 
Swaggers ‘“‘There! ’ow’s that 

for igh ?” 
While we—winks the other eye ! 


BavD JOKE FOR APRI£:.—To be 
fooled into proposing to a girl, 
and then to be sued for breach 
of promise of marriage. 


CHRISTMAS PROVERB (for a 
Victim of Waiter’s clumsiness).— 
It’s no use swearing oyer spilt 
soup. 


BAD JOKE FoR Marcu.—To 3 
lose one’s umbrella in commemo- i> 


BaD JOKE FoR May.—To 
ration of the season of Lent. tj-4 “ 


dream of the hawthorn tree, and 
on waking to find a claim for 
rates and taxes. 


CHRISTMAS PROVERB ( for 
4 . 8) y " §). — ° 
etdsrt chink: @ tell poroy i Curisrmas Provera (fur 
a Stout Old Party (who has been pottering about Links, and has just been hit Husband - hunters). — Handsome 
a pretty girl's ear. see y apie : F 
by a ball). ‘OH DEAR! On DEAR! OnH—o—o!! I’m IT! I 'w ’rr{|is as handsome has ! 
Pa se tee YoU ’VE INJURED ME! You’vkE ’URT ME!” 
CHRISTMAS PROVERB (for |, Irritable Player ( following up his ball, which has cannon'd off Old Party| CHRISTMAS PROVERB (for 
Girls).—A waltzing expert tears | into Surze oush). ‘“INtuRED you? CoNFOUND you, Sir! You ’ve in-| Champagne Lovers).—Good wine 
no gathers. JURED MY DRIVE A GOCD DEAL MORE !” needs no—Apollinaris ! 
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THE STORY OF THE 
WHITEWASHED BOYS 


YHESE NAUGHTY Boys Now ONLY THIdK 5 
THEY MADE TremSELVES At BLACK AS INKs 
Wow YAU AGRIPPA LIVER HARS BY y= 

So BIG WE ALMOST SEEMED Yo YouCH THE SKY 5 
Hee A UGH JAR oF Wit TEWASH Yoo, 

In WititH A GREAT GooSE FEATHER GRE Ws 
HE CALICO ouY IN AN ANGRY TONE, 

BOYS, LEAVE THAY DIRTY PLACE ALoNE! 
Bur Ani Yney Dio Not miny AIT 
WHAY GREAT AGRIPPA SAIO OF ITs 

THEN ASS AGRIPPA FOAMED Witte RACE, TLL THey Were WriTE, AS WHITE CAN BE; 
(ASHE IS PICTURED ON THis PAGE)! BUY wi THEY KCEP Se? WE SHALL SEE. 


HE GRIPPED SPITE OF KICK OR SQVJALL, 


YL Z : 
VI Hy: 


TALS 18 THe MAN Wie SHOUTS THE HARES; 
A PIOUS MUG #€ ALWAYS WEARS: 

BUT OK. HIS (1S A MURDEROUS GUN, 

POOR PUSS & OEATH TOHIM ‘18 Fur 

Buy HARES Lice WoKMs, with THITH AY LAST. 
WHEN CRYEL SPORYSMENM SHoeOY vco PASY, 


THE SYCRY OF hi 


CoN RAD YOU Xvow Was YouNS t+ SMARY, 
ANO THOUGHT HE HAD AYRSYE FOR ARY 5 
HE SCRAWLED Wir PENCIL ON ASLAYE, \gS 
ANG DUSBED HIMSELF AS UP Ys DATE. 
His WiSE MAMMA WouLD CF Tex SAY, 
“PONY SUCK YouR YHumis % SMuOce rHapwWay o - . 
Time Yee AVENGER ALWAYS Comes 
AND IN MiS WHITEWASH PLUNGER THEM ALLS To SMALL ARTISTIC SUCK-A-THUMISS 5 

ANO CUTS THENR THUMBS CLEAR OFF RYHEN, SHE CRIEO “ikNew War Fat WeuLo coms’ 
* you Kelowl Hey NEVER COME AGAIN. = To NAMBY-PANBY SUCK-A-THUMIS.” 
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THE STORY OF THE MAN THAT 


SOE 


ThE 


4 


J SUCK A THUMB 


A 


MAMMA HAP HARDLY TURNED HER BACK, 
Bee Ff “YHE THUMB WAS IN, ALACKIALACKS 
HE SCRAWLED MORE PICTURES QUITE A BAYCHS 
ALL SUCK: THUMG SmMUBGE AND 
SCRAMBLING SCRATCH, 
MAMMA COME HOME; THERE CONRAD SYANDS: 
AND LOOKS ABSURO. WiTu THUMBLESS HANDS 


_ SSS 


“WNT CUT SHOOTING 


Tht BAP HARE SHOOTER RUNS AWAY; 

THE HARE RUNS AFYEIRL HIM ALL DAY. 

AT KASY HE SYUMBLED AT THE WEL, 

HEAD OVER HEELS Br tN HE FELL. 

THE HARES BOYH LAUGHED, THe MAN Dio SMaut, 
Ace SGEUdD FOLK HOPE HE WON Y GET OUT. 


Cant Sy St ee oy ee eee 
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THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF PUNCH 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S POST-CARDS TO HIS SON. 
No. V.—On ENTERING THE HOUSE OR LEAVING IT. 

Londun, September 1, Ome? 
DEAR FrRIEND,—It is more easy to conquer a continent than 
to enter a room with perfect manner. If this be. true of an 
ordinary drawing-room, how much more weighty 18 if In considera. 
tion of walking into the House of Commons? Mr. Disraeli, a per- 
sonage whom I regret circumstances prevented my knowing in the 
flesh, devoted much, but not inadequate, time to acquiring the art « f 
walking up the floor of the Commons when the Speaker was 1n the 
Chair. I gather from those familiar with the spe ctacle that it was 
a little overdone. The fixed look, the solemn visage, the slow 
movement, and the bent head when he came within arm’s length 
of the Mace, suggested that this eminent statesman was going to 
a funeral rather than proceeding to the Treasury Bench. Mr. 


pa 


OLD PODLER ON PROGNOSTICATION. 


JunE.—Old Podler felt it his painful duty to prepare the public 
for ‘disaster in Dulwich” during this month, being amy ly justified 
by the facts, for he ventures to say there are few residents of this 
justly popular and highly salubrious locality who cannot recall an 
incident which transpired about this period within their neighbour- 
hood for which the term disaster cannot be considered inappropriate; 
nor yet excessive. He also prophesied the advent of “ a sew hul/- 
penny evening paper of a highly peculiar colour.” His impression was 
that it would be published somewhere about Peckham. But (and 
this only shows how extremely careful even experienced prophets 
ought to be in handling their instruments) he must have made an 
error of half a degree or so in his calculations, for the paper in 
question actually appeared in Pekin! So true is it that, as dear | 
Old Plato observes: ‘* Nemo mortalibus omnium horas sapwit.” 
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She. ‘“ 1 THINK THE SpRING THE Best TIME OF THE YEAR. I LOVE IT!” 
He (self-made man). ‘* WELL, GIVE ME THE END OF THE YEAR. I THINK THE AUTOMATIC TINTS ARE SO FINE! ” 


Gladstone, I am informed, always pulled himself together as he 
entered the House, and with head erect, shoulders thrown back, 
and eyes respectfully fixed upon the Chair, marched to his place. 
These great ensamples are withdrawn from your opportunities of 
study. Happily Sir Richard Temple remains, and, by what I hear 


‘from possibly prejudiced friends, is worthy your notice and emula- 


tion. Sir Richard moves towards his place in the Chamber of the 
Commons with the stately grace of a man who has consorted with 
the ancient princes of India. His temporary withdrawal from the 
House is, I understand, not less ceremoniously effected. Watch 
him closely. Make him your model. Possibly —for genius is not 
envious and loves to culture the capabilities of the young—he may 
permit you to call upon him some day when there is no morning 
sitting. and allow you to enter and leave the room under his per- 
sonal direction. Half an hour’s practice with such a master would 
outweigh the value of the written counsel of the fondest of fathers. 
Adieu. (0 on and prosper. Do not fail when you call on me to 
bring the graces along with you. 


Tue N. W. Nore-Book ror May.—Having served an appren- 
ticeship on the turf you will be ripe for the City. Why not turn 
company promoter?’ There is nothing to prevent you framing 
misleading prospectuses and carrying on the business of a not-too- 
sensitive advertisement agent. You will find your sex of assistance 
in disarming suspicion and even inducing confidence. The outside 
public will imagine that if you are connected with an undertaking 
it must be a ‘‘good thing.” Then if the force of circumstances are 
too strong for you, all you will have to do will be to throw yourself 
on the compassion of the official receiver and try something else. 


BAD JOKE FOR SEPTEMBER.—To buy your gun, take out your 
licence, and promise game all round to your critical friends, and 
then be told that the man who had promised you a month’s 
shooting has gone to Australia. 


CHRISTMAS PROVERB ( for J'lirts).—There is many a sip *twixt 
moustache and lip. ol ae 


NAPOLEON 


o- 


THINKING 1T OUT. 


OLD PODLER ON PROGNOSTICATION. 


Juty.—As the year advances, it will be ob- 
se.ved that Old Podler gets his Prophetic Eye 
more and more in, and he is able to point with 
pride to his prediction for this month asa signal 
example of his well-nigh miraculous powers of 
vision. Here is the identical paragraph he 
wrote a twelvemonth back: ‘‘ Old Podler is 
proud to predict that some time tn this month an 
event will transpire which will redound to the 
honour and glory of the nation at large, while 
shedding a thrill of joy throughout the circum- 
Ference of the City and its suburbs.’ And what 
event did transpire, exactly as per prophecy ? 
Why, the christening of the firstborn son of 
our future King and Queen, to whom Old 
Podler respectfully hastes to tender his heart 
feit congratulations! Some prophets would 
expect a baronetcy for less than this—or a snug 
pension at the very least — but Old Podler 
scorns to cringe to Royalty for any such recog- 
nition, being too much the astiologer and gen- 
tleman for to demean himself—though not 
unwilling to be met half way. 

Auaust.—Old Podler is not the kind of 
Prophet to crow, and, indeed, finding himself 
right once more has become so much a matter 
of course with him that he hardly takes any 
particular notice of it. Still, he is human, and 
if is no more than natural as he should feel 
some complacency in reminding readers that 
he predicted the outbreak of the Chino-Japa- 
nese War for this identical month! For what | 
were Old Podler’s words? Why, these: ‘ Old 


AND PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1895, 


AND WELLINGTON (STREET). 


THE COMPLETED ARTICLE. 
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IN TRAINING. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S POST-CARDS 
TO HIS SON. 


No. VI.—On SuBSCRIPTIONS. 


London, December 1, O. S. 


DEAR FRIEND,—There is one matter that 
will early press itself upon the consideration 
of your new M.P.-ship. I mean the question 
of subscriptions to local institutions among 
your constituents. You may, perhaps, observe 
that this is a matter, which concerns me more 
than you. In one sense, vous avez raison. Like 
Judas—by the way, do not forget that Judas 
is not a Parliamentary word. Under no pro- 
vocation apply the term in debate even to 
your dearest friend—hke Judas (I may say 
it of myself), I carry the bag, and, as you 
know, make no objection to your reasonably 
dipping into it. But the dispensation of your 
(or my) bounty will seriously affect votes, and 
should be discreetly managed. In-my time 
the difficulty did not exist. With a few excep- 
tions, constituencies were only too glad to get 
as member a gentlemanly fellow, by prefer- 
ence of noble birth, who once a year dined 
at their ordinary, and occasionally got a berth 
in the Customs or Post Office for their more 
worthless sons. Now it is, Iam told, different 
There are churches to restore, chapels to build, 
bazaars to open, hospitals to support, cricket- 
clubs to subsidise, and football associations 
to keep in boots, feed, and victual. A member 
of the present House tells me of a group of 
his constituents who lived upon him for two 


Podler dreads to hear, also, of increased mor-— 

tality.” And, making every all wance for the Oriental imag na- 
tion, he thinks there must have been lives lost to a considerable 
extent, Loth on land and sea. It is true his original prediction con- 
cluded w:th the w«rds, ‘‘amongst shrimps and shell-fish generally.” 
But that, of course, was merely the Prophet’s mystic manner of 
wrapping of it up, though he would not be suspected of wishing to 
hurt the feelings of either combatants by alluding to them as ‘‘Crus- 
taceans,’”’ which are deservedly popu'ar as delicacies when in season. 


- years simply by founding Football Associa- 
tions. When in a comparatively small borough the number reached 
314, he set on foot inquiries which relieved him from further claims 
under this particular head. In the matter of subscribing to foot- 
ball clubs it is, if so accomplished a linguist will excuse the 
barbarism, le premier kick que edte. If you give to one you 
must give to anothcr, but of course not to 314. With these 
general reflections I must leave in your hands the task of dealing 
with individual cases. 


BLESS THEE, BOTTOM! THOU. ART TRANSLATED. 
Smarr silliness dominates our modern schools, 
Enamoured of sheer nonsense and old Nox. 
Theirs is the paradise of (clever) fools, 

Limbo of lunacy-cwm-paradox. _ 
They give us not fine grace, sweet airs, fair faces, 
But monstrous masks and coxcomb “ airs and graces,” 
Until we pine for plain old-fashioned folly ; 
Bottom bejewelled is so melancholy ! 


CurisTMAS Provers (for everybody).—Time, Tide, and Punch’s | pudding is in the—doctor’s bill! 


Almanack wait for no man ! 
If Time, and Tide, and Punch you'd soften, 
Buy it carly, buy it often ! 


THE RASHNFSS OF IT. 


Peggy. ‘‘ WAS YE HEARIN’ THAT JEANIE ANDERSON ’S GETTIN’ 
MAIRRET 2?” 

Kirsty. ‘‘STUPIT CREATUR ! 
MAN ?” 


Hoo I8 SHE ABLE TAE KEEP A 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


round to those who will but—tip the waiter. 


OF PUNCH 


‘“TATR, Tate sO ATH t” 
The Plant of Paterfanilias. 


Autocrat of the Breakfast Table? Bah! 

My only wish is that I were so, Ma! 

Tis nearly nine, the coffee ’s thick and cold, 

Yet no one down save you and me—who’re old! t 
How long and late in bed smart youth now lies! 

The Rising Generation does not—rise ! 


CuristMAs PrRovERB (for Paterfamilias).—The proof of the 


. 


CunristMAs PROVERB (for Gourmets).—All good things come 


| h 
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IIAIDEN MODESTY. 
‘‘HAVE YOU GOT THE TOWELS WELL AIRED, JANE?” 
‘AND THE ANCHOR AND THE Ropr FIXED?” 
‘* AND THE LIFE-Buoy ?” et Gin is pias 
‘* AND THE DROPS AND THE Biscuits ?” ‘YRS, ’M. 
‘*“Anp You ’RE SURE THERE’S NO ONE IN SIGHT?” 
“THERE ’S A COASTGUARD WITH A Spy-GLASS ON THE TOP OF THE 

CLIFF, ’M.” ‘* THEN I SHAN'T BATHE TO-DAY!” 


‘YES, 'M,’ 
‘CY Rs, 0M.” 


” 


CHRISTMAS PRoyERB (for Table-talkers). 


WHEN her mind is on the feast, 
The prettiest prattler talks the least. 


CHRISTMAS PRoveERB (for the Unstable).—Many a fickle one 
comes a mucker, ' 


CHRISTMAS PROVERB ( for Adventurous Wovers 


.—A kiss in time 
promises nine ! ) , 


CHRISTMAS PROVERB (for Topers).—Thirst comes from tippling. 


CHRISTMAS PROVERB ( for Poor Pianists). 


Music hath charms to move the silent guest, 
And set the matrons chattering their best. 


CHRISTMAS PROVERB (for Wary Wooers of the Sex).—Beauty 
when unadored adores the most. 


Bap JOKE FoR NoveMBER.—To-spend a small fortune on a 
wealthy relative, and then find yourself cut out of his will for 
having recommended Cannes as preferable to Brighton in the month 
sacred to fogs in London. 


rrr 


OLD PODLER ON PROGNOSTICATION. 


SEPTEMBER.— Yet another triumph! What other Prophet fore- 
told the Battle of Ping-Yang? Nobody, except Old Podler, who 
used the following expression last year: ‘‘ Mancies he sees some- 
thing of a highly peculiar nature taking place in a locality which shall 

nameless at present.” Alas, it was not merely fancy on Old 
Podler’s part, as wellhe 
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AND PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1895. 


OLD PODLER ON PROGNOSTICATION, 


pC OBER. Aga does Old Pedler hit the bull in the centre of 
toring tin mow’ alg 4%, at Autom, he eeagmnoa 

y. Stock Laxchange.”’ Well, was 
there not a panic in consequence of a somewhat hastily summoned 
(but no doubt strictly required) Cabinet Council ; and did not specu- 


knew it at the time !— 
though the precise name 
of the battle-field was 
hidden from his gaze, | 
the same as it was from | 
all others, till the actual 
date of occurrence. 


THE N. W. Nove- 
Book For JunE,—The 
season will have now 
sufficiently advanced for 
you, as the New Woman, 
to take the matter in 
hand. Your experience 
earlier in the year in 
organising a club will 
now stand you in good 
stead. You will be ac- 
customed to latchkeys, 
chambers, and  unat- 
tended visits to places of 
evening resort. All that 
you have to recollect is 
that one woman is as 
good as another man, 
and better. You may 
try gatherings of your 
female fellow - sympa- 
thisers, but you will 
probably discover such 
companionship a little 
dull. However, assem- 
blies of this kind may be 
greatly improved by the 
admission of lady-like 
young men. No doubt 
by the time you have 
completed the thirty 
days’ trial of Society re- 
novated according to the 
latest mode, you will 
have become weary of 
the task of improving 
the social world. If 
this is the result of your 
labour, all you have to 
do is to drop it and try 
something else. 


THe N. W. Norts- 
Book For JuLy.—By 
this time you will have 
sufficiently recovered 
from the toil of jour- 
nalism to have another 
dash at literature. Why 
not write a novel? All 
you have to do is to 
make it ‘‘ advanced.” 
The golden rule is to! 
compose something that 
could not possibly have 
come from a pen wielded by a man. Or rather an Englishman. 


Odd Man. ‘‘ Look ’ERE. 
OF ’ORSE. 
IN A DorG-CART FOR THE MISSIS TO DRIVE. 
IN THE SEASON. 

Dealer (witheringly). 
Do-2B 7"? 


| You may pick up some useful ideas from French authors, and as cir- 


culating libraries are rather on the wane, you need not fear exclu- 
sion from the shelves of distributors of three-volume romances. You 
ought to be able to get in quite enough for a solitary tome. Plot 


absence of character. ‘‘ Shocking” is purely a Parisian expression, 


! 
1 
| 1s of secondary importance. All you want is character, or rather 


and will never be applied to the work of a London lady. If it is, by 
some envious male reviewer, you may be sure that your mission is 
, accomplished, and you can try something else. 
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"E wants A NORSE AS ’E CAN RIDE IN THE PARK; A NORSKE AS "LL GO QUIET 


AN’ ’E’D ’AVE TO DROR THE LAWN-ROLLER NOW AN’ THEN, AN’ 
‘°K pON’T WANT THE BLOOMIN’ 


| better than man. 


-lators (amongst whom 
Old Podler’s absence 
_was fortunately con- 
‘spicuous) burn their 
fingers badly? Depend 
upon it, ye sceptics, an 
astrologer of experience 
and respectability gets 
.glmpses into the Un- 
seen through the gates 


= thal (Re 
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ajar which are not 
dreamt of in your philo- 
os sophy. At least, Old 


'Podler can answer for 
himself. 


| THE N. W. Nortz- 
Book For Aveust.—As 
'all the best people will 
by this time have left 
_ town, you can turn your 
attention to the worst. 
You will find them rather 
\amusing. Patronise the 
East End. Cultivate the 
society of burglars, and 
exchange views with 
prize fighters. Perhaps 
it will be as well to seek 
the physical protection 
of athletic male sympa- 
thisers fresh from the 
Universities if enrolled 
in the more select diyi- 
sions of the police. If 
you sing, or think you 
can sing, warble ballads 
to the roughs and recite 
poetry to the vagabonds. 
However, as the New 
Woman is not quite so 
much appreciated in the 
East End as in the West 
it will be as well to use 
discretion in carrying on 
your crusade of reform- 
ation. If youarerudely 
advised to ‘chuck it,” 
why do, and try some- 
thing else. 


THE N. W. NOTE- 
Book FoR SEPTEMBER. 
—If you happen to be 
active, now is the time 
for trying a little sport. 
Appear in rational dress, 
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Tne Guv’NoR WANTs A NorSE—A USEFUL, ALL-ROUND KIND | with the divided skirt 


‘markedly developed. 
WELL, THEN ’E’D WANT 'IM IN THE BRORM | Join a shooting-party, 
2 | and if the male members 
‘ORSE TO WAIT AT TaBLF, of the society object to 
your chatteringand want 
ee of skill, remember that 
it is simply because the equality of the sexes has been hitherto 
imperfectly appreciated. And when you talk of the equality 
of the sexes, recollect that woman is nobler, and in every sense 
Take your more-than-fair share of the lun- 
cheon-basket, and if you are weary of carrying your gun in the 
afternoon, why tell off a man to carry it for you. You owe it to 
your sex to surrender none of your advantages. _Hverything 
must be done to oblige a lady. And when everything has been 
accomplished in that direction, and you want a change, why try 
something else. 
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‘‘ BEASTESSES AND BEASTS! YouR JOLLY Goop HEALTHS!” 


HAPPY FAMILY AT FEEDING TIME. 


Leo (the Lion Comique). 


Aire you enaaced tor the next waltz ¢ 
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@ 3 a ae 
Ane lille hoy who ale foo mock - 


on SARL OAL of the Boclor 


AT AND AFTER THE ZOO PARTY. 


OLD PODLER ON PROGNOSTICATION. 


NovEemBER.—Here Old Podler had the candour and straightfor- 
wardness to own himself nonplussed for once last year, not allow- 
ing himself to go beyond a discreet hint that there might be “a 
devolution, on or about the 9th, of the most exalted dignity in London’s 
But he was not, as might be expected by the superficial, 


vast city.” 
alluding to the Lord 
Mayor’s Show, at least 
not altogether. What 
he was more by way of 
alluding to was the new 
scheme of Municipal 
Reform, which Old 
Podler trusts may work 
satisfactory, though not 
desiring to pledge his 
opinion either way—at 
present. 
DECEMBER. — The 
year not having yet 
advanced so far, Old 
Podler is consequently 
unable to play as loud a 
pean as customary for 
this month. . If he is 
not mistaken, he felt 
himself called upon last 
Autumn to warn all 
aristocrats of his ac- 
quaintance residing in 
Eaton and Huston 
Squares against earth- 
quakes. Dearly would 
he lke to retract those 


_ ill-ominous words could 
| he do so without swerv- 
_ ing from the strict path 


of veracity he has ever 
laid down for himself! 
But the planets never 


| speak without fully 


knowing their minds, 
nor yet is Old Podler no 


| more but their faithful 


interpreter. Another 


prediction of his, to wit, 
that ‘‘a popular and 
much admired actor in 
romantic comedy will lose 
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THE HEALING ART. 


Doctor. ‘Dip you GIVE THE CHILDREN THE Puysic I sent LAstT NicutT?” 
Fond Mother. ‘‘Yus, Srp.” 

Doctor. ‘‘AND HOW ARE THEY TO-DAY ?” 

Fond Mother. ‘‘ WELL, THE LITTLE UN’S VERY BAD, TO BE SURE. 


BuT IT DON'T SEEM 


all the hair off the top of \ ro ’ave DONE THE T OTHER UN’ NO ’ARM AS YET!” 


his head, and the year 


will close in general gloom,” has naturally given rise to a consider- 

able stir in theatrical circles, several talented actor-managers writ- 

ing to Old Podler to inquire if he meant them. 

himself in his Sphinx-like reserve, and merely recommends them 
all to keep their hair on. 


Old Podler wraps 


of a New Woman has its disadvantages. I ( 
why turn over a fresh leaf, and, for the last time, try something alse. | 


OLD PODLER ON PROGNOSTICATION. 


‘and light, 


Cf Fore-words, why not Hind, likewise ?) 


OLD PoDLER has now completed his triumphal review of past 
prophecies, and takes this opportunity of again informing his kind 


friends and patrons that 
he is generally to be 
found at home for pur- 
poses of private consul- 
tation. Séances, dark | 
personally 
conducted (harmonium 
extra); materialisations 
(weather and spirits per- 
mitting) from 4 to 6, 


‘and 8 to 10. 


N.B.—Old Podler also 
practises a little on the 
Crystal Ball, when not 
ignorantly interfered 
with by the police. 


THe N. W. NOotTE- 
Book FoR DECEMBER.— 
Having reached the last 
month of the twelve, 


you may possibly like to 


/sum up your career for 
| the past year. i 
‘have discovered that a 
‘New Woman 
always 
starting a club, writing 
for the newspapers, ap- 


You will 


is not 
successful in 


pearing in person at the 
Law Courts, keeping 


'race-horses, promoting 


companies, reforming 
society, concocting 
‘‘shocking” novels, 
amusing the vagabond 
population, shooting | 
birds, upsetting hospi- 
tals, and last, but not 
least, gaininga husband. | 


| You may therefore, per- 


haps, be a trifle dissatis- | 
fied. You may think | 
that possibly the career | 


If this be your opinion, 


CHRISTMAS PROVERB ( for Little Greedies),—When Mamma’s not 
looking the nice things we are ‘‘ hooking.” 
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| HE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF PUNCH 
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AND PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1895. _ 
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PREHISTORIC PANTOMIME. 


Ir CERTAINLY WAS SOMEWHAT DISCONCERTING WHEN THE REAL ANIMAL SUDDENLY TURNED UP IN THE STAGE Box ! 


THE: STORY: OF -AUGUSTU 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF PUNCH. 
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(Recluce youR wetrgar) 
AvGusruS WAS A CHUBBY CHAP; 
THREE CHING DEPENCED LAP ON LAP; 
HIS CORPORATION WAR IMMENSE. P 
CRIED HE “REDUCE Weis CORPULENCE « : 
HE SCREAMED OVY * TAKE THIS FAT AWAY. 
AND ANYTHING im GAME To PAY‘ 

A QVACK OERHEARD HIM,ANO HE CRICD, 
“YUST TRY MY FOOD {S AUucUSTUS TRIED, 


“JOHNNY: HEAD: IN-AIRS 


DOCYRINAIRE OF HIGH DAY SCHOOhKy, once, with HEAQ AS HtGH-AS ever: 
IY WAS ALWAYS YOHNNYS RULE JOHNNY WALKED BESIDE THE RIVER: 
To BE GAZING AY THE SKY WATCHING AUGHT EXCEPY HIS WAY. 
AND WHims CLOUDS THAT WANDERED By; ANO ELECTRICS GUIDING RAY! 

BUY FOR FACTS THAY ROUND HIM LAY: OF COUBYS SYREAM HE HAD WO DOUBY; 


SAK z iy nS IN HIS WAY) THE ABSOLUTE HE MUSED ABOUT. | 
x Y AT GREAKEAST, LUNCHEON , DINNER & cain 

ai aay SY ay GREW THIN, AND THINNERS a ER JoHNWy O10 Nor SEEM Te CARES SO HE STKE OW, THINK THINK THINK,» 

A LIVING SKELETON HE FED SE Se ( FOOLISH JOHN WY HEADIN AIRy Yo THE RIVERS VERY BRINK « 


VPON THAY Food, vice HE WAS = DEAD! = 


one sve more! on! SAN Yo ve! 
HEADLONG IN POOR VOKNKY FELL. 


—=—===— 


YT ME SCORN: OF: FLYING: ROBERY. 
i : C Flys reg Pree eres J 
BoB, AFTER LONG YEARS oF TRYIN, é 
FASHIONED AMACHINE FOR FLYING + 
SOMETHING LIKE A BIG UMBICELLAc 

AND HE THOUGHT. POOR FoanIsH FELLOW. ! 
THAT HIS PARACHUYE BALLOON 

WovVLD CONVEY Him vo THE MOON. 

“KET RAIN FALL.AND HIGH Wind Brow 
CHUCKLED BOBSAND UP IGo! 


WIND DID BLOW, ANP INA MINUTE ~ BOB Was init. 


VP uP HE FLGW-%a YHE SKIES. 
ee WO ANE NEARD HiS SCREAMS AND CRIES; 
, THRO’ THE CLOUDS THE RUDE Wind BORE HIM: 


aA Witt His MACHINE BLOWN OVY BEKFOKE Hime 
ae No OWE EVER YET COULD TELL : 
Y V, WHERE THEY STOPPED, OR WHERE They FE, 
/ : ONLY, THIS ONE THING 1S PLAIN: 
Pe ' BoB Was NEVER SEEN AGAIN: 


a2, ee Bees 


MR. PUNCH’S STRUWWELPETER. 


LONDON: BRADBURY, AGNEW & CO., LIMITED, PRINTERS, WHITEFRIARS. 
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